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PREFACE. 
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The  preparation  of  the  work  here  offered  to  the  American 
reader  in  his  vernacular  English  was  undertaken  some  six  years 
ago,  and  constituted  the  occupation,  or  rather  the  amusement, 
of  a  temporary  interruption  of  my  professional  existence  by  the 
disorderly  proceedings  of  certain  parties  in  the  city  here. 

It  was  a  subject,  into  which  some  years  before  I  had  made 
some  inquiries,  in  the  country  itself  to  which  it  more  especially 
relates,  and  in  which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  been 
treated  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success. 

I  found,  however,  when  I  offered  my  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation, an  utter  indifference  to  my  undertaking,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  too  limited  a  sale  for  a  work  on  a  literature  so  little 
known,  not  only  on  the  part  of  publishers,  but  even  among  cer- 
tain professed  judges  in  their  confidence  or  employ,  frustrated 
every  attempt  I  made  to  get  it  into  type  for  several  years. 

Although  this  indifference  was  not  so  surprising  to  me,  when 
I  recollected,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  was  never  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  language,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  nothing  of  any  account  has  ever  been  written  on  it  except 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression,  that  there  was  a  su£Scient  number  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  English  idiom  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  work,  like  the  one  I  con- 
templated giving,  connected  as  it  is  with  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  poetical  periods  of  the  history  of  our  civilization. 


vi  Preface, 

It  was  under  this  conviction,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 1 
announced  in  a  circular  my  intention  to  publish  it  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  notice  was  at  once  responded  to  by  several  gentle- 
men of  distinction  in  letters,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and 
this  city,  and  the  encouragement  thus  held  out  induced  me  to 
open  a  subscription-list,  which  through  the  aid  of  some  of  my 
friends  here  I  kept  increasing,  until  I  found  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  production  of  a  limited 
edition  on  my  own  account.  I  take  pleasure  to  express,  in  this 
connection,  my  obligations  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  and 
more  particularly  to  Messrs.  E.  A.  Duyckinck  and  Willard  L. 
Felt,  of  this  city,  for  a  variety  of  favors  extended  to  me  in 
behalf  of  this  subscription. 

The  occasional  leisure,  afforded  me  by  the  long  delay  of  pub- 
lication, enabled  me  to  institute  some  additional  examinations 
into  the  original  authorities,  from  which  the  author  derived 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  result  of 
which  I  hoped  might  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  more  earnest  and  inquisitive  student  of  literary  history.  I 
have  thus  endeavored,  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
marked  Ed.^  to  trace  the  references  and  allusions  to  other 
authors,  either  literary  or  historical,  to  the  particular  works  or 
passages  in  which  they  may  be  found,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  consult  them  at  his  leisure,  and  I  have  moreover 
given  many  of  the  passages  translated  or  alluded  to,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  Greek,  German,  Scandinavian,  Provenjal,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  been. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
man who  expressed  himself  very  politely  in  favor  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  also  added  specimens  of  Provenjal  versification 
in  the  majority  of  places,  where  translations  of  poetical  passages 
or  ofentire  pieces  are  given  in  the  text.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, I  was  unable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
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manuscripts,  from  which  the  passages  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  author,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  printed  col- 
lections, to  which  alone  I  could  get  access  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

I  have,  lastly,  in  an  introduction  of  some  length,  undertaken 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
vengal  poetry,  by  tracing  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject 
from  the  time  of  the  decadence  and  final  extinction  of  this 
poetry  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present. 
At  the  end  of  this  introduction,  I  have  added  a  list  of  the  most 
important  works,  general  and  special,  relating  to  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  volume,  which  I  hope  may  be  a  useful  aid,  and 
an  incentive  to  further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work  now  for  the  first  time 
offered  in  the  English  language,  I  have  no  room  to  add  any- 
thing here  to  what  I  have  briefly  advanced,  under  the  name  of 
Fauriel,  in  my  introduction ;  and  of  the  rest  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  a  book,  which  some  years 
before  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  one  of  M.  Fauriel's  own 
associates  in  office  and  in  honors,  as  the  best  upon  the  litera- 
ture to  which  it  relates,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion,  as  I  hope 
my  Headers  may  have  none,  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  since 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  the  Header,  that  the  volume 
now  before  him  is  not  the  whole  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
in  three  volumes.  It  contains  only  a  little  over  one  half  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  researches  on  the  subject,  his- 
torical and  literary,  and  the  history  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  complete.  The  remaining  half  consists  of  an 
examination  of  the  Provenjal  epopee,  which  in  my  prospectus 

I  have  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

G.  J.  Adleb. 

^Mo  Torlcy  May,  1860. 
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ON  THE  LITERATUEE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PROVENCAL 

POETRY. 

BT     THE     TBAHSLATOB. 

I.  The  Tboubadoubs  and  titeib  Pbotbotobs. 

In  order  to  fonn  a  correct  conception  of  the  Literature  of  Provencal 
Poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  its  history,  and  then  to  follow  the  vestiges  dt  its  fate  from  the 
time  of  its  origination  to  the  present.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary  to 
anticipate  in  a  measure  its  history ;  bnt  this  will  be  done  in  the  most  general 
manner,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  its  existence, 
at  the  time  it  flourished  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  poets  of  the  South  of  France  during  the  Middle  Age,  called  themselves 
Trobadars^  that  is  to  say,  "  inv^nters "  or  "  finders ;"  and  they  adapted 
the  langue  d^oc,  also  called  the  Romansh  of  the  South,  or  the  Proven9a],  to 
the  expression  of  poetical  sentiments.  It  is.  probable  that  poets  of  this 
description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation  of  the  idiom,  in  which  they 
wrote.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000,  they  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there  is  scarcely  anything  now 
left  us  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence. 

Their  first  productions  were  probably  the  hymns  chanted  in  the  temples, 
of  which  specimens  are  yet  extant,  and  then  too  amatory  songs  composed 
and  sung  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  not  only  was  this  poetry 
in  its  infancy  of  a  popular  character  in  its  tone  and  sentiments,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  among  the  people,  and  not  among 
the  chevaliers,  who  originally. were  extremely  ignorant,  as  far  as  letters  were 
concerned,  and  who  knew  nothing  but  the  barbarous  trade  of  warfare. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  castellans  and  barons  soon 
became  subdued  by  the  poetry  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  poets  became  the 
favorites  of  the  great,  who  drew  them  into  their  society,  flattered  them  and 
loaded  them  with  favors,  until  at  last  the  latter  themselves  became  initiated 
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into  the  secrets  of  the  nascent  art,  and  after  a  while  thej  even  began  to 
appear  as  the  rivals  of  the  minstrels,  who  had  thns  far  only  been  employed 
to  constitute  one  of  the  ornaments  of  their  gallant  festivities. 

It  is  thns  that  we  find  Count  William  of  Poitiers,  King  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, AlphoQse  of  Araiiza,  the  dauphin  of  Anvergne,  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  and  of  Provence,  Frederic,  prince  of  Orange,  Pierre  III,  of  Aragon, 
and  others,  proud  of  having  their  names  recorded  among  those  of  the  poets 
of  their  times.  Nor  are  the  names  of  women  wanting  on  this  list,  some  of 
which  are  likewise  of  distinguished  rank  either  as  writers  or  as  patrons  of 
the  noble  art,  and  the  old  collections  offer  us  a  variety  of  pieces  from  the 
pens  of  fair  hands,  of  which  some,  however,  are  notorious  for  their  licentious 
character. 

William  of  Poitiers  is  commonly  called  the  first  of  the  Troubadours,  but 
he  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions became  the  models  for  subsequent  efforts,  and  some  have  even 
traced  the  origin  of  the  more  modern  novella  to  his  invention.  The  most 
distinguished  poetic  talent  of  the  Troubadours  was  displayed  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  that  epoch,  the  Proven9al  was  to  the 
educated  and  refined  society  of  the  courts  and  castles  what  the  French  was 
during  and  after  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  chief  seats  of  that 
language  and  literary  culture  were  the  courts  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence,  but  it  ^as  held  in  equal  honor  in  other  parts,  as  for  example  by 
the  kings  of  Castile,  Sicily  and  Aragon,  by  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  others, 
all  of  whom  vied  in  a  noble  emulation  with  those  counts  in  paying  homage 
to  the  reprefcentatives  of  the  gay  saber.  The  consequence  was,  that  invita- 
tions of  these  poets  to  foreign  courts  became  quite  frequent,  and  perpetual 
literary  and  social  communications  were  thus  kept  up  for  a  long  time 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe. 

Although  not  ignorant  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Troubadours  yet 
cannot  be  said  to  have  adopted  anything  directly  from  them.  They  on  the 
contrary  created  a  purely  national  poetry  for  the  society  of  their  times,  the 
exponent  of  the  religious  ideas,  the  chivalric  manners,  the  political  habits 
and  even  of  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  They  excelled 
in  a  great  variety  of  poetic  compositions,  but  more  especially  in  that  species 
of  lyrical  i>oetry,  which  aims  at  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  in  the  expression 
of  tlie  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  shades  and  hues,  they  exhibit  a  felicity,  a 
naturalness  and  a  charm,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
the  productions  of  the  best  Roman  elegists. 

The  varieties  of  poetic  compositions  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  were 
principally : 

1.  The  eamo  (chant  or  ehamo)  in  which  they  most  commonly  celebrate  the 
beauty  or  virtue  of  their  ladies,  and  other  sentiments  connected  with  the 
cnltus  of  chivalric  love.  It  is  particularly  in  this  form,  that  these  poets 
fometimes  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  ode  of  the  Greeks,  and  on 
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which  thej  expended  all  the  inTentioD,  ingenoitj  and  talent,  of  which  thej 
were  capable. 

2.  The  Hrventes  or  satire,  in  which,  like  Horace  and  Juvenal,  they  lash 
the  individual,  social  and  political  vices  of  the  day  with  a  truthfulness  and 
force  rarely  equalled,  and  sometimes  greater  even  than  that  of  the  Ancients. 
.It  is  in  this  form,  that  the  poets  of  the  South  are  not  only  great,  but  isolated 
and  unique,  the  German  and  the  French  poets  of  the  North  having  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  sort  worth  the  name  of  satire. 

3.  The  pastoreta  or  taqueyra  (pastoral)  a  popular  form,  in  which  they 
remind  us  of  the  idyls  of  the  Ancients. 

4.  The  epistle,  which  approaches  similar  productions  from  the  pen  of 
Horace,  and  abounds  in  truly  lyrical  coloring  and  beauty.  The  subjects  of 
these  epistles  were  extremely  varied.  Their  most  common  theme  was  love, 
friendship,  acknowledgment  for  favors,  solicitations  or  requests — but  they 
were  frequently  also  didactic,  moral  or  religious.  The  donaire,  saluUs, 
ensenhamen  and  eonte  were  subdivisions  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  Serenas  and  albas,  which  were  pieces  destined  to  be  sung  by  night 
or  near  the  break  of  day,  and  are  often  extremely  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful. 

6.  The  ballad  and  the  round,  popular  forms,  were  their  invention,  sung 
generally  to  the  dance,  sometimes  serious,  at  other  times  voluptuous. 

7.  The  planh  was  a  sort  of  elegy,  in  which  the  poet  was  wont  to  express 
in  the  most  enchanting  manner  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  love,  or 
to  honor  the  memory  of  some  fallen  chevalier. 

8.  The  tensor^  a  poetical  dialogue  or  combat,  in  which  two  interlocutors 
defended,  each  in  his  turn  and  in  couplets  of  the  same  measure  and  rhyme, 
opposite  sides  of  different  questions  relative  to  love,  chivalric  gallantry, 
ethics,  etc.  This  was  a  favorite  form  among  the  Troubadours,  and  one  in 
which  they  often  display  all  the  subtilty  and  refinement,  of  which  their  art 
was  capable.  The  partimen  joex-partitz  or  partia,  and  the  tomeyamen  were 
subdivisions  or  varieties  of  this  form. 

9.  Historical  pieces,  generally  with  reference  to  the  grand  events  of  the 
times,  as  for  example  the  crusades,  on  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
most  interesting  compositions,  either  from  the  pens  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves or  from  contemporary  witnesses.  This  species  includes  the  prezi- 
cansa,  or  poetical  exhortation  to  enterprises  of  the  sort.'^ 

*  The  Troabadoun  employed  %  number  of  other  terms,  either  to  denote  other  varieties  of 
poeUc  compoaitioni,  or  as  mere  synonyms  of  thoee  already  enumerated.  Thus  the  terms  sofi, 
moi^  vers,  »onet  are  frequently  extended  to  lyrical  productions  of  erery  kind.  The  word  cobla 
sometimes  was  equiroient  to  **  our  couplet  or  stansa,"  but  it  very  frequently  had  the  sense  of 
a  caruo  of  the  amatory  kind.  The  ettampada  was  a  piece  composed  to  a  tune  already  made  or 
in  use.  The  tomey  and  the  garlambey  turned  on  the  chiralric  sports  of  the  tournaments.  The 
carrot  was  an  allegorical  composition  of  the  gallant  sort.  The  r€trotn$a  was  a  poem  commonly 
of  fire  couplets  of  different  measures  and  rhymes,  and  terminating  in  a  refirain.  Other  rarietiet 
were  the  eomjat  or  lorer's  farewell,  the  d^vinalh  or  poetical  enigma,  the  escondiff  or  lorer's  de- 
fence against  uojust  accusations.  For  further  particulars  I  moit  refer  the  reader  to  Raynooard^ 
Choiz  de  po6dct  des  Troabadoon,  toL  IL  p.  156  seqq. 
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The  epic  or  romantic  compositions  of  the  Tronhadonrs  exhibit  another 
phase  of  the  Tariety  and  versatility  of  their  talent.    Examples  are: 

1.  The  cansos  of  de  San  Gili,  which  celebrates  the  exploits  of  count 
Rajmond  of  St.  Gilles  in  the  East ;  bat  a  fragment  of  it  is  all  that  is 
left  ns. 

2.  Others  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the  Gerard  de  Ronssillon,  Jaofre, 
fils  de  Davon^  and  Philomena,  which,  latter,  although  in  prose,  nevertheless 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  literary  compositions. 

8.  The  romance  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  we  find  in  Bernard  de 
Treviez^  La  bella  Maguelone,  admired  and  reproduced  by  Petrarch  at  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Montpellier,  and  of  which  Tieck  has  given  ns  a  Ger- 
man version  near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

I  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  the  principal  protectors  of  Proven9al 
poetry.  The  feudal  seigniors,  at  whose  courts  the  poets  were  received  and 
encouraged  were : 

A.  First  of  all  the  courts  of  Provence,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  gay 
saiber^  and  especially : 

1.  Raimond  B6renger  II.,  from  1167  to  1181. 

2.  Alphonse  II.,  from  1196  to  1209. 

8.  Raimond  B^renger  lY.,  from  1209  to  1245. 

B.  The  second  in  rank  and  importance  were  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  were  : 

1.  Raimond  de  Saint-Gilles,  who  took  the  cross  in  the  year  1096. 

2.  Raimond  V.,  from  1148  to  1194. 
8.  Raimond  VII.,  from  1222  to  1249. 

0.  The  kings  of  Aragon,  and  more  especially : 

1.  Alphonso  II.,  from  1162  to  1196. 

2.  Pedro  II.,  from  1196  to  1213. 
8.  Pedro  m.,  from  1276  to  1285. 

D.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  such  as : 

1.  Alphonso  IX.,  from  1188  to  1229 ;  and  more  especially 

2.  Alphonso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  died  in  1284. 

E.  Other  kings  and  princes,  such  as : 

1.  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  of  England,  who  was  himself  a  Troubadour. 

2.  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  subsequently  of  Henry  11.  of 

England. 
8.  Ermengard,  the  viscountess  of  Narbonne. 

F.  Italian  princes,  finally,  such  as : 

1.  Bonifacius,  the  marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  in  1204  became  king  of 

Thessalonica. 

2.  Azzo  d'E8te,from  1216  to  1265. 

8.  The  courts  of  Verona  and  of  Malaspina. 

G.  The  German  emperors  Frederic  I.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  in 

their  expeditions  and  during  their  residence  in  Sicily  kept  poets  of 
the  Proven9al  school  in  their  retinae,  and  in  fact  first  introduced 
them  into  Italy. 
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These  indications  ftumish  us  the  data  for  determining  in  the  first  place 
the  period,  during  which  the  poetry  in  question  was  in  vogue,  and  secondly 
the  countries,  in  which  it  was  cultivated. 

The  territorial  limits,  within  which  Proven9al  poetry  flourished,  ex- 
tended to  wherever  the  Jaiigue  d?oc  was  the  dominant  one,  either  as  a 
popular  dialect  or  as  the  language  of  the  courts.    This  was  the  case, 

1.  In  the  Provence  proper. 

2.  In  Toulouse,  Poitou,  the  Dauphin^,  in  a  word,  in  aU  the  provinces  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire. 

8.  In  parts  of  Spain,  especially  in  Oatalonia,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  in  a  part  of  Aragon. 

4.  All  over  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  in  Verona,  Montferrat,  Este,  and 
Malaspina. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  within  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  was 
in  vogue,  M.  Fauriel  assumes  only  two  periods.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  conveniently  divided  into  three,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  first  commences  with  its  origin,  as  a  popular  poetry,  and  extends 
to  the  time  when  it  became  an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the 
nobles  and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to  1140. 

2.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  culmination,  which  extends  from  the 
year  1140  to  1260. 

8.  The  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence,  from  1250  to  1290. 

Of  these  three  periods  the  first  is  characterized  by  a  conscious  tendency,., 
a  manifest  struggle  to  rise  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nature  to  the 
finish  of  art.    The  second  is  the  period  of  its  highest  perfection,  of  the 
complete  realization  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  of  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  poetic  form.    It  also  exhibits  the  honorable  and 
happy  position  of  the  poet  in  the  society,  for  which  he  wrote  and  sung.  The. 
third,  lastly,  manifests  a  tendency  toward  the  grave  and  the  didactic,  9l. 
gradual  corruption  of  the  form  into  the  insipid  and  affected,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  respect  for  the  poets,  as  a  consequence  partly  of  their  own  venality 
and  licentiousness,  partly  of  the  increasing  barbarity  around  them.    The- 
poetry  of  the  Proven9als  arose,  flourUhed  and  disappeared  .in  close  con- 
nection with  the  polished  chivalry,  the  refined  manners,  and  the  polite- 
culture,  of  which  in  fact  it  constituted  the  very  soul  and  most  enduring  : 
offspring. 

The  destruction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1271,  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Troubadours.  From  that  time  they  ex- 
perienced all  the  disadvantages  of  having  imposed  on  them  a  foreign  rule 
instead  of  a  national  one,  and  in  connection  with  that  rule  a  new  language 
opposed  to  that  of  their  art  The  langue  d^oil  of  the  North  with  its  poets 
and  its  political  power  advanced  on  them  with  an  annihilating  force,  and  in 
place  of  their  former  munificent  patrons,  they  had  now  only  enemies  to 
check  and  to  control  them.  Is  was  thus,  that  while  their  rivals  in  Oato- 
lonia  and  Valencia  still  cultivated  their  art  in  peace  and  with  success,  the 
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poets  of  the  cradle  of  the  gay  aaher  were  obliged  to  contend  against  a  tide 
of  the  most  disheartening  circamstances. 

This  distressing  situation  induced  them  after  a  while  to  associate  them- 
selves into  a  body,  and  this  movement  gave  rise  to  the  Academy  of  the  Very 
Gay  Company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse,  which  was  founded  in 
1823.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment  this  academy  issued  a  poetical  cir- 
cular, in  which  it  invited  all  the  members  of  the  profession  to  an  annual  con- 
vention on  the  first  of  May.'^  During  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  literary 
exercises  were  held,  and  prizes  distributed  for  the  best  productions  in  their 
art. 

We  are  informed,  that  in  1244,  Amaud  Yidal  took  this  prize  for  the  best 
poem,  which  usually  consisted  either  of  a  silver  eglantine  or  a  violet  of  the 
same  metal. 

These  annual  celebrations  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the  poets 
continued  to  be  called  Troubadours,  and  the  Provencal  remained  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proceedings  and  exercises,  until  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  langue  d*oilf  or  the  French,  was  at  length  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege  with  its  southern  rival,  without  however  supplanting 
it  at  any  time.  The  annual  festival  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Jettx 
Florattx,  and  in  1694  the  prize-judges  were  regularly  incorporated  into  a 
college,  with  a  magnificent  endowment  from  Clemence  Isaure.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  assorted,  that  the  literary  exercises,  instituted  in  1323,  were  kept  up 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  until  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
and  we  find  even  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  them  as  late  as  the  year  1806. 

But  tbe  proceedings  of  this  association  were  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
iincient  splendor  of  the  poetry  which  it  undertook  to  perpetuate.  And  yet 
its  transactions  are  not  without  considerable  interest  to  the  history  of  this 
■literature :  for  the  archives  of  the  society,  we  are  told,  contain  prize  essays 
and  poems,  which  are  destined  to  make  their  appearance  in  type.  But  this 
•is  not  all.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ^*Donatus  Provincialis,"  nor  with  the  gram- 
mar composed  by  one  of  the  earlier  Troubadours,  Raimond  Vidal,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Academy  charged  one  of  their  chancellors,  Molinier  by  name,  to 
prepare  for  their  use  a  new  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which  he  did  with  great 
ability  and  credit  in  his  "  Leys  d'amors" — ^a  work  which  is  yet  extant,  and  has 
recently  been  publiphed  for  the  first  time.  This  manual  contains  the  rules 
for  poetical  composition,  while  "  Las  fiors  del  gay  saber  "  by  the  same  author, 

•  Thifl  dreaUr  b  yet  extant,  and  the  reader  may  find  it  in  OresoimbenI*t  **  Ijtoria  della  Tolgar 
poeria,"ToL  lL,p.810.    It  begine  thu : 

Ab  onorablea,  e  ab  proe 
Senhem,  amice  e  companhoe, 
Ab  quab  ea  donat  lo  iaben, 
Don  creb  ab  boe  gang,  e  plaiere, 
Sena,  e  valon,  e  eorteria ; 
La  Bobregaja  Companhia 
Deb  TU.  Trobadort  de  Toloea, 
BalBt,  e  mab  Tlda  jolota,  etc,  etc 
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consists  of  an  essay  on  grammar  and  philosophy,  no  less  ourioas  and  valuable 
than  the  former,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Trouba* 
dours.  The  date  of  these  compositions  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 1824  and  1880. 

The  Proyen9al  language  still  exists,  more  or  less  altered  and  modified,  in 
the  different  dialects  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Roussillon^  and  in  fact  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Upper  Italy.  (Compare 
Haynouard^s  Choix,  toI.  vi.  p.  895).  It  is  even  yet  cultivated  as  a  medium 
of  poetic  composition ;  and  it  has  been  said  with  great  propriety,  that  there 
still  are,  as  indeed  there  always  have  been.  Troubadours  under  the  charming 
sky  of  Provence  and  of  Languedoc.  Several  of  these  recent  poets  have  even 
acquired  celebrity  in  our  own  day,  and  Jasmin  of  Agen  has  been  ranked 
with  the  great  writers  of  past  centuries. 

III.  The  TBOUYiBBS  of  the  Nosth. 

« 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  something  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
extent,  to  which  the  poetic  taste  and  talent  prevailed  throughout  the  en- 
tire  country  of  France  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Trouvdres  of  the  North. 

These  poets  made  their  appearance  considerably  later  than  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  are  on  that  account  commonly  supposed  to  have  caught  the 
poetic  spark  from  the  example  of  the  South.  But  it  is  certain,  that  this 
I)oetry,  like  every  other,  originated  among  the  people,  and  was  primitively 
of  a  popular  character,  and  on  that  account  the  time  and  place  of  its  earliest 
tentatives  must  remain  open  to  dispute.  All  that  we  know  positively  is, 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  with  success  from  the  conmiencement  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  the  period  of  its  finished  productions  did  not  begin  till 
toward  the  close  of  that  century.  We  also  know,  that  it  developed  itself 
almost  simultaneously  in  several  provinces  of  the  North,  as  for  example  in 
Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  a  portion  of  Armo- 
rica,  without  our  being  able  to  specify  any  one  of  these  provinces  as  the 
cradle  of  the  nascent  art.  The  Anglo-Normans  likewise  had  a  share  in  it 
from  the  beginning. 

The  language  of  this  poetry  of  the  Trouv^res  was  the  Romansh  of  the  North, 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  dialects  of  that  region  with  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  of  the  Gallo-Romans,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  (Jermanic  idioms, 
and  was  at  that  time  called  the  langue  cToil. 

This  poetry  is  in  many  respects,  even  more  original  than  that  of  the  South, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  adopting  many  of  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Bre- 
tons, Gauls,  and  Saxons,  and  of  deriving  next  to  nothing  from  the  GrsQco- 
Roman  influences  of  the  South.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  customary  to  cite  the 
romances  of  Brut,  Horn,  Haulaf,  the  Bound  Table,  Saint  Graal  and  others, 
all  of  which  are  referred  to  a  primitive  cycle  of  traditions. 

Like  the  poets  of  the  South,  the  Trouvdres  employed  every  variety  of 


rhyrae  and  measure  in  their  compositions,  and  thej  display  a  great  deal  of 
invention  and  imagination,  partly  in  lyrical  productions  of  a  light  and  grace, 
ful  nature,  hnt  more  especially  and  preeminently  in  long  epic  romances,  snch  as 
the  Perceval,  the  Chevalier  an  Lion,  Launcelot  da  Lac,  and  in  William  of 
England,  which  we  owe  to  the  distinguished  Christian  de  Troyes.  To  these 
we  must  add  many  others,  such  as  the  Alexandriade,  the  Roman  dn  Ron^ 
Tristan,  and  a  host  of  the  so-called  Chan»(ms  de  Gestet^  which  are  regular 
epopees,  and  some  of  them  almost  of  oriental  dimensions.  Many  of  these 
were  reproduced  or  imitated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  hy  the  German 
Minne-singers,  whose  golden  epoch  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
French  Trouv6res. 

To  the  poets  of  the  North  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  host  of  shorter 
compositions  of  the  narrative  sort,  called  FcMiaux^  which  were  extremely 
popular  for  a  long  time,  and  subsequently  imitated  or  translated  by  men  like 
Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Molidre  and  Lafontaine.  They  have  left  us  also  sacred 
poems,  legends  in  verse,  and  satires  in  abundance,  as,  for  example,  their 
Bible-Guiot,  their  Bible  au  seigneur  de  Berge,  La  complainte  de  Jerusalem, 
Le  dit  du  Pape,  and  many  others.  The  Jeux  and  Miracles^  to  which  some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  subsequent  **  mysteries/'  and  of  the  French  stage,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Trouvdres. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  their  existence,  the  TrouvSres  lived  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  great  of  the  North,  and  were  fostered  by  the  courts  and  castles  of 
their  country,  as  had  been  their  rivals  of  the  South.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  equals  of  the  latter  in  genius ;  but  they  are  in  many  respects  so 
much  like  them,  that  M.  Fauriel  with  others  has  been  inclined  to  assign  to 
them  the  rank  of  mere  imitators,  and  to  consider  their  poetry  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Proven9al.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  contested,  that  they  culti- 
vated by  way  of  preference  different  kinds  of  poetry,  many  of  which  they 
even  invented,  and  that  they  excelled  in  things  of  which  their  rivals  in  the 
South  had  scarcely  any,  or  at  any  rate  but  a  very  imperfect,  conception. 
Many  of  these  productions  were  extremely  popular  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  imitators  and  translators  in  other  languages,  as  for  example,  in  their 
own  day  among  the  Germans,  who  adopted  next  to  nothing  directly  from 
the  Proven9als,  while  they  borrowed  largely  from  the  epic  compositions  of 
the  Trouv^res,  and  then  at  a  later  period  among  the  Italians  and  the  modem 
French. 

In  regard  to  its  material  organization,  we  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  North 
had  quite  a  number  of  points  in  conmion  with  the  South.  The  Trouvdrea, 
in  the  first  place,  had  their  MhnettreU^  as  the  Troubadours  had  their  JongleuTB, 
to  assist  them,  and  with  the  same  difference.  The  M^nestrel  was  only  the 
ginger  or  reciter  of  the  poetry  composed  by  the  master  of  the  art,  the 
Trouvdre;  and  so  fastidious  was  the  North  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
distinction,  that  the  member  of  the  subordinate  grade  of  the  profession,  who 
undertook  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  sphere  was  nicknamed  Tr&wr 
(oftort,  aa  the  plagiarii t  was  called  contre  rimorieur.  The  general  rule  was, 
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that  the  poet  only  composed,  and  sometimes  snng,  by  way  of  exception 
perhaps,  to  the  music  of  the  harp  what  he  himself  had  written,  while  the 
m^nestrel  was  expected  only  to  sing  or  to  recite  the  poetry  of  his  superiors. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  Caura  cTamour  of  the  Sonth  had  a  rival 
institution  in  the  North  in  the  Puyt  d*amour  and  Gieux  sous  Vormel  of  the 
Trouv^res.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  Puys  d*amour  gradually  assumed 
the  name  of  Caurs  de  rhetorique,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  former  were  entirely  abandoned  and  supplanted  by  the  FalinodSj  which, 
like  the  Jettx  Floraux  of  the  South,  consisted  of  literary  exercises  only. 
These  exercises  became  extremely  popular  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  North, 
where  the  poetry  of  the  Trouv^res  had  been  in  vogue,  and  especially  in  the 
cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  proud  to  number  them  among  the  ornaments 
of  their  society.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Caen,  Bouen,  Dieppe, 
Beauvais,  Amiens,  Arras,  Valenciennes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  originally 
a  popular  one,  like  that  of  the  South ;  that  is  to  say,  its  earliest  poets  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  their  compositions  were  addressed  to  the  masses  at 
large.  But  all  this  was  entirely  changed  in  time.  The  example  of  the 
Troubadours  and  the  fashion  of  chivalric  society  gave  rise  to  a  lyrical  poetry 
in  the  North,  which  was  no  less  ingenious  and  artistic  than  that  of  the 
South,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation ;  and  in  the  production  of  this 
new  poetry  of  art,  kings  and  nobles  strove  for  the  honor  of  a  place  among 
the  Trouvdres  of  the  age. 

The  first  instance  of  the  kind  was  Thibault  of  Champagne  (1201-1258), 
and  his  example  was  soon  imitated  by  Jean  de  Brienne  (t  1287),  Charley  of 
Aiyou  (t  1284),  Henry  III,  of  Brabant  (t  1267),  Pierre  de  Dreux,  by  the 
count  of  Dreux,  and  many  other  powerful  seigniors  of  the  North.  But  even 
at  the  time  of  its  culmination,  the  poetry  in  question  did  not  pass  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  any  more  than  in  the  South,  and  Trouvdres 
from  the  Bourgeoisie  were  not  uncommon.  Proficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  art  were  here  too  a  passport  into  the  society  of  the  great,  and  a  source 
of  emolument  and  honor,  as  elsewhere. 

Nor  were  the  protectors  of  the  poetry  of  the  North  any  less  distinguished 
than  those  of  the  South.    It  can  boast  of 

1.  The  courts  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

2.  The  dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  of  other 
districts  of  the  North. 

8.  The  kings  of  Naples  of  the  house  of  Aigon,  who  transplanted  the 
northern  exotic  into  the  south  of  Italy  even. 
4.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  carried  it  with  him  into  PortugaL 
The  number  of  rhymers  in  the  langue  cToil  was  an  inunense  one.  The 
making  of  verses  seems  to  have  been  everybody's  business  once  in  the 
districts  of  the  North ;  and  a  business,  in  which  the  monks  too  seem  to 
have  dealt  largely  in  their  way.  Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  at  on(» 
time  been  recorded  in  rhyme,  which  we  enoounter  everywhere,  on  seals, 
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yases,  ohnrch- windows,  walls,  tomb-stones,  pavements,  eto.  As  the  fruit  of  a 
pious  indnstiy,  there  are  still  on  record  piles  of  moralities,  prajers  to  the 
Virgin,  proverbs,  miracles,  lives  of  the  Saints,  etc.,  all  in  the  shape  of 
poetry.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  no  less  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  that  of  the  Sonth,  and  that  its  popular  side  was  even 
a  more  Inxnriant  one.  The  number  of  the  strictly  artistical  court  poets 
must  also  have  been  a  very  large  one,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  at 
this  day  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  works  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  TrouvSres,  and  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  poetry,  yet 
extant  in  the  libraries  of  France,  amount  to  several  thousand,  while  those 
of  the  southern  poetry  are  comparatively  few. 

ni. — Pbovenqax  Poetet  m  Itaxt  until  thb  time  of  Dante  and  Petbaboh. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  petty  courts  of  Upper  Italy  were  among 
the  foyert  of  the  chivalric  culture  connected  with  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours. This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the  long  and  intimate  relations 
of  a  political  and  commercial  nature,  which  had  subsisted  from  a  very  early 
date  between  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy — relations 
which  were  founded  in  a  similarity  of  institutions,  and  more  especially  in 
the  organization  of  the  cities  of  both  those  countries,  which  was  republican, 
and  full  of  energy  and  vitality. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  of  the  twelfth  century  were  the  intermediate 
agents  of  these  relations  between  the  nobles  of  the  south  of  France  and 
those  of  Italy.  The  two  Frederics  wanted  to  reign  in  Provence  as  kings  of 
Aries,  and  this  attempt  of  theirs  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  Aries,  was 
attended  with  perpetual  military  expeditions  in  those  quarters.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Frederic  Barbaross^  held  his  court  at  Turin  for  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  first  Proven9al  poets  were 
introduced  into  Italy  in  connection  with  Frederic  I,  and  liiat  they  were 
among  the  number  of  those  that  followed  this  emperor  in  his  expeditions. 
If  this  is  admitted,  then  the  date  of  that  introduction  would  be  about  the  year 
1162.  At  any  rate  we  are  certain,  that  the  first  Proven9al  poet  in  Italy  was 
Augier  de  Vienne,  who  makes  allusion  to  the  coronation  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  which  took  place  in  1154. 

From  the  year  1180  to  that  of  1200  we  find  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  least 
four  of  the  smaller  feudal  courts,  into  which  the  new  poetry  had  found  its 
way ;  and  these  courts  were  then  habitually  frequented  by  members  of  the 
gay  profession  from  Provence,  and  became  so  many  centres  of  tlie  new 
culture.  They  were  the  courts  of  Montferrat,  of  Este,  of  Verona,  and  that 
of  Halaspina,  which  at  a  later  date  became  immortal  through  its  hospitality 
to  Dante. 

But  the  poets  that  frequented  these  Italian  courts  were  often  among  the 
most  distinguished,  as  for  example,  Bernard  de  Yentadour  at  Este,  Oadenet 
at  Halaspina  and  at  Montferrat,  Rambaud  de  Yaqueiras  at  the  same. 
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Pierre  Yidal  may  also  be  induded  in  the  list.  Of  these  poets  Hambaad  de 
Yaqueiras  sometimes  wrote  in  the  dialects  of  Italy,  and  there  is  still  extant 
from  him  a  ducort  in  which  several  of  them  are  employed.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  these  Proyen9al  poets  in  Italy  were  originally  only 
visitors  and  gaests.  The  exact  nomber  of  them  is  not  known.  The  years 
of  these  visits  extended  from  1150  to  1200. 

When  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  shook  the  civilization  of  the 
south  of  France  (1208-1219),  the  poets  fled  from  their  native  soil,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Italy,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Oastile,  and  in  fact  wherever  they 
had  been  received  as  guests  before.  Some  went  even  into  the  north  of 
France  for  shelter  against  the  storm.  Subsequently  to  that  event  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  them  at  the  courts  of  Italy  already  mentioned,  as  for 
example,  Elias  Cdrel,  Elias  de  Baijols,  Albert  de  Sisteron,  Aimerio  de 
Belenoi,  Guillem  de  Figueiras,  Gaucelm  Faydit,  Aimerio  de  Peguilhan  and 
others,  most  of  which  figure  in  our  collections  of  Proven9al  Poetry. 

From  the  year  1265  till  1270  the  Troubadours  still  continued  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  to  slug  at  the  Italian  courts  and  in  the  cities,  but  during  the  interval 
between  1270  and  1800  they  all  at  once  begin  to  disappear.  The  fact  is, 
that  subsequently  to  the  year  1250  the  poetry  once  so  full  of  virility  and 
native  vigor  had  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mere  mitier^  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  customary  forms,  and  nothing  but  mediocrities  and  plati- 
tudes were  produced. 

The  presence  of  these  Provencal  poets  in  Italy,  which  had  been  an  unin- 
terrupted one  for  more  than  a  century,  gave  rise  to  an  Italian  school  of  the 
gay  taber^  and  the  Italians  themselves  turned  poets  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
masters  of  the  art.  They  thus  became  in  time  the  successors  of  the  Trouba- 
dours at  the  courts  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  and  what  is  quite  remarkable,  they 
wrote  not  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  their  country,  but  continued  to 
employ  the  acquired  language  of  the  poetry  they  undertook  to  imitate  and  to 
perpetuate. 

They  probably  began  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  year  1150,  but  none  of  them 
became  conspicuous  or  even  known,  until  Alberto  de  Malaspina.  made  his 
appearance,  who  flourished  between  the  years  1180  and  1204.  He  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  of  any  note.  One  of  the  last  of  this 
Italian  school  is  Ferrari  de  Ferrara,  who  wrote  toward  the  year  1800,  or 
thereabout.  During  the  long  interval  from  1180  to  1300,  there  must  have 
been  many  others,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  now  entirely  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  half  a  dozen  of  some  celebrity.  They  are  Sordello  of 
Mantua,  Lanfranco  Cigala,  Bonifaci  Calvo  of  Gknoa,  Lambertino  de  Bualello 
of  Bologna,  Bartolomeo  Zorgi  of  Venice,  and  Lanfranchi  of  Pisa.  All  these 
names  are  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  Proven9al  poetry,  and  their 
works  are  included  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  it,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Sordello,  mentioned  by  Dante,  is 
perhaps  the  only  exception. 

The  Proven9al  was  thus  the  dominant  language  of  the  courts  of  Italy  till 
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toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  scarcely  a  line  of  Italian 
versification  is  known  from  any  of  its  poets  nntil  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  After  the  year  1800,  however,  the  reverse  came 
into  vogue,  and  no  Italian  poet  of  that  epoch  is  known  to  have  written  any 
ProveD9al  verses,  except  perhaps  incidentally  and  in  connection  with  others 
in  his  own  language,  as  did  Dante  in  the  famous  passage  on  Arnaud  Daniel. 
But  even  after  this  poetry  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  one  in  Italy,  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  literary  curiosity  and  of  veneration  even,  and  the 
memory  of  its  leading  representatives  remained  respected  for  a  long  time  after 
its  extinction. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  when  Dante  made  his  appearance, 
whose  name  commences  a  new  era  in  the  polite  literary  culture  of  hia 
country,  and  in  fact  of  entire  Europe.  This  poet  was  born  in  1265,  and  lived 
until  the  year  1821.  That  Dante  was  familiar  with  the  Proven9als  is  mani- 
fest not  only  from  his  lyrical  productions,  in  which  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
love  is  celebrated,  but  from  direct  reference  to  them  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings.  In  canto  XXYI.  of  his  Purgatorio  he  not  only  alludes  expressly  to 
several  of  those  poets,  but  the  eight  concluding  verses  of  that  canto,  which 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  are  in  the  idiom  of  the  Trou- 
badours— a  proof  that  he  not  only  understood,  but  could  even  venture  to 
write  the  language  of  his  poetical  ancestors.*  Dante,  however,  confounds 
the  Proven9al  with  the  Spanish.  He  says  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quio,"  lib.  I.  c.  8,  **  The  Spanish,  i.  e.  the  Proven9al,  may  boast  of  having 
produced  men,  who  cultivated  the  vernacular  poetry  in  this  as  in  a  sweeter 
and  more  perfect  language ;  among  whom  are  Pierre  d^Auvergne  and  others 
more  ancient.^'  In  chapter  10th  of  the  same  treatise  he  also  speaks  of  the 
French,  or  the  language  of  the  Trouv^res,  which  he  correctly  asserts  to  be 
best  adapted  to  prose  narration,  and  mentions  *^  books  compiled  in  that 
idiom  on  the  exploits  of  the  Trojans  and  Romans,  the  adventures  of  King 
Arthur,  and  many  otlier  tales  and  histories,  written  for  amusement  and 
instruction. *'  Dante  very  strangely  considers  Arnaud  Daniel  as  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Proven9almuse, — a  judgment,  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Troubadours,  and  against 
which  modern  criticism  has  ag^n  considered  itself  called  upon  to  protest. 

*  The  ptnage  leemi  to  hare  been  a  fooree  of  great  embarratiment  to  the  editon  and  com- 
mentaton  of  Dante,  who  probablj  did  not  know  ezactlj  what  to  make  of  it.    It  b  on  that 
aoeonnt  very  eorrnpt,  and  different  in  nearly  every  edition.    The  text  of  Lombard!  if  ae  follovi : 

Tan  m'abbelie  Totre  eortoLi  deman, 

Ohi  en  non  pnoos,  ne  TneQ  a  tos  cobrirt. 
lea  i«i  Amaat,  ehe  plor  e  Tai  eantaa 

Con  il  toet  Tel  la  epaaMda  fblor, 

Bt  Tie  gian  ten  le  lor,  che  eper  denan. 
Ara  TUB  prea  pera  ehella  ralor, 

Ohe  Tw  ghida  al  lom  delle  ■caliaa, 

BoTegna  tub  a  tempe  de  ma  dolor : 
Pol  i*tsoQet  net  ftiooo,  che  lo  afllna. 
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Petrarch  repeats  the  opinion  of  Dante  in  his  '*  Triamfo  d^Amore,**  when  he 
says  of  Amaad : 

Fra  tatti  il  primo  Amaldo  Daniello, 
Gran  maestro  d*amor  ch'a  la  sua  terra 
Ancor  fti  onor  col  suo  dir  naovo  e  hello. 

Petrarch  flourished  hetween  the  years  1804  and  1874,  and  whatever  may 
he  the  valne  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  the  passage  at  any  rate  proves, 
that  in  his  day  the  works  of  the  old  poets  were  still  read  and  appreciated. 
Boccaccio  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the 
public  expounders  of  Dante.  His  "  Decamerone  '*  was  composed  either  after 
Proven9al  models  now  no  longer  extant,  or  perhaps  rather  in  imitation  of  the 
fi&bliaax  of  the  Trovdres  of  the  North. 

Tasso  and  Paici  likewise  mention  the  Proven9als.  The  latter  speaks  of 
Amaud  as  the  author  of  a  romance  on  Renaud  (Morgant.  Magg.  canto 
XXVII.  ott.  80).  The  former  makes  their  language  the  same  with  the  Oas- 
tilian,  and  speaks  of  certain  romances  written  in  it.  He  also  cites  the  pas- 
sage of  Dante  on  Amaud : 

**  Yeni  d'amore  e  prose  di  romanaL" 

IV. — The  MSS.  Golleotions  op  PBovsNgAL  Poetry. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  with  tlie  decline  of  chivalry,  its  proudest 
ornament,  the  poetry  of  its  gallant  festivities  gradually  vanished  before  the 
advance  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  after  the  year  1800  no  Provencal 
verses  of  any  account  were  any  longer  written.  But  we  have  also  seen,  that 
this  poetry  did  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  an  object  of  literary  interest, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  it  merged  itself  into  the  indigenous  literature  of  the 
country.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  is  to  say  from  1800  to  1400,  a  host  of  MSS.  collections  of  various  di- 
mensions must  have  existed  in  private  and  in  public  hands,  and  freely 
circulated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  in  the  north  of  Spain ;  and 
there  were  doubtless  the  manuscripts,  from  which  the  poets  of  the  time 
derived,  as  we  have  seen,  their  knowledge  of  their  artistic  ancestors,  and 
from  which  the  writers  of  a  later  date,  like  Bemho,  Nostre  Dame  and 
Bastero  drew  the  materials  for  their  works  upon  the  subject.  Many  of  these 
MSS.,  however,  were  unfortunately  lost  amid  the  political  confusion  of  the 
times,  as  we  may  inter  alia  infer  from  the  fate  of  an  extensive  collection 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Nostre  Dame  prior  to  the  composition  of 
his  work ;  and  the  comparatively  few  now  left  us,  which  no  doubt  graduaUy 
had  found  their  way  from  private  hands  into  the  larger  public  libraries, 
where  they  are  now  preserved,  must  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  number 
now  no  longer  extant. 

The  places,  to  which  some  of  the  MSS.  still  existing  are  known  to  have 
formerly  belonged,  are  Oaumont,  Toulouse,  Fleury-snr-Loire,  TJrf^,  La 
y alli^re  and  Geneva ;  several  of  them  are  from  the  old  library  of  the  Mediois 
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some  from  those  of  private  individuals,  as  for  example,  one  from  Bennedetto 
Yarchi  (subseqaently  in  the  hands  of  Oarolo  Strozzi),  and  two  of  them, 
lastly,  hear  the  name  of  Fnlvio  Orsini  (No.  8204  of  the  Imperial  library  at 
Paris,  and  No.  8208  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican).  One  of  these  last  men- 
tioned mannscripts  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  an  older  one,  likewise  still  extant 
and  in  the  same  library  (No.  7225),  and  contains  the  curiosity  of  having 
several  marginal  notes  from  the  hands  of  Petrarch  and  of  Cardinal  Bembo. 
Their  indication  gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  age  of  some  of  these  MSS.,  a 
nnmber  of  which  are  doubtless  from  the  golden  period  of  Proven9al  litera- 
ture. 

These  MSS.  with  nearly  all  the  rest  are  now  in  the  larger  libraries  of 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence.  Those  of  Paris  alone  (and  chiefly  the  Imperial) 
contain  eight  original  MSS.  and  copies  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  At  Florence 
there  are  seven,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Laurenziana  and  one  to  the  Rio- 
cardiana.  At  Rome  there  are  six,  viz.,  four  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
one  in  that  of  Ohigi,  and  one  in  that  of  Berberini.  Milan  has  also  one ; 
and  Modena  one,  which  bears  the  date  of  1254.  Two  of  them  have  found 
their  way  into  England  even,  and  were,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Heber  and  Francis  Douce  of  London. 

And  fortunately  the  majority  of  these  MSS.  are  not  mere  fragmentary  co- 
dices of  isolated  poets,  or  otherwise  imperfect  or  mutilated.  They  are  mostly 
extensive  collections,  with  several  hundred  specimens  of  poetry  from  a  large 
number  of  authors,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  biographical  sketches  of 
the  poets,  with  full  indexes  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. No.  7226,  of  the  Imperial  library,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  and 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  orthography,  contains  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  folio  leaves,  with  pieces  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Troubadours,  an  additional  number  of  anonymous  specimens  and  two  in- 
dexes. Biographical  notices  are  found  in  No.  2701  and  No.  7698  of  the 
same  library,  and  in  several  others. 

These  manuscripts  constitute*  the  principal  sources,  from  which  MSS. 
copies,  the  printed  collections  of  this  poetry,  and  other  works  relative  to  the 
language  and  literary  history  of  the  Troubadours  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  Sunte-Palaye.  For  additional  particulars  on  this  point,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Raynouard^s  "  Choix  de  Po^.  d.  Troub."  vol  iL  page  div.- 
clixix. 

y. — ^Earusb  Wbitsbs  on  Pbovenqal  Litbbatttbe  :~Bxmbo,  Nostbb  Dams, 

Obbsoimbeni,  Sainte-Palayb. 

Subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  which  extended  from 
about  the  years  1290  to  1876,  we  find  very  little  notice  taken  of  the  Proven- 
9ala,  until  about  a  century  after  they  became  an  object  of  historical  inquiry. 
And  among  the  writers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  thus  interested  them- 
advea^  historioally  or  linguistically,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  we 
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must  firet  of  all  mention  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  who  lived  between  the 
years  1470  and  1647.  Bnt  all  that  he  has  given  ns  npon  this  subject  are  a  few 
pages  of  his  treatise  "  Delia  VolgarPoesia,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  link  the 
earlier  poets  of  his  country  to  the  Proven9als,  by  indicating  certain  words 
and  phrases  borrowed  or  adopted  by  the  former  from  tJbe  idiom  of  the 
latter. 

Bnt  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bembo,  there  arose  in  the  very  cradle 
of  Proven9al  poetxy  another  man,  who  was  destined  to  resuscitate  the 
memory  of  the  old  poets  much  more  effectually.  This  was  Jean  de  Nostra 
Dame,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  astrologer  Michael  Nostradamus,  bom  in 
1508  at  St.  Rem!  in  Provence.  This  Nostre  Dame  was  a  zealous  collector 
of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  old  poets  of  his 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
^^  books  written  by  hand,  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Proven9al  style." 
But  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events,  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  these  his  treasures  in  1562. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  by  these  reverses,  Nostre  Dame  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  the  resources  still  at  his  command,  and  composed  his 
work  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  old  Proven9al  poets  from  the  doou- 
meots  rescued  from  destruction.  '  His  work  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
1575.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  (which  was  a  French  book)  appeared  in 
the  same  year  and  in  the  same  city.  Another  and  a  much  better  translation 
into  the  same  language  was  published  at  Rome  in  1710,  from  the  pen  of  Ores- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  and  first  custos  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians  of  that 
city,  who  enriched  the  original  work  with  many  important  additions,  espe- 
cially the  second  edition  of  1722. 

Nostre  Dame  contains  a  host  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  as  he  merely 
repeats  the  authorities  of  his  time  without  many  pragmatic  reflections  of 
hb  own,  his  statements  are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  literary  historian, 
than  the  imperfect  deductions  or  hasty  generalizations  of  later  writers,  like 
Hillot. 

Within  one  generation  after  the  time  of  Nostre  Dame  we  have  another 
work  from  the  pen  of  C^sar  Nostre  Dame,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  who  in  his 
**  HiHtoire  de  Provence"  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  poets, 
with  other  illustrious  personages  and  families  that  figured  in  the  history 
of  his  country  for  six  entire  centuries  before  him.  This  work  appeared  in 
1614.  A  similar  history  of  Languedoo  was  published  by  Catel  in  1688,  and 
two  new  works  on  Provence  by  Papon  in  1778-1787,  all  of  which  contain 
some  facts  of  interest  to  the  history  of  this  literature.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  we  have  from  the  pen  of  another  native  of  the  South,  from  Antonio 
Bastero,  a  uew  work  on  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  which,  as  well  as 
the  book  of  Nostre  Dame,  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  is  frequently  quoted  as  such.  It  is^entitled  *'*'  Crusca  Provenzale" 
and  ailt>ean  to  be  an  attempt  to  oontinne  what  Bembo  had  undertaken  soma 
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time  before.  It  appeared  at  Rome  in  1724.  Sundry  other  inqairies  and 
notices  relative  to  the  Proven9als  begia  to  make  their  appearance  toward 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
several  of  the  earlier  volnmesof  the  ^^Histoire  litt^raire  de  laFrance^^  (1788— 
1832)  contain  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  that  special  literature. 

But  an  entirely  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Proven9al  poetry 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  who  was  born  at  Auxerre 
in  1097,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1724,  of  the  Fran9aise  in 
1755,  dead  in  1781.  The  memoirs  of  the  Academy  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  curious  and  useful  contributions  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  France.  He  is  the  first  that  undertook  to  resuscitate  an  interest 
in  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  with  immense  industry 
and  zeal  examined  anew  into  the  military  and  political  characteristics  of 
the  long  neglected  system  of  chivalry,  with  reference  to  which  he  instituted 
the  most  laborious  researches  in  nearly  all  the  principal  literary  d6p6ts  of 
France  and  Italy.  So  extensive  were  his  collections  of  materials  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  manuscripts  containing  theni  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  in  folio,  many  of  which  are  yet  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the  Arsenal. 

But  very  little  of  all  this  was  ever  arranged  or  published  by  the  collector 
himself,  except  what  he  has  furnished  us  in  his  interesting  work  on  chivalry, 
and  his  extensive  papers  on  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  never 
turned  to  account  by  himself,  who  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  digest 
them,  after  he  was  done  collecting  and  transcribing.  A  work  of  consider- 
able extent  was,  however,  compiled  from  them  by  the  Abb6  Millot,  and  they 
have  remdned  a  store-house  for  the  researches  of  others  ever  since  his 
day. 

When  Sainte-Palaye  commenced  his  labors,  the  Royal  library  at  Paris 
contained  but  four  MSS.  collections  of  Proven9al  poetry.  The  rest  lay  yet 
buried  in  the  libraries  of  the  South,  and  principally  in  those  of  Italy.  Sainte- 
Palaye's  first  move  was  to  discover  and  inspect  these  curious  remains  of 
olden  times,  and  he  repaired  in  person  to  Italy  for  that  purpose.  An  ac- 
count of  this  literary  expedition  is  given  in  the  ^^  Nouvelles  Litt6raires  de 
Florence"  of  1740.  He  there  ransacked  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities, 
arranged  and  collated  all  the  MSS.  discovered,  of  which  he  added  no  less 
than  twenty  to  the  list  of  those  already  known  at  Paris ;  so  that  the  lit- 
terary  world  now  found  itself  in  possession  of  twenty-four  MSS.  instead  of 
four.  And  these  were  not  mere  fragments,  but  most  of  them  coUections  of 
considerable  extent  and  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here :  he  had  copies  made  of  all  the  leading  MSS.  exhumed  by  him, 
and  had  them  fitted  out  for  the  use  of  libraries.  The  result  of  all  these 
eflforts  was  nothing  less  than  fifteen  folios  of  collections,  containing  four 
thousand  poetical  compositions  of  various  dimensions  and  twelve  fragments. 
This  eorpvi  poitarum  is  so  complete,  that  we  are  told  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  any  additional  discoveries  in  that  direction  in  the  libraries  of  Italy 
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even,  after  these  thoroagh  and  extensive  explorations  on  the  part  of  Sainte- 
Palaye. 

To  this  enthusiast  then  belongs  the  merit  of  finding  and  arranging,  with 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  the  South,  and  of  thus  directing  the  attention  of  other  inquirers  to  the 
subject.  These  monuments  Wbre  now  accessible  to  the  researches  of  the 
historian  or  the  critic,  but  the  man  was  yet  wanting  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible. For  the  glossary  or  lexicon  undertaken  by  Sainte-Palaye  was  never 
completed,  and  the  historical  work  prepared  by  Millot  was  so  inadequate 
to  the  idea  of  the  subject,  as  to  provoke  Schlegel  to  call  it  an  outrage  trh 
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But  such  a  man  really  soon  arose  in  the  person  of  M.  Raynouard,  another 
native  of  Provence  (bom  1761,  died  1886),  whose  name  commences  a  new 
epoch  on  the  subject  of  Proven9al  literature.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  pub- 
lications, the  language  of  the  Troubadours  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. For  although  alive  yet  at  this  day  in  the  south  of  France,  and  even 
employed  for  literary  purposes,  it  is  only  so  in  dialects,  and  the  old  Pro- 
Ten9al  is  in  many  respects  a  dead  language.  It  was  Raynouard,  that  un- 
dertook the  arduous  task  of  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  ancient  literary  monuments  of  the  South,  by  his  suc- 
cessftd  examinations  into  the  character  and  structure  of  the  old  Proven9al 
from  the  stand-point  of  philological  criticism,  as  represented  during  the 
first  decennia  of  the  present  century. 

After  a  variety  of  literary  efforts  in  other  directions,  and  a  political  career 
of  no  mean  distinction,  Raynouard  at  last  resolved  to  concentrate  his  richly 
endowed  intellect  upon  the  medieeval  languages  and  literature  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  as  the  first  result  of  this  new  effort,  he  gave  us  in  1816  his  **  Re- 
oherches  sur  Panciennet^  de  la  langue  romane,"  and  in  the  same  volume  an 
examination  into  the  origin  and  formation  of  that  language,  together  with  a 
grammar  of  it.  After  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  poetic  monuments  of  that  idiom,  he  next  proceeded  to  collect 
and  publish  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  literature  in  one  volume ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Troubadours,  in  two  volumes.  To  these  he  added  another  volume  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Proven9al  poets,  firom 
original  documents,  with  fragmentary  extracts  from  their  writings.  All 
these  researches  are  included  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  his  ^^  Choix  dea 
poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,^^  which  he  completed  in  1821  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sixth  volume,  the  result  of  immense  industry,  and  this  was  nothing 
less  than  a  *^  Grammaire  compar6e  des  langues  de  TEurope  latine.'* 

But  Raynouard^s  efforts  did  not  stop  here.    There  was  as  yet  no  lexicon 
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of  the  Romansh  of  the  South ;  and  the  imperfect  glossaries  of  the  idiom 
were  next  to  no  guide  to  the  student  of  his  selections  even.  Raynouard 
resolved  to  remove  this  last  impediment,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  was  to  be 
the  keystone  to  his  previous  writings  on  the  subject.  But  death  called  him 
from  his  labors,  before  the  public  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  result ; 
and  his  distinguished  ^*  Lexique  Roman,"  though  completed,  did  not  appear 
till  afber  his  decease  (1886-46).  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  a 
new  examination  into  the  history  and  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  new  selection  of  lyrical  pieces  from  a  variety  of  authors,  and  the 
text  of  nearly  aU  the  Proven9al  romances  or  epopees,  either  entire  or 
in  part.*  The  sixth  volume  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  idiom 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  the  four  intervening  volumes  constitute  the 
lexicon  proper,  in  which  the  signification  and  use  of  words  is  illustrat- 
ed by  perpetual  citations  and  references  to  the  classical  writers  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Although  the  anthologies  given  us  by  this  philologian  are  very  far  from 
being  a  corpus  eompletum  of  the  poets  in  question,  they  are  yet  sufiSciently 
copious,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  what  that 
curious  literature  of  Provence  really  was ;  and  the  remark  is  consequently  a 
just  one,  that  Raynouard  is  the  first  man  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
excellent  books,  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  something  like  a  critical  accu- 
racy the  principal  works  of  the  old  poets  of  the  South,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  as  we  were  before  his  day,  to  judge  of  their  merits  from  mere 
hearsay  authority,  or  to  look  for  specimens  of  them  in  dingy  and  illegible 
manuscripts. 

The  service  thus  rendered  to  letters  by  the  author  of  these  books  is  of  so 
distinguished  a  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  extravagant,  what  a  country- 
man of  his  has  remarked  respecting  them :  ^^It  was  the  first  time,"  he  says, 
'^  that  philology  witnessed  an  undertaking  like  this,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt,  first,  to  reconstruct  a  language  according  to  its  principles, 
and  to  assign  to  it  its  place  among  the  remaining  languages  descended  from 
the  Latin ;  secondly,  to  produce  and  to  examine  critically  the  numerous 
productions  emanating  from  the  literature  of  that  language;  thirdly,  to 
determine  the  forms  and  the  rules  of  these  productions ;  and  fourthly,  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  literature,  in  a 
comprehensive  critical  lexicon  of  the  language." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Raynouard^s  first  efforts  on  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  even  before  them,  France  had  on  its  literary  list  another  name,  des- 
tined to  shed  additional  light  on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age,  by  linking 
this  literary  culture  of  a  bygone  epoch  to  the  general  history  of  our  modem 
civilization.  This  name  was  that  of  Chables  Claude  Favbisl  (bom  in 
1772, 1 1844). 

*  TUfl  he  called  his  **  Nonveaa  Choiz,"  which  he  intended  to  make  six  volumes,  but 
of  which  unfortunately  only  this  one  was  completed. 
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Fanriel  was  ednoated  at  the  GoUege  of  Tonmon,  and  snbseqnently  at 
Lyons  under  the  auspices  of  the  brethren  of  the  Oratoire.  In  1792  we  find 
him  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  year.  Daring  the  rule  of  the  Directory  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and 
there  entered  the  service  of  Fouch^,  then  minister  of  the  police,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Oratoire.  After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Fanriel 
gave  np  all  connection  with  administrative  ftmctions,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  pnblic  life  forever. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  ideologists 
at  Anteil,  which  then  met  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Gondorcet  and  of 
Destutt  de  Tracy.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  society,  that  Gabanais 
addressed  his  celebrated  letter  ^^Sur  les  causes  premidres^'  to  Mr.  Fanriel. 
The  latter  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits  he  undertook  an  examination 
into  the  Romansh  idioms  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  our  modem  literature.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  made  col- 
lections of  the  vestiges  of  the  Geltic  and  the  Basque,  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  horizon  of  his  investigations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit. 

But  these  first  studies  of  his,  though  varied,  patient  and  profound,  scarcely 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  closet,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
any  result  to  the  public.  For  his  earliest  publications  were  only  translations, 
first  of  a  poem  of  Baggeson  (in  1810),  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  and  then 
in  1828  of  two  tragedies  of  Manzoni,  one  of  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  author. 

During  all  this  long  interval  we  have  nothing  else  from  his  pen,  except 
occasional  articles  on  archeeology  and  linguistics,  until  in  1824-26  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Ghants  populaires  de  la  Grdce  modeme,^'  of  which  he  gave  the 
original  text  with  a  translation.  Now  as  this  work  appeared  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  and 
as  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  second  the  heroic  struggle  of  that  nation 
against  the  ascendency  of  the  Grescent,  the  author^s  name  was  as  it  were 
identified  with  it,  and  Fanriel  became  at  once  known  and  distinguished 
throughout  entire  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1880  gave  a  new  impulsion  to  hb  literary  activity.  It 
carried  certain  friends  of  his  into  power,  who  knew  his  industry  and  abili- 
ties, and  tbey  created  a  chair  of  modern  literature  for  him  in  connection 
with  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris.  This  he  filled  with  great  distinction, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  of  professor  that  he  gave  us  his  maturest  and 
most  finished  productions. 

Fauriel  considered  the  south  of  France  as  the  cradle  of  all  our  modem 
civilization ;  he  linked  the  medissval  literature  of  the  Proven9als  to  the  remi- 
niscences of  Greco-Roman  culture,  and  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy  di- 
rectly to  that  of  the  Proven9als.  So  great  an  importance  did  he  attach  to 
the  latter,  tliat  he  considered  the  German  Minnesingers  even  as  the  result  of 
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its  inflaence,  wbioh  through  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs  had  extended  itself  as 
far  as  the  distant  East.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  idea,  he  oonoeived  the  plan 
of  writing  a  complete  history  of  this  civilization,  to  trace  it  through  all  the 
phases  of  its  progressive  development.  As  the  first  result  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking, he  published  in  1886  his  ^*  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  m^ridionale  sons  la 
domination  des  conqu^rants  germains,^'  in  four  volumes;  a  work  of  immense 
research,  and  rare  historical  sagacity  and  judgment,  which  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions.  Soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  elaborate  history,  we  find  Fauriel  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  "  Histoire  Litt6raire  de  la  France,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  variety  of 
articles  on  literary  history,  among  which  there  is  one  on  the  Trouvdres  of 
the  north  of  France,  that  fills  nearly  an  entire  quarto  of  many  hundred 
pages.  The  ^*  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  "  also  boasts  of  several  articles  from  his 
pen.  As  assistant  conservateur  of  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  he  edited  for 
Guizot^s  collection  the  historical  poem  ^^Lacroisade  contre  les  h^r^tiquesalbi- 
geois,"  of  which  he  gave  the  Proven9al  text,  with  a  translation  and  an  intro- 
duction. During  all  this  time  Fauriel  continued  to  lecture  from  his  chair, 
as  professor,  on  the  history  of  modern  literature,  and  delivered  extensive  and 
elaborate  courses,  not  only  on  the  Proven9a],  but  also  on  Italian  and  Spanish 
literature.  But  he  was  removed  by  death,  before  any  of  these  discourses 
were  published,  and  the  present  history  did  not  appear  in  type  until  1846, 
two  years  after  his  decease.  It  was  edited  by  one  of  his  associates — M. 
Mohl,  of  the  Institute.  The  remaining  courses  were  promised  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1854,  the  same  editor  gave  us  his  **  Dante  et  les  origines  de  la 
langue  et  la  litt^rature  italiennes,"  a  work  equally  full  of  original  research  and 
interest.    A  history  of  Spanish  literature  is  yet  to  come. 

And  these  courses  of  Fauriel  are  far  from  being  mere  repetitions  of 
what  had  been  written  before  him,  or  generalizations  founded  on  other 
men^s  opinions  or  statements ;  they  bear  the  imprint  of  original  researches, 
extensive,  unwearied  and  profound ;  they  contain  a  multitude  of  new  facts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  aspects  of  the  subjects  he  discourses  on.  That  this  is 
really  so,  the  reader  may  convince  himself  by  observing  the  care  with  which 
the  author  traces  the  vestiges  of  Grseco-Koman  influences  on  the  civilization 
of  the  south  of  Gaul  in  several  chapters  of  this  work,  or  the  labor  he  ex- 
pends on  showing  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  literary  traditions 
of  all  the  nations  of  mediseval  Europe  in  his  examination  of  the  Scandina- 
vian songs,  the  Ileldenbuch  and  the  Nibelungen,  with  reference  to  the  curi- 
ous epos  of  Walter,  for  which  he  claims  Proven9al  origin.  His  chapters  on 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  ^e  equally  remarkable  and  clear,  and  on 
this  point  too  he  is  so  far  from  indolently  acquiescing  in  the  verdict  of 
others,  that  he  takes  original  ground  against  men  like  Raynouard  even.  His 
examination  of  the  Proven9al  epopee,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
latter  half  of  this  course,  has  been  pronounced  the  first  successful  attempt 
of  the  kind.  In  fact,  nothing  connected  with  his  subject  remains  unex- 
plored or  unarranged,  nothing  escapes  the  searching  test  of  his  keen  Intel- 
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lect,  which  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  trained  in  the  best  school  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  only  familiar  with,  bat  oftener  in  advance  of 
everything  known  in  his  day  on  lingoistics,  literary  history,  and  criti- 
cism. 

The  new  interest  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  France 
by  the  labors  of  men  like  Raynouard  and  Fauriel,  gave  rise  to  numerous 
other  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Germany.  Among  the  Italians  Galvani,  Per- 
ticari,  and  the  poet  Monti  have  written  on  this  subject.  In  Germany,  Wil- 
helm  Schlegel  was  among  the  first  that  took  notice  of  the  new  literary 
movement  in  France,  and  has  left  us  a  classical  essay  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
view of  one  of  Raynouard^s  publications.  Diez  devoted  many  years  exclu- 
sively to  this  study,  and  has  furnished  us  not  only  a  very  spirited  history 
of  Provengal  literature,  but  also  a  comparative  grammar  of  all  the  five  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin,  and  an  etymological  lexicon  of  the  same. 
Fuchs  has  examined  into  the  relation  between  the  Proven9al  and  the  Latin, 
Mahn  has  published  new  editions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  also  the  biographies  of  these  poets  in  the  original. 

In  France  itself,  these  publications  are  still  more  numerous.  The  volumes 
of  the  ^^Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,''  the  ^^  Journal  des  Savants,"  and 
the  "M^moires"  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  abound 
in  articles  and  extracts  relative  to  this  particular  literature.  Sainte-Palaye 
had  already  commenced  a  glossary  of  the  Romansh  in  1788,  but  the  revolu- 
tion had  interrupted  the  publication  of  it,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  ever 
appeared  in  type.  Roquefort  gave  us  another  in  1808.  In  1819,  Roohegude 
published  an  outline  of  a  third,  and  in  the  same  year  his  ^*  Parnasse  Occi- 
tanien,"  a  new  anthology  of  Proven9al  poetry  in  one  volume.  In  1840, 
Guessard  collected  and  edited  the  MSS.  grammars  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  more  recently  Gatien-Arnoult  published  for  the  first  time  Ohancellor 
Molinier's  ^^  Flors  del  gay  saber,"  in  four  volumes.  In  the  year  1846,  two  his- 
tories of  Proven9al  literature  appeared  in  Belgium,  one  from  the  pen  of  Van 
BemAiel,  the  other  from  that  of  de  Laveleye.  Other  works  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  French  language  were  written  by  Mandet,  Lafon,  and  Bruce 
White.  The  curiosity  of  philological  inquiry  has  extended  even  to  the 
patois  of  France,  and  we  have  now  several  works  upon  the  subject  Oabri6 
has  given  us  a  work  on  the  modern  Troubadour,  Jacques  Jasmin.  We  thus 
perceive,  that  the  chivalry  and  the  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies are  no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  empty  declamation  or  indiscriminate 
eulogy.  They  are  before  us  in  living  monuments,  that  claim  our  praise  or 
censure  according  to  their  merit.  And  if  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  les- 
son for  the  future,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind,  then  the  men  who  by  their 
genius  and  industry  have  led  us  to  a  correcter  appreciation  of  its  history, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race. 
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8.  Grammalrea  romance  In^dltes  da  18e  8i6cle,  par  F.  Ouenard.    Paris,  1840. 

8.  Las  flora  del  gay  saber  estier  dichas  Las  leys  d*  amors. — This  Is  a  long  Provencal  treatise  on 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Prosody,  etc.,  composed,  between  1824  and  1880,  by  GaiUIanme  MoUnler, 
chancellor  of  the  academy  of  tiie  gay  tdber  at  Toaloose,  and  recently  published,  for  the  flrst 
time,  by  Gatien-Amoalt,  In  his  Monomens  de  la  litt^ratore  romane  depuis  le  14e  slide. 
Paris  et  Tonloose  (without  date),  4  vols.  Sto. 

4.  Delia  Yolgar  Lingua,  di  M.  Pletro  Bembo  Oardinale,  (In  the  10th,  11th  and  18th  rolnmes  of  the 
Gpere  del  Cardinale  Bembo).  Milano,  1810.  This  work  contains  a  notice  of  some  of  the  Pro- 
Ten^al  Ingredients  of  the  Italian  language,  adopted  by  the  poets  of  the  nation. 

6.  La  Crusca  Provenzale,  overo  le  Tod,  frasi,  forme  e  manlere  de  dire,  che  b  lingua  toscana  ha 
presa  della  prorensale,  opera  dl  Antonio  Bastero.  Roma,  1724^  foL— This  is  by  a  native  of  the 
parts  of  the  South,  In  which  the  Provencal  still  exists  as  a  popular  dialect. 

6.  Recherches  sur  la  langue  romane.— Origine  et  formation  de  la  langue  romane. — Grammaire 
Romane,  par  M.  Raynouard  (In  the  Ist  rol.  of  his  Choix  de  poesies  des  Troubadours).  Paris 
1818. — R^sum^  de  la  Grammaire  Romane,  by  the  same,  (in  the  1st  rol.  of  his  Lexique  Roman). 
Paris,  1888.  These  are  the  flrst  attempts  of  a  critical  exposition  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the 
Provencal  langusge,  and  are  sUll  the  leading  authority  upon  the  BubJect,In  the  French  language. 

7.  Grammatik  der  romanlschen  Sprachen,  von  Friedrich  Dies.  Bonn  188(M4,  8  vols.  8vo. — 
This  is  a  grammatical  exposition  of  aUl  the  languages  derived  from  the  old  Roman,  I.  e.,  of  the 
Provencal,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  Wallachian. 

8.  Die  romanische  Sprache  in  ihrem  Terhiltniss  sur  lateiDlschen,  von  A.  Fuchs.  Halle. 
1849. — On  the  connection  between  the  Romansh  languages  and  the  Latin  we  have  ako  learned 
researches  from  Pott  in  Udfer*s  Zeitschrift  ftir  die  Wlssenschaft  der  Sprache,  vol.  8d ;  in  Aufrecht 
u.  Kiihn*s  Zdtsch.  filr  vergL  Sprachforschnng,  voL  Ist,  and  In  the  Zeltsch.  fiir  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,  1888. 

9.  Observations  sur  la  langue  et  la  litt^rature  provensales,  par  W.  A.  Schlegel  (in  voL  2d  of  his 
(Buvres  ^ciites  en  Fran^ais).    Leipslg,  1846. 

10.  Etymologische  Forschungen  auf  dem  Geblete  der  romanlschen  Sprachen,  von  0.  A.  F.  Mahn. 
Berlin,  1865. 

II.  Glossaire  de  Tandenne  langue  fkran9alse,  depute  son  origine  Jusqu'au  slide  de  Louis  XIV., 
par  la  Gume  de  Salnte-Palaye.    Paris,  1788,  fol. 

18.  Glossaire  de  la  langue  romane,  par  B.  de  Roquefort.    Paris,  1808. 

18.  Essal  d*un  glossaire  occitanien,  par  Rochegude.    Toulouse,  1819,  8vo. 

14.  Lexique  Roman,  ou  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  des  Troubadours,  comparie  avee  lee  autres 
langues  de  I'Europe  latine,  pr6cid6  de  nouvelles  recherches  historiques  et  philologiques,  d*ttn 
risum^  de  la  grammaire  romane,  d*  un  nouveau  choix  dee  poisles  orlginales  des  Troubadours 
et  d*extraits  de  podmes  divers,  par  M.  Raynouard.    Paris.  188S~44.    6  vols.  8vo. 

15.  Lexicon  etymologicum  linguarum  romanarum,  Italicss,  hlflp<^<^iB,  gallicaB.  Par.  Fred.  Dies. 
Bonn,  1858.    8vo. 

Ift.  Hlstolre  de  la  langue  romane,  par  Frandsque  Mandet.    Pay  ei  Paris,  1840.  _ 

17.  HIstoire  des  langues  romanes  et  de  leur  litt^rature,  par  Bmce-White.    Paris,  1841.    8  vols. 

8vo. 
la  Altromanlsche  Sprachdenkmale,  nebsi  einer  Abhandlong  tlber  den  epischen  vers,  von  meor. 

Dies.    Bonn,  1846. 

19.  Tableau  historique  et  Uttfralre  de  la  langue  parl6e  dans  le  mldi  de  U  Franc*  »t  oonnue  sous 
le  nom  de  langue  provenzale,  par  Marie  Lafon.    Paris,  1842.  ^ 

20.  De  dementis  grammaticii  poUsiimam  linguss  francogallica  scrlpdt  I«w  "run, 
lou& 
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81.  Gnunmaire  de  la  Ungoe  d*oiI,  on  grmmmalre  de«  dUlecUf  firan^als  mix  xiie  fX  xiUe  siddet 
'  par  J.  P.  Borfay.    Berlin,  1859-54. 

*     .  82.  Tableau  des  Idiomes  popnlaires  de  la  France,  par  J.  A.  Schnakenborg.    Berlin,  1840. 

\ .  88.  Histoire  litt^raire,  philolog;iqne  et  bibliognphique  de«  patoii,  par  Piorqain  de  Oemblonx. 

>.  Paris.  1841. 

r  Mk  Articles  on  the  Romansh  languages  In  the  Journal  des  Sarants  of  the  years  1855, 1856, 180T, 

I  etc,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.    Tols.  xt.  xtIL  xxiii.  and  xxIt.  (firrt 

series). 
85.  Gloflsarinm  ad  scriptores  medin  et  Inflmse  latinitatis,  cnra  ac  studio  C.  Du  Cange.   Parisiis,  1T8S. 
6  Tols.  foL — and  Sopplementnm  ad  anctiorem  Canglani  editionem,  auct.  D.  P.  Carpentier.    YwA- 
sils,  1766.— New  edition  of  both  these  works  by  HenscheL    Paris,  1840^50.    7  toIs.  4to. 
86w  Mithridates,  oder  Allgemdne  ^rachmkunde.  Ton  Adelung  u.  Tatcr.   BerUn,  1817.  4  rok.  8to. 
!     "  87.  Das  Wort  in  seiner  organischen  Yerwandlnng,  von  K.  P.  Becker.    Frankfort,  a.  M.,  1888. 

88.  Organism  der  dentschen  Sprache,  von  K.  F.  Becko*.    Frankfort,  1841-48. 

89.  ParalUle  des  Ungues  de  1*  Surope  et  de  llnde,  par  F.  G.  Etchhoff.    Paris,  1888.    4to. 
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k.  The  oldest  nterary  monuments  of  the  Proren^al  language  are  certain  law  documents,  from 

the  year  960,  consisting  of  a  barbarous  intermixture  of  Latin  and  ProTcnf  al  terms  and  phrases, 

which  the  reader  will  find  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Raynouard^  Cholx  de  po^  des  Troa> 

badours,  and  also  in  Dies*  work  already  mentioned  (L,  No.  18.) 

B.  The  earliest  work  known  to  us,  deserring  the  name  of  a  literary  composition  in  the  Proren- 

al  language.  Is  a  poem  on  Boethins,  from  the  dose  of  the  10th  century,  of  which  a  fragment  of 

~7  verses  b  still  extant.    This  fkagment,  with  some  other  compositions,  chiefly  poetical,  of  a 

I  somewhat  later  date,  has  been  edited  by  R^ynouard  in  his  Ch.>lx  d.  po6s,  d.  Troub.,  and  atoo  bj 

Dies  in  his  Altromanische  Sprachdenkmale. 

C  MSSl  collections  of  Provencal  poetry,  from  the  golden  age  of  its  existence  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  Provencal  was  the  language  par  esceeiJ^nee  of  chivalry  and  of  the  courts  (L  cl, 
during  the  18th  and  18th  centuries),  made  at  diiferent  epochs  and  by  various  luuids,  are  presa-red 
in  the  different  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  An  account  of  those  manuscripts  is  furnished  as 
by  M.  Raynouard  in  IiisClkolxde  po6s.  des  Troub.,  voL  ii.  page  cUv.-clxiv.,  voL  vL  Appendix,  and 
in  the  Index  to  the  5th  volume  of  hb  Lexiqne  Roman.  An  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  foreign 
IfSSu  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor  by  If.  de  Sainte-Palaje,  Is  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Arsenal,  at  Paris. 

D.  Printed  worlcs  relating  to  the  subject  of  Provencal  poetiy  and  its  history : 

I.  Les  vies  des  plus  c^l^bres  et  andens  poiftes  provencaox,  qui  ont  fleuri  du  temps  des  eomtea  do 
Provence,  par  Jean  de  Nostre  Dame,  procureor  en  la  cour  du  parlement  de  Provence.  I^oa, 
1575.    Svo. 

9.  Istoria  della  volgar  poesSa,  scritta  da  Giovan  Mario  CrescimbenL  Roau^  1688,  and  Tene^a, 
179i>-81.  7  voU.  4«o.  of  which  the  second  volume  contains  a  translation  of  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Nostradamus,  with  some  additions,  and  a  number  of  specameos  of  Proven^  jpo^jty 
with  an  Italian  translation  opposite. 

8L  Uistolre  litt^raire  des  Troubadours,  contaumt  leors  vies,  des  extraits  de  leurs  pieces,  et  plndewt 
particularity  sur  les  moeurs,  les  usages  et  I*histoire  du  12e  et  du  13e  si^es.  Paris,  1774. 
8  vols.  12mo.  This  work,  whidi  i^peared  without  the  name  of  the  author,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Abb^  MUlot,  and  redacted  firom  the  papers  of  Sainte-Palaye. 

4.  The  Bterary  history  of  the  Troubadours,  containing  their  lives,  extracts  flrom  their  works,  do. 
By  Mrs.  Dobson.    London,  1907.    12mo->A  translation  and  abrkigment  of  the  work  of  Milloi. 

Al  Choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troabadonrs,  par  M.  Raynouard.  Paris,  1816-80.  5  vols.  Svo. 
The  first  printed  collection  of  Provencal  poetiy  of  any  note,  induding  a  critical  ^-r^miTi^tj^^ 
Into  the  formation  of  the  language,  the  earliest  specimens  of  its  literature,  a  grammar,  and  ono 
volume  of  biographical  notices  from  Provencal  sources,  with  an  indication  of  the  number  of 
pieces  yet  extant  in  MSSL  from  the  respective  poets,  of  which  but  a  limited  number  could  be  ad> 
mitted  into  the  collection.    This  Is  still  the  most  complete  work  on  this  branch  of  the  sulked. 

6.  Nonvean  choix  des  po6iies  originales  des  Troul>adonrs,  et  d*extraits  des  poemes  divets  par  If. 
Raynouard  y\n  the  1st  voL  of  his  Lexique  Roman t.  Paris,  1SS8.  This  volume  contains  tbo 
prtndpal  poetical  romances  of  the  Provtti^als,  either  entire  or  in  part,  with  a  number  of  otitor 
picceiL 

7.  Le  Pamasse  Ocdtanien,  ou  cholx  des  poMes  originales  des  Troubadours,  tiroes  des  miniiiiiHi 
nationaux  lanonymoos,  but  Imown  to  be  by  Rochegude)^    Toulouse,  1819.    Svo. 

8.  A  general  outline  of  the  history  of  Provencal  literature  is  contained  in  the  **  HIstdre  litt^ndro 
de  la  France,**  voL  viL,  p.  xxx.,  and  voL  xvL.  p.  191,  sqq.  Essays  on  the  dUTerent  TronbadoonL 
with  extracts  from  their  writings,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  M.  Em^ric-David,  in  vola  xliL,  xfr., 
XV.,  xviL,  xviiL,  xix..  and  xx.  The  whole  of  voL  xxiL  Is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
writings  of  the  Troabadonrs  and  Trouvercs,  and  b  chiefly  frtMn  the  pen  of  C.  Faurid. 

9.  Die  Werke  der  Trool>adours  In  provencalbcher  Sprache,  nadi  Rayiiouard,  Rochegude,  Diea  n. 
nach  den  Uandschriften,  heraasg.  von  C.  A.  F.  Mahn.    Berlin,  1846^    And  by  the  same 
Gedichte  der  Troubadours,  etc    Berlin,  1S96. 

16l    Die   Kographieea   der   Troubadours  In   prov.    ^rache,   heraasg.   von   C  A.  F. 
Beriin,]$&l 

II.  Altfr^nswslsdie  lieder,  bericht.  u.  ertaot.  mit  Besug  aaf  die  proven^aBtche,  altitaflenbeko  n. 
miitelhochdeutsche  liederdiduang.    Ton  Ed.  Martxner.    Berlin,  1858^    ]8mo. 

18.  Romanisdie  Inedita,  aaf  itaUenischen  Bibliotheken  gesamatdt.    Von  Paul  Heyse.    Betfln, 

1S56.    8vo. 
Ml  P.cflTe  Vidal*s  Ucder,  heraasgcfebcB  voo  C  Bartsch.    Berlin,  1S57.    18sbo. 
14.  Der  tnmiin  von  Fcrmhras  provcuattich  Wraaigcgeben  von  lauaanud  Bd^kcr.     Berlin, 

urn.    41*. 
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16.  Die  Poesia  der  Troubadours,  tod  Friedrich  Dies.  Zwickau,  1827,  and  the  same  French  by 
RoiBin.  Lille,  1846.  This  Is  a  critical  examination  of  the  poetry  of  the  ProTenyals,  and  a  hia- 
tory  of  it. 

16.  Onervationl  suUa  poesla  del  TroTatori,  da  G.  OalvanL    Modena,  1889.    8ro. 

17.  Fiore  di  storia  letteraria  e  oayalleresca  della  Ocdtanla,  da  G.  CktlTanL    MUano,  1846.    8to. 
16.  De  la  langue  et  de  la  po6de  proTencales,  par  le  baron  Eugene  Ton  BenuneL    Bruzelles  et 

Paris,  1846.    8to. 
19.  Histoire  de  la  langue  et  Utt^rature  proTen^ale,  par  Emile  de  LaTeleye.    Bruzelles  et  Paris, 

1846.    8to. 
90.  Histoire  de  V  ^pop<6e  dn  moyen  age :— Bomans  proTcn^aux,  par  0.  Fauriel  (in  the  ReTue  des 

deux  Mondes  of  1^9.) 
81.  M^molres  sur  l^ancienne  chcTallerie,  par  la  Cume  de  Sainte-Palaye.     Paris,  1781.    8  toIs., 

18mo.,  and  8d  ed.,  aTec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  historiques,  par  C.  Nodier.    Paris,  1896. 

2  Tols.,  8to.    English:  Memoirs  of  ancient  chlTalry,  etc,  by  the  translator  of  the  life  of 

Petrarch.    London,  1784.    8to. 
88.  Document!  d*amore,  del  Francisco  Barberino.    Roma.  1640. 
88.  Erotica,  sen  Amatoria,  Andre»  Capellanl  regil,  Tetustinimi  scriptoris,  ad  Tenerandnm  snum 

amicum  Gualterum  scripta,  etc.,  in  publicum  emissa  a  Dethmaro  Mulhero.    Dorpmundee,  1610. 

8to.    a  notice  of  this  book  in  Rajnouard^s  choix,  toL  2d,  and  in  the  Hist,  litter,  de  la  France, 

Tol.  xxl.,  p.  680. 
84.  Ausspriiche  der  Minnegerichte,  aus  alten  Handschriflen.  herausg.  u.  mit.  ein.  hist.  AbhandL 

iiber  d.  Minnegerichte  begleltet,  Ton  C.  Freih.  t.  Aretin.    Miinchen,  1808. 

26.  Monuments  de  la  litt^rature  romane,  depuis  le  14e  sidcle,  publics  par  M.  Gatien— Arnoult. 
Paris  et  Toulouse  (without  date),  4  toIs.,  8to.  (of  which  the  4th  toL  contains  the  prise  poems 
of  the  academy  of  the  ffay  taber  at  Toulouse.) 

26.  Notices  et  extraits  de  quelques  ouTrages  ^orits  en  patois  dn  midi  de  la  France.    Paris,  1840. 

27.  Le  Troubadour  modem  (L  e.,  Jacques  Jasmin),  par  M.  Cabri6.    Paris,  1840. 

III.  Works  Belatiko  to  the  Literature  o?  the  Trouteres  and  to  that  op 

THE  Middle  Age  in  General. 

1.  Fabliaux  et  contes  des  pontes  flrancais  de  xie,  xiie,  xille,  xItc  et  xtc.  slides,  par  Barbasan. 
Paris.  1766.    8  toIs.  8to.— New  edUtion  by  M6on.    Paris,  1808.    4  toIs.  8to. 

2.  Fabliaux  et  contes,  etc,  du  xiie,  et  du  xliie  si^cle,  par  Legrand  d'  Aussy.  Paris,  1829.  6  toIs. 
8to. 

8.  NouTcan  recueil  de  fabliaux  et  contes  In^dlts,  pubUA  par  M.  M^on.    Paris,  1828.    2  toIs.  8to. 

—This  is  abo  the  editor  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  du  Renart  and  of  scTeral  others. 
4.  De  la  chanson  de  Roland,  du  roman  de  Tristan,  de  la  Violette,  de  comte  de  Poitiers,  de  Horn, 

etc,  par  Francisque  MicheL    Paris,  1880-87  (in  separate  Tolumes). 
6.  Lais  in^dits  des  xiie  et  xiiie  slides,  d'apres  les  MSS.  de  France  et  d'  Angleterre,  publics  par 

Francisque  MicheL    Paris,  1886. 

6.  Jongleurs  et  TrouT&res,  ou  choix  des  salute,  ^pltres,  etc.,  des  xlUe  et  xItc  slides,  par  Achille 
JublnaL    Paris,  1885.  *  8to. 

7.  NouTcau  recueil  des  contes,  dlts,  fabliaux  et  autres  pieces  in^dites  des  xilie,  xItc,  et  xtc 
slides,  par  A.  JublnaL    Paris,  1889-42.    8  toIs  8to. 

8.  Equals  historiques  sur  les  bardes,  les  Jongleurs  et  les  trouT^res  normands,  et  anglo-normands, 
par  rAbb6  G.  Delarue.    Paris,  1884.    8  toIs.  8to. 

9.  TrouT^res,  Jongleurs  et  m^nestrels  du  nord  de  la  France  et  du  midi  de  la  Belglque,  par  Arthur 
Dlnaux.    Valenciennes  et  Paris,  1887-48.    8  toIs.  8to. 

10.  Les  romans  en  prose  des  cycles  de  la  table  ronde  et  de  Charlemagne,  par  J.  W.  Schmidt. 

11.  Po^mes  des  bardes  bretons  du  Tie.  slide,  par  VUlemarqu^.    Paris,  1860. 

12.  Histoire  des  lettres  au  moyen-6ge,  par  Amedtfe  DuquesneL    Paris,  1842.    4  toIs.  8to. 
18.  Des  fites  du  moyen  &ge,  ciTiles,  militaires  et  religieuses,  par  A.  de  Matronne. 

14.  Poesies  populalres  latinos  ant^rieures  au  xiie  si^de. — And:   Po6sies  populaires  latines  an 

moyen  4ge,  par  E.  du  MiriL    Paris,  1849.    8to. 
16.  Poisies  inidites  du  moyen  6ge,  par  B.  du  Miril.    Paris,  1854.    8to. 

16.  Exempla  poeseos  latlna  medil  »Ti,  edita  a  M.  Hauptlo  lusato.    Vindobona,  1884. 

17.  Latina  qusB  medium  per  »Tum  in  triTlis,  necnon  in  monasterlis  Tulgabantur,  carmina  seduJo 
iterum  collegit  EL  du  MerlL    Paris,  1847. 

18.  Hymni  latlnl  medii  ktI,  e  codd.  M8S.  edidit  et  annotationlbus  illustrsTit  F.  J.  Mone.  Friburgi 
BrisgoTia,  1866.    8  toIs.  8to. 

19.  Spedmens  of  Latin  poetry,  secular  and  religious,  f^m  CTcry  century  of  the  middle  age  will  be 
found  in  Migne^s  PatrologiiB  Cursus  Gompletus,  in  Bolland*s  and  In  Mabillon*s  Acta  Sanctorum, 
in  Bouquet,  Perts  and  other  historical  collections,  indicated  in  No.  V.  of  this  Ust. 

20.  Etudes  sur  les  mystdres,  par  Onesime  Le  Roy.    Paris,  1887.    8to. 

21.  Mystires  inidits  du  xtc  sldcle,  par  A.  JublnaL    Paris.  1887.    2  toIs.  8to. 

28.  Les  MS8.  fran9ais  de  la  bibliotbdqne  dn  Roi,  par  Paolin  Paris.    Paris,  1848.    4  toIs.  8to. 

IV. — Works  on  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  Literature,  Examined  or 

Referred  to  in  this  Volume. 

L  Bdda  S«emundar  bins  Froda,  sItc  Edda  rhythmlca  sen  antlquior,  Tulgo  Sasraandina  dicta, 
Hafnia,  1787-1828.  8  parts,  4to.  The  same  from  the  text  of  Rask,  edited  by  AfzeUua  Uul- 
mia,  1818.    8to. 
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2.  Edda  Itlandonim  per  Bnorronem  Sturl»  conacrlpU.  Ed.  P.  J.  Resenius.  Haanle,  1665.  4to. 
(The  original  text  of  the  younger  Edda,  with  a  Danish  and  Latin  translation). 

8.  Snorra-Edda  asamt  Skaldu,  etc.,  atgefln  af  R.  K.  Rask.  BtockhoUnl,  1818.  8to.  (Tonnger  Edda, 
critical  text). 

4.  Die  Lleder  der  &Iteren  Edda  erkl&ri  dorch  die  Briider  Grimm.    Berlin,  1815.    2  toIs.  8to. 

5.  Die  Edda,  nebst  elner  Elnleltong  iiber  nord.  Poesie  u.  Mythologie,  von  Friedr.  RtUu.  Berlin, 
1812.    8vo. 

6.  Die  altere  u.  Jilngere  Edda,  nebat  den  mythlschen  Enfihlongen  der  Skalda,  tibenetii  Ton  Karl 
Simrock.    Stuttgart,  1855.    8vo. 

7.  Lleder  der  Edda  von  den  Nibelnngen,  iibersetst  ron  E.  M.  Ll  Ettmiiller.  Ziiricb,  1887. 
8to. 

8.  Maliet^a  Northern  Antiquities,  translated  from  the  French  by  Bishop  Percy.  New  edition 
edited  by  BlackwelL  London,  1S47.  12mo.  (This  contains  an  account  of  both  Eddas,  with 
some  extracts  from  them). 

9.  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  by  G.  Plgott.    London. 

10.  Fomaldar  S9gur  Nortlanda  eptir  05mlin  handritum  utgefbar  af  C.  C.  Rafh.  Kaufinannahbfta, 
1829.    8  vols.  8vo.— (Text  of  the  VOeunga-Saga  in  vol.  Ist,  p.  114-184). 

11.  WUklna-Saga :  sive  HistorisB  Wilkinenslum,  Theodorlcl  Yeronensis,  ac  NIflnngorum,  etc., 
opera  Joh.  Peringakiold.  Stockholmis,  1715.  (Original,  with  a  Swedish  and  a  Latin  trans- 
laUon). 

12.  Saga-Bibliothek,  by  P.  S.  Miiller.  Copenhagen,  1816.  8  vols.  Svo.  (An  account  of  the  dUTer- 
ent  sagas,  with  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them). 

18.  Nordlsoie  Heldenromane,  iiberaetst  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  Hagen.  Berlin,  1814-28.  6  vols.  12mo. 
(These  volumes  contain  a  German  version  of  the  Yolsunga  and  Wllkina  Sagas  >. 

14.  Ulfllas :  veteiis  et  novl  testamenti  gothice  fragmenta,  quss  supersunt,  ed.  U.  G.  de  Gabelents 
et  J.  Lcebe.    Lipslae,  1848-46.    2  vols.  4to. 

15.  Die  beiden  Utesten  Gedlchte  aus  dem  8ten  Tahrh.  L  e.  Das  Lied  von  Hlldebrand  o.  das 
Wessebrunner  Gebet,  herausg.  von  Jac.  Grimm.    Cassel,  1812.    4to. 

16.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  edited  by  J.  M.  Kemble.  London,  1885.  2  vols.  12mo. — 
The  same,  edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford,  1855 ;  and  by  EttmtiUer,  Ziiricb,  1840. 

17.  Altd&nische  Heldenlieder,  Balladen  u.  M&rchen,  Ubersetst  von  W.  K.  Grimm.  Helderberg, 
1811. 

18.  Das  Heldenbuch  in  der  Ursprache,  herausgegeben  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  Hagen  u.  Anton  Primlsser. 
Berlin,  1820.    2thelle,4to. 

19.  Deutsche  Heldensage,  von  Wilhelm  Grimm.    Gdttingen.  1829.    Svo. 

20.  Ueldenbilder  aus  den  Sagenkreisen  KarKs  des  Grossen,  Artus,  der  Tafelrunde  n.  des 
Grals,  Attlla*s,  der  Amelungen  u.  Nibelungen,  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  Hagen.  Breslau,  1818.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

21.  De  prima  expedltione  AttUsB  regis  Hunnorum  In  Galllas,  ac  de  rebus  gestis  Waltharli,  Aqol- 
tanorum  principis,  ed.  F.  K.  I.  Fischer.     Llpsis,  1780. 

22.  Latelnscbe  Gedichte  aus  dem  lOten  Jahrhundert,  herausg.  von  Jacob  Grimm  u.  Schmeller, 
GiJttingen,  1888,  8vo.  (This  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  the  Aquitanian 
hero,  with  a  critical  examination  of  its  contents  and  history). 

28.  Walter,  Prins  von  Aquitanien ;  ein  Heldengedicht  aus  dem  6ten  Jahrhundert,  aus  dem 
latelnischen  Codex  ubersetst  von  F.  Molter.    Karlsruhe,  1818. 

24.  Das  Nibelungen  Lied  in  der  alteeten  Gestalt,  herausg.  von  F.  H.  t.  d.  Hagen.  BrMlau,  1810, 
2d  ed..  1816. 

25.  Der  Nibelungen  Noth  mit  der  Klage,  herausg.  von  Carl  Lachmann.    Berlin,  1826.    4to. 

26.  Der  Nibelungen  Lied,  Abdruck  der  Handsch.  d«i  Freih.  v.  Lassberg.  Leipslg,  1840.  4to. 
Modem  German  versions  or  translations  of  this  ^os  by  Pfltser,  Biisching,  Simrock,  Marbach, 
Ulnsberg,  Zenne,  etc. 

27.  The  Lay  of  the  last  Nibelungen,  translated  into  English  verse,  by  Jonathan  Birch.  Berlin, 
1848.    Svo. 

28.  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earliest  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  romances, 
by  H.  Weber  and  R.  Jamieson.  Edinburgh,  1814.  4to.  This  volume  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  by  Weber,  with  occasional  metrical  versions  of  passages.  In  it  the  reader 
will  also  find  an  account  of  the  Hildebrandslied  and  of  the  Heldenbuch,  with  a  number  of  other 
valuable  notices  relative  to  the  subject  of  Northern  and  Germanic  literature.  An  elaborate  and 
spirited  examination  of  the  great  Teutonic  epos  of  the  middle  age  Is  furnished  us  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  in  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.    Boston,  1888-«l. 

29.  Uber  die  ursprungUcbe  Gestalt  des  Gedichtes  von  der  Nibelungen  Noth,  von  Carl  Lachmann. 
Berlin,  1816.    Svo. 

80   Des  Nibelungen,  saga  m^rovingienne  de  la  N6erlande,  par  Louis  de  Baecker.    Paris  ei  0am- 

brai,1858.    8vo. 
81.  Minnesinger,  oder  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  xilten,  xiilten  a.  xivten  Jahrhunderts,  aus  den 

Handschriften  u.  friiheren  Drucken  gesammelt,  etc.,  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  Hagen.    Leipslg,  1808. 

8  vols.,  4to.    Earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  Bodmer,  in  2  vols.,  4to. 
82   Lays  of  the  Minnesingers  or  German  Troubadours,  by  Edgar  Taylor,  London. 
8H.  Blinnelieder  aus  dem  Schwabischen  ZeiUlter,  von  Ludwig  Tieck.    Berlin,  1808.    Svo. 
iH.  Tableau  de  la  litt^rature  du  Nord  au  moyen  4ge  en  Allemagne  et  en  Angleterre,  en  BeandinA- 

vle  et  en  Slavonic,  par  F.  G.  Elchhoff.    Lyon  et  Paris,  1858.    8vo. 

V. — Classical  akd  Historical  Works,  Collections  of  MKDiisyAL  Chromiclis, 

KTC,  RErKRRCD  TO  IM  THIS  TOLUMI. 

3.  Talpy*s  edition  of  the  Delphln  Classics  of  the  Latin  language.  London,  1821-2R.  141  vote., 
Svo.  Ausonius,  Csesar,  (?icero,  Julius  Floms,  Jostinua,  Livins,  Lneanus,  PUnins,  BaetODlna, 
Tacitus,  Valerias  Mazimns. 
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a.  Lenudre^s  Colleeiloa  of  Latin  ClaaiiGf.  Parit.  1819-26.  140  rols.,  8to.  Jurenal,  QalnMUaaw, 
Seneca,  etc  ^ 

S.  Jalianl  imperatorU  opera  quae  taperiiinl  omnia  ei  St.  Cyrilll  Ubri  x.  Lipeis,  1796. 
S  vols.,  foL 

4.  Plutarchi  Tltae,  ■econdom  oodd.  Pariiinot  recognorit  Tbeod.  Doehner.  Paridie,  1847. 
2  Tols.,  8to. 

5.  Strabonis  geographlcanim  reram  libri  xrlL    Ed.  J.  P.  Siebenkeee.    LIpdaB.  1746.    6  toIs.,  8to. 

6.  JElIani  de  Taria  hiatoria  llbrl  zlv.    Teneiili  1660,  foL  and  ed.  Goray.    Parit,  1806,  8to. 

7.  Scriptorum  historia  BTsantlnorom  corpoa,  ed.  G.  Nlebuhr  (continued  bj  the  Academj  at 
Berlin.)    Bonn,  1828-68.    48  toIs.,  8to.    Oedrenui,  Epboras,  etc 

8.  iBagoge  in  notitiam  scriptonun  liiftorin  Gallic»,  etc  Studio  J.  FabrlcU.  HamborgK, 
1708.    12mo. 

9.  Bibliotheca  Latlna  media  et  inflmas  aetatfai .  ed.  J.  Fabridns.  Hambnrgn,  1784-46u  6  Tols., 
12mo.f  and  nev  ed.,  by  Emeetl,  Leipifg.    8  Tois.,  8vo. 

10.  HIstorin  Francorum  Soriptoret  coetand  ab  ipeius  gentia  orlglne  ad  regit  PhlUppl  IV.  tempera, 
opera  ac  ttndio  Andreas  et  Frandtci  Du  Ohetnc    Lutetia  Parit.     1689-49.    6  vou.,  fol. 

11.  Rerum  OalHcarum  et  Frandcarum  Scriptoree :  teu  Recueil  des  hittorient  det  Oaulee  et  de  la 
France,  par  D.  Bouquet  et  autrea  b^n^dietint  (and  from  the  18th  vol.  by  M.  Brial  and  other 
members  of  the  Inttitute  of  France.)  Paris,  1788-1841.  20  volt,  folio.— Eglnhard,  Nigelhis, 
Chionicon  Gaufredl  prioris  Tosiensis,  Oderlc  vitalit,  Rigord,  WilUam  of  Malmesbury,  etc 

12.  Monumenta  Germania  hittorica,  Inde  ab  anno  D.  usque  ad  annum  MD.,  etc  Ed.  G.  H.  Ports. 
HannoTertB,  1825-62.  12  volt,  fol.— Eginhard,  Charlemagne't  capitularies,  Carloringlan  and 
other  chronicles,  l^bula  de  Garoii  M  Expeditione  Hispamca,  Nigellus,  £kkard*s  Gasos  Sanoti 
Galli,  Chronicon  Novaliciense,  etc,  etc 

18.  NoTa  bibliotheca  manuscriptorum,  ed.  Philippus  Labbeuf.    Parlsiis,  1657.    Ganfiredi  priorii 

Yos.  chronicon,  etc,  etc 
14.  Rerum  Itallcarum  Soriptoret,  ed.  L.  A.  MuratorL    MediolanI,  1728-61.    29  rols.  foL    Ohrool- 

con  NoTalldence,  etc. 
16.  Rerum  Itallcarum  Scriptores,  ex  Florentinarum  bibilothecamm  codidbus.    Florent.  1748.    2 

Tolt.  foL    Gauthier  Tinitaufs  Itineraiinm,  etc 

16.  Germanicarum  rerum  It.  cdebres  Tetustioresque  chronographL  Franooftirtl,  1666,  foL 
Joannis  Turplni  chronicon. 

17.  Rerum  fflleciacarum  Scriptores,  ed.  F.  W.  Sommersberg.  Llptla,  1780.  6  vols.  foL  Boga- 
phali  chronicon  Polonla. 

18.  De  Getarum  tlve  Gothorum  orlglne  et  rebut  gestit,  scrips.  Jomandes.    Hamburg,  1611.    4\». 

19.  Gapitularia  regum  Francorum  et  pactus  legit  SaUea,  ed.  B.  Baluse.  FarisUa,  1780. 
2  volt.  foL 

20.  Recueil  des  andennes  lois  fran^aises,  depuls  Tan  420  Jusqn*  i  la  r^Tolution  de  1789,  par  MM. 
Jonrdan,  Decrusy,  Itambert  et  Tailiandier.    Parit.    29  volt.  8vo. 

21.  Collection  det  M^moires  relatifli  a  I'hittolre  de  France,  depuis  la  fondation  de  la  mooarohle 
Fran$aise  Jusqu*au  18e  Slide,  etc,  par  M.  Gnisot.    Paris,  1828-86.    81  toIs.  8to. 
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22.  Patrologia  Gursus  Gompletns,  dre  Mbliotheca  uniTersalis  omnium  SS.  patmm,  doctomm, 
scriptorumoue  ecdeslastlcorum,  qui  ab  aro  apostolico  ad  Innocentii  tempera  floruemnt,  eto. 
Aocurante  J.  P.  Minic  Parlsiis,  1889-64.  217  volt.  8ro.  The  workt  of  Gregoriut  Tnronensis, 
Sidonius  Apolllnaiis,  St.  Augustinus,  Gasdodorus,  St.  Cttsarius,  St.  Fortunatus,  St.  Uieronj- 
mus,  St.  Carolut  M.,  Mamertut  Glaudlanut,  etc.,  etc. 

28.  IKbllotheca  veterum  patrum  antiquorumque  tcriptorum  eccletlatticorum,  ed.  A.  Gallandloa. 

Tenetlit.  1766-81.    14  volt.  fol.    St.  Agobard,  Sulpldut  Seyerut,  Sldoniut  Apollinartt,  SalriaBua, 

Lactantlut,  Mamertut  Glaudlanus,  etc 
24.  Sacrosancta  Concilia,  ediU  studio  Philippl  Labbei  et  Gabrlelis  Gassartii.    Parlsiis,  1672L    18 

vols.  foL    Canons  of  the  Councils  of  Aries,  Midnts,  Narbonne,   Orleans,    Rome,  Toledo, 

Tours,  etc 
26.  Acta  Sanctorum  omnium,  eollecta  et  iUustrata,  cura  Joannis  Bollandi  et  allorum.    Antwerpla, 

Tongarloa  et  Bruxellis,  1648-1846.    64  Tolt.  foL    Account  of  St.  Fidet  of  Agen,  etc. 

26.  Acta  Sanctorum  ordlnit  tancti  Benedlcti,  in  taeculorum  clatses  dlstributa.  cura  D.  J.  Mablllon. 
Paritiit,  1668-1702.  9  Tolt.  foL  And  by  the  tame :  Annales  ordinis  sancti  BenedicU.  ParisUs, 
1708-89.    6  Tols.  foL    Account  of  St.  WilUam  the  Pious. 

27.  Gallia  Christiana.    Parlsiis,  1716. 

YI. — GiNBBAL     AND  .MiSCILLANIOUS  WoRKB  RELATIMO    TO    THK    SUBJECT  OF  THIS 

YOLUMI. 

1.  Dell*  orlgfne,  de*  progressl  et  dello  state  attuale  di  ogni  letteratura,  del  Abbate  Gior.  Andres. 

Prato,  1806-21.    20  vols.  8to.,  and  Pisa,  1829.    8  rols.  8to. 
9.  Storia  della  letteratura  Italiana,  del  Cav.  Abate  TiraboschL    Firense,  1806.    16  toIs.  8to. 
8.  De  la  UUirature  dn  mldl  de  TEurope,  par  J.  G.  D.  &  de  Slsmondl.     Paris,  1840.    4  rols.  8to. 

EngUsh  by  Roscoe.    London.    2  toIs.  12mo. 
4.  History  of  Spanidi  Literature,  by  George  Ticknor.    Boston.  1849.    8  vols.  8to. 
6.  Histoire  lltt^raire  de  la  France,  commenc^e  par  des  B^n^dictins  de  la  congregation  de  8alni- 

Maur,  contlnu^e  par  des  membres  de  Tlnttitut.    Paris,  1788-1862.    22  Tolt.  4to. 

6.  Geschichte  der  Poesle  u.  Beredsamkelt  sdt  dem  Ende  des  18ten  JahrhunderU,  Ton  F.  Boattr- 
weck.    GtftUngen,  1801-12.    9  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung,  Ton  G.  G.  Genrinus.    Ldpslg.  1868.    5  toIs.  8to. 

8.  History  of  EngUsh  poetnr,  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  century,  by  T.  Warton.  London,  177Si  4 
Tols.  4to.— New  edition,  London,  1824,  4  toIs.  8to. 

9.  OesdUchte  der  rOmisdien  Utterator,  too  J.  0,  F.  Basbr.    Carlsrahe,  1828.    8to. 
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10.  HIitory  of  the  Uteratore  of  ancient  Greece,  by  0.  Miiller.    London,  1840.    8ro. 

11.  Lideratorgeschichte  der  Araber,  yon  dem  Beginne  bii  su  dem  Ende  des  12ten  Jahrh.  der 
Hldschreta,  Ton  Hammer-PurgBtaU.    WIen,  1850-56.    7  toIs.  8to. 

18.  Geschichte  der  alien  a.  neuen  Utierator,  yon  Medr.  SchlegeL    Wlen.  1846.    8to. 
18.  La  Prance  Utt^ralre,  etc,  par  de  Laport  et  Chiiot.    Paris,  1778-84.    6  Tola.  8to. 

14.  Melanges  de  critique  et  de  philologle,  par  Chardon  de  la  Rochette. 

15.  Dante  et  les  orlglnei  de  la  langue  et  la  lltt6ratare  Itallennes,  par  0.  PaurieL    Parb,  1854. 

16.  Journal  Asiatiqae,  par  la  BodeuS  asiaUqae.    (IdreStfrie).    Paris,  1829-S7.    10to18.8to. 

17.  Ancient  English  metrical  romances,  edited  by  Price  and  Ritson.    London,  180S. 

18.  Yite  ed  elo^  dMUustri  ItaUani,  da  Oaleani  Naplone.    Pisa,  1818.    StoIs.  12mo. 

19.  Gritical  and  mlscellaneons  essays,  by  Thomas  Oarlyle.    Boston,  188S-89.    4  toIs.  12mo. 

90.  Paeros  y  obsenranclas  del  reyno  de  Aragon.    Saragoesa,  1688.    4to. 

91.  Las  siete  partldaa  del  rey  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  por  la  real  Academla  de  la  hlstoria.    Madrid, 
1807.    8  Tols.  4to. 

99.  Hlstoire  litt^raire  d*  Italie,  par  P.  L.  Olngnen^.    Paris,  1811-98.    10  toIs.  8to 

98.  Histoire  des  crolsades,  par  11  Michaud.    Paris,  1881-89.     5  toIs.  8to.— Bibliographie  des 

eroisades,  contenant  Vanalyse  de  toutes  les  chroniques  d'orient  et  d*occident,  qui  parlent  des 

eroisades,  par  M.  Michaud.    Paris,  1829.    9  toIs.  8to. 
N  94.  Bxtraits  des  hlstoriens  arabes  rdatlfi  auz  guerres  des  crolsades,  par  J.  T.  Relnand.    Paris 

1829. 
96.  luTaaions  des  Sarraslns  en  France,  SaToie,  la  Suisse,  etc.,  par  J.  T.  Reinaud.    Paris,  1S86. 

8to. 

96.  ffistories  of  the  crusades,  by  oontemporary  Ohristian  writers,  in  the  9fli,  10th  and.  In  16-94th 
Tolumes  of  Ouizot*s  Collection  of  Memoirs  (t.  No.  21). 

97.  Hlstoire  des  r^pubiiques  Itallennes  dn  moyen  &ge,  par  J.  0.  D.  S.  de  SIsmondL    Paris,  1840. 
10  Tob.  8to. 

98.  Hlstorie  des  Francois,  par  J.  0.  D.  S.  de  SIsmondL    Paris,  1882-48.    81  toIs.  8to. 

99.  Hlstoire  des  Gaulols,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^s  Jusqu'  i  Tenti^re  soumission  de  la  Gaule 
i  la  domination  romaine,  par  Am^dde  Thierry.    Paris,  1885.    8  Tob.  8to. 

80.  Histoire  de  la  Oanle  merldionale  sous  la  domination  des  oonqnirants  germalns,  par  0.  FaurieL 
Paris,  1886.    4  Tob.  8to. 

81.  M^molres  de  V  hbtolre  de  Languedoe,  reoaelllb  de  dlTcrs  auteurs,  etc,  par  GnilL  de  GateL 
Tolose,  1688,  fol. 

89.  Hbtoire  g^n^aloglque  de  la  mabon  d*AuTergne,  par  Balnsc    Paris,  1807.    9  Tob.  fol. 

88.  Hbtohre  96n6rale  de  ProTcnce,  par  J.  P.  Papon.    Paris,  1777-86.    4  toIs.  4to.— Voyage  litt^ 

raire  de  ProTence,  par  le  m6mc    Paris,  1787.    9  Tob.  19mo. 
84.  Dictionnaire  hbtorique  et  topographlque  de  la  ProTence,  andenne  et  modeme,  par  M.  Garoin. 

Dagrignan,  1888.    9  Tob. 
M.  Histoire  de  la  tUIc  Marselile,  par  Ant.  de  Ruffl.    Marseille.  1696.    9  toIs.  foL 

86.  Geschichte  der  HohensUufen  und  ihrer  Zelt,  Ton  Friedrich  Ton  Raumer.  Leipsig,  1828-25. 
6  Tob.  8vo. 

87.  L*  hbtoire  et  chronlque  de  ProTcnce,  oii  passent  de  temps  en  temps,  et  en  belle  ordre.  les 
anclens  poetes,  personnages  et  families  Ulustres,  qui  ont  fleuri  depub  six  cent  ans,  etc,  par  Oesar 
de  Nostre  Dame.    Lyon,  1614,  foL 
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CHAPTER  L 

GEKX8AL  OUTLDnS  OF  FBOVEK9AL  LnEBATUBX. 

The  hiBtory  of  Provencal  literature  diyides  itself  naturally 
into  two  parts:  the  first  comprising  the  revolutions  of  this 
literature  within  the  limits  of  the  country  itself,  in  which  it 
originate  and  flourished ;  the  second  treating  of  its  influence 
on  the  literatures  of  the  foreign  nations,  among  which  it  was 
introduced.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  confine  mjself  to  contem- 
plating it  on  its  native  soil,  and  independently  of  its  popularity 
m  other  quarters. 

The  history  of  Provencal  literature,  restricted  as  it  ordinarily 
is,  to  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  would  only  embrace  a 
period  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  But  I 
think  I  can  trace  the  origin  and  the  first  tentatives  of  this  litera- 
ture to  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  I  date  its  birth  from  the 
eighth  century — ^from  the  epoch  at  which  I  suppose  (as  I  shall 
enaeavor  to  prove)  the  Bomansh  idioms  of  the  South  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  Latin. 

I  shall  therefore  divide  the  history  of  Proven^  literature 
into  two  flxeat  epochs,  of  which  the  one  extends  from  the 
second  hau  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  year  1080,  and  the 
other  from  1080  to  1860. 

Of  these  two  epochs  the  first  is,  as  we  can  easily  presume,  by 
far  ihe  most  obscure,  the  one  from  which  the  smallest  number 
of  monuments  are  left  us,  and  conceminip  which  history  fur- 
nishes us  the  scantiest  information.  It  still  however  offers  us 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts — ^facts,  by  which  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South  is  linked,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  culture  of 
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the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Bomans^  and  on  the  other  to  the  glorious 
epochs  of  the  Middle  Age. 

The  fundamental  fact,  to  be  examined  in  this  first  epoch  of 
Provencal  literature,  is  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  idiom 
which  was  destined  to  become  its  organ.  The  creation  of  every 
language  presents  to  us  certain  obscure  and  mysterious  phases 
which  will  not  admit  of  an  absolute  explanation.  But  this 
bein^  granted,  there  is  perhaps  no  idiom  in  the  world  which 
furnishes  us  so  many  data  for  the  construction  of  its  history,  as 
does  the  ancient  Provencal ;  and  from  this  circumstance  alone, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  particular  attention.  A  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  various  ingredi- 
ents, which  have  successively  entered  into  its  composition,  and 
the  different  langua^  to  wnich  these  ingredients  respectively 
belong.  In  the  Xatm  substratum,  which  constitutes  its  basis, 
we  find  still  enough  of  Oreek  to  attest  the  lon^  residence  of  a 
Grecian  population  in  the  countries  in  whicn  it  originated. 
We  also  discover  considerable  traces  of  the  three  most  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul,  all  of  which  are  still  alive  in  barbarous  or 
remote  countries,  which  have  served  them  as  places  of  refuge. 
One  of  these  languages  is  spoken  in  France  bv  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Brittany,  and  in  England  by  the  Welsh ;  the  other  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  interior  of  Ireland ;  the 
last  in  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Basques. 

Thus,  then,  the  Provencal,  mdependently  of  the  interest 
which  it  claims  of  itself  alone,  as  a  literary  idiom  of  great 
refinement,  and  one  which  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  French,  is  moreover  possessed  of  a  veritable  historical 
importance  from  the  fact  of  its  including  various  authentic  indi- 
cations respecting  the  different  races  of  men,  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  occupied  successively  or  simultaneously 
the  soil  of  GauL 

The  first  attempt  to  polish  the  Bomano-Provensal,  and  to 
render  it  capable  of  expressing  objects  and  ideas  above  the 
wants  and  sentiments  of  ordinary  life,  was  made  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  monks.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
even  much  later,  the  inhaoitants  of  the  south  of  Gaul  still 
dunff  to  usages  which  they  had  derived  from  the  paganism  of 
the  Greeks  or  "Romans,  to  ffross  reminiscences  of  the  antique 
arts,  and  their  ancient  public  amusements.  Hankering  after 
emotions,  enjoyments  and  occasions  for  common  reunions  and 
mutual  ^udtations,  these  people  preserved  a  very  lively  relish 
for  certain  diversions,  for  certain  dramatic  farces— degenerate 
remnants  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  former  times. 
They  were  passionately  addicted  to  certain  dances,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  temples  to  the  churches,  from  the 
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pa^an  ealtUB  to  the  Christiaii.  They  still  continued  to  celebrate 
their  funeral  rites  with  an  admixture  of  profane  fonnalitieB  and 
ceremonies;  their  popular  poetiy^  their  songs  of  love  still 
breathed  that  pa^an  freedom^  from  which  the  austere  puritj  of 
Christianity  revolted. 

The  church  had  already  repeatedly  but  vainly  attempted  to 
abolidi  directly  these  onerous  remnants  of  the  ancient  cultus, 
when  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  South  resolved  upon  attempting 
the  same  reform  in  a  manner  more  indirect  and  popular.  W  ith- 
out  flattering  themselves  with  being  able  to  eradicate  those 
inveterate  pagan  habits  which  had  survived  the  s^stemi  they 
imagined  that  they  were  sanctifying  them  by  adapting  them  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  cumis.  They  fitted  pious  sub- 
jects into  pantomimes  and  dramas^  which  were  represented  in 
the  churcnes.  They  permitted  or  tolerated  in  honor  of  their 
saints,  the  dances  and  choruses  which  formerly  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  the  pagan  divinities.  Among  the  son^  con- 
secrated by  the  church,  they  admitted  popular  songs  m  the 
Bomansh  idiom  or  in  a  Latin  but  littie  superior  to  the  Komansh, 
which  the  people  were  yet  able  to  comprehend.  Finally,  they 
composid  or  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  pious  legends 
more  marvellous  and  more  touching  than  the  ancient  fables  of 
whidh  some  traditions  might  yet  be  left. 

There  is  yet  extant  a  n^at  number  of  these  monastic  pieceS| 
composed  between  the  nmth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  in  the 
Bomano-Provencal  or  in  a  corrupted  Latin,  and  composed  with 
the  intention  of  humoring  the  people,  and  of  imposing  them  as 
an  equivalent  for  its  pagan  reminiscences.*  It  is  my  purpose 
to  produce  some  specimens  of  them ;  they  will  aid  us  m  com- 
prehending to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Bouth  contributed  to  the  origination  of  a  popular 
literature.  By  thus  admitting  the  Bomano-Proven^  mto  the 
Christian  lituiW,  by  converting  certain  popular  spectacles  into 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  by  paganizing,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  cultus  of  Christiamty,  the  clergy  of  the  South  can- 
not be  said  to  have  attained  its  purpose ;  but  it  rendered  a 
service  which  it  had  neither  desii^  to  render,  nor  even  fore- 
seen. By  bringing  religious  motives  to  bear  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bomansh  idiom  of  the  South,  which  was  as  yet 
unsettied  and  uncouth,  it  contributed  to  fix  it  and  to  polish  it 

But  this  monkish  poetry,  these  pious  songs  in  vulgar  Latin, 
authorized  to  be  chanted  in  the  churches,  were  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  and  as  their 
language  became  more  supple,  it  was  not  long  before  they  them- 
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(BielTes  began  to  appljr  it  to  compoeitioiiB  of  a  leas  auatero 
description. 

The  Sonih  had  been  the  theatre  of  moid  eventa  daring  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centoriea.  The  inhabitants  of  Aqoitania  and 
01  Proyence  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Herovinsian  oon-* 
quest  Assailed  anew  by  the  CarloyingiaDS,  they  haid  foaght 
long  and  brayely  before  being  sobjected  anew.  This  animated 
contest  between  the  Franks  and  the  Gallo-Bomans  of  the  South 
had  become  still  more  complicated  by  the  more  terrible  stmg- 
flle  of  both  these  nations  against  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  war  had  been  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion, the  yanity,  the  bray^  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  South.  These  nations  then  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  a  poetry^  by  which  they  might  celebrate  the  heroic 
eyentSi  which  had  left  so  powerful  an  imprint  on  their  memory. 
The  monuments  of  this  primitiye  poetry  of  the  southern  parts 
mediffiyal  Gaul  are  rare ;  they  are,  howeyer,  not  entirely  want- 
ing, and  those  of  them  which  remain  are  descrying  of  our  par- 
ticular notice. 

There  is  one  of  them  especially  of  which  I  shall  haye  to 
speak  with  considerable  detail,  ana  in  behalf  of  which  I  shaU 
endeayor  to  enlist  the  curiosity  and  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
This  is  a  poem  of  which  we  haye  but  one  yersion,  made  by 
a  monk  in  yery  bad  Latin  yerses,  and  in  which  a  prince  of 
Aquitania,  b^  tne  name  of  Walter,  figures  as  the  hero.* 

The  work  is  full  of  poetical  beauties,  but  these  are  perhaps 
not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  This  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
bein^  linked,  both  by  its  subject  and  by  its  many  familiar 
allusions,  to  tiie  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  Germany.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  data  with  reference  to  the  real  ongoi  of  this 
work,  the  Grerman  scholars  haye  connected  it  with  their  ancient 
national  poetry.  It  will,  howeyer,  be  easy  for  me  to  proye« 
when  I  snail  haye  arriyed  at  that  part  of  my  subject,  that  the 
poem  in  question,  the  moment  we  wish  to  seeK  a  historical 
motiye  for  it,  must  be  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  the  A^ui- 
tanian  spirit  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  as  a  poetical 
indication  of  the  national  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Loire,  to  the  aominion  jof  the  Franks.  There  was 
aothinff,  howeyer,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  awaken  the 
poetic  mstinet  of  uie  populations  of  the  Souu.  as  their  wars  and 
their  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  Spain,    liiose  yaliant  Sara- 


cens, those  terrible  Moors,  who  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  so  many  occasions,  soon  took  a  much  stronger  hola  on  the 
imagination  of  the  ii^abitants  of  Narbonne,  oi  Toulouse  and 

*  Qm  tUi  potm  of  Walter,  tlie  AqoitMiiia,  im  oh^t.  iz.,  xL,  ziL«  and  xUi.-^igci, 
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of  Bordeaux  than  did  the  barren  chroniclee  of  their  monks. 
Thej  figored  at  an  early  date  in  the  &biilona  leeendB  and  in  the 
historical  songs,  winch  senred  as  the  nudens  lor  tiie  rcnnantic 
epopees  of  a  snbseanait  period. 

l)iese  songs  ana  legends  are  mostly  lost;  nerertheless  we 
Btin  find,  and  I  have  collected,  here  and  tiiere,  a  fragment,  a 
specimen,  a  notice  which  suffices  to  establish  their  ancient  exist- 
ence. I  shall  give  an  extract  from  a  cnrions  fiction,  a  real 
romance,  from  uie  commencement  of  the  deyenth  eentniy,  the 
lmx>  of  which  is  a  seignior  from  the  yicinity  of  Tonlonse.  This 
seignior  sufEered  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Thrown  into  tiie  midst  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  tmd  Africa,  he 
wanders  about  among  them  for  a  lon^  time,  encountering  a 
series  of  peipetual  adventures.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  these 
narratives  taat  some  of  tiiem  have  reference  to  clearly  estab- 
lished facts  from  the  contemporary  historr  of  tiie  .^rabs  of 
Spain,  while  the  rest  are  evidentiv  borrowed  fr^m  the  Odyssey 
01  Homer.  This  stranm  composition,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
but  one  ramd  and  ill-selected  extract  remains,  seems  to  indicate 
in  a  tansible  manner  tiie  point  in  history,  at  which  the  antique 
poetry  or  the  Greeb  and  Bomans,  and  the  romantic  poetiy  of 
the  Middle  Age,  approximated  each  other  once  more  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  separate  a^ain  forever. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  origm  and  the  first  epoch  of  Proven- 
cal literature  will  suffice,  I  hope^  to  justi^  the  more  extended 
development  which  I  propose  to  mstitute  m  regard  to  it.  The 
condition  of  Proven^fu  literature  at  the  end  of  this  epoch  may 
be  briefly  represented  as  follows : 

Ist.  llie  ioiom  of  this  literature,  the  Bomansh  of  the  South, 
was  a  langua^  grammatically  determined,  and  already  capable 
of  adapting  itseu  to  the  movements  of  thought  with  a  certain 
dc^zree  of  suppleness. 

§d.  This  language  contained  poetical  compositions  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  uiese  were  based  upon  the  more  or  less  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  certain  popular  forms  of  poetry,  Vhich 
had  descended  fitnn  tiie  ancient  GFreeks  and  Romans.  Others 
were  the  more  or  less  uncouth,  but  (original  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  whatever  there  was  most  remarkable  or  striking 
in  the  religious  beliefs  or  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the  age. 

8d.  The  word  trobar,  to  find  or  invent,  was  already  sanc- 
tioned by  usage  to  denote  the  particular  act  or  effort  of  the 
mind  of  which  poetry  was  the  result  This  word  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  monument  of  this  poetry :  the  first  authentic  evi- 
dence of  its  originaHty. 

4th.  There  had  already  been  invented,  for  the  behoof  of  this 
same  poetry,  a  system  of  versification,  founded  <m  a  combina- 
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tion  of  the  rhyme  with  the  syllabic  accent — a  ByBtem  which 
has  since  been  adopted  bj  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

6th.  The  poets  nad  probably  already  commenced  to  be  desig- 
nated bj  tiie  name  of  Troubadoars.  There  is  indeed  no  indica- 
tion that  at  that  time  they  constitated  a  particular  class  of 
society^  which  was  exclusiyely  devoted  to  the  cultiyation  of 
poetry,  and  ominized  with  reference  to  this  end.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  tlongleurs,  a  class  of  men  concerning  which  I  shall 
haye  many  things  to  say  hereafter,  were  then  uready  exercis* 
ing  the  profession  of  itinerant  reciters  and  singers  of  poetic 
compositions. 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  most  general  terms,  the  results  of 
the  first  epoch  of  Proyengal  literature ;  or,  in  other  words,  such 
are  the  antecedents  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

Considered  in  its  most  ori^al  and  most  brilliant  phases,  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  might  be  defined  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  ideas,  the  sentiments  and  the  acts  of  chiyahy.  Its  history 
is  therefore  essentially  connected  with  that  of  chiyalry,  from 
which  it  receiyes,  and  on  wluch.  in  return,  it  sheds  a  great  deal 
of  light  A  cursory  survey  of  tne  institution,  the  chanu^ter,  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  chiyalry  will,  therefore,  be  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  all  our  researches  concerning  the  poetry, 
which  constituted  the  more  or  less  naive,  the  more  or  less  ideal 
expression  of  it 

The  oririn  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  institutions  and 
customs,  which  is  general^  designated  by  the  name  of  chivalry, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Age.  I  shall  not  expressly  search  after  its  solution ;  my  object 
does  not  require  it ;  out  I  shall  perhaps  find  it  in  the  course  of 
my  route. 

This  system  of  chivalry  I  shall  have  to  consider  principally 
as  it  existed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  some  countries  bor- 
dering on  Spain — ^in  Catalonia  and  Ara^n.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  countries  that  those  chivalnc  institutions  present 
themselves  the  earliest,  and  with  the  most  consistency — that 
thejT  have  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  of  the  very  foun- 
dation of  society  itself,  and  that  they  i^ord  the  lugest  number 
of  historical  data  for  the  explanation  of  their  origin ;  it  is  also 
there  that  chivalry  and  Provencal  poetry  exhibit  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  mutual  interpenetration ;  and  all  these  conside- 
rations vrill,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  presume  that  both  of  them 
originated  simultaneousljr  in  those  countries. 

it  was  in  the  various  kinds  of  lyrical  composition  that  Pro- 
yenjal  poetry  first  delineated  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  chi- 
yalry. llie  songs,  in  which  the  Troubadours  celebrated  their 
ladies,  are  the  most  numerous  of  their  productions,  and  the  best 
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known ;  and  they  were  those  in  which  they  prided  themselyes 
the  most  on  exhibiting  proofs  of  skill  and  talent  In  the  system 
of  gallantly,  of  which  these  son^  are  a  faithful  picture,  loye  is 
a  sort  of  cultos.  It  is  the  principle  of  all  honor  and  of  all  merit, 
the  motiye  for  eRen  noble  action ;  its  desires  and  its  enjoy- 
ments are  only  legitimate  so  far  as  they  constitute  an  incentiye 
to  the  arduous  duties  and  to  the  yirtues  of  chiyalry. 

This  system  was  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  certain  defi- 
nitely established,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yery  subtle  conyen- 
tions.  Eyerythinfi^  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  and  fixed  cere- 
monial. The  indiyidualities  of  character  and  passion  could, 
therefore,  haye  but  yery  little  room  or  free  play  m  the  amatory 
songs  inspired  by  chiyalry.  These  songs  coula  differ  but  little 
amon^  themselyes,  except  by  the  yarious  degrees  of  eloquence 
in  their  accessories  and  their  details ;  and  a  monotony  of  sub- 
ject was  the  ineyitable  consequence.  Indeed,  a  yery  small 
number  of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Troubadours  will  enable 
one  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  them  all.  But  reduced 
with  critical  judgment  and  taste  to  a  slender  yolnme,  the  ama- 
tory poetry  of  the  Troubadours  will  perhaps  appear  as  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  curious  poetic  monuments  of  modem 
times. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  eyery  sentiment,  when  pushed 
beyond  certain  limits,  proyokes,  b^  a  sort  of  reaction,  an  oppo- 
site sentiment,  which  appears  as  its  correctiye  or  its  contradic- 
tion. There  were  connected  with  this  chiyalric  loye  certain 
exaggerated  subtleties  and  pretensionSy  which  naturally  chal* 
lenged  irony  and  parody,  and  which  gaye  rise  to  a  class  of 
poetic  compositions  yeir  different  from  those  in  which  the 
ladies  were  treated  like  diyinities.  Tbere  are  specimens  of  one 
kind  still  extant.  There  are  some  in  which  the  irony  is  too 
gross  and  too  bold  to  admit  of  being  quoted  here.  But  there 
are  others  in  which  it  does  not  transgress  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, and  which  are  nothing  more  than  a  tart  expression  of 
reality ;  and  these  deserye  to  oe  made  known. 

The  satire  of  the  Proyencals,  like  all  their  other  kinds  of 
poetiT,  was  wholly  conceiyed  in  the  spirit  of  chiyalry.  For  it 
was  m>m  the  idea  that  had  been  formed  of  the  duties  of  a 
knight,  that  the  more  general  idea  of  yirtne  and  of  yice  was 
denyed.  Now,  as  the  principles  of  chiyalry  were  yery  fre- 
quendy  yiolat^  in  practice,  the  Troubadours  were  neyer  in 
want  of  subjects  for  satire,  nor  were  the^  eyer  disposed  to  suffer 
such  opportunities  to  escape.  This  is,  m  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
phases  cdT  Proyen^al  poetry ;  and  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  point 
out  many  an  example  of  tne  courage  and  the  talent  with  which 
the  Troubadoon  were  accnstomea  to  lash  the  ambition,  the 
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avarice,  the  violence  and  the  vices  of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  of 
the  clergy. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  chevalier  to  jB^ht  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  was  one  of  the  ranctions  of 
the  poet  to  urse  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty.  Several  of 
the  JProvencal  songs  on  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans, 
and  especially  against  those  of  Africa  and  Spain,  are  pervaded 
by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  for  war.  The 
struggle  agamst  the  latter  was  the  one,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours took  the  liveliest  and  the  most  direct  interest,  and  to 
which  were  linked  their  most  poetic  reminiscences.  As  late  as 
the  twelfth  century  this  strug^e  had  still  its  critical  moments, 
full  of  peril  to  the  Ohristian  £mgdoms  of  Spain ;  and  on  these 
occasions  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  gave  utterance  to  noble 
accents,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  not  without  their 
effect  on  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Independentlv  of  those  pieces^  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
union  of  martial  prowess  and  of  taith,  the  Provencal  poets  often 
sung  of  war  simply»  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from  eveir  parti- 
cular locality  or  motive.  They  lauded,  with  a  sort  of  Dacchic 
transport,  its  tumults,  its  alarms,  its  dangers^  as  the  true  enjoy- 
ments of  the  knight.  There  were  distingmshed  Troubadours, 
who  became  so  solely  through  the  zeal,  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  propensities  of  their  se^niors.  Such  was, 
among  others,  the  famous  Bertrand  de  !^m,  nearly  all  of 
whose  pieces  were  a  sort  of  martial  dithyrambs,  full  of  ardor,  of 
high-mmdedness  and  of  a  certain  savage  impetuosity,  which 
a£nirably  characterizes  the  undisciplined  ana  adventuresome 
spirit  of  chivahpr,  as  it  exhibited  itself  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  feudal  chiefs. 

Among  these  various  kinds  of  lyric  compositions,  the  Trouba- 
dours made  a  singular  but  a  characteristic  distinction,  which 
divided  them  into  two  classes.  Love  idone  appeared  to  them 
to  be  essentially  poetical,  expressly  made  to  be  sung  and  to 
inspire  the  desire  of  singing.  All  other  themes,  such  as 
morality,  war,  religion  even,  seemed  to  them  to  be  less  natural, 
less  elevated  subjects  for  poetic  inspiration.  Every  composition 
which  had  not  love  for  its  motive,  and  particularlv  those  of  a 
satiric  or  sportive  type,  were  comprised  under  tne  common 
denomination  of  Sirventesc.  This  term  was  derived  from  the 
word  Sirvent,  by  which  they  designated  the  men-at-arms,  who 
were  no  chevaliers,  and  which  the  latter  took  idong  with  them 
in  their  wars.  SlruerUesOj  therefore,  signified  a  piece  of  sirvent 
— ^that  is  to  say,  one  of  an  inferior  order,  compared  with  the 
songs  of  love,  which  were,  properly  spcu&kin^,  the  songs  of 
chivalry,  though  they  were  not  ordinarily  called  so. 
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The  Ijrical  pieces  of  the  Troubadonrs,  however,  whether  they 
were  cmvabic  or  sirventesaue,  did  not  differ  in  any  waj  with 
reference  to  their  form.  Thej  were  all  divided  into  symme- 
trical strophes ;  they  were  all  alike  destined  to  be  song  to  a 
music  which  was  composed  by  the  poet  himself.    But  in  a 

general  survey  like  this  I  cannot  explain  the  mechanism  of 
^ovenj^  versification.  All  that  I  can  say  of  it  here  in 
advance  is,  that  in  point  of  refinement,  and  in  point  of  intricate 
difficulties,  it  surpasses  that  of  an^r  and  of  every  other  modem 
poetry  of  Europe.  No  other  nation,  except  the  Arabs,  has 
carried  the  taste  fo^  rhyme  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Frovenpals 
have  done.  It  might  be  said  of  their  i>oetr^,  that  is  preemi- 
nently the  poetry  of  rhyme,  the  one  in  whidbi  this  means  of 
producing  an  efiect  on  the  ear  has  been  used  and  abused  the 
most 

Another  characteristic,  common  to  all  the  lyrical  productions 
which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  is  that  they  were  written  in 
the  purest  Provenj^  and  with  all  the  resources,  with  all  the 
elaborate  refinements  of  which  the  art  of  the  Troubadours  was 
susceptible.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they  constituted  a  refined 
and  subtle  poetry,  which  required  and  presupposed  experienced 
and  skillful  judges  to  appreciate  it  It  was  a  poetry  of  courts 
and  castles,  and  not  one  of  public  places  or  of  the  streets — a 
poetry  which  contained  a  multitude  of  things  which  the  people 
coulcfnot  comprehend,  or  in  which  they  could  hardly  take  any 
interest,  even  if  they  did  comprehend  it  There  was,  therefore, 
either  no  popular  poetry  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  in  the  south  of  France,  or  else  this  poe^  was  different 
from  the  ordinary  poetry  of  tne  Troubadours.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  not  very  probable ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know 
concerning  the  character  and  the  ima^^ination  of  the  people 
which  spoke  the  Frovenj^  tongue,  and  contrary  to  all  I  have 
said  concerning  the  commencement  of  their  literature.  In  fact, 
those  pious  legends,  those  hymns  in  vulgar  Latin,  which  from 
an  early  date  were  sung  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets, 
tiiose  romantic  histories  of  Christian  knights  in  search  of 
adventures  among  the  Saracens— all  these  were  incontestably 
popular,  both  in  regard  to  form  and  contents.  Finally,  it  was 
among  the  people  and  in  popular  sentiments,  that  the  poetry 
of  these  countries  had  originated ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
while  polishiuir  and  ennoblini;  itself  in  the  castles,  this  poetry 
h«i  eaSelj  Siahed  from  tiff  towns. 

But  laying  aside  the  arguments  derived  from  probability,  we 
may  directly  affirm  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
there  existea  in  the  souUi  of  France  apoetry  which  was  essentially 
popular.    This  is  a  &ct  which  will  appear  more  obvious  in  the 
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sequel,  but  couceming  which  at  present  I  may  give  a  few  hints. 
Some  of  these  are  furnished  us  bj  the  history  and  by  the  works 
of  the  Troubadours  themselves. 

Weary  of  the  effort  which  they  were  obliged  to  make,  in 
order  to  excel  in  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  castles,  these  Trou- 
badours, by  a  sort  of  instinct  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  very  talent,  and  which,  in  fact,  constituted  a  proof 
of  it,  would  sometimes  return  to  nature,  and  in  these  occasional 
visitations  of  simplicity,  they  sung  for  the  people  of  the  towns 
and  country.  The  collections  of  the  best  Troubadours  offer  us 
some  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest.  In  the  poetic  whole  of  which  they  constituted  a  part, 
they  form  a  particular  class,  which  will  deserve  a  special  exami- 
nation. 

According  to  a  generally  prevalent  and  strongly  accredited 
opinion,  all  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  would  be  included  in 
tne  classes  I  have  just  enumerated ;  it  would  be  essentially  and 
exclusively  lyrical.  It  would  contain  nothingof  the  epic  kind, 
either  ^at  or  small,  and  the  countries  of  the  x^roven^al  tongue 
would  nave  remained  entire  strangers  to  the  invention  and  the 
culture  of  the  romantic  or  chivalnc  epopee,  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  characteristic  product  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

This  fact,  if  it  were  true,  would  have  something  strange  about 
it ;  and  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of  greater  astonishment 
than  it  has  been.  A  poetry  entirely  lyncal — that  is  to  say, 
entirely  consecrated  to  tne  expression  of  the  personal  sentiments 
or  ideas  of  the  poet — would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  phenomenon 
without  example  in  the  history  of  poetry ;  and  the  phenomenon 
would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  surprise  in  a  country  which 
has  had  great  wars  of  independence  and  of  religion,  among  a 
people  which  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  more  disposed  to 
be  carried  away  by  its  impressions  from  without  than  to  reflect 
its  thoughts  and  sentiments  for  any  length  of  time  upon  itself. 

The  hypothesis  has  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  its  favor ; 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  Provencals  not  only  had  epic  composi- 
tions, but  that  they  had  a  surprising  quantity  of  them,  of  every 
dimension  and  of  every  kind.  More  than  tnis :  if  we  wish  to 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  romantic  epopee  to  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  exclusively,  the  honor  must  be  given  to  the 
Provencals. 

I  think  I  can  adduce  conclusive  proofs  of  this  assertion,  some 
of  which,  however,  require  researches  and  discussions  out  of 
proportion  with  a  summary  survey  like  this.  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  limit  myself  to  onering  a  very  few  general  considera- 
tions on  the  history  of  the  Provenjal  epopee,  on  which  I  jpro- 
pose  to  bestow  all  the  necessary  developments  in  the  sequel. 
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In  this  species  of  poetic  comjKMdtions,  as  in  all  the  otherSi  the 
taste  of  the  Provencals  had  its  epochs  and  its  revolutions, 
marked  bjthe  diversity  of  the  subjects,  which  successively 
prevailed.  The  most  ancient  epic  compositions  of  a  certain 
length  were  based  either  on  tne  ensemble  or  on  the  most 
memorable  episodes  of  the  first  crusade.  The  siege  of  Antioch, 
for  example,  a  stupendous  event,  and  remarkable  mr  the  strange 
variety  of  its  incidents,  was  celebrated  apart  in  a  poetic  narra- 
tive, probablj  intermingled  with  fictions,  and  which  was  still 
popular  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  system  of  chivalry  existed  already  at  the  epoch  of  the 
first  crusade ;  but  none  of  the  compositions  to  which  it  gave 
rise  have  come  down  to  us,  «nd  we  are  unable  to  say  under 
what  colors,  or  in  what  measure,  the  spirit  of  chivaliy  mani- 
fested itself  in  them.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  it 
manifested  itself,  such  as  it  then  still  was,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
purely  religious  and  martial  form,  and  that  the  truth  of  the 
recent  events,  well  known  and  marvellous  in  themselves,  was 
not  subjected  to  any  very  serious  idterations. 

Soon  after — ^that  is  to  say  from  tlie  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century — the  Provenj^  poets  began  to  exaggerate  and 
to  adorn,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  historic^songs,  the 
le^^ds,  and  the  traditions,  which  had  ffrown  out  of  the  wars 
oi  the  Christians  against  the  Saracens  ot  Spain,  and  out  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  different  feudal  chieftains  of  the  South  against 
the  Carlovingian  monarchs.  lliey  converted  them  into  truly 
epic  romances.  In  these  romances  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
gallantry  begins  to  mi^e  its  appearance ;  love  begins  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  them,  and  to  exhibit  itself  with  all  those 
niceties  ana  refinements  which  already  constituted  its  cha- 
racter.* 

Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  element  of  these  romances  is  a 
certain  crudity  and  a  certain  savage  vigor  of  the  imagination. 
Everything  is  there  painted  with  the  boldest  dashes,  without 
details,  without  any  shades,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  el^ance  or  study.  The  marvellous  does  not  yet  occupy  any 
very  conspicuous  place  in  them ;  everything  is  undertaken, 
everything  is  achieved,  by  the  force  and  energy  of  the  cha- 
racters alone. 

The  so-called  romances  of  the  Rau/nd  Table  commence 
another  epoch  of  the  romantic  epopecf    They  furnish  us  a 

*  Speeimeiif  of  tii«M  ronwMet  are  flfMi  b j  Iteynoiiard,  in  Mi  **  LexiqiM  Bommn.' '  toL 
Ui.  An  eywination  of  them  by  M.  ranriaU  in  tne  M  and  M  ▼olame  of  thii  work,  and 
abo  in  the  ••  BeTae  dee  denx  Kondea,'*  of  1832.-^£tf. 

t  OoBipare  B^aidl:  Lea  Wnmane  in  prnii  dea  ejele#de  In  table  roade  et  de  Charle- 
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picture  of  chiralry  after  it  had  arrived  at  the  utmofit  limit  of 
its  exaggeration  axid  extravagance — ^in  other  words,  of  knight- 
errantry,  in  which  the  (j^nest  of  dan^re,  of  adventures,  of 
wrouffs  to  redressed,  constitute  the  beau-ideal  of  the  institutions, 
and  tne  hiohest  glonr  of  the  knight.  Here  the  characters  are 
more  polished  and  oetter  shaded,  the  events  more  varied  and 
compleic,  the  expenditure  of  art  is  more  ingenious,  and  the 
pretensions  more  manifest;  but  it  is  also  true  that  here  the 
imagination,  free  from  every  restraint,  and  divorced  from  eveiy 
historical  reminisoence,  has  already  lost  itself  in  the  mases  m 
the  marvellous  and  capricious. 

Hie  romances,  whicn  succeeded  those  of  the  Eound  Table, 
have  the  histoiyor  the  mytholc^  of  the  Ghreek  and  Bomans  for 
their  s^bject  They  will  not  occupy  any  of  our  attention  here. 
They  are  a  caricature  of  antiquity  which  indicated  the  poetic 
exhaustion  of  the  Middle  A^. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  me  deficiencies  of  Provencal  poetiT ; 
for  this  poetry,  rich  as  it  is  on  some  subjects,  is  nevertheless  tar 
from  bemg  a  complete  one.  It  has  no  dramatic  compositions ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  so  much  the  more  astonishing  not  to  find  at 
least  attempts  of  this  kind  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we 
idroady  meet  with  them  in  the  eleventh.  The  earliest  of  these 
crude  dramas,  which  have  since  been  denominated  myderieM^ 
can  in  fact  be  traced  back  as  £ur  as  this  latter  epoch  of  I^x>ven- 
Sal  literature.  According  to  certain  documents  of  equivocal 
authority,  there  were  Provencal  works  entitled  eameaies  and 
tragedies  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  before.  But  as  none  of 
these  works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  unable  to  decide  to 
what  extent  or  with  what  propriety  they  could  lay  claim  to  such 
an  appellation. 

It  is  certain,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  in  the  Middle 
Age  there  existed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Europe 
certain  f^tes,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  allegorical  panto- 
mimes, dramatisations  of  certain  ideas  of  gallantry  or  of  chi- 
valric  courtesy.  It  is  possible  that  language  and  the  dialc^ue 
sometimes  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  gestures  and  of  the 
pantomime  employed  in  these  representations.  This  is  a  point 
which  deserves  some  investigation,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  again. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  Provenjjal 
literature,  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  mention  the  existence 
of  certain  productions  of  a  peculiar  order,  curious  as  indications 
of  the  transition  from  the  purely  poetical  epochs  to  the  com- 
mencement of  serious  curiosity  ana  of  science. 

To  these  productions  belong  certain  collections  of  pieces,  com- 
posed at  the  dose  of  the  thi^eenth  centurv,  which  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Treaeimee.    13iis  title  is  undoubtedly  a 
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•omewhat  ostontatioiii  one,  but  it  shows  what  an  importanoe 
began,  at  that  time,  to  be  attached  to  kaowledge.  These  were 
the  eneydopediaa  of  the  aj^  the  repertories  of  everything 
that  was  then  known  of  i^jsi<»il  seieaee.  of  natual  history,  <? 
astronomy  or  of  astrology,  of  philosopny,  moral  or  specula- 
tive.  etc,  etc. 

Tnese  works  are  still  allied  to  poetiy  not  only  b^  their  form, 
they  being  composed  in  yerse,  but  also  by  their  numerous 
ingredients  of  popular  fictions  of  every  kind.  Kevertheless, 
tiiey  pronerly  bel<mg  to  the  history  of  the  sciences,  to  which 
(hey  miffht  perhi^  famish  some  i)artiottlan  worth  collecting. 
Hie  moS  curious  work  of  this  description  in  the  Provei^&l  Ian* 
guage  was  composed  in  the  vear  1298  by  a  monk  of  ineziers, 
wIkmc  name  was  Matfred  or  Mainfroi.*  It  contains  frequent 
quotations  from  the  learned  Arabs,  particularly  fix>m  the  astro- 
nomers or  astrologers. 

Among  the  Proven^  works,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
poetry  to  science,  must  also  be  numbered  histories  or  chronicles 
ooth  m  verse  and  in  prose.  Among  these  chronicles  there  is 
one  in  verse,  which  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail  and  on 
which  I  propose  to  bestow  some  consideration,  when  I  shall 
have  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  history  of  JE^ven^  literature. 
The  chronicle  relates  to  the  war  against  the  Albigenses  ;t  it  is 
strictiy  historical  in  substance,  sna  its  style  sommmes  rises  to 
an  elevation,  a  liveliness  and  a  metaphorical  elegance  and  power, 
which  are  quite  homeric. 

Oonsidermg  the  desree  of  culture  to  which  the  Troubadours 
had  attained,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  if  thev  had 
not  formed  some  theory  of  their  art  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  they  had  such  a  theory,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
know  what  it  was.  Its  exposition  will  be  the  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  history  of  their  poetry.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is 
left  us  of  these  literary  doctrines  of  the  Provensals  except  a 
f!iw  scattered  hints,  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  short  biogra* 
phical  or  historical  notices,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  isolated  and  scattered  as  they  are,  these  hints  are  neverthe- 
less extremely  valuable.  I  shall  collect  them  carefully  and  the 
oeeasion  for  making  them  known  will  present  itself  moat  natu- 
ndly  in  connection  with  my  discussions  on  the  poets  or  the 
particular  forms  of  poetry  to  which  they  relate. 

We  shall  then  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  public 

•  Ob  tUi  lUXtn  Bmeiiftiid,  Me  BayiMQaWI'iOlittlz  dtt  wMm  dtt  Troobadmm,  toL 
^^  f .  261.— For  %  fpMiBen  of  hif  Brmakrt  d'mmtmr  m*  lit  toL  oC  Bainourd*!  Leziqut 
Bonan,  p.  £15,  loq.  Aa  aecoant  of  another  one  by  Bmnetlo  Latliii  m  giren  bj  Pamla 
Psrii  te  file  Id  toL  of  «*  Lea  1CS8.  Fraa^aia  de  U  BibUetb^ne  do  BoV'Sd. 

t  Tbia  cbroateli  ia  printed  in  Bajnonard'a  Leidqiie  Boman,  toL  let,  p.  236-289.— £rf. 
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to  wliich  the  Tronbadonrs  addressed  themselyes,  was  possessed 
of  a  correcter  taste  and  a  more  delicate  discrimination  than  wa 
might  be  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  We  shall  see  that 
ihej  were  aocostomed  to  make  grave  and  marked  distinctions 
between  pieces,  which  appear  to  us  modem  critics  to  resemble 
each  other  even  to  monotony. 

It  is  this  same  pnblic  that  had  proclaimed  the  Tronbadonr 
Giraud  de  Bomeilthe  greatest  master  in  his  art.  Dante  appealed 
from  this  decision ;  he  invalidated  it,  and  he  transferred  the 
palm  of  Provencal  poetry  from  its  acknowledged  chief  to 
Amaut  Daniel.  These  two  IVonbadonrs  are  of  the  number  of 
those  which  will  occupy  our  attention  hereafter;  it  will  then  be 
easy  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  ancient  Provengal 
opinion  was  the  correct  and  true  one.  I  have  thus  far  presented 
the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  only  in  its  purely  intellectual 
relations,  as  an  ensemble  of  more  or  less  ingenious  compositions, 
fulfilling  with  more  or  less  completeness  certain  conoitions  of 
the  poetic  art.  But  I  shall  have  to  exhibit  it  under  other  aspects, 
which  are  no  less  interesting  in  regard  to  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  Provence,  as  formerly  in  Greece,  every  poetic  produc- 
tion, of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  was  aestinea  to  be 
sung  witii  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  sometimes  with 
mimic  gesticulations.  Now  it  was  the  poet  himself  who  com- 
posed the  music  for  his  verses.  The  musical  invention  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  poetical ;  the  two  arts  were  united 
into  one.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  that  the  earliest 
Troubadours  sung  their  pieces  themselves  and  that  at  every 
epoch  of  their  i^  there  were  those  who  continued  to  sing 
them. 

But  since  the  music  and  the  mimic  action  contributed  greatiy 
to  the  effect  of  the  poetry,  there  soon  sprung  up  a  particular 
class  of  men,  whose  profession  it  was  to  set  off  these  poetical 
productions  by  their  vocal  and  instrumental  execution.  These 
men  were  called  JangUurs. 

Of  these  Jongleurs  some  were  free  and  lead  an  itinerant  life, 
rej^ting  the  poems,  which  they  knew  by  heart,  in  the  streets 
and  in  pubhe  places.  Others  were  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  distinraished  Troubadours,  whom  thev  accompanied 
evervwhere  to  tne  casties  and  the  courts  for  tne  purpose  of 
singing  their  verses. 

It  is  thus  that  regular  poetical  professions  were  formed  in 
society,  and  clearly  oefinea  and  intimate  relations  established 
between  these  classes  and  those  of  the  feudal  nobles ; — ^relations 
which  exerted  a  double  influence :  on  the  one  hand  on  the  social 
condition,  and  on  the  other  on  the  literature  of  the  country. 
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The  acceflsories,  the  metliod  and  the  variety  of  these  poetic 
reeitations  in  the  chiteanx  as  well  as  in  the  public  places,  are 
a  subject  of  curious  and  interesting  research,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry,  but  of  poetry  in  generu. 

This  poetiy,  so  original  and  so  brilliant,  was  not  destined  to 
last  very  lonff.  It  declined  rapidly  amid  the  horrors  of  that  war 
against  the  Albigenses,  which  subverted  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  France  and  annihilated  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  The 
teaching  of  the  Justinian  code  having  become  more  and  more 
important  and  jroneral  in  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  university  at  Toulouse*  rend^ed  the  study  of  the  Latin  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  the  Provencal  was  consequently  more 
and  more  neglected. 

^  The  clergy  detested  this  language,  in  which  so  many  auda- 
cious reproaches  had  been  heaped  upon  them.  In  a  bull  of 
ISiS,  Pope  Innocent  lY.  qualifies  it  as  the  language  of  the 
heretics  and  interdicts  its  usage  to  the  8tudents.f  From  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  decadence  of  Proven- 
cal poetry  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  exception, 
that  one  then  Still  finds  here  and  there  some  Troubadour  of 
genius,  who  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  his  art.  In  the 
K>urteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  whole  of  the 
South,  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  resemblance  to  poetnr.  It 
is  true,  that  in  1323,  or  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  rounded,  at 
Toulouse,  a  Provencal  Academy  of  the  ^ai  sa/voir  (i.e.,  of  the 

Sy  science^,  and  wnich  adopted  regulations,  which  it  entitled 
e  lawi  (^love.  But  I  beheve  that  these  two  designations, 
which  were  a  mere  isolated  tradition  of  the  civilization  already 
extinct,  are  all  that  there  was  of  poetry  or  of  the  poetic  science 
in  this  academy.:^ 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  I  propose  to  develop  in 
the  order  in  which,  m  my  opinion,they  wul  shed  most  tight 
upon  each  other.  But^  after  all  these  facts  shall  have  been 
established  in  their  detail,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance 
or  their  novelty,  there  wUl  yet  remain  another  to  be  discussed, 
and  this  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  one. 

In  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced  or  indicated  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  Provencals,  and  the  system  of  civilization, 
of  which  it  constituted  a  part,  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
any  foreign  influences.    I  niave  considered  this  civilization  and 


•  Thii  iMtitQtioB  WAS  fouded  im  12S9.— iSiL 

t  See  ttie  life  and  letten  of  Iimoceiit  IV.,  in  Labbeu*  Saeroi.  Council.  toI.  ir., 

±  For  An  Mconnt  of  this  Aetdemr  lee  La  Fimnoe  LitMraire,  roL  IsL,  p.  133.  ■qq.— 
*'  BB  1323,  elle  n*4tait  compoe^e  qae  de  lept  Acad^miciens,  qa*on  appelait  it*  Sept 
IVefrorfort.  Ha  ne  diatribnuent  qa'an  prix,  qui  4tail  una  Tiolette  d  or,  dont  le  pre* 
mier  ftit  a4|i(«  k  Amaod  VidaL"-^£if. 
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thid  literfttnre  as  the  rasnlt  of  causes,  all  of  whidi  preexiBted  in 
the  places  where  botfi  of  them  oii|rinated.  But  perhaps  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject  has  to  be  modifiea  in  some  respects,  in  order 
to  become  the  eorreot  and  true  one,  otherwise  it  will  conflict 
a^nst  a  strongly  accredited  opinion,  which  attribntes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  j^oetiy  of  the  ProTencals,  and  of  their  cnltnre  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  mflnence  of  the  Araos  of  Spain. 

It  is  true  that  this  opinion  has  thus  far  remained  a  mere  sup- 
position ;  but  I  beUeve  that  there  are  facts  to  be  adduced  in  its 
favor,  and  I  remrd  it  as  certain  tiiat  the  Arabs  did  exer- 
cise a  certain  innnence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Provencals^ 
The  essential  and  the  difficult  part  of  the  question  is,  to  produce 
some  specific  proof  of  tbds  enect,  to  inmeate  some  points  on 
which  the  supposed  influence  was  brought  to  bear.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  problem ;  I  shall  enter  into  some  considera- 
tions on  the  civilization  of  the  Arabs  in  general,  and  on  that  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  particular ;  and  we  shall 
see  that  in  more  than  one  respect  it  presents  striking  analogies 
to  that  of  the  Provencals. 

Thus  we  shall  flnd,  for  example,  amon^  the  Arabs  of  Anda- 
lusia, that  same  ingenious  exaltation  of  honor,  of  prowess  and 
of  humanity,  whicn  constitutes  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  chivalry.  We  shall  flnd  there  a  religious  order  of  knights, 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  Islamism  against  the  Christians,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  institution  of  the  Templars  in  the 
south  of  France.  We  shall  find  a  poetij  entirely  consecrated^ 
as  was  that  of  the  Prevents,  to  the  obiect  of  celebrating  tiie 
sentiment  of  love  and  military  courage,  naving  the  same  social 
importance  and  the  same  material  organization,  its  poets  of  the 
court  and  its  poets  of  the  people,  its  Haoui  and  its  Jongleurs. 

It  is  in  the  refined  and  accomplished  courts  of  Cordova  and 
of  Seville,  that  we  find  the  first  examples  of  those  pantomimes, 
those  half  scenic  representations,  by  means  of  which  the  Pro- 
venfals  imparted  a  aramatic  eflfect  to  their  ideas  of  chivalric 
gallantry.  Finally  we  shall  see,  that  a  number  of  the  usages 
and  several  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  chivalric  etiouette 
were,  in  the  south  of  France,  designated  by  names  whi<m  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  and  others,  which  it  would  be 
superfiuous  to  indicate  in  advance,  will  appear  so  much  the 
more  real  and  striking,  the  more  completely  tnev  shall  have  been 
exposed  to  view.  We  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
could  only  have  been  the  result  of  freouent  communications 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France  and  the  Ajtcbs 
of  Spain.  Kow,  in  these  communications  it  was  necessarily  die 
latter  that  gave  the  example,  and  the  former  that  foUowed  it. 
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We  fihally  however,  see  that  this  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
culture  of  the  Provensals,  incontestable  as  it  majr  be,  was  never* 
theless  restricted  to  certain  clearly-defined  and  rather  narrow 
limits ;  that  it  was  rather  indirect  and  general  than  special  and 
immediate;  that  it  affected  raUier  their  manners  than  their 
tastes  and  their  ideas ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe,  even  in 
the  most  accidental  comparisons  between  the  genius  of  the 
Arabs  and  that  of  the  West^  the  struggle  and  the  inherent  an* 
tagonism  of  the  two. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INFLUfCNCB  OF  PBOTSNgAL  POBTBY  ON  THE  SEYKSAL  C0UNTBIE8  OF 

EUBOPB. 

The  rapidity  with  wliich  the  taste  for  Provengal  literature 
spread  througa  the  rest  of  Europe,  constitutes  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  literature,  and  an  important  fact  in  the  historj 
of  European  civilization* 

From  the  moment  the  countries  of  the  Frovenfal  tongue  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  in  order 
to  form  independent  seigniories,  they  had  ceased  to  maintain 
any  connection  with  that  monarchy.  But  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Franks  having  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  chiefs  of  the  larger  seigniories  of  the  South  gradually 
entered  again  into  communication  with  a  monarchy,  which, 
feeble  and  decrepit  as  it  was,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  ap- 
prehension. From  that  time  we  see  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
Barcelona,  of  Provence  and  of  Poitiers,  successively  contracting 
family  alliances  with  the  different  sovereigns,  which  a^in 
brought  the  south  of  France  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Toward  the  year  1000,  the  King  of  France,  Robert,  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  William  Taillefer,  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence, a  princess  who  had  been  educated  alternately  &t  Tou- 
louse and  in  tiie  county  of  Aries.  In  1043,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  HL,  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  William 
VHL,  the  count  of  Poitiers,  m  1080,  Baymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Provence,  gave  his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to 
Roger,  the  count  oi  Sicily.  Other  alliances  of  the  same  Kind 
were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  same  century. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  before  the  end  of  that  century 
there  already  existed  Iroubadours  and  a  Provencal  poetry: 
compositions  in  verse,  in  which  the  expression  of  love  was 
already  strongly  tinged  with  chivalric  gallantry,  and  men 
whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  those  pieces  in  tne  cultivated 
society  of  the  country.  One  of  the  princesses  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  Agnes  of  Poitou,  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
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William  IX.,  count  of  PoitieTBy  who  ia  repnted,  though  impro- 

Srly,  to  have  been  the  meet  ancient  of  toe  Frovengal  poets, 
e  Buppofiition  woqid  therefore  not  be  an  absnrd  one,  that  the 
oonntneB  and  the  conrtB,  where  the  above-named  princesses 
established  themselves,  must  necessarily  have  acquirea  on  those 
occasions  some  general  acquaintance  with  this  Provencal  poetnr, 
which  at  a  somewhat  later  date  was  destined  to  become  the 
subject  of  universal  interest  and  admiration.  It  is  true  that 
history  sajs  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  the  facts  of  this  kind  are 
among  those  to  which  historians,  like  those  of  the  Hiddle  Age, 
paid  the  least  attention,  and  which  thej  were  tiie  readiest  to 
nedect 

It  is,  however,  no  mere  supposition,  that  in  consequence  of 
tl|e  above  mentioned  alliances  the  nobles  of  Aquitania  and  of 
Provence  eave  the  tone,  and  we  mav  saj  a  new  code  of  eti- 

Suette  to  the  courts  where  they  made  their  appearance.  They 
id  so  e^^ecially  at  the  conrt  of  King  Bobert.  Bigord,  the  his- 
torian of  these  epochs,  gives  a  cunous  portrait  of  the  men  of 
Aries  and  of  Toulouse,  who  accompanied  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  their  seignior,  and  he  briefly  describes  the  effect  of 
their  presence  in  France. 

He  represents  them  as  excessively  vain  and  frivolous  men, 
extremely  particular  and  showy  in  their  dress,  in  their  arms 
and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  horses,  in  the  cut  of  their  hair,  and 
in  their  mode  of  shaving  the  beard,  and  as  odd  in  their  appear- 
ance as  thev  were  corrupt  in  their  moralS|  as  they  were  desti- 
tute of  probity  and  fealty. 

**  They  are  men,"  he  finally  exclaims,  disconsolate — "  they 
are  men  who  have  so  far  seduced  the  nation  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  that  of  the  Franks,  which  heretofore  was  the  most 
regular  of  all,  that  it  has  become  entirely  like  them  in  perversity 
and  turpitude;  and  if  some  pious  soul  were  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  corrupt  men  who  set  such  examples,  he  would  be 
treated  like  a  man  of  unsound  mind."  * 

Bigord  was  a  monk  and  a  man  of  veiy  limited  ideas ;  he 
appeared  to  have  been  of  Frankish  origin,  and  a  zealous  parti- 
san cf  their  primitive  austerity.  His  words  therefore  stand 
in  need  of  some  explanation.  Tney  simply  mean,  that  the  Pro- 
vencal nobles  were  already  distinguished  for  a  certain  elegance 
of  manners,  for  certain  habits  of  social  refinement,  for  gaiety  of 

*  "QMniM  itaqM  Mftnda  ezMnpUHi.  ben  I  prob  dolor!  tota  gone  FraDoomm, 
anper  ownimn  honwtlwhna,  ao  Biir|iiBdN>nim  ■rabanda  rapnit,  dooto  obioJi  forel 
Boqoitia  et  tarpiladiiiia  Ulonim  comomis.  81  qnfsUbet  Tero  nUgioaat  ac  timena 
neom  talia  goroatoa  eoaqpoaotro  toataTlsiel,  ab  ekdem  ineania  aotabatar.*'  This  paa* 
•ace,  bowoTor,  ia  boI  from  B^gord'a  life  of  PbiUp  AngtiftiiB,  but  from  Olabri  Bodmpbl 
Imorianmi  aul  temporli  Ubri  r.,  of  wblcb  the  lat  book  ia  pnated  in  Bonqaet's  BeemlL 
v«L  X.,  p.  1,  a%|.,  Mi  ttto  fMHit  ia  p.  42«-.AI. 
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life,  for  a  certain  intermixtnre  of  civil  and  military  Inxnry.  Tliejr 
were  undoubtedly  also  already  remarkable  for  tnat  ^neral  and 
disinterested  alacrity  to  please  the  fair  sex,  which  always 
presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  cloture  and  of  moral  authori^ 
m  the  latter. 

We  perceive  from  this,  that  if  the  communications,  which 
from  the  eleventh  centuiy  had  commenced  to  exist  between  the 
south  of  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  did  not 
then  ^o  so  far  as  to  impart  to  tiie  latter  a  knowledge  of  Proven- 
^  literature,  they  at  any  rate  disposed  them  to  relish  it  hj 
spreading  in  advance  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  which  it 
was  the  portraiture. 

Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  scarcely  a 
country  in  Europe,  into  which  the  fame  of  the  Troubadours  had 
not  penetrated,  where  their  productions  werQ  not  admired,  and 
where  to  imitate  them  was  not  the  highest  pretension  of  art 
The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  had  become  the  noetry  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  a  part  of  Spain.  It  had  enterea  through  sevenu 
avenues  into  England  and  into  Germanv.  It  was  Inown  in 
Bohemia,  in  Hungary  and  in  Greece.  Even  in  the  northern 
countries,  as  far  as  Iceland,  it  diared  the  popularitv  of  the 
Scandinavian  traditions,  the  sagas,  the  songs  of  the  Eddas,  and 
those  of  the  Skalds. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  trace  its  progress  in  all  those  countries; 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  examining  its  effect  on  the  litera- 
tures which  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  interest,  and  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  sequel.  They  are  the  literar 
tures  of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy.  The 
literature  of  the  north  of  France  is  excluded  from  my 
researches ;  nevertheless  it  is  by  its  origin  so  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  South,  diat  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  say 
something  about  it  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  com- 
mence with  Spain. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Christian  part 
of  the  Peninsula  contained  three  distinct  countries;  each  of 
which  had  its  little  states,  its  peculiar  dialect  and  its  literature. 
They  were  Catalonia  and  Aragon  in  the  east ;  Castile  in  the 
interior,  and  Gbdicia  and  Portugal  in  the  west  In  each  of 
these  countries  the  literature  of  tne  Provencals  had  its  particu- 
lar destiny,  and  was  productive  of  different  effects. 

The  court  of  the  kings  of  Castile  was  one  of  those  which  the 
Troubadours  freouented  the  most,  and  were  they  met  with  the 
best  reception.  They  there  sung  their  poetical  productions  ad 
every  kuid,  which  were  all  more  or  less  applauded,  and  which 
thence  spread  into  the  smaller  courts  of  the  country  or  amonff 
the  peoplaii    The  first  Castilian  writers  who  have  mvestigatea 
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the  oriein  of  their  own  poetry  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
it  an^  offshoot  of  the  Proy en^al,  or,  as  they  term  it,  of  the  poetry 
of  Limonsin*  But  this  is  a  een^^al  assertion  which  teaches  us 
nothing,  unless  it  is  some^at  specified  and  examined  in 
detail. 

The  various  kinds  of  Provencal  poetry  were  not  in  equal 
favor  among  the  Castilians,  nor  were  they  productive  of  the 
same  eflect  on  their  imagination.  Among^  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  their  literature  we  cannot  find  anything,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  even  a  vague  or  distant  imitation  of  the  amatoiy 
})oetry  of  the  Troubadours.  One  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  noble  Castilians,  mive  as  they  naturally  were,  and 
always  at  war  with  the  Arabs,  could  have  but  little  taste  for 
those  subtle  conventions,  with  which  the  Provencals  had  over- 
burdened their  gallantry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
whether  it  was  meir  national  character  or  the  particular  cir^ 
cumstances  of  their  political  and  social  condition,  their  chivalry 
did  not  generally  develop  itself  into  the  systematic  gallantry  of 
the  south  of  France.  It  there  remained  what  it  had  been  ori- 
^nally,  faithful  to  its  purely  religious  and  martial  principle. 
The  songs  of  love,  therefore,  were  not  the  portion  of  Jrrovenjal 
poetry  which  it  adopted  or  imitated,  but  the  heroic  narratives, 
the  legends,  the  romantic  epopees,  in  which  this  poetry  had 
celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  infidels,  or  the 
voluntary  quests  of  perilous  adventures.  Moreover,  the  Cas- 
tilian  imagmation  did  not  even  adopt  these  narratives  in  their 
original  form  or  entire.  It  cut  them  up,  it  parcelled  them  out, 
and  disengaged  their  most  salient  parts,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  popular  songs,  which  were  generally  short  enough  to 
be  suDg  at  one  time ;  in  fine,  it  changed  them  into  historical 
ballads  or  romamaSy  as  they  were  then  called,  and  as  we  still 
term  them  in  our  dav.* 

^e  majority  of  these  romanzas  do  not  go  as  far  back  as  the 
earliest  epochs.  But  in  the  extremely  varied  and  unequal 
ensemble,  which  they  now  form,  there  are  some,  who  through 
their  various  successive  modifications  of  language  as  well  as 
of  composition,  may  doubtless  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  first 
half  of  tbe  thirteenth  century.  Kow  these  are  mostly  based 
on  Provencal  romances  of  every  age  and  of  every  kind. 

Some  01  them  turn  on  the  incidents  of  the  first  crusade, 
others  on  the  expeditions  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne  in 
Spain,  several  on  the  heroes  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  some, 
which  it  is  curious  to  observe  among  the  rest,  are  derived  from 

*  A  hittofry  tnd  chmeterisatlon  of  theM  Spanish  romanxa$  (more  properlj  nfmaneet)^ 
or  popular  baUadi,  li  ftmOshed  bj  Hr.  Tioknor,  in  hit  Hitt.  of  SpaniflE  Lit,  voli  i.,  ohapa. 
Sth  and  eth^— JStf. 
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unknown  or  lost  romances,  which  however  were  likewise  Pro- 
vencal, as  their  subject  indicates. 

Tiie  Castilian  imagination  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  bor- 
rowingthe  subjects  for  its  romanzas  from  these  different  branches 
of  the  x^rovenjal  epopee.  Some  of  these  poetic  narratives  oon*' 
tained  pretensions  which  were  repuCTiant  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  Castilians ;  as  for  example,  tne  one  which  had  reference 
to  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne.  The 
Spaniards  composed  a  multitude  of  romanzas,  expreswr  for  the 
purnose  of  contradicting  the  Troubadours  and  the  IVouvferes 
of  France  on  this  point  of  their  history.  They  created  national 
heroes,  by  whom  they  made  Boland  and  his  companions  van- 
quished. They  represented  Charlemagne  as  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  £bro,  and  as  repassing  with  great  difficulty  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  own 
states.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  they  composed  on  these 
events  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  also  the  adoitional  merit  of 
coming  much  nearer  to  the  truth  of  historv  than  the  Pro- 
venial  romances.  They  are  a  more  faithful  ecno  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  relative  to  tliat  famous  expedition  of  the  Franks, 
which  terminated  in  the  disaster  at  Roncevaux. 

So  long  as  the  attention  of  the  Castilians  was  occupied  with 
the  Arabs,  the  Provencal  romances  had  no  other  circulation  in 
Spain,  except  in  the  form  of  these  popular  rhapsodies.  And 
atter  the  Arabs  had  been  vanquishea,  and  society  had  become 
established  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  people  continued  to  sing  its 
romanzas ;  it  made  new  ones  like  them,  and  without  any  design 
or  even  a  suspicion  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  said  to  have  graduafly 
changed,  re-touched  and  re-created  the  old  ones.  The  nobles, 
who  were  then  at  leisure,  had  also  their  literature  by  them- 
selves ;  they  translated  entire  romances  from  the  Provencal  or 
from  the  French ;  they  imitated  them,  they  exaggerated  and 
subtilized  the  primitive  facts  still  further,  and  the^  became  so 
extravagant  in  this  respect,  as  to  provoke  the  subhme  irony  of 
the  Don  Quixotte. 

These  observations  will  suffice,  I  presume,  to  prove  in  a 

foneral  manner  the  influence  of  Provencal  poetry  on  the  first 
evelopments  of  the  poetry  of  the  Castilians.  It  belongs  to 
the  special  history  of  tne  latter  to  show  how  it  emploved,  trans* 
formed  and  varied  the  fictions  and  the  traditions,  which  it  had 
adopted  from  the  former,  and  from  what  causes  and  by  what 
deuces  this  primitive  poetry  became  altered,  modified  and 
extinct,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  learned  and  polished  poetry, 
which  had  neither  its  genius  nor  its  grace. 

Portugal  and  Ghilicia  are  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
concerning  whose  relations  with  the  south  ot  France,  during 
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the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eentarieti  we  know  the  least.  The 
ProYen^al  docnments  mention  bat  a  single  Tronbadonry  who 
frequented  the  conrts  of  Portugal,  and  I  presume  that  the  Por- 
tuguese documents  have  not  mucn  more  to  saj  about  the  Pro- 
▼encal  poets. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  influence  of 
Provenjal  poetry  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  Portugal.  The 
library  of  the  aavocates  at  Lisbon  contains  considerable  frag- 
ments of  a  precious  manuscript  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  has  recently  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  twentT-five 
copies  only.  This  manuscript  has  pieces  of  poetry,  whicn  are 
manifestly  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  manuscnpt,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  iJl  without 
exception  songs  of  love,  composed  in  the  style  and  tone  of  those 
of  the^  Provencals.  To  say  that  they  are  an  imitation  of  the 
latter  is  not  enough ;  we  must  add  that  they  are  a  perpetual 
imitation,  and  often  a  mere  translation.  Their  authors,  like 
tliose  of  the  second,  style  themselves  TVovadors:  among  the 
one,  as  among  the  others,  the  composition  of  such  works  was 
called  "  finding  or  inventing."  The  only  difference  to  be  ob- 
served, is,  that  the  system  of  gallantry,  as  expressed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese son^,  is  but  a  mutilated  copy,  a  sort  of  an  abstract  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  amatory  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours proper. 

As  to  the  epic  romances  of  the  Provencals,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  e{)och  at  which  they  began  to  be  known  in  Portugal. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  them  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  either  in  entire  translations  or  cut  up  into 
romanzas,  as  among  the  Castilians.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  historical  roman- 
zas at  an  early  date.  But  scarcely  any  of  these  romanzas  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  judging  from  these  of  those  which  are 
lost,  they  would  all  have  been  of  a  less  epic  and  less  elevated 
tone  than  the  Castilian  romanzas ;  they  would  imply  less  apti- 
tude to  decompose  and  to  concentrate  poetically  a  long  roman- 
tic narrative  mto  a  small  number  of  detached  rhapsodies  or 
son^. 

^talonia  and  Ara^n  were  in  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  south  of  France  tnan  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
this  intimacy  made  itself  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  litera- 
ture. In  the  tii^elfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Catalonians 
had  no  other  literary  idiom  but  the  Provenjal,  and  their  litera- 
ture at  the  epochs  in  question  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Provencals ;  it  constitutes  an  indivisible  part  of  it. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  many  Catalonian  nobles 
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figure  in  the  fgsnenX  list  of  the  Troubadours,  and  in  the  Pro- 
venial  collections  their  poetry  is  found  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  national  Troubadours.  Some  of  these  poems  deserve  even 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  those,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute a  part,  and  are  among  the  number  of  those  comjK)sition8 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter.  The  identity 
of  the  poetic  system  of  the  Catalonians  and  the  Provencals  is 
an  evidence  that  die  civilization  of  both  these  nations  was  fun* 
damentallj  the  same,  and  that  the  institution  of  chivalry  had 
developed  itself  in  the  same  manner  among  both.* 

This  literary  union  survived  the  poetry  of  the  Provenjals  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  1388,  the  academy  of  the 
gay  sciencey  which  1  have  mentioned  before  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted or  reorganized  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  still  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  distinction.  John  of  Ara^n,  ambitious  of  the  glory 
of  establishing  a  similar  academy  m  his  own  States,  sent  a 
solemn  deputation  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  two 
academicians  of  Toulouse  to  found  poetic  colonies  of  the  gay 
saber  in  Catalonia.  The  first  academy  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished at  Barcelona,  and  some  time  afterward  a  body  of  deputies 
from  that  citv  went  to  Tortosa,  to  found  a  second  academy 
after  the  moael  of  the  first.  The  works  of  several  of  these 
Catalonian  academicians  are  yet  extant,  some  of  them  in  a 
printed  form,  and  the  majority  in  manuscript.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  first 
poetic  essajp^s  in  this  dialect  This  new  poetry,  which  pretended 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  Provenjal,  is  Unlked  to  it  only  by  feeble 
reminiscences ;  the  Troubadours  of  the  preceding  centuries  are 
everywhere  lauded  and  quoted,  but  Dante  and  Petrarch  are 
still  more  so,  and  better  imitated.  Love  speaks  no  longer 
any  other  than  a  sombre  and  a  mystic  language,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  name  of  the  ^ay  science.  This  new  poetry  of 
Catalonia  is  however  remarkable  m  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
in  respect  to  its  diction.  It  will  in  the  sequel  appear  to  us  still 
more  remarkable,  as  the  first  in  Europe,  m  which  we  see  the 
influence  of  Provencal  poetry  disappear  entirely  before  that  of 
the  Italian. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  separated  from  the 
countries  of  the  Provenjal  tongue  by  the  Pyrenees.  But 
between  the  latter  and  the  north  of  France,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  nothing  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  barrier.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  belonged  mostly  to  the  same 
race ;  they  spoke  dialects  which  were  closely  related  to  each 

*  Oq  the  connection  of  the  Profencals  with  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  compare  Tick- 
nor's  Hist  of  Spanish  lit  voL  i.  p.  2Si-28i.— i;d. 
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other ;  they  had  on  seyeral  occasionB  been  united  bj  the  same 
political  ties,  and  vera  naturallj  destined  to  become  so  again ; 
mutual  conmiunications  had  alreiad^  existed  between  them  for  a 
long  time.  In  fine,  the  respective  situations  of  the  two  countries 
were  of  such  a  nature,  tbiat  the  one  could  scarcely  make  anj 
considerable  progress  in  ciYilisation  without  affoidine  the  other 
a  speedy  opportunity  for  participating  in  it  more  or  less. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  tweffth  century,  the  Bomansli 
idiom  of  the  North,  which  had  already  become  the  French, 
began  to  be  cultiyated  with  consistency  and  with  success. 
Several  more  or  less  remarkable  works  were  composed  in  this 
idiom,  or  translated  into  it,  among  whidi  the  vhronicles  of 
Wace  were  by  far  the  most  important*  Nearly  all  these  works 
were  composed  in  verse;  but  tiiej  had  none  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  poem.  It  is  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  we  see  the  French  language  exhibit 
works  which  were  conceived  in  a  poetic  spirit  and  for  a  poetic 
end,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  system  of 
poetry. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  poetry  of  the  north  of  France  is 
enough  to  strike  any  one  with  its  resemblance  to,  and  I  had 
almost  said  its  identity  with,  that  of  the  South.  Both  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other  the  same  poetic  forms  are  employed  to 

S've  expression  to  the  same  subjects.  In  the  epopee  we  find 
e  same  traditions,  the  same  adventures,  and  the  same  heroes. 
The  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the  narration  are  the 
same. 

In  the  lyrical  forms,  the  system  of  chivalric  gallantry  is  the 
same ;  love  speaks  tlie  same  language,  produces  itself  in  the 
same  costume,  proceeds  with  the  same  armory. 

In  the  poetiy  of  both  nations,  the  metrical  forms  and  the 
mechanism  are  the  same.  The  same  things  are  designated  by 
the  same  names.  At  the  North  as  in  the  South,  the  whole  of 
the  poetic  art  is  summed  up  in  the  word  trouver  (to  find,  invent), 
and  the  poets  are  Trouveres  or  finders,  having  as  their  associates 
or  servants  the  Jongleun,  who  sing  their  verses  from  cilr  to 
city,  from  court  to  courtf  In  both  countries  this  art  oi  findr 
ing  is  cultivated  alike,  not  only  by  those  who  are  Trouvdres  by 
profession,  but  by  all  the  classes  of  the  feudal  order.  In  a 
word,  between  these  two  poetries  there  appears  at  first  sight  to 

*  An  aeeonnt  of  tills  chronicle,  and  of  other  works  of  Robert  Wace,  Is  ftirnished  b j 
the  editors  of  the  **  Hist.  Utt.  de  la  France,"  yoL  ztU.  p.  615-635,  and  yoI.  xiil.  p. 
61S-«30.— .Etf. 

f  For  an  account  of  these  Tronyferes,  see  Sismondi's  *'  Lit.  of  the  Sooth  of  Europe/ '^ 
TOL  1st.  Special  examinations  of  their  writings  in  **Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,"  vols. 
XT.r-zxii.  Compare  also  works  of  De  la  Bne,  Dinanx,  Jabinal,  Barbazan,  Michel,  Le- 
grand  d'Anssy  and  others  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Tolume.— £"(/. 
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be  Bcarcely  any  other  difference  than  that  of  the  dialect  which 
tiiej  emplojea,  and  this  difference  even  is  not  a  yenr  con- 
Biderable  one ;  but  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  one  oi  these 
dialects,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  literary  idiom,  waamodeUed 
after,  and,  as  it  were,  copied,  from  the  otoer. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  resemblances,  a  more  attentiye 
examination  will  soon  disclose  to  us  important  differences.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  South,  the  ideas  of  chiyalric  gallantry  form  a 
mucn  completer  system  than  in  that  of  the  Korth.  The  first 
includes  a  truer  idea  of  society  than  the  second ;  in  a  word,  the 
common  elements  of  both  these  poetries  are  more  prominent, 
more  clearly  deyeloped  and  more  coherent,  in  that  of  the  South 
than  in  the  other ;  and  this  fact,  demonstrated  and  established, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  beine,  would  suffice  to  proye,  if  there 
were  any  need  of  it,  that  the  first  is  an  original  type  and  an 
inyention,  while  the  second  is  but  an  imitation  and  a  copy. 

But  there  are  simpler  and  more  direct  means  for  establishing 
the  truth  of  tliis  assertion.  The  mere  approximation  of  dates 
is  enough.  At  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  Christian  of 
Troyes,  who  is  the  first  Trou  v^  to  wbom  we  can  with  certainty 
attribute  lyrical  nieces  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
latter  had  alreaay  flourished  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had 
already  carried  their  art  to  its  highest  perfection. 

In  regard  to  the  romantic  epopees,  tnere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  majority  of  those  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  France 
are  translations,  imitations  and  variations  of  each  other.  But  it 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  are  the  originals 
and  which  the  copies.  This  is  a  literary  question  of  great 
importance  and  of  extreme  complexity.  All  that  I  can  do 
here  is  simply  to  state  it  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  solve 
it  hereafter,  and  I  shall  reclaim  for  the  Provencals  more  than 
one  famous  production,  which  has  habitually  been  produced 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  other  literatures. 

I  now  pass  on  to  England,  which  will  occupy  our  attention 
but  for  a  short  time. 

After  the  Normans  had  introduced  the  Bomansh  idiom  of 
the  north  of  France  into  that  island,  there  sprung  up  an  Anglo- 
Norman  literature,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  literature  of  the  French. 

This  Anglo-Norman  literature  had  two  points  of  contact  with 
the  literature  of  the  Provengals,  one  of  which  was  furnished  by 
its  general  and  indirect  relations  to  France,  the  other  directly 
through  the  kings  of  England,  who  had  becomes  dukes  of 
Guienne,  and  wno  kept  up  habitual  communications  with 
several  of  the  provinces  of  the  South.  The  literature  of  the 
Provenyals  had  thus  two  avenues  open,  by  which  to  penetrate 
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into  Great  Britain.  Henry  It.  and  his  Bona  distifieiiialied 
ihemBelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Tronba^ 
donrs.  His  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  drew  seyeral  of  them 
after  her,  and  among  others  one  of  the  most  distinguished-^ 
Bernard  de  Yentadour. 

But  in  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  poetry  of 
the  Provencals  exercised  but  a  very  limited  influence  on  the 
poetnr  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  Hie  latter  can  show  nothing 
which  might  be  compared  with  the  Ivrical  productions  of  the 
first.  As  to  poetical  romances,  the  Anglo-lNormans  composed 
some  of  them,  they  translated  others,  and  they  were  acquamted 
with  sevend  more  through  French  translations :  but  there  are 
writers  who  have  wishea  to  attribute  to  them  tne  invention  of 
nearly  all.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  will  not  even  be 
necessary  for  me  to  refute  expressly ;  it  will  vanish  of  itself 
before  the  facts,  as  they  will  be  announced. 

By  the  side  of  this  Anglo-Korman  literature,  which  was 
properly  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  conquerors,  there  arose 
another  in  the  langu^e  of  the  country,  and  this  was  the  litera^ 
ture  of  the  people.  &e  Provencal  influence  is  more  apparent 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It  contains  several  imitations 
or  translations  of  epic  romances  from  the  Proven^,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.* 

I  now  proceed  to  broach  a  question  of  great  interest  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  have  principally  to  look  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  generallv  admitted  opinion,  that  the  original  authors 
of  the  romances  of  the  Bound  Table  have  borrowed  the  subject 
from  British  (or  rather  Breton)  traditions.  Now,  there  are 
two  countries  which  are  regarded  as  the  primitive  centres  of 
these  traditions — ^Armorican  Brittany  in  France,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  in  England. 

As  far  as  Armorican  Brittany  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  there,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  which  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  traditions  in  question,  noihine  that  could 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  such  fictions.  All  that  has  been 
advanced  or  conjectured  on  this  subject  is  a  pure  chimera,  a 
hypothesis  which  could  not  b.e  refutea,  since  it  is  not  sustained 
by  any  argument,  not  even  by  a  bad  one. 

In  regard  to  the  country  of  Wales,  it  is  another  matter. 
This  country  has  preserved  its  ancient  lan^ua^e  and  its  national 
traditions  much  more  carefully  and  completely  than  Arniorica. 
It  has  written  documents;  and  these  ought  to  contain  the 

*  On  the  old  Englidi  metrical  romanceB,  the  reader  may  consult  Warton'a  "Hist  ti 
EojfUih  Poetry,*'  toI.  ItlL-^Ed. 
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proofs  of  the  opinion  advanced,  if  anj  snch  exist — and,  in  fact, 
these  docxunents  do  make  mention  of  King  Arthur,  of  Merlin 
the  Enchanter,  of  Tristran,  of  Queen  I^nlt,  and  of  other 
romantic  personages  of  the  Bound  Table.  But  can  the  state- 
ments of  tnese  Welsh  monuments  in  regard  to  those  personages 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  the  germ  of  the  romances  in 
question }  This  problem  is  a  precise  one,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  solve  it.  We  shall  see,  that  the  original  authors  of  these 
romances,  whoever  thev  may  be,  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
&e  traditions  of  the  primitive  Britons,  except  it  be  some  proper 
names  and  a  few  vague  facts.  We  shall  see,  that  all  the 
developments  of  these  romances,  and  whatever  relates  to  their 
character  and  poetical  merit,  was  either  derived  entirely  from 
the  imagination  of  the  inventors  themselves,  or  else  from  mo- 
numents which  have  no  longer  any  existence  anywhere.* 

Germany,  like  England,  had  a  double  point  of  contact  with 
the  countnes  of  the  x^rovengal  tongue — ^an  indirect  one  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  an  inmiediate  and  direct  one  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Provence  of  the 
Middle  Age — ^that  is  to  say,  all  the  country  from  the  Is^re  to 
tiiie  sea,  and  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Alps.  Several  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  attempted  to  establish  their  authority 
in  this  kingdom.  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  himself  crowned 
king  of  it  in  1133 ;  Otho  lY.  kej>t  a  sort  of  lieutenant  there 
with  the  title  of  marshal ;  Frederic  U.  made  various  attempts 
to  get  up  a  party  in  his  favor  within  its  limits.  The  literary 
commumcations  naturally  followed  the  political,  and  we  can 

Sdnt  out  quite  a  large  number  of  Troubaaours,  who  frequented 
e  camps  and  the  courts  of  these  emperors  in  Italy .f 
The  effects  of  all  these  direct  ana  indirect  communications 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  literature  of  the 
Oermans.  This  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
ideas  of  Christian  origin  and  to  its  ancient  national  traditions, 
assumed  now,  all  at  once,  a  wider  expansion  and  a  new  ap- 
pearance. It  had  a  lyric  poetry,  the  various  forms  of  which 
were  more  or  less  constructed  after  the  models  of  the  Proven- 
cals, and  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  latter,  the  noblest 
form  was  consecrated  to  the  apotheosis  of  chi valric  love.  The 
writers  who  cultivated  this  new  poetry,  assumed  a  name  which 
indicated  the  prominent  character  and  object  of  their  pro- 

•  Od  this  subject  compare  Schmidt's  "  Les  romans  en  prose  des  cycles  de  la  table 
ronde.*'  An  account  or  the  poems  of  this  CTcle  in  the  different  lansoages  of  Europe 
and  the  East,  is  giren  by  Von  der  Hagen,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  **  Minnesinger,"  wb 
voet  Meiflter  Konrad  Ton  Strassburgh. — Ed. 

t  An  account  of  the  Italian  wars  of  these  emperors  Is  gifen  bj  Von  Raumer,  in  his 
"  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,"  q.  t.  On  the  Idngdom  of  Arlee,  see  yoI.  t.  p.  7i.~ 
Ed* 
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•  Thej  called  ihemselves  lUnneaamaery  or,  in  other 
words,  eingera  of  love.  These  MinnesffiiiMr  b^an  to  flourish 
nearly  simnltaneonsly  with  the  l^ouvferes  <n  the  north  of  France 
— diat  is  to  say,  toward  Hie  close  tof  the  twelfkh  centary — and 
IlieY  likewise  continned  to  sing  until  the  thirteenth.  There  is, 
pernaps,  not  a  nngle  one  of  them,  in  whom  we  do  not  distin- 

Sish  traces  of  Provencal  influence,  and  that  even  in  the  minutest 
tails  of  thought  and  style,  and  yet  we  shall  find  the  ex- 
Sression  of  chivalric  sallantry  even  less  complete  among  them 
^an  it  was  among  the  Trouvferes  of  France*.  The  more  it 
receded  from  its  proper  centre,  and  the  fhrther  it  advanced 
from  the  South  toward  the  North,  the  more  the  poetry  of  the 
Proven]^  lost  of  its  peculiar  spirit,  and  of  its  character  as  a 
whole. 

The  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  literature  of 
Germany  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
chivalry,  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  in  the  epopee  than  it 
is  in  tibe  lync  forms.  All  the  ancient  national  traditions  which 
this  poetry  had  thus  far  preserved,  were  then,  as  it  were,  cast 
in  a  new  mold.  The  uncouth  heroism  of  the  barbarous  times 
was  tempered  by  some  traits  of  the  kindlier  and  more  generous 
heroism  of  chivalry.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  an 
unknown  Minnesinger  redacted,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  possess  it,  the  poem  of  the  Kibelungen — a  poem  of  vast 
celebrity,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  than 
once  hereafter,  and  m  which  we  shall  see  the  strangest  associa* 
tion  of  the  ancient  pagan  barbarity  with  the  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  Christianity  and  the  manners  of  chivalry. 

'Die  same  motive,  which  induced  the  Gomans  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  to  modify  their  ancient  heroic  poetry 
according  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  chivalry,  prevailed  on 
them  to  translate  the  majority  of  the  Provencal  and  French 
romances.  German  literature  furnishes  us  on  tnis  point  many 
Taluable  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Provencal.  There 
exist,  in  fact,  in  the  German  long  poems,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  translations,  and,  according  to  the  confession  of  the 
writers  themselves,  translations  from  the  Provencal.    These 

*  QeiriBoi  mikei  tlM  Tronbttdonn  two  genemtioiii  Anterior  to  the  lOnnesingerB,  ai4 
•oncedet  to  them  a  decided  saperioritv  orer  the  latter,  not  only  on  eccoant  of  th« 
greater  Tiriety  of  their  lyrical  composltiona,  but  more  particularly  on  accoant  of  th« 
nody  independence  of  onaracter  exhibited  by  them,  bofli  in  their  writings  and  in  their 

ditical  relations  (Geich.  d.  deatschen  Dlcntung.  toL  i.  p.  S91).  Bat  a  direct  imil* 
on  of  the  poets  of  the  Romansh  idioms  can  be  snown  only  in  a  verjfftw  of  the  HiB> 
MsinKera,  i.  e.  fai  four  or  fife,  who  Ufed  on  the  confines  of  Prance,  either  in  Switserland 
«r  Belffiam  (Ct  V.  d.  Hagen*B  Minnesinger,  toI.  ii.  p.  60)  ;  the  rest  wrote  portions  of  aa 
•rfglniu  national  poetry,  which  in  point  of  delicacy,  intensity  and  ideality  of  sentiment, 
Ii  not  sorpasMd  by  anr  of  the  epoch.  Bat  they  scarcely  wrote  any  tiroenfM  or  tmepie, 
Attd  onlv  number  abont  one  hnnored  and  lixty.  while  the  ProTenfai  list  shows  orer  thret 
hudred  and  fifty  poeteg—JEdL 
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yersionBy  therefore,  represent,  if  not  by  their  form  and  in  theijp 
4etial£L  at  least  in  their  general  arrangement  and  in  the  fand%* 
mental  conception,  the  Provengal  works,  from  which  they  wero 
(originally  taken,  and  which  are  now  lost. 

There  are  also  poems  in  the  German  language,  which  fnmish 
ps  no  indication  whatCTcr  respecting  their  authors,  bnt  which 
^ntain  in  themselves,  and  in  their  very  substance,  incontestft^ 
t>le  marks  of  their  ProYen$aI  origin.  These  are  not  only 
curious  Testiges  of  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  southeni 
$*rance,  but  they  are  constituent  and  interesting  parts  of  that 
literature  itself,  which  we  are  sure  of  finding  reproduced  in  th^ 
German  literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

It  remains  now  to  investigate  the  traces  of  Proren^al  poetrj 
in  Italy.  This  is  the  country,  to  which  I  confess  I  shall  follow 
it  with  most  curiosity.  It  is  there,  where  I  think  I  see  its  influ- 
wce  manifesting  itself  in  its  totality  and  with  the  greatest 
effect,  and  blending  in  the  most  intimate  and  in  the  most 
Itriking  manner  witn  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  the  coun« 

tiT; 

Trom  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  new  relations  of  every 
kind  began  to  spring  u^  between  the  south  of  France  ana 
Xtaly.  The  principal  cities  of  the  two  countries  gave  them- 
lelves  constitutions  nearly  equally  liberal,  and  constructed  after 
yearly  the  same  model. 

These  cities  allied  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaties  of 
amity  and  of  commerce ;  they  formed  a  coalition  in  order  ta 
carry  on  mutually  the  war  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the 
common  enemy  of  their  faith  and  of  their  industry ;  they  drove 
them  from  several  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  even 
took  several  of  their  most  important  cities  in  Spain  itself. 
ISiese  political  and  commercial  relations  gave  rise  to  others  of 
$  social  character,  so  that  eadii  of  the  two  nations  could  adopt 
from  the  other  whatever  it  found  for  its  advantage. 

It  was  durinff  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  chivalry  were  introducea  from  the 
lou^  of  France  into  Italy.  They  were  from  the  outset  adopted 
irith  avidity  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  along  with  tiiem 
tiie  whole  poetic  system,  which  constituted  part  and  parcel  of 
them.  The  Provencal  then  became  the  literary  language  of 
all  the  smaller  courts  of  Italy,which  prided  themselves  on  their 
cihivalric  etiquette.  The  Proven^  xroubadours  visited  these 
eourts;  they  there  gave  lessons  m  their  art,  and  poets  sprang 
vp  among  tne  Italians  themselves,  who  sung  in  the  Provengtu 
ioiom  of  love  and  courtesy.  History  makes  mention  of  no  lesa 
than  thirty  of  them,  and  among  that  number  there  are  some 
who  were  disthignished  for  their  rank  and  talent 
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Daring  this  first  epoch  of  the  Proyen)»l-Italian  poetry — that 
1%  daring  the  interm  between  1150  and  1230,  or  thereaboata 
— Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  as  jet  had  any  poetry  of  its 
own;  at  least  no  poetry  which  was  cultivated  as  an  art,  and 
constracted  on  some  artistic  principle.  Hie  Italian  scholars 
hare  institated  numy  researches,  and  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains,  in  order  to  discover  in  their  langaage  verses  ante- 
rior to  tne  thirteenth  centary.  Bat  all  that  they  have  found 
are  two  inscriptions  of  snch  a  character,  that  thousands  of 
pieces  like  them  would  not  constitute  the  first  word  of  a 
poem. 

The  fact  is,  that  before  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  no 
other  poetry  in  Italy  but  tiiat  which  exists  everywhere,  and 
which  IS  never  written :  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  the  people ; 
and  surely,  beneath  a  sky  like  that  of  Italy,  and  among  a 
people  of  so  happy  an  organization,  this  poetry  of  nature  ought 
at  all  times  to  have  produced  things  more  worthy  of  being  col- 
lected and  prized  than  all  the  memocrities  of  art 

In  r^^ard  to  the  written  Itfdian  poetry,  it  is  {generally  agreed, 
that  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  m  Sicily  and  bv 
Sicilians,  at  the  court  and  under  the  auspices  of  Froderic  U. 
But  no  satisfactory  reason  has  as  vet  been  assigned,  why  the 
authors  of  these  essays  employed,  mstead  of  the  Sicilian,  the 
Tuscan  idiom  of  tiie  country,  which  at  this  epoch  exhibits  as 
vet  no  vestige  of  any  literary  supremacy.  However  that  may 
be,  the  attempts  in  question  are  all  of  them  imitations  of  the 
amatory  son^  of  the  Provencals,  and  these  imitations  even  are 
uncouth,  insijpid  and  servile,  little  calculated  to  supplant  in 
Itidv  the  foreign  poetry  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Ijiis  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteendi  century,  the  ideas  and  usages  of 
chivalry,  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  smaller 
courts  of  Italy,  were  introduced  into  its  republics.  The  mo- 
ment of  this  introduction  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history 
of  Italian  civilization. 

By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  majority  of  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  of  Bomagna  and  of  Tuscany  made  themselves 
independent  of  their  feudal  sovereigns,  and  they  continued 
their  struggles  against  the  feudal  order  generally,  against  the 
nobles  who  had  remained  within  their  walls,  and  against  the 
seigniors  of  the  boroughs  and  the  castles,  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  in  toe  course  of  these  wars,  and  in  order  to 
become  triumphant  in  them,  that  these  Italian  republics 
exerted  all  the  energy  and  heroism  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble^ and  that  they  gave  themselves  a  military  organization 
which  was  quite  pecmiar,  and  which,  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany, 
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and  particularly  at  Florence,  attained  its  highest  derelopment 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  this  organization  and  the 
customs  and  manners  which  it  exhibits  or  implies.  It  breathes 
a  generosity  which  borders  on  ostentation,  an  enthusiasm  ckT 
honor  and  of  loyalty,  which  is  yery  frequentiy  superior  to 
party  interests — strong  and  impassioned,  as  these  interests  were 
at  the  time.  I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  because  it  can 
be  done  in  a  few  words.  It  would  haye  been  considered  dis- 
ffracefnl  to  take  an  enemy  by  surprise.  They  consequently 
Eept  an  alarm-bell,  which  they  called  Martinella,  and  whi^ 
was  runs  day  and  night  for  a  wnole  month,  in  order  tiiat  eyery 
enemy  of  the  republic  mlffht  prepare  to  defend  himself.  Eyery* 
thing  else  was  conceiyed  in  the  same  spirit.  Eyeiything  was 
based  upon  the  principles  and  usages  of  ohiyalir.  It  was  m 
chivalric  democracy  to  the  whole  extent,  and  in  tne  full  sense 
of  the  term. 

Institutions  and  manners  like  these  are  suflScient  eyidence  of 
the  effect  which  Proyen^al  poetry,  and  more  especially  the  epic 
romances — those  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  those  of  tne  Bound 
Table — -produced  on  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  These  romances  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  since 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  they  had  rapidly  become 
popular ;  they  were  publicly  sung  in  the  theatres ;  tnere  were 
Italian  translations  of  them  in  yerse,  and  firagments  of  these 
yersions  were  sung  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  romanzas. 

The  popular  ima^ation  transferred  the  scene  of  seyeral  of  the 
eyents  celebrated  in  these  romances  into  Italy.  There  is  a  caye 
at  Fiesole,  three  miles  from  Florence,  which  is  called  die  Caye 
of  the  Fairies.  It  is  there  where  Boland  was  said  to  haye  been 
fairiedj  that  is  to  say,  rendered  inyulnerable,  and  where  the 
enchanter  Ifaugis,  the  cousin  of  Benaud  de  Montauban,  had 
learnt  the  art  ofnecromancy.  It  was  pretended  that  the  sword 
of  Tristan  had  been  found  in  Lombardy.  Mount  u£tna  was 
conyerted  into  one  of  the  seats  of  King  Artus,  who,  according 
to  the  romances  written  about  him,  was  not  dead,  but  had  mira- 
culously disappeared  from  Britain,  where  he  was  expected  to 
reappear,  ana  to  reign  again  at  some  future  day.  Eyerywh^re 
we  meet  with  personages  who,  instead  of  the  names  of  the  saints, 
assumed  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  knieht-errantry,  as  for  ez« 
ample,  those  of  Merlin,  Tristan,  Meliadus,  of  Launcelot  and 
Gauyain.  In  sh<H*t,  there  was  nothing  in  the  romances  of  chiyalry, 
which  the  Italians  did  not  attempt  to  translate  into  actual  life. 
A  poetry,  which  influenced  the  manners  of  the  Italians  so 

*  On  the  orsftBlMilon,  mtimen  aod  emtomi  of  theee  ItallMi  ciUet,  eomptrt  yoa 
BMMT'i  ** CiioMafclsasr Pchtsitoirfta," toL t. p. SI, t^ir-JM. 
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forcibly,  might  be  expected  to  have  been  imitated  in  their 
national  language.  It  was  bo  in  Tuscany.  Besides  the  roman- 
ces translated  from  the  Provencal,  the  Florentines  had  ori^nal 
romances,  in  which  they  re^rodaced,  and  embellished  with  a 
sort  of  chivalric  costume,  their  ancient  national  traditions  con- 
oeming  the  founding  of  Florence,  and  concerning  Ae  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  Fesules,  or  Fiesme.  The  his- 
torr  of  these  fictions  may,  at  some  future  day,  become  a  new 
and  curious  subject  of  research  for  us. 

As  the  chivalry  of  the  courts  had  its  lyric  poetry  at  Palermo, 
so  the  chivalry  of  democracy  had  its  own  in  the  cities  of  Tus- 
cany, at  the  head  of  which  we  must  put  Florence.  A  laborious 
and  timid  imitation  of  die  Provencal,  this  new  Tuscan  poetry 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiment, 
like  the  former ;  and  stiU  it  differed  from  it  by  various  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  In  the  republics  of  Tuscany,  the  manners 
and  usages  of  chivalry  were  simple,  grave,  austere,  and  their 
gallantry  naturally  assumed  the  tin^  oi  these  manners.  Their 
love  was  still  more  ideal,  more  disinterested,  and  more  like  a 
religious  cultus  than  that  of  the  courts  of  Provence.* 

Poets  arose  in  every  part  of  Tuscany  to  celebrate  this  new 
sentiment  of  love.  At  least  fifty  of  them  are  known  to  have 
flourished  between  the  years  1220  and  1265,  the  epoch  at  which 
Dante  was  bom.  Their  poetry  exhibits  many  fine  characteris- 
tios,  but  also  much  that  is  as  yet  uncouth  and  monotonous.  It 
was  Dante  who  converted  this  early  Tuscan  poetry,  which  was 
still  more  than  half  Provencal,  into  an  independent,  a  vigorous, 
an  Italian  poetry.  Dante  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  as  a  lyric 
poet.  This  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  To 
be  properly  appreciated,  he  must  be  considered  m  connection 
witn  all  that  preceded,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  which  sur- 
rounded him — as  the  poetic  representative  of  Italy,  at  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
that  country. 

Without  surpassing,  perhaps  without  equalling  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch did  even  more  than  the  former  had  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Tuscan  poetry.  He  elevated  tlie  poetry  of  love,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Uie  Middle  Age,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
elegance  and  sweetness,  of  charm  and  purity ;  he  added  to  it  all 
that  art  and  taste  could  add.  Under  this  general  point  of  view, 
the  works  of  Petrarch  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  and 
consummation  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Proven  ^ab.  By 
considering  them  in  this  point  of  view,  and  by  comparing  them 

*  Od  Ike  detafli  of  this  rabjeet  tiie  reader  nuT  eonsalt  tlie  worki  of  Andres,  Crescfm- 
beal,  TinboeeU,  Gingnen^,  de  Bismondl,  Bovterweok,  and  more  Mpeoiallv  Fanrferi 
iMnedwork: '^DiS^ttlMwiffiiMsdeUIiUtotveiuateiiiM.''   IWs,  185i.-.iM. 
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with  thoBe  of  the  better  Troubadours,  we  shall  find  a  new  ocea- 
sion  to  convince  ouraelves  of  the  influence  and  of  the  geniua  of 
the  latter. 

At  the  epoch  when  Dante  and  Petrarch  wrote,  ProTen^al 
poetry  was  already  extinct,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  Trou- 
oadours ;  but  iheir  fame  was  still  alive.  Their  productions 
were  constantly  studied  and  imitated.*  The  heroic  romances 
on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  Paladins,  and  those 
on  the  adventures  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  still  cir- 
culated under  various  forms  among  the  people  and  in  the 
castles,  as  the  monuments  of  an  age  and  of  manners  which  had 
passed  away,  but  the  fresh  and  vivid  reminiscence  of  which  still 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  imaginations. 

The  great  literary  revolution  occasioned  bv  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  consigned  the  remains  of  Provencal  poetry 
everywhere  to  oblivion.  No  one  now  thought  any  longer  <m 
the  amatory  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  and  tne  ancient  nHuan- 
ces  of  chivalry  were  abandoned  to  the  people,  which  preserved, 
but  at  the  same  time  altered  and  mutilated  them.  No  other 
epopees,  but  those  whose  subjects  and  whose  forms  were  of  the 
antique  type,  were  now  demanded.  All  the  taste  and  el^ance 
whicn  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  models  had  been  able 
to  impart,  were  now  employed  in  re-producing  from  the  Greek 
and  I^tin. 

Still  Italy  persevered  in  its  noble  destiny  of  purifving  and 
perfecting  all  the  branches  of  the  poetry  of  tiie  Miadle  Age. 
W  hat  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done  for  the  lyric  forms,  other 
men  of  a  cultivated  but  of  an  independent  genius,  and  futhful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  did  for  the  romantic  epopee.  They 
took  up  the  rough  poetic  sketches,  which  the  Proven^  roman- 
cists  had  ^«wn,  of  the  lonff  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
Islamism  on  the  frontiers  oi  the  Pyrenees,  and  they  converted 
them  into  epopees,  which  with  the  merit  of  an  ingenious  com- 
position, combmed  all  the  elegance  and  j^races  of  a  finished 
stvle.  The  ''  Orlando  Amoroso  '  of  Boiardo  and  of  Berni,  tiie 
"  Morgante"of  Pulci,  the  "  Orlando  Furioso*'  of  Ariosto,  replaced 
as  living  epopees  and  classics  of  a  European  fame,  those  old 
romances  on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  which  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  one.  I  think,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  we  may  assume  a  sufficiently  elevated  point 
of  vision  to  compare  those  primitive  epopees  with  the  master- 
works  by  which  they  were  supplanted,  or  we  shall  perhaps  dis- 
cover, in  some  of  them,  beauties  which  are  destined  to  live  again. 

*  Dante,  on  encountering  Arnnnd  Diniel,  whom  he  regarded  m  the  patriarch  of  the 
Proven^  mnae,  expreaaei  the  prayer,  ad^taed  to  him  bj  the  latter,  in  eight  Proren- 
fial  Tenet— (Pafgator/.  xxvi)— a  proof;  that  he  himself  not  only  read,  bat  conld  evea 

H  hia  poetie  ancoflon.    OreaeimbeBi,  in  hia  tranatatkm  of  Noira 
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CHAPTER  m. 

INFLT7KK0B  OF  GRECIAN  CIVILIZATION  ON  THB  SOUTH  OF  OAUL. 

Tas  rapid  sarvej^  which  I  have  just  taken  of  the  history  of 
Proyen$at  literature,  inyolves  as  one  of  its  results  a  general 
fact  of  great  importance,  to  which  I  now  return,  in  order  to 
set  it  forth  more  ezplicitlj  and  completely  than  I  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  do. 

The  poesy  of  the  Troubadours,  that  brilliant  phenomenon  of 
the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France,  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  phenomenon  in  that  country.  It  was  but  one  of  the 
results  01  a  general  and  an  energetic  movement  in  favor  of 
social  restoration— -of  an  intense  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  react- 
ing on  every  side  against  the  oppression  and  the  barliarity  of 
the  epoch. 

The  same  sentiment,  the  same  want,  that  had  prompted  the 
men  of  these  times  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  poetry,  impelled 
them  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  type  and  new  enects  m  the 
other  arts,  particularly  in  architecture.  Bide  by  side,  and  in 
com  unction  with  the  poetic  monuments,  there  arose  churches 
ana  jpalaces,  which  were  only  another  manifestation  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  vigor  and  of  mond  exaltation,  which  had  inspired 
the  former. 

We  have  already  learnt  that  the  development  of  chivalric 
heroism,  which  was  for  some  time  reeard^  as  the  first  and 
almost  the  oxAj  human  virtue,  coincided  with  the  epochs  of 
these  new  inspirations  of  art  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inhabitants  ot  the  cities,  while  struggling  for  their  liberty  under 
the  name  of  franchises,  organized  t^mselves  into  communitieS| 
for  the  purpose  of  selfniefence,  and  that  in  these  efforts  they, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted  a  part  which  was  chivalnc 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Finally,  all  these  social  revolutions 
were  acompanied  by  corresponding  religious  revolutions,  still 
bolder  and  more  venturesome  than  all  the  others. 

Now,  were  these  changes,  whether  actually  accomplished  or 
only  attempted,  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  tne  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century — ^were  they  a  mere  modification  of  the 
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previous  state  of  things,  the  direct  and  simple  product  of  preex- 
isting causes,  more  or  less  ancient  ?  or,  were  thej  rather  tne  ac- 
cidental result  of  the  unexpected  intervention  of  some  external 
influence  in  the  course  of  tne  ideas  and  the  events  of  the  time  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  which  I,  however,  cannot 
think  of  solving,  or  even  of  seriously  propounding  at  present. 
If  their  solution  is  possible,  it  must  proceed  from  data  which 
are  vet  to  be  establisned,  and  from  facts  which  are  yet  to  be 
explained.  But  these  questions  are  closely  related  to  a  remark- 
able fact,  to  which  I  think  I  can  now  give  the  attention  which 
it  deserves. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  consider  the  revolu- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  whatever  cause  or  influence 
we  may  attribute  them,  tne  most  immediate,  the  most  positive 
and  the  best  established  antecedents  of  these  revolutions  appetf 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  alterations,  regrets  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  Oerman  con- 
quest, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Gallo-Eoman  civilization. 

Thus  it  is  very  probable,  as  I  have  alreadv  intimated,  and  as 
I  hope  to  show  more  clearly  in  the  sequel,  tnat  several  Kinds  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  nothing  more  than  a  refine- 
ment, or  a  chivalric  modification  of  certain  popular  forms  of  the 
antique  poetry,  the  motive  and  idea  of  wnich  had  probably 
been  preserved  by  tradition. 

Hie  lan^age  of  this  new  poetry,  the  Provenjal — ^ihat  idiom, 
so  polishea  and  so  original  in  some  of  its  accessories — ^is  at  bot- 
tom but  a  new  form,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  phase  of  the  Latin* 
That  fantastically  sublime  and  bold  taste  for  architecture,  which 
led  to  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  style  called  the  Gbthic, 
was  at  first  directed  to  the  extension  and  the  embellishment  or 
the  Eoman  type,  which  had  thus  far  been  more  (Mr  less  followed* 
This  taste,  however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  Gothic;  it 
sometimes  aimed  at  eleeance,  variety  and  grace,  and  then 
returned  to  the  genius  ana  the  traditions  of  the  arcniteeture  of 
the  Greeks.  The  municipal  government  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  South — ^that  government  so  energetic  and  so  enterpris- 
ing, that  achieved  so  many  heroic  deeds  which  history  has  un* 
fortunately  not  yet  attempted  to  bring  to  light — appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  reorganization  of  the  Boman  cuna  or  munici- 
pality, which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  which,  modified  more  (mt  less,  according  to  the  variations  of 
time  and  places,  had  maintained  itself  up  to  that  time.  As  to 
the  new  religions  ideas  which  sprung  up  in  the  Soath,  they 
were  nothing  more  than  the  reproduction,  in  the  costume^  of 
the  age  and  country,  of  some  of  the  primitive  hereues  of  Christ- 
ianity. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  diacov^  anTthing  in  the  fgrstem  of  civil- 
icatioDj  prior  to  tihe  Gtemuuiie  conquest^  which  might  be  said 
to  be  hke  the  mannerB,  the  ideai  and  pretenBions  of  chivalry ; 
and  I  do  not  flatty  myself  to  have  made  any  inch  discoveiy. 
Neyerthelefls,  the  accoants  which  hiBtorr  famishee  ns  concern- 
ing the  character  and  the  nsa^a  of  the  Gallic  chiefs,  and  of  the 
Oallo-Bomans  of  the  Sonth  m  general,  toward  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire,  contain  certain  traits  which  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  salient  traits  of  the  chiyalric  character. 

I  shall  not  pursue  these  indications  any  further,  this  being 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  place  for  doing  so.  From  all  that 
I  have  thus  far  said  on  this  point,  I  wish  for  the  present  to 
draw  but  one  conclusion,  ana  it  is  this:  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  and  just  conception  of  the  civilization  (wheuier 
general  or  literary)  of  the  south  of  France  during  the  Middle 
Age,  without  first  considering  in  what  manner  ana  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  linked  to  the  civilization  which  preceded  it  In  order 
to  appreciate  prop^ly  whatever  original  or  spontaneous  ele- 
ments the  former  may  contain,  we  must  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  those  which  were  derived  from  the  second.  I 
am,  therefore,  obliged  to  link  the  Middle  Age  of  southern 
France  to  its  antiamty. 

This  obligation  oeing  established,  there  are  two  ways  of  ful- 
filling it  I  might  have,  in  the  first  place,  investigated  the  be- 
ginnings of  Provencal  literature,  I  mi^t  have  given  an  idea 
of  its  nrst  attempts,  and  thence  ascenaed  to  its  antecedents, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  me  to  explain  and  to  determine 
its  origin  and  character. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  setting  out 
from  the  classical  antecedents  of  Proven^  literature,  my 
course  would  be  an  easier  one,  and  I  should  be  more  at  liberty 
to  dwell  on  such  of  these  antecedents  ashave  the  greatest  inter- 
est for  us;  and  for  this  reason  I  have.deeided  to  adopt  this  latter 
method. 

Ipropose,  therefore,  to  give,  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
<tf  Provencal  literature,  a  sketch  of  that  which  already  existed 
at  the  anterior  epochs  of  Gallic  culture,  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  moment  when  the  Gauls  were  first  subjected  to  toe  influ- 
ence of  other  nations  of  a  different  and  a  superior  civilization. 
The  interval  is  a  great  one,  but  I  shall  run  over  it  rapidly. 

Everv  one  knows,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions, Gaul  was  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  Boman  of  idl 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  Emnire.  Every  one  also  knows, 
that  long  before  the  subjugation  ot  that  country  by  the  Bomans. 
a  Greek  tribe,  the  Phocssans,  had  there  founded  fibe  celebrated 
colony  of  Massilia,  or  of  the  modem  l^uveillea.    It  was  by  the 
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action  of  these  two  people,  which  at  first  was  isolated  and  dis- 
tinct, and  afterward  combineil  or  blended,  that  the  primitiye 
condition  of  the  Ganls  was  changed  in  every  point.  The  part 
which  the  Bomans  took  in  this  great  revolution,  having  been 
by  far  the  most  conspicnons,  is  also,  on  that  account,  the  best 
known ;  and  I  shall,  tnerefore,  be  able  to  be  briefer  in  mj  ex- 

eisition  of  it.  That  of  the  Phocseans^  or  of  the  early  settlers  of 
arseilles,  real  and  interesting  as  it  is,  has  as  yet  scarcely 
been  estimated.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  examine  its 
details  with  more  minuteness,  in  order  to  give  a  eorrecter  idea 
of  it 

All  that  can  at  present  be  known  concerning  the  historr  of 
the  Massilians,  concerning  their  laws,  their  culture  and  their 
manners,  is  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  notices,  scattered  through 
a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  works.  To  collect  these 
notices,  to  discuss  and  to  arran^  them,  would  be  a  task  which 
would  too  far  transcend  the  limits  of  my  design.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  mere  statement  of  uieir  results,  as  far 
thev  relate  to  my  subject. 

I*  rom  the  year  600,  before  our  era,  which  is  the  epoch  of 
the  foundation  of  Massilia,  to  about  the  time  when  this  city 
disappeared  from  history  as  an  independent  Oreek  municipality , 
there  is  an  interval  o/^  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  which  I 
divide  into  three  principal  epochs.*  During  the  first  of  these 
epochs  the  Massuians,  naving  once  establidied  themselves  on 
tne  coast  of  Oaul,  maintain^  and  extended  their  power  by 
tiieir  own  resources,  by  their  own  energy,  and  without  any 
foreign  sup^rt.  During  the  second,  they  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  Bomans,  bv  whose  favor,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  they  raised  themselves  to  the  maximum  of  their 
power  and  prosperity.  The  third,  which  commences  with  die 
taking  of  Massiua  by  C»sar,  is  that  of  tlieir  sudden  declme. 

The  first  extends  to  the  second  Punic  war<;  it  is  the  one.  con- 
ceminj^  which  we  have  the  least  information,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  was  during  this  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  that  the  Massilians  had  the 
most  frequent  opportunities  for  exhibiting  the  activity  and  the 
constancy  of  their  character,  that  thev  repelled  the  many 
attacks  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  in  tneir  vicinity :  those  of 

•  Mannte  wm  franded  by  a  Phoceaa  oolony  of  merelumti,  Olirrap.  zlt.,  k»  Ch. 
S98,  teeording  to  EuMbhii'  CvonoL  p.  134.  Symiiiii  of  Chios,  tb.  310  iqq.  and  SoUnu, 
a.  63,  do  not  diflbr  miick  from  tUi  ftetoineiit  Plntarok,  Solon,  c.  id,  taserti  Protfi, 
a  merehaiit,  to  have  boon  tlw  leader  of  the  colonj  and  the  fonnder  of  the  city,  and  to 
have  been  extremely  popnlar  and  honored  among  the  CeHs  abont  the  Rhone.  Jnadn 
makes  Simoa  and  Protia  tne  joint  fonnders.  lArj,  y.  S4,  girea  na  the  aame  fikct,  nitkovl 
the  name  of  any  leader.  An  excellent  account  of  the  early  nrowth  of  the  coloajr,  aad 
«f  ita  infloence  on  the  anrroonding  Barbarians,  ia  given  by  Jostin,  Lib.  xlili.  c.  3,  4,  6. 
Bee  also  Strab.  Qeogr^h.  lib.  It.  c.  5.— JU. 
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lihe  CarthaginianB  and  of  the  Etmscans,  who  were  jealous  of 
ibeir  tettlement ;  that  they  founded  their  principal  colonies,  and 
extended  their  commerce  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world. 
It  was,  moreover,  during  this  same  period,  that  after  many  revo- 
lutions their  political  constitution  assumed  the  definite  form,  in 
which  it  afterward  continued  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose, 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  antiqui^. 

Toward  l^e  year  218  before  our  era,  Massilia  was  destined 
to  c(«imence  a  new  career.  This  republic,  though  from  its 
very  origin  an  all v  of  Borne,  had  never  yet  sustained  any  other 
than  transient  ana  general  relations  toward  the  latter.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  tJbe  second  Punic  war,  it  entered  with 
ardor  and  at  its  own  risk  into  the  cause  of  the  Eomans,  to 
whom  it  r^idered  distin^ished  services. 

Half  a  century  after  uiis  event,  the  Massilians  were  assailed 
by  the  Oxybii  and  the  Deciates,  Ugurian  tribes  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Nic»a  and  Antibes,  and  they  applied  to  Rome 
for  assistance.  This  war  led  to  others,  in  wnich  the  victorious 
Bonaans,  conquered  this  portion  of  Gaul,  to  which  they  thence- 
forth gave  the  name  of  QaUia  Narbonends^  or  of  the  Pravtncia. 
The  rebellion  of  Sertorius  involved  that  of  the  Narbonensian 
Gauls;  and  it  was  necessary  to  subiect  them  anew.  Csesar 
came  shortly  afterward  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

In  all  these  wars,  which  they  had  in  a  measure  provoked  and 
determined  bv  their  first  appeal  to  the  Bomans  against  the 
populations  of  Gaul,  the  Massilians  were  the  zealous  and  disin- 
terested auxiliaries  of  the  conquerors,  who  rewarded  them  most 
munificently  for  their  services.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  and 
the  usage  of  the  Bomans,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  con- 
quests to  those  who  had  aided  them  in  making  them,  and  diey 
pursued  this  conduct  toward  the  Massilians. 

After  the  war  against  the  Deciates  and  the  Oxybii  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Boman  Senate  ceded  to  Massilia  the 
two  principal  cities  of  those  tribes,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  territory.  Some  time  afl^,  it  relinquished  to  the 
same  city  the  long  and  narrow  strip  of  limd,  which  extends  along 
in  a  meandering  course  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
from  Genoa  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yar.  After  the  death  of 
S^torius  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  Borne  a^in  transferred 
to  the  Massilians  its  rights  of  conquest  over  the  Helvians  and 
the  YolcsB  Areoomici,  who  had  been  among  the  number  of 
those  that  had  revolted.  Finally,  Csssar  gave  them  advantaffea 
over  the  portion  of  Gaul  conquered  by  him,  which  were  supenor 
to  all  those  they  had  heretofore  obtained  from  Bome.  The 
picture  I  propose  to  draw  of  the  power  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Massilians  appertains  to  this  epoch  of  their  highest 
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prosperity.  After  having  thus  establiahed  n^t  ihej  could 
accompliBh,  it  will  be  easier  to  convince  onrselres  of  wnat  thejr 
actually  did  accomplish. 

From  the  preceding  feu^ts  it  follows  that  their  territorial 
domain  was  composed  of  two  distinct  portions ;  of  that  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Bomans,  and  of  that  which  th^ 
had  acquired  themselves.  This  latter  portion  extended  princi- 
pallv  alone  the  sea-coasts,  from  the  rock  of  Monaco,  formerly 
celebratea  for  its  temple  of  Hercules,  to  the  month  of  the 
Sej^ra,  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Withm 
thS  area,  which  comprised  five  degrees  of  latitude,  Massilia 
ruled,  eitner  by  right  of  conquest,  or  as  the  metropolis  and 
colony-mother,  over  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  difierent  cities. 
Some  of  these  cities  still  exist  under  their  ancient  names,  more 
or  less  altered ;  as,  for  example,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Agde, 
Ampurias,  Denia.  But  the  majority  of  them  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  us  any  vestiffe  of  their  former  existencci  as 
Troezen,  Olbia,  Athenopolis,  lauroentium,  and  several  others. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  purely  Grecian  or  Phocssan 
city  in  the  interior  of  these  countries,  or  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  But  the  Massilian  population  extended 
itself  into  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  cities  wnich  were  nearest  to 
the  sea,  where  it  gradually  increased  in  number  and  in  power 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  historians  and  geographers  ot  anti- 
quity designated  these  cities  by  the  name  <»  Massilian  colonies. 
Avignon  and  Cavaillon  were  of  that  number.  The  small  town 
of  Saint-Bemi,  which  was  anciently  called  Olanum,  likewise 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  Massilians.  This  fact  is  authen- 
ticateo  by  a  precious  medal,  recently  found  in  the  territory  of 
Baint-Bemi,  with  the  type  of  those  of  Massilia. 

In  every  part  of  Provence  monuments  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  stul  discovered  daily,  which  go  to  show  that  this 
country  was  once  inhabited  and  governed  by  the  Massilians. 
But  their  dominion  or  their  influence  in  this  country  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  a  military  conquest.  There  is  every 
indication  that  they  introduced  themselves  there  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  in  the  capacity  of  merchants,  of 
cultivators,  or  of  ingenious  innovators  m  matters  appertaining 
to  the  wants  or  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  country  of  the  Helvii,  and  that  of  the  Yolcss  Are- 
comici,  the  sovereign  power  over  which  Bome  had  ceded 
to  the  Massilians,  were  ooth  conjointly  about  equal  in  extent 
to  tiie  Provincia,  from  which  they  were  only  separated  by  the 
Bhone.  That  of  the  Helvians,  which  was  amrwu^  called 
Vivarais,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  department  of  Ardtehe, 
is  mostly  a  mountainous  and  wild  country ;  and  it  appears  that 
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the  Mafisilians  did  not  attach  any  very  great  value  to  its  pofr- 
•eifiion.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  monument  or  historical  evi- 
dence of  anj  tind  in  proof  either  of  their  sojourn  or  their 
dominion  in  that  country. 

This*  is  not  the  case  with  the  territory  of  the  Yolc®  Are- 
eomici,  which  was  richer,  more  fertile  and  more  accessible  to 
these  settlements;  it  contained,  moreover,  several  cities,  the 
three  most  important  of  which  were  Aries,  Nimes  and  Beziers. 
The  Massilians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing themselves  in  these  cities.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  sustained 
by  incontestable  proofs.  We  still  have  coins  from  Beziers, 
which  resemble  those  of  Massilia.  The  Celtic  name  of  Aries 
was  changed  into  Tbelini,  by  which  the  Massilians  intended  to 
indicate  the  fertility  of  its  territory ;  and  the  use  of  tlie  Greek 
language  became  so  general  in  that  city,  that  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  there  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians. 
iMimes  became  likewise  almost  a  Oreek  city.  From  inscrip- 
tions, which  were  found  among  its  ruins,  we  learn  that  it  had  a 
Greek  theatre  under  the  Bomans,  and  that  it  made  use  of  the 
Greek  on  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperors. 

Whether  the  different  countries  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
the  Massilians  were  ever  comprised  under  one  common  desig- 
nation or  not  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  the  primitive 
portion  of  this  domain,  which  is  situated  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Provence, 
is  frequently  called  Massaliotis,  or  Maesilia,  by  the  historians 
and  geographers  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  ancient  authors  ex- 
pressly remark  that  the  latter  of  these  names,  Massilia,  was  not 
only  that  of  a  city,  but  of  a  country. 

This  summary  account  of  the  ancient  geography^  of  Massi- 
lia would  admit  of  many  developments  of  great  importance 
and  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  which,  however,  I  am 
obliged  to  dismiss  as  irrelevant  to  my  subject  What  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  none  of  the 
Greek  republics  had  a  territory  of  wider  extent  than  that  of 
IbiyBsilia.  If,  therefore,  anything  was  wanting  to  this  republic, 
in  order  to  exercise  an  influence  on  Gaul,  it  certainly  was 
neither  authority  nor  space. 

The  Greeks  did  not  always  civilize  the  barbarous  tribes, 
among  which  thev  settled.  It,  on  the  contrary,  happened 
more  than  once,  tnat  they  became  as  barbarous  as  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  History  has  recorded  a  striking 
instance  of  the  kind.  The  Greeks,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  mountainous  districts  of  lower  Italy,  had  lost,  in 
that  isolated  situation,  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  their 
native  country.    A  vague  and  confused  recollection  was  all 
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that  they  had  preeelryed  of  them.  Tbej  are  Bald  to  have  met 
together  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  lamentiBg  that  they 
were  no  longer  Greeks. 

It  was  not  BO  with  the  Phocseans,  who  had  been  transplanted 
into  Ganl.  They  there  preserved  the  genius,  the  manners,  the 
laws  and  the  arts  of  their  native  land  m  all  their  purity.  The 
testimony  of  antiquity  on  this  point  is  unanimous  and  solenm ; 
and  it  will  not  be  useless  to  aaduce  some  instances.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  the  first  place,  is  a  passage  from  a  discourse  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bnodian  deputies,  pleading  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  Senate,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  against  the  usurpations  of  King  Eumenes,  who 
claimed  sovereignty  over  them.  ^'  These  cities,''Bays  the  Boman 
orator,  ^^  are  not  so  much  colonies  from  Greece,  as  they  are 
purely  Grecian  cities.*  The  change  of  country  has  afifected 
neither  the  manners  and  customs,  nor  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  of  these  cities,  animated  by  a  glorious  emula- 
tion, has  dared  to  vie  in  point  of  talent  and  virtue  with  its 
founders.  The  majority  of  you  have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece ; 
they  have  seen  those  of  Asia.  The  latter  are  further  away  from 
you;  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  their  disadvantage. 
Surely,  if  the  inherent  endowments  of  nature  could  be  con- 
quered by  soil  and  climate,  the  Massilians  would  have  become 
Barbarians  long  ago,  surrounded  as  they  are  on  every  side  by 
nations  of  ferocious  savages.  But  they  have  preserved  not 
only  their  language,  not  only  the  costume  and  the  usages,  bat 
what  is  better  still  than  all  this,  they  have  preserved  the  laws, 
the  manners  and  the  genius  of  Greece  in  all  their  purity  and 
free  from  eveiy  defilement  from  their  neighbors ;  and  you  have 
good  reason  for  bestowing  on  them  the  same  honor  and  the 
same  regard,  as  if  they  inhabited  the  very  heart  of  Greece." 

Whether  the  orator,  who  uses  language  of  this  description,  be 
Livy  himself  or  the  deputy  from  Bhodes,  whether  lie  be  a 
Roman  or  a  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance ;  the 
historical  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  Massilians  remains  about  the  same  in  either  case.  Twenty 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  Cicero  in  support  of  my  asser- 
tion ;  I  will  give  but  one,  which  I  derive  m)m  the  orat(»r's 
defence  of  F&ccus.    ^^  I  shall  invoke,"  says  he,  ^^  in  favor  of 

*  "Nod.  qua  In  solo  modo  tntlqno  timi.  Gneee  mAgis  vrbes  taut,  qumi  o<doiil» 

etnim,  iUinc  quondam  profeoto  in  Aiiam.    Nee  tern  mntata  maUTit  genu  ant  mores. 

OerUre  pio  certamine  cidoelibet  bona  artif  ae  rirtntii  waA  aamoi  com  parentiboi 

Be  ciTitaa  et  condHonbna  mda.    Adittis  Gnecis,  adistia  haAm  nrbes  pleilqne.   Niai 

ElongioB  a  Tobls  absomns,  nulla  Tincimor  alia  re.  MaaaiUenses,  onoi,  si  naloim 
▼elnt  ingenio  terns  Tinoi  posset,  iam  pridem  eflbrassent  tot  indonuta  cironmftiSB 
gentes,  in  eo  honore,  in  ea  mertto  dignttate  andimns  apnd  yos  esse,  ac  si  medium  imU- 
Benm  Qmoim  teeatorenk"— Ur.  Hki.  lib.  zxzTiL  o.  6i.-^£tf. 


Flaccus,  a  citj  which  has  seen  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier 
and  of  a  qnsestor  ;*  it  is  Massilia — a  city  which,  in  consideration 
of  its  discipline  and  the  gravity  of  its  manners,  I  am  inclined  to 
prefer  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  every  other  nation — ^the  city 
which,  thoneh  far  removed  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
langnajj^e  and  the  arts  of  Oreece  are  cultivated,  surrounded  on 
eveiy  side  by  the  tribes  of  Gkul  and  assailed  by  floods  of  bar- 
barity, is  nevertheless  governed  by  the  best  of  its  fellow-citizens 
and  m  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  imitate 
its  example."  It  is  impossible  to  produce  proofs  more  convinc- 
ing than  these,  tiiat  the  M assilians  remainea  Greeks  in  the  midst 
oithe  Oauls. 

The  fact,  however,  though  a  remarkable  one,  contains  nothing 
extraordinary  and  would  not  require  any  further  explanation. 
But  as  the  reasons,  which  account  for  it,  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  relating  as  thev  do  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
bistoiy  of  Massilia,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  of  them. 

The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  relates 
to  the  ori^n  of  the  Massilians.  The  city  of  Phocsea,  from  which 
thev  originally  came,  was,  as  every  oneknows,  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  constituted  the  Ionian  confederation  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  them ;  but 
it  had  always  been  distin^ished  among  the  other  states  of  the 
same  league  for  an  austerity  of  manners  and  for  an  energy  of 
character,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  commonplaces 
of  the  historians  in  regard  to  the  efieminacy  of  the  lonians. 
The  Phocseans  figure  in  all  the  great  revolutions  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  and  they  always  figure  in  a  heroic  manner.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  tribe  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  which  history 
recounts  none  but  magnanimous  actions,  none  but  daring  enter- 
prises ;  the  only  one,  m  which  we  find  the  energy  and  gravity 
of  the  Dorians  united  with  the  polish  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
lonians.  A  colony  sprung  from  such  a  people,  and  at  tne  finest 
period  of  its  history,  must  evidently  have  had  the  best  possible 
chances  for  remaining  Greek,  wherever  it  might  establish  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  same  necessity  which  made  mer- 
chants and  navigators  of  the  Massilians,  permitted  them  also  to 
keep  up  habitual  communication  of  every  description  with 
Greece  and  with  the  countries  occupied  by  the  GrecKs. 

t 

*  *'  Neqne  rero  te.  M AiiniA,  pnetereo,  que  L.  Flaecnm  mflitem  qasstoremqne  cog- 
BOfti ;  cigiit  ego  clTnatk  diicipliiimm  aiqiie  graYiUtem  non  golom  Onecie,  Md  hand 
■elo  ai  cimclto  nntibiM  aBtepooendam  dieam ;  eras  torn  procnl  a  Orecomm  omninm 
rtgionibot,  diadlpUiiSt  Hngnaqoe  divlaa.  cum  in  nlumis  temi  cincta  OaUornm  gentibua, 
tarbarte  inetflraa  allaalar,  nb  optiiatnin  eonsillo  gabeniatar,  at  omnea  ejoa  inatttiite 
iMidart  llMilitti  poHtad  qosa  fnhifi"-^Cio(iro  pro  Flaeoo,  o.  16.— ^Al. 
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The  Greeks  liad,  as  we  Iniow,  oonoeiTed  the  happy  idea 
of  making  their  coins  symbolical  moimmeats  destined  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  domestic  life,  and  of  their 
public  transactions  witn  foreign  conntries.  The  coins  of  the 
Jfassilians  are  particularly  interesting  in  this  historical  point 
of  view.  They  bear  numerous  and  certain  indications  of  the 
relations  and  alliances  with  a  multitude  of  Greek  cities — all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated — and  particularly  widi 
Bhodes  and  Athens,  with  Ydia  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  cities  of  Magna  Grsscia. 

Hie  religion  of  the  Massilians  furnished  them  another  modre 
for  keeping  up  such  connections  with  Greece,  as  were  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  national  genius.  Their  cultos  was  a  dou* 
ble  and  as  it  were  a  complex  one,  like  that  of  all  the  loniana, 
who,  besides  their  properly  Grecian  divinities,  worshipped 
Cybele  and  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Asiatic  divinities  which  they 
had  found  in  honor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Icmia,  and  whiim 
they  had  adopted  among  tneir  own.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of  their 
cultus,  the  Massilians  were  dependent  on  Ephesus,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  it  It  was  to  this  city  that  they  went  to  UkA 
for  die  chief  priestess  of  their  Ephesion,  a  name  by  which  they 
designated  the  temples  of  their  Asiatic  Diana.  Ihey  ~ ' 
kept  up  an  obligatoi^  connection  of  a  religions  mature 
the  mother  city.  Still  existing  inscriptions  prove  that  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  our  own  era,  they  received  the  priests  and 
priestesses  for  some  of  their  temples  from  Phocida.  But  the 
most  solemn  religious  rendezvous  of  the  Massilians  was  Delphi. 
They  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  the  temple  <rf 
Apollo  their  9p6Lia  opima^  or  the  first  fruits  of  the  spoils  whi^ 
they  had  gained  in  war,  and  thej  there  erected  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  their  victories.  When  Pausanias  visited 
the  temple  at  Delphi  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  he  rtill 
found  several  statues  which  thevhad  there  consecrated  to  ApoUo 
from  the  earliest  time  of  their  existence.  These  relations  of 
the  Massilians  with  the  principal  religious  and  political  centxea 
of  Greece  undoubtedly  contriouted  to  keep  ahve  in  them  the 
sentiment  and  the  love  of  whatever  was  of  Greek  origin. 

Now  the  knowledge,  which  we  have  thus  far  acquire  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Massilians,  already  tenos  to  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  sojourn  of  such  a  people  among  the  Gauls 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  latter.  And  this  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  which  liistory  does  them  ample  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  at  an  epoch  when  Some 
had  already  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  when  Greece 
was  no  longer  an  independent  country,  the  tradition  of  what 
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tlie  PhocflBans  had  done  for  the  dvilization  of  the  barbarians 
had  not  yet  oeaaed  to  be  a  Uvinff,  and  to  some  extent  a  popular, 
tradition  among  the  Greeks.  Ine  rhetoricians,  who  undertook 
to  celebrate  the  ancient  glory  of  Athens,  the  cradle  of  the 
lonians,  did  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  among  the  seryices 
it  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  of  its  haying 
dyilized  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cad^z  to 
Massilia*  But  the  most  classical  testimony  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  Justin,  ^llie  GkiulB|"says  this  writer,  ^  laying  aside 
tiieir  barbarity,  learnt  the  usa^  of  ciril  life  from  the  If  assi- 
lians :  they  learnt  the  art  of  cuftivating  their  fields  and  of  sur- 
rounding their  cities  with  walls.  They  then  began  to  be 
governed  no  longer  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  laws ;  to  cul- 
tiTate  the  vine  and  to  plant  the  olire.  80  great  was  the  lustre 
shed  on  men  and  things,  that  one  might  have  said  that  Oaul 
had  been  transplanted  into  Oreece,  rather  than  that  Greece  had 
been  transplanted  into  Gktul."  * 

It  is  very  probable  that  Justin,  in  abridging  this  passage 
fit>m  Tro^s  Irompeius,  has  made  of  it  what  it  really  is,  a  some- 
what dedamatory  passage  of  rhetoric,  that  can  teach  us  but  a 
vague  and  general  fact,  which  it  is  indispensable  to  illustrate  in 
detail.  History  and  the  monuments  fortunately  furnish  us  some 
means  for  doing  sow  It  was  particularly  by  their  commerce,  by 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  that  the  Massilians  acted  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul ;  it  is  therefore  with  reference  to  these,  that 
we  must  examine  and  ascertain  their  means  of  influence. 

No  point  in  andent  history  is  better  established  than  the 
oelebrity  of  the  Massilians  as  navigators  and  as  merchants. 
Ihey  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  niiglit 
be  compared  to  the  Carthaginians.  Their  vessels  pushed  their 
way  beyond  the  Propontis,  and  probably  as  far  as  tlie  Black  Sea. 
They  frequented,  or  at  any  rate  nad  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  mouths 
ot  the  Senegal.  Those  of  their  coins  which  contain  the  impress 
of  the  girafl^  and  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  perhaps  the  monu- 
ments, which  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
discoveries  alon^  these  coasts,  and  of  the  great  river  which 
there  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  Toward  the  north  they 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 

Stors.    They  had  advanced  at  least  as  hi^h  as  Norway.    The 
Bt  geographical  notice  of  the  Germanic  nations,  some  of 

*  **Ab  Us  igitiir  Galli  et  imim  litm  cnltioris,  deposita  et  mansaefkcta  barbaria,  et  agro- 
nun  enltat,  et  nrbet  mcenibns  cingere  didicernnt.  Tunc  et  legibus,  non  armis  viyere ; 
tanc  et  ritem  potarei  tunc  oUyam  aerere  consneTeniiit :  adeoque  magnua  et  homiDiboa 
•I  nboB  impoMtiia  «it  BHor,  ot  son  Orccia  in  GalUam  emignune,  atd  Oallia  in  Gneoiam 
tnuulaU  Tideratnr.**— JoflU%  Hiak  PhiUpp.  Ub.  zUii.  c.  4.-^£rf. 
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which  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  is  based  oa 
certain  notions  in  regard  to  the  famous  voyage  of  Pytheaa 
along  these  coasts. 

But  while  they  were  thus  devoting  themselves  to  distant  ex- 
plorations, the  Massilians  had  not  neglected  the  interior  of 
Uaul;  they  had  traversed  it  in  every  direction.  They  had 
opened  a  road  along  the  Bhone  and  the  Loire,  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Annorica.  It  was  there  where  they  obtained  their  tin 
and  other  productions  from  Great  Britain,  which  they  trana- 
ported  by  tne  same  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  had  also  communications  with  the  northeast  of  Gtoul,  and 
to  all  appearances  with  Gbrmany.  But  it  was  especially  with 
the  trioes  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  those  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bhone,  that  they  kept  u^  habitual  commercial 
relations.  Hie  direct  effect  of  tnese  relations  on  the  culture  and 
the  social  condition  of  these  tribes  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
appreciated  or  measured.  But  with  this  general  effect  there 
were  connected  others  of  a  more  specific  nature,  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  a  precise  historical  enumeration. 

No  regular  communications  between  the  Phocseans  and  the 
aboriginal  Gallic  tribes  could  ever  take  place,  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  language.  Now  in  this  particular  case,  as  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 

{)oliBhed  were  the  men,  who  gave  their  idiom  to  those  that  were 
ess  so.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of 
Massilia,  informs  us  that  they  had  adopted  the  use  of  the  Greek 
in  their  contracts,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  their  voluntary  transac- 
tions between  one  individual  and  another.*  This  fact  attests, 
as  expressly  as  possible,  the  social  ascendant  of  the  Massilians 
over  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  their  vicinity. 

The  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing  into  the  central  parta 
of  Gaul  was  another  result  of  the  communications  between  these 
countries  and  the  city  of  Massilia.  Tlie  system  of  Druidical 
doctrines  was  transmitted  orally,  and  was  preserved  through 
the  memory  alone.  Csesar  says  expressly,  that  the  only  writinsp 
in  use  among  the  Druids,  both  for  the  purposes  of  personal  ana 
of  public  anairs,  was  the  Greek.  When  he  came  into  Hel- 
vetia, in  order  to  check  the  population  which  was  already  on 
its  way  of  emigration  to  the  west  of  Gaul,  he  there  found  tab- 
lets of  a  census  in  Greek  characters. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  these  Gallic  tribes  had  money, 
coined  by  themselves  and  for  their  own  use,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Phocseans.    I  should  be  inclinea  to  doubt  it,  and 

*  StraboD.  Oeomph.  lib.  It.  e.  6  :  '*  Kai  ^iXi^ifvaf  KarecKwaoi  (if  iroAic)  ro^ 
Ta^MToCt  CcT£  K<u  rd  evftfioXaia  *EX^iotI  ypo^cy."— 4Stf. 
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to  believe  tliat  the  branch  of  industiy  in  qvestioii  was  one  of 
tfaoee  which  they^  had  kamed  fix>m  the  Gredca.  But  what  it 
beyond  a  doabt,  is,  that  the  inscriptions  on  their  most  ancient 
coins  are  in  the  Oredc  characters.  Kow,  from  whom  conid 
these  Gauls  have  learnt  the  nse  of  those  chararters,  unless  it  was 
from  the^  Massilians  I  These  fiu^ts  are  among  those  which  have 
their  weight  in  the  histoiy  of  civilization. 

There  is  something  more  complex  and  more  singular  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  witn  the  religioas  iimuence  of  the 
Massilians  on  the  Gallic  tribes  in  the  immediate  proximi^  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  religicm  <^ 
the  Massilians,  but  I  must  here  return  to  the  same  subject  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  facOitj  with 
which  this  religion  of  theirs  appears  to  have  spread  at  an  eariy 
date  throughout  the  southern  parts  of  GauL 

Besides  Cybele  and  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  Massilians  wor- 
shipped most  of  the  divinities  and  deified  heroes  of  Greece.  The 
divinities,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  vener- 
ation, were  Apollo,  Minerva,  the  Diana  of  the  chase,  Bacchus  and 
Venus ;  and  among  the  heroes,  Hercules.  The  cultus  of  the  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  first  of  those  introduced  into  several  Gallic 
cities,  where  the  Massilians  were  in  power.  The  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  founding  of  Nimes  to  a  son  of  Hercules, 
appeared  to  be  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  that  cultus  in 
this  city.  Avignon  had  likewise  adopted  Hercules  as  one  of  its 
tutelary  deities,  and  had  built  him  a  temple,  as  is  proved  from 
an  inscription  which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  that  temple. 
But  the  Massilian  divinity,  whose  cultus  was  most  generally 
adopted  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  had  submitted  to  the 

E>wer  or  the  influence  of  the  Massilians,  was  the  Diana  of 
phesus.  Strabo  states  expressly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlio 
southern  coast  of  Spain  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  sacrificing, 
after  the  manner  of  die  Greeks,  in  honor  of  this  favorite  divi- 
nity.* The  traditions  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  attribute  to 
Diana  the  majority  of  the  pagan  temples,^  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist,  appear  to  be  an  iudication  of  the  ancient  popularity, 
which  the  cultus  of  this  deity  enjoyed  amon^  the  Gauls  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phocsean  towns.  Other  Greek  divinities  were  wor- 
shiped in  places  quite  remote  from  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Massilians,  and  between  which  and  the  latter  we  cannot  sup- 
pose any  other  relations  to  have  existed  than  those  of  commerce 

and  of  amity.  ,       «     ,         ^      j     i 

There  is  a  curious  medal,  which  has  thus  far  been  found  only 

•  Strtbon.  Geogrmph.   Hb.  ir.  o.  5. :  "Toic  'T^^^W^'  ♦  'Sl'^  ^'^  "'^  '^^ciac 
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in  the  enviroiiB  of  TonlouBe,  where  it  is  even  common.  These 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  that  localilj. 
lliis  medal,  the  inscription  of  which  is  in  the  Oreek  character 
and  language,  bears  on  one  of  its  faces  a  tripod,  the  ordinanr 
symbol  of  the  cidtns  of  Apollo,  and  could  only  have  been  strncK 
by^  a  people,  amone  whom  this  cultus  was  established.  That 
this  was  not  a  Greek  people  is  evident,  both  from  the  name  and 
from  the  barbarous  faoric  of  die  medal. 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Gaul  adopted  the  objects  and  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Grecian  cultus,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  into  some 
general  considerations  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  for- 
malities of  this  cultus. 

Hie  religion  of  the  Greeks,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  but  a  suc- 
cession of  riant  festivities,  which  vied  with  eacn  other  in  point 
of  animation  and  poetic  beauty.  Hie  finest  prodactions  of  their 
national  poetry,  from  the  drama  to  the  epic  or  lyric  hymn,  were 
composea  with  reference  to  the  celebration  of  these  f^tes.  Some 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  deity,  to  which  the  festival  was  dedicated, 
constituted,  ordinarily,  an  essential  and  a  characteristic  part  of 
it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  effect  produced  by  these  hymns,  unless  we  have  pre- 
viously acquired  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  poetic  execution  among  the  Greeks. 

The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  not,  like  that  of  modem  nations, 
an  isolated  art,  independent  of  every  other,  and  producing  its 
effect  by  being  merely  read  or  recited.  It  required  the  indis- 
pensable concurrence  of  two  other  arts,  distinct  from  and  yet 
mtimatelv  and  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Tliese  arts  were 
in  the  nrst  place  music,  and  then  what  the  Greeks  called 
orchesis  {ipxTjaig)  and  the  Latins  saUatio — terms  for  which  our 
word  "  dancinj^  '^  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  equivalent. 
This  saltation  (u  we  may  be  permitted  to  retain  its  Latin  name), 
was  a  sort  of  gesticulation,  a  characteristic  pantomime,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent  to  some  extent,  to  the  eye, 
that  which  the  words  of  the  poetry  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It 
is  thus  that  every  poem  was  sun^,  and  sung  not  only  with  an 
appropriate  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  but  with 
the  aaditional  accompaniment  of  imitative  and  descriptive  ges- 
tures. The  invention  of  these  gestures,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
music,  constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the  talent  of  the  poet, 
and  the  poetic  execution  was  thus  composed  of  three  distinct  arts, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  three  indivisible  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  art,  aspiring  in  concert  after  one  and  the  same  effect. 

Tlie  character  of  tliis  execution  and  of  each  one  of  tlie  several 
concurrent  arts,  varied  ad  infinitum.    But  all  these  differences 


and  yarieties  were  reduced  to  three  fandamental  tjpes  or  forms : 
a  noble,  calm  and  ffrave  form,  called  the  tragic ;  a  humorous, 
burlesque  and  famuiar  form,  called  the  comic ;  and  finally,  an 
agitated,  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  form,  or  the  dithjrambic. 

The  religious  hymns  partook  of  all  these  forms.  They  were 
executed  by  a  more  or  less  numerous  bod^  of  performers,  com- 
posed either  of  men  or  of  women  exclusively,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  men  and  women  both.  These  companies  were  called  choruses ; 
and  the  organization  of  these  choruses  varied  according  to  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  of  which  I  can  only  indicate  a  few 
of  the  most  general.  There  were  instances,  in  which  the  choruses 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  But  often,  and  even 
most  generally,  they  were  composed  of  personages  elected  by 
the  magistrates  for  this  special  purpose,  and  directed  by  a  leader 
called  a  chorapis  (Xopiyy^c).  In  that  event,  it  was  the  civil 
authority  which  intervened  in  the  exercise  of  the  cultus. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  time  here,  to  give  even  an 
imperfect  conception  of  all  the  varieties  of  religious  hymns  in 
use  amon^  the  Greeks.  I  shall  only  distinguish  two  principal 
classes  oi  them.  The  theme  or  argument  of  one  of  these  con- 
sisted of  a  particular  action  or  determinate  trait  from  the  life 
of  some  divinity.  In  these  the  mimic  accompaniment  of  the 
words  must  have  been  a  special  pantomime,  appropriate  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  poem.  The  hymn  was  then  a  sort  of 
drama  acted  by  the  chorus.  The  hymns  of  the  second  class 
were  only  general  praises  of  the  gods,  or  the  more  or  less  detailed 
expression  of  their  attributes,  llie  mimic  accompaniment, 
with  which  they  were  executed,  was  limited  to  a  simple  dance, 
of  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the  words  and  of  the  music, 
and  without  any  pretension  to  a  dramatic  imitation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  most  generallv  a  circular  dance, 
which  had  many  points  in  common  with  that  of  the  theatrical 
chorus  on  the  stage.  This  vague  and  imperfect  sort  of  choral 
pantomime  was  to  all  appearances  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  popular  of  them  all.  It  did  not  reauire,  like  the  others, 
an  especial  apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  tne  chorals,  and  the 
public  in  general  could  take  part  in  it  However,  ful  the  choral 
performances  of  any  and  of  every  kind,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  spectacle,  and  as  one  of  its  most  animated  and  most 
agreeable  diversions.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Oaul,  especially  those  who  pro- 
fessed Druidism,  abandoned  the  sombre  and  barbarous  rites  of 
that  religion,  in  order  to  adopt  the  more  cheerful  cultus  of  the 
Greeks.  Li  attributing  to  these  people  that  passionate  thirst 
for  pleasure,  that  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  tnat  promptitude 
of  enthusiasm,  for  which  they  were  distinguished  at  a  later  date 
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and  for  which  they  are  still  remarkable,  we  can  easily  conceive, 
that  they  mnst  have  been  very  sensible  to  the  attractions  ana 
the  magnificence  of  those  religious  festivals  of  Greece,  to 
which  the  niost  charming  and  the  most  potent  of  the  arts  con- 
tributed their  choicest  guts. 

It  remains  now  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  culture,  the  arts  and 
the  literature  of  the  Massilimis,  and  to  see  what  influence  the^ 
could  have  exercised  by  means  of  them  on  the  Oauls  of  their 
neighborhood. 

j^e  Massilians  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  statues  to  Delphi ; 
they  made  them  for  their  temples  and  for  their  monuments. 
A  large  number  of  those  which  have  been  discovered,  or  which 
history  mentions  as  having  existed  in  different  parts  of  Gaul, 
were  m  all  probability  the  works  of  their  artists.  But  by  a 
sort  of  fatality,  none  of  those  that  have  come  dawn  to  us  bear 
any  certain  mark  of  having  been  produced  by^them.  A  few 
bass-reliefs,  a  few  small  figures  in  bronze,  and  their  coins  or 
medals,  are  the  only  monuments  of  art,  that  can  be  attributed 
to  them  with  certainty.  Several  of  these  monuments  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  their 
workmanship.  If  we  were  to  infer  from  them  the  general 
character  of  the  arts  of  design  at  Massilia,  we  should  have  to 
say,  that  their  characteristics  were  rather  grace  and  elegance 
than  boldness  and  vigor. 

Some  monuments  of  another  kind,  if  they  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  works  of  the  Massilians,  would  likewise  go  to 
sustain  this  conclusion,  and  they  would  prove  that  the 
Phocseans  had  preserved  the  riant  imagination  of  Ionia  on  the 
coasts  of  Liguria  even.  The  learned  Peiresc  has  left  us  a 
descrif>tion  of  a  cameo,  found  in  his  time  near  Fr^Jus,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  small  Massilian  temple.  The  subject  of  the 
cameo  is  a  sort  of  parody — and  a  parody  of  the  most  graceful 
description — of  the  gathering  of  ohves,  which  is  a  subject  quite 
fre<j[uently  represented  by  the  Greeks.  A  company  of  young 
maidens,  whom  Peiresc  (for  reasons  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain)  calls  the  nymphs  of  Homer,  are  assembled  under  a 
tree,  and  by  means  or  long  poles  knocking  down,  by  way  of 
fruit,  some  little  amourette^  perched  here  and  there  upon  the 
branches. 

The  literary  and  poetical  remains  of  the  Massilians  are  still 
scarcer  than  their  jgraven  or  sculptured  monuments,  and  there 
is  less  to  be  said  about  them.  They  are  reduced  to  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs,  which  merely  connrm  what  has  already  been 
attested  by  history,  to  wit,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Massilians 
was  closely  related  to  the  general  dialect  of  Ionia.  Several  of 
these  inscriptions,  and  particularly  the  epitaphs,  still  breathe  all 
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the  pnrity  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Hellenic  taste.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  quoting  two  of  them.  One  of 
them  was  enffraven  on  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  couple,  and  is 
remarkable  lor  its  sentimental  conciseness:  ^^ There  are  here 
two  bodies  and  one  soul."  But  perhaps  this  touching  inscrip- 
tion was  not  made  expressly  for  the  Massilian  tomb  from  which 
it  was  copied ;  it  was  perhaps  rather  a  sort  of  sepulchral  formula 
in  genend  use  amonjg  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  foUowmg  one,  which  was  engraven  on  a  sort  of 
cippus.  The  monument  to  which  it  belongs  is  undoubtedly  a 
local  one.  Independently  of  its  poetic  interest,  it  is  curious  for 
certain  fdlusions  to  neo-Pythagorean  ideas,  which  were  undoubt- 
edly in  vogue  among  the  Massilians  at  the  unknown  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  a  mariner,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  address  himself  to  the  passers-by  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Along  the  shore  which  echoes  tne  booming  of  the 
waves,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  O  traveller — ^I,  a  young  man  and 
a  stranger  to  hymen,  beloved  of  God,  no  longer  now  a  mortal, 
and  by  my  age  like  the  younj^  gods  of  Amy  else,  the  ^ardians 
of  mariners.  Myself  a  manner,  I  led  a  wandering  life  on  the 
floods  of  the  sea,  and  now  within  this  tomb,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  piety  of  my  masters,  I  am  forever  exempt 
from  sickness  and  from  toil,  from  sorrow  and  fatigue — ^miseries 
to  which  my  body  was  subject  among  the  living.  Hie  dead 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  return  to  wander  over  the 
earth ;  but  others  join  in  the  dances  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  I 
am  one  of  the  latter  army,  having  taken  God  for  my  guide."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  little  piece,  so 
elevated  in  its  tone,  so  ^ceful  and  so  pure,  that  it  was  made 
for  the  monument  of  a  simple  sailor  who  had  worked  for  wages. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  even  commonly  believed, 
that  the  Massilians  had  no  theatre,  and  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  dramatic  representations.  The  fact  would  be  a 
surprising  one ;  for  the  theatre  and  the  drama,  from  the  time  of 

*  The  orffffnal  of  this  inscrlptloii,  with  a  dJequifKIofi  on  Hs  contents,  may  be  fonnd 
In  Chardon  de  \%  Boehette's  MiUsngu  tU  CriUau  et  tU  PhihlofiA,  vol.  i.  p.  121-143. 
The  first  Terse  of  it  is  restored  by  Bochette.  It  is  also  reprintea  in  the  BitUrirt  LiiU' 
rmirt  d€  la  JFhance,  ToL  xzL  p.  xxtI.    It  is  as  follows : 

M^  raxivoten  traprpx^  Ixvtm  rvft^ov^  d^ra^ 
Kovno^  iyi^  Ka?.i(j  ae^  Of^  ^^>toc«  ovKcrt  dviiTbCf 
^Htueo^r  Kovf)otatv  6iifi7^tKiijf  iravofioto^, 
TI?MT^piJV  trurypffiv,  AfuvKXaiovai  bmlmv. 
XiXiithp  JCtfvr^  /Ov,  novTov  y*  tvX  KVficun  vao^^v* 
YsvatSiy  rpo^uv  6k  7.ax(^  ToSe  apfia,  iriirav/iai 
"Sovtruv  Kal  Kapu'iroio  koI  tix^eoc  if^i  irovoio' 
Tavra  > tip  /v  ^uolmv  dfiei'/ ira  aapxr^  ^;|fOv<y<v. 
*Evd^  re  re^etuatv  6iifi')'vpili  y€  n0.owttv 
Aoia2f  ruv  Mprf  ittv  Inixfioviff  ire^optfTai^ 
*H  d'  iriptf  Tttpemi  airv  aiBepioiat  ropever 
*Hf  erpart^c  etc  ri^,  Xax^  Btbv  fytnovifa. 
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their  inyention,  were  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  their  tragedy,  which  had  onginated  in  the 
cultas  of  Bacchus,  always  constituted  a  part  of  it ;  and  diis 
cnltus  was  one  of  those  which  were  honored  in  Massilia. 
Finally,  there  existed,  as  we  shall  see,  theatres  in  several  of  the 
cities  which  were  subject  to  the  Massilians ;  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  latter  should  nave  tolerated  in  their  colonies,  what  they 
did  not  allow  in  their  metropolis. 

But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  combat  any  longer  an  asser- 
tion which  is  without  any  foundation,  based  as  it  is  on  a  single 
misapprehended  passage  from  a  Boman  author.  This  author  is 
Yalenus  Maximus,  who,  in  eulogizing  the  characteristic  gravity 
of  the  Massilians,  simply  says :  ^^  that  they  did  not  allow  mimic 
representations  on  the  stage."  *  The  mimics  were,  as  I  propose 
to  show  with  more  detail  nereafter,  a  species  of  short  dramas, 
peculiar  to  the  Bomans  rather  than  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
argument  and  execution  of  which  gradually  degenerated  into 
a  revolting  indecency.  Now,  to  say  that  the  Massilians  did 
not  permit  this  particular  kind  of  scenic  representations,  is  sim- 
ply saying  that  they  had  a  theatre,  and  that  in  that  theatre  they 
acted  pieces  of  a  character  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
us^e  and  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  authenticated  facts 
in  the  historv  of  the  ancient  Massilians,  is  the  zeal  with  which 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preservation  and  the  study  of 
the  poems  of  Homer.  This  zeal  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  Phoccean  origin.  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  which  claimed  the  honor  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  author  of  those  poems.  At  any  rate,  the  most  ancient 
traditions  assert  that  he  had  resided  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  had  composed  several  of  his  works  there.  Besides, 
when  the  le^slators  of  Greece  had  recognized  Homer  as  the 
poet  and  the  historian  of  Greece,  Phociea  was  one  of  the  cities 
m  which  his  memory  and  his  works  became  the  object  of  a 
particular  veneration ;  and  this  veneration  must  naturally  have 
transmitted  itself  to  the  Massilians,  together  with  the  traditions 
on  which  it  was  based. 

Solon  was  the  first  Greek  legislator  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  purifying  and  establishing  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  who  enjoined  their  solemn  rehearsal  at  the  public 
festivals.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  cities,  following 
his  example,  had  editions  of  these  poems  made,  the  authorizea 

*  **Eadeiii  clTitfti  MTeritekii  ewtot  aoerrimft  ett:  nnUom  adltmn  in  scenAin  mlmit 
dftndo,  qaomiii  anniiiieBU  nukiore  ez  parte  staprorom  continent  sctos;  ne  talia 
■pectandi  consoetiiao  etiam  imnandl  lioentiam  lumat."    VaL  Max.  Lib.  iL,  c.  6,  7.~ 
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text  of  which  served  not  onlj  as  the  basis  of  those  legally  pre- 
scribed recitals  on  public  occasions,  but  also  of  that  of  the 
Yolnntarj  and  everyday  rehearsals  of  the  Bhapsodists,  whose 
profession  it  was  to  sing  them  to  the  multitude.  These  ancient 
editions  of  Homer  were  known  under  the  name  of  Political 
or  City  Editions,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  editions 
of  the  professed  grammarians,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
Massilia  was  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  furnish  one 
of  these  editions,  vniich,  under  the  title  of  the  Massiliotic,  en- 
JOTcd  a  particular  celebrity.  The  Alexandrian  commentators 
of  Homer  quote  it  frequently,  and  in  a  manner  which  leads  us 
to  presume,  that  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  accredited  of  its  kmd.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer,  that 
Massilia  had  at  an  early  date  its  rhetoricians  and  grammarians, 
whose  business  it  was  to  expound  scientifically  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  its  itinerant  rhapsodists,  who 
sung  them  in  those  cities  of  Gaul  which  were  founded  or  gov- 
erned by  the  Pliocseans. 

The  Gallic  tribes,  in  the  midst  and  in  sight  of  which  the  Mas- 
silians  thus  cultivated  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  did 
not  on  tliat  account  become  a  literary  or  a  very  civilized  people. 
This  change  required  time  and  impulsions,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Massilians  to  give  them.  It  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  and  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Massilia — that  is, 
toward  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  revolution  produced  at  this 
latter  epoch  in  the  civilization  of  the  Gauls,  this  revolution 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  a  sudden  or  an  abrupt  one.  It 
had  been  prepared  long  ago  by  previous  communications  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  the  ]!i^silians.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  that  a  portion  of  Gaul  had  learned  of  its 
Phoccean  instructors  to  live  in  communities  with  greater  regu- 
larity and  comfort ;  that  it  had  exchanged  the  gloomy  and  bar- 
barous religion  of  the  Druids  for  the  smiling  cultus  of  Ionia ; 
that  it  had  learnt  the  Greek.  A  multitude  of  considerations 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  this  early  period  was  the  one,  dur- 
ing which  the  language  of  the  soutnem  Gauls  adopted  that 
host  of  Greek  words  and  expressions,  a  number  of  which  it  has 
retained  until  the  present  day. 

Tliis  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  Massilians  on  tlie  Gal- 
lic population  of  their  vicinity  is  so  much  the  more  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  latter  were  generally  predisposed  in  its  favor. 
Tliis  is  the  unanimous,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
testimony  of  all  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of  antiquity. 
Epliorus  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  particularly, 
iio  doubt,  those  of  tlie  South,  by  the  epithet  of  rhilhellenes. 
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SymnuB  of  Chios,  who  wrote  a  century  before  our  era,  assures 
Tis  in  still  more  ejrolicit  terms,  that  the  Celts  observed  many  of 
the  usages  of  the  weeks,  and  that  they  had  a  particular  liking 
for  all  that  was  peculiar  to  them.  After  all  tnese  indications 
we  shall  perhaps  be  less  surprised  when  we  come  to  find,  at 
already  far  advanced  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  traces  of  a  still 
vivid  recollection  of  tne  ancient  impression  which  the  Mas- 
silians  had  produced  on  the  manners  and  tiie  imagination  of 
the  southern  Oauls. 


•- 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

OaJXX>-B0MAN  LITEBATUBE  DT  OATTL. 

AFTEBhaviiig  thus Bhown,  how  by establishinff  themselyes in 
Oaul,  by  increasing  in  number,  by  acquiring  ricnes  and  power, 
the  Maseilians  had  attained  to  a  poflition,  m  which  they  were 
both  able  and  destined  to  disseminate  the  germs  of  cirilization, 
I  have  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  at  which  these  germs 
developed  themselves,  and  when  this  nascent  civilization,  till 
then  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  countries  of  the  South,  began,  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  force  superior  to  the  one  with  whicn  it  had 
commenced,  to  expand  and  spread,  until  it  became  commen- 
surate with  the  entire  extent  of  Gaul.  This  is  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilians  interfered  in  the  literary  education  of  the 
Homans,  and  at  which  their  influence,  thenceforth  subordinate 
to  the  interests  and  the  ascendant  of  the  latter,  was  limited  to 
literature  and  to  the  arts. 

Ko  cultivated  nation  has  perhaps  had  so  long  a  literaij 
infancy  as  the  Bomans.  For  more  than  three  centuries  their 
orators  and  writers  were,  in  the  judgment  of  then*  most  eminent 
men  of  genius,  nothing  more  than  semi-barbarous  novices.  But 
about  a  hundred  ana  forty  years  before  our  era,  the  idea 
occurred  to  some  of  them  wno  happened  to  be  in  Greece,  of  fre- 
quenting  the  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  which  they 
found  nourishing  there.  These  became  eloquent  in  Greek, 
Ko  one  would  as  yet  have  ventured  to  attempt  to  be  so  in 
Latin. 

Some  years  later,  a  number  of  Greek  grammarians  and  rheto- 
ricians opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  thdr  art  at  Rome* 
But  the  Soman  aristocracy,  hostile  to  every  innovation  and  to 
knowled^  for  which  it  had  neither  taste  nor  genius,  did  everv- 
thing  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  these  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  party  which  demanded  them,  which  was  the 
plebeian  or  ^e  popular  party,  insisted  on  having  them  and  had 
theuL  The  study  of  grammar  was  first  admittra ;  that  of  rhe- 
toric with  greater  difficulty,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  But 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  more  especially  the  latter, 
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remained  for  a  lon^  time  an  object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  schools  where  they  were  taught  had  but 
a  precarious  existence. 

The  precepts  of  the  art  of  composition  and  of  oratory  were  at 
first  imparted  in  Oreek  and  applied  to  the  Greek  exclusiyelv. 
But  they  were  gradually  extenoed  to  the  Latin,  and  Rome  could 
at  last  boast  of  writers  and  orators  who  were  artists.  The  consul, 
Servius  Galba,  was  one  of  those,  whose  discourses  bear  the 
marks  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  transition.  '' Servius 
Galba,"  says  Cicero,  "  knows  how  to  ^  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  to  look  for  ornaments  in  it,  to  please,  to  move,  to 
elevate  the  matter  he  discourses  on."*  These  few  words  are 
admirably  characteristic  of  a  great  literary  revolution. 

This  progress  of  Latin  eloquence  preceded  its  theory.  It  i8 
anterior  to  all  the  Latin  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric* 
These  schools  found  the  same  obstacles  to  their  establishment, 
that  had  been  encountered  by  the  schools  of  Greece.  It  waa 
but  a  half  a  century  before  our  era,  that  this  rhetoric,  which  had 
several  times  been  persecuted  and  which  had  always  been  an 
object  of  suspicion,  was  at  last  pronounced  ^^  useful  and  honor- 
abie,"t  to  use  the  expression  of  Suetonius.  It  had  thus 
taken  the  Romans  an  entire  century,  to  wrest  from  their  patri- 
cians the  full  liberty  of  teaching  and  of  learning  the  art  of 
speech.  This  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  slowest  of  their 
conquests. 

The  first  professor  of  Latin  rhetoric  at  Rome  was  a  certain 
Lucius  Plotms,  who  is  expressly  designated  as  having  been  a 
Gaul  by  birth.:(  Two  other  Gauls,  though  somewhat  younger 
tlian  the  former,  still  competed  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
same  profession;  they  were  Marcus  Antonius  Gnipho  and 
Valerius  Cato.  The  latter  taught  only  Latin  grammar;  but 
Gnipho,  who  was  equally  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latm,  professed  both  arts  and  in  both  these  languages.§ 

*  De  CItf.  Oral.  c.  21.  *'  Nimirum  it  princepa  ez  Latinis  fiU  ormtornm  proprift, 
et  quasi  legitixna  opera  tractavit,  ut  egrederetar  a  propoaito  omandl  causa,  at  delect* 
aret  animus,  at  permoTeret,  at  aageret  rem,  at  miserationiboa,  at  commanibos  locis 
ufceretor."— £ii. 

t  De  Claris  Rhetoribos,  1.  **  Rhetorica  qaoqoe  apod  nos,  perinde  atqoe  grammatica, 
aero  receptaest,  paalo  etiam  difficiliaa,  qaippe  qaam  constat  nonnanq|iiam  etfaun  profal- 

bitam  exerceri Paalatim  et  ipsa  uiitit  ktmuUupu  apparmt :  moltiqoe  earn 

presidii  caosa  et  glorie  appetivemnt." — lid, 

X  **  Plotios  Gallas  primos  Boms  Latfaiam  rhetoricam  docoit :  de  qao  Cicero  dc  refert : 
memoria  teneo,  paens  nobis primom  Latine  docere  coepisse  Plotiamqoendam."— Caaaa- 
bon  ad  Soet.  de  Clar.  Rhet  i Ed. 

§  **  Foisse  dicltar  ingenii  magni,  memoric  singolarla,  neo  minoa  Orsce,  qoam  La- 
tine doctos.    ....    Docoit  aotem  et  rhetoricam Scbolam  ejos  claroa 

qooqoe  Tiros  freqoentasse  aiont :  in  his  M.  Cioeronem,  etiam  com  pnetora  ftangeretor.*' 
Bttet.  de  lllastr.  Gramm.  7.  Compare  also  Qoint.  lib.  i. ;  Macrobios  Satorn.  iiL  ▲ 
short  account  of  Valerias  Cato  b  given  bj  Soet.  de  Ulostr.  Gramm.  11.  That  he  wrota 
poetry,  as  well  as  books  on  grammar,  we  Itarn  from  Catoll.,  Wi.  1. ;  OTid.  Trist.  ii.  436. 
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Thus  we  see  three  GkmU  professing  at  Borne,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  and  among  the  first,  the  sciences  which  had  recently 
been  introduced  amons  the  Komans.  There  is  something  snr* 
prising  aboat  this  particular.  Hie  most  probable  of  the  vari- 
ous  sappositions,  by  which  it  may  be  eiq>lained.  is,  that  the 
three  professors  in  question  were  Gkmls  from  tne  Provinda 
Narboneneis,  who  may  have  received  their  training  in  the  schools 
of  Massilia,  and  subsequently  applied  their  knowledge  to  the 
Latin,  and  communicated  it  through  the  same  medium.  But 
whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  the  fact  is  a  remark- 
able one.  It  is  a  sort  of  prognostic  of  tiie  ardor,  with  which 
thepeople  of  Ghtul  were  soon  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  Koman  letters. 

But  even  after  they  had  their  Latin  schools,  the  Bomans  did 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  frequent  the  Greek  schools.  They 
were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  they  had  at  Borne ;  they 
continued  to  go  to  Greece  to  prosecute  their  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly at  Athens  and  at  Bhodes.  Tlie  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, soon  opened  to  them  new  Greek  schools  nearer  at  home. 

Massilia  having  espoused  the  part  of  the  Boman  Senate 
against  Csesar,  the  latter,  after  a  memorable  siege,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  against  it ; 
nevertheless  he  treated  it  leniently,  or,  at  least,  affected  to  do 
so,  in  consideration  of  its  antiquity  and  its  renown,  as  he  him- 
self avows.  He  left  it  its  independence  and  its  liberty,  but  he 
stripped  it  of  all  that  had  heretofore  constituted  its  strength  and 
its  prosperity ;  he  seized  its  navy,  destroyed  its  arsen^,  took 
immediate  possession  of  several  of  its  colonies,  and  favored  the 
attempts,  wnich  the  other  cities  successively  made  to  alienate 
themselves  from  it.  In  fine,  he  withdrew  irom  them  all  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  different  countries,  which  the  Senate  had 
conferred  on  them — all  of  which  escheated  again  to  the  Boman 
government,  as  parts  of  the  Provincia  Narbonensis. 

From  this  moment  all  that  portion  of  their  intellectual  acti- 
vity, which  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  directed  to  com- 
merce, to  navigation  and  the  cultivation  of  its  collateral 
sciences,  or  to  the  government  of  their  colonies  and  dependent 
territories — all  this  important  portion  of  their  energy  and  intel- 
ligence became  extinct  or  concentrated  itself  on  the  culture  of 
letters,  of  philosophy  and  of  certain  particular  sciences,  which 
daily  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  as,  for  example,  the 
science  of  medicine. 

In  regard  to  the  philosophy,  which  was  at  that  time  taught 
at  Massilia,  history  gives  us  no  information,  nor  does  it  name 
any  of  the  men  who  gave  instruction  in  it.  The  presumption 
is,  that  they  were  neiuier  distinguished  for  any  onginal  ideas, 
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nor  even  for  a  profoonder  appreciation  of  the  ancient  ideai^  bnt 
tliat  they  adhered  to  a  sort  of  eclecticifim  without  any  definite 
principle  or  aim. 

Their  physioiana  are  better  known.  Pliny  mentions  three  of 
them,  who  flourished  at  Borne  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation.  They 
are  Demosthenes,  Orinis  and  Ol^armis.*  Demosthenes  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  from  which  Galen  quotes  a  number  of  pas- 
sages. This  work  was  still  extant  in  tne  tenth  century.  The 
celebrated  Gerbert,  known  as  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  possessed  a 
eopv  of  it.  l^ere  is  but  one  anecdote  related  about  Orinis, 
which,  however,  is  a  curious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  proves,  what 
an  immense  fortune  a  distingnisUed  physician  could  at  that 
time  accumulate  at  Bomo.  He  gave  to  his  native  city  for  the 
repairing  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  walls  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.t 

The  rhetoricians  of  Massilia  were  no  less  celebrated  than  its 
doctors ;  but  we  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  names  of  any, 
and  the  works  of  all  of  them  are  lost 

When  the  Bomans,  who  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  find  what  they  deemed  proper  to  learn  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  saw  that  there  were  masters  of  this  know- 
ledge at  Massilia,  they  began  to  frequent  their  instruction. 
The  concourse  of  disciples  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  from  the  first  years  of  tiie  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
schools  of  Massilia  were  preferred  to  those  of  Amens.  This 
preference  was  at  least  as  much  moral  as  it  was  scientific.  The 
manners  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  change  at  Massilia.  They 
still  preserved,  alon^  with  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  aus- 
terity which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  admiration. 

Julius  Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Great  Britain,  was  the 
first  Boman  of  any  note  known  to  have  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Massilia,  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  Tacitus, 
his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the 
virtues  for  which  he  lauds  him.  Here  are  the  words  of  Tacitus 
himself:  ^'  Besides  his  happy  natural  disposition,  tibere  was  one 
thin^  in  particular,  whicn  j>reserved  Agricola  from  the  snares 
of  vice :  it  was,  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  had  Massilia  for 
his  place  of  residence  and  for  his  school — a  city  of  excellent 
morals,  in  which  the  elegance  of  Greece  was  found  united  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Province."  % 

•  PUny :  Nat  Hitt.,  xziz.  5,  B.^-Ed, 

t  *^  Naperqne  centtot  H8.   reliquit  morii  patrie,  moenibinqne  allifl  pane  non 
ainoii  ■amim-evitnioiif."    Plinyt  eodem  looo.— v£tf. 
%  ^^AreeUai  eun  »b  flleoebria  peccutiiuii,  pnster  ipaiiH  boom  intefninqiie 
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The  example  of  the  BomaiiB  had  a  dedBive  influence  on  the 
Ghftulflof  tlie  ProvinciaKarbonenBiB.  The  capital  of  this  province, 
Karbonne,  had  inherited  some  of  the  political  power  and  of  the 
commerce  of  Massilia,  and  it  had,  at  an  earlj  date  become  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  empire*  It  had  been  founded, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  a  hundred  and  eignteen  years  before  our  era 
bj  a  vast  colony,  composed  not  of  Italian  veterans,  as  were 
nearly  ail  the  other  colonies,  but  of  JKoman  citizens,  who  had 
come  directly  from  Borne  Itself.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  hav- 
ing to  some  extent  participated  in  the  disorders  of  the  pro- 
vince during  the  war  of  Sertorius,  the  Bomans  made  that  rebel- 
lion a  pretext  for  driving  them  all  away,  so  that  in  the  city 
itself  and  in  all  the  adjacent  countries  there  was  nothing  but  a 
purely  Boman  population,  which  daily  increased  in  numbers,  in 
activity  and  in  wealth.  In  spite  of  its  remote  and  isolated 
situation  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  Province,  Karbonne  was 
destined  to  become,  and,  in  fact,  did  become,  the  principal 
centre  of  the  Boman  civilization  in  OauL 

Cffisar  had  derived  great  assistance  from  the  Narbonenses,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  during  his  war  against  the 
Oauls  of  the  fTorth.  Desirous  of  recompensing  them  for  their 
services,  he  had  sent  a  large  number  of  tnem  to  the  Senate  at 
Bome.  He  had  thus  imparted  a  purely  Boman  impulse  to  the 
Gallic  population  of  Karbonensis.  This  population  bad  already 
become  accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  peace :  it  had  already 
learnt,  from  the  example  of  the  ICassibans,  the  glory  and  the  * 
advanta^  of  civilization,  of  the  arts  and  of  knowledge,  and  it 
sought  uiem  with  avidity.  But  after  having  once  been  sub- 
jected to  Boman  influences,  after  having  adopted  the  tone  of  the 
Komans,  and  become  eager  for  the  distinctions  and  offices  which 
were  distributed  at  Bome,  its  highest  pretension  and  ambition 
was  to  be  Boman.  It  strove  to  become  so  by  its  talents  and 
studies,  as  well  as  by  its  dignities  and  honors.  It,  therefore, 
began  to  rival  the  Bomans  zealously  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
letters* 

Kor  were  they  in  want  of  competent  masters.  MassiUa  could 
supply  tliem,  as  well  as  the  Bomans.  Among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  Btrabo  is  the  one  that  has  ^ven  us  a  minute  account 
of  the  sort  of  literary  revolution,  which  at  that  time  was  going 
on  in  the  south  of  GauL  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms :  ^^The  Gauls,  seeing  the  studious  Bomans  thus  frequent- 
ing the  schools  of  Massma.  and  living  peaceably  in  other 
respects,  gladly  proflted  by  tnis  leisure  to  oevote  themselves  to 

nalimoi,  quod  ttotim  parmlni  tedfim  to  mtgistrtm  ftodlornm  Muiiliaiii  habnit,  locam 
Orec*  comitate  et  proTinelsU  yantmonia  nuBtoin  ac  bene  compoettom."— Tacit  Agri- 
coky  e.  4.— >£tf. 
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a  similar  kind  of  life ;  and  they  did  bo,  not  only  indiyidnally, 
but  collectively.  Thos,  therefore,  the  cities,  as  well  as  private 
individuals  of  wealth,  kept  their  salaried  sophists  and  physi- 
cians."* The  term  sophist,  as  employed  here  by  Straoo,  is 
applicable  either  to  the  professors  of  philosophy,  or  to  those 
ot  rhetoric,  or  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  whatever 
construction  we  may  be  inclined  to  put  upon  it,  the  passage 

a  noted  attests  an  equally  general  zeal  for  Greek  literature  in 
le  Gallo-Itomans  of  the  South.  This  was,  as  it  were,  a  conse- 
quence of  their  sympathy  with  the  Phocs&ans,  who  had  been 
their  first  instructors  in  the  enjoyments  and  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Latin  letters  being  indispens- 
able to  the  Narbonensian  Gauls,  professors  of  Latin  grammar 
and  of  eloquence  speedily  arose  in  their  province.  There  were, 
in  the  first  place,  some  of  them  at  Massilia  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability at  Narbonne,  and  then  successively  in  all  the  other 
cities,  ascending  from  the  South  toward  the  North. 

Among  the  rhetoricians  which  flourished  at  Bome  daring  the 
course  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  several,  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious,  were  Gallo-Bomans,  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  commenced  their  career  and  their  fame  in  the  cities  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  this  number  belonged  Yotienus  Mon- 
tanus  of  Narbonne,  whom  Tacitus  designates  as  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  genius',  t  Clodius  Quirinalis,  from  Aries ;  Satrius 
Bufus,  whose  native  city  is  unknown,  and  Julius  Florus,  whom 
Quintilian  mentions  as  the  king  of  Gallic  eloquence.  % 

Among  the  celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Gaul,  who  never  left 
their  country,  history  names  Statins  Surculus  of  Toulouse,  the 
schools  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  render  illustrious,  and  Gabi- 
nianns,  who  attained  to  an  equal  eminence  in'  his  profession, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  country  we  know  not 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  Gaul  was  already  full  of 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  schools  for  the  study  of  rhetoric  in 
every  part  of  it.  This  was  a  fact  that  had  become  proverbial 
and  to  which  Juvenal  makes  satirical  allusion  in  many  a  pas- 

*  Strabon.  Olograph,  lib.  It.  c.  5 :  '*  'Ev  61  rft  frapSvri  aai  Tovf  yvtjfHfUfTuTO¥c 
'Puiiaitdv  triireiKevt  dyrl  r^  etc  *K^ffvac  dirociftiiac  ^Keiae  ^irdv  ^Tiofia^elc  hfraf 
dpuvreg  6i  tovtov^  ol  TaXartUt  koI  dfia  elp^njv  uyovrif,  t^  aroAi^v  dufievoi  irpdf  rovf 
TowvTov^  diarii^evTai  fiiav^t  ov  kgt*  dvdpa  ft6vou%  dATud  Kal  dti/ioai^'  ao^iordc  yoOv 
iKodirovTM  Toif^  fUv    id^   Tovc  6i  at  iroXe if  Kotvi  fua^ov/uvtUt  xa^dntp  not 

t  AanaL  lib.  iT.  o.  42,  where  Tacitni  relates  thai  MonUmis  waa  aoonaed  of  tlie  crioM 
of  Una  maiitimtiB  against  Tiberina,  and,  aa  Etiiebiaa  informa  ua,  banished  to  the 
Baleares.  seneca  mentions  Montanos  aa  a  distinguished  orator,  and  Ovid  aa  a  po«t. — 
Benec.  Cont.  tL  pref.  L  ix. — Ed, 

^  *'  Is  ftiit  Jalioa  Floras,  m  doqjtunU^  OaUiamm,  qnonlam  Ibi  demrnn  ezercnit  eaai» 
ffrmeqM,  alloaoi  inter  paacoa  disertos  et  digmia  ilia  propiaqoitate.*'— Qnint.  Inst  Oral. 
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sage  of  his  satires.  Says  he  in  one  of  them,  addressing  himself 
to  some  one  who  wanted  to  make  a  living  by  his  talents : 
**  Wonldst  thou  derive  a  revenue  from  thy  eloquence  I  Tlien 
ffo  to  Gaul  1"  *  **  The  eloquence  of  Athens  and  our  own  have 
invaded  the  world/'  sa^s  he,  in  another  place.  *^  Deserted 
Gaul  has  furnished  the  island  of  Britannia  with  advocates,  and 
that  of  Thule  already  talks  of  engaging  masters  of  rhetoric."t 

The  quinquennialcompetitions  forpmesin  eloquence,  which 
Caligula  instituted  at  Lyons,  are  another  proof  of  the  progress 
which  the  study  of  literature  had  made  m  Ghiul.  It  was  then 
customary  to  crown  the  pieces,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits,  had  deserved  this 
honor  ;  but  the  rhetoricians,  who  had  produced  pieces  which 
were  unworthy  of  being  presented  on  such  occasions,  were 
obliged  to  efface  them  with  their  tongue.  The  confusion  and 
the  flurry  of  the  competitors  at  the  moment,  when  such  sentences 
were  pronounced,  nad  become  proverbial.  ^^  Pale  like  a 
rhetorician  at  the  altar  of  Lyons,'^  says  Juvenal  in  one  of  his 
satires ;  %  and  yet  it  would  appear,  that  the  rhetoricians  flocked 
around  the  formidable  altar  I 

From  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  and  of 
rhetoric  was  constantly  increasing  in  GauL  At  the  latter 
epoch,  there  was  not  a  single  city  of  any  importance  left  in  all 
tCouthem  part  of  the  c^nntir:  bnt  wLt  hVd  its  own  instita- 
tions  of  the  Idnd.  Those  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Nar- 
bonne,  of  Yienne,  and  of  Autun,  were  particularly  celebrated. 
Ausonius  has  left  us  a  list  of  the  professors,  who  in  his  day  had 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  his  native 
city,  and  of  those  who,  having  been  bom  in  this  latter  city,  had 
risen  to  eminence  in  their  profession  elsewhere.  He  enumerates 
no  less  than  thirty  of  them,  among  whom  there  were  some  whose 
reputation  was  coextensive  with  that  of  the  empire.  § 

The  social  condition  of  these  professors  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
value,  which  was  attached  to  their  knowledge.  They  were 
elected  and  salaried  by  the  curia  or  mumicipaf  senate  of  each 

•      .    .    .    "Aeeipiatte 

QaUia,  Tel  potijis  natrieolm  eaosldicoram 

AMea,  li  placiiit  mereedeni  ponare  Uig n«.'*— /aiofiia/;  SsHraTiL  t.  148.— JETcf. 

t  '*  Nane  totot  OtaIm  nottnsqaa  kabet  orbis  Athenas. 
Gallia  oaaaidkHM  docvit  &oiiiida  Britannoa : 
De  condocendo  loquitur  Jam  rhetore  Thole." — SaXHra  xr.  t.  Ill,— Ed. 

±  Thii  is  done  in  his  work  entltied  **  Commemoratio  Professomm  Bardlgaliensiam,'*  a 
•oUeetion  of  twentr-siz  poetieal  eompoiitloBi,  of  which  the  majoritj  are  inAcribed  to 
the  grammaticiit,  rhetor  or  orator,  wnoee  name  the  poet  intended  to  perpetuate  in  hit 
Terset.    Compare  Ansonii  Opera,  toL  ii.  p.  230-275.— £<!.  Faijpy. 

4  **  PaOeal,  «t  rnidia  qui  preasit  caleiboa  angnam, 
Ant  Logdnnansam  rhetor  dictnmi  ad  aram.'* — SaUra  1.  T.  43.— JEJ. 
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city.  In  the  fonrth  century,  the  sahtry  of  a  professor  of  erammar 
in  the  larger  cities  was  equivalent  to  twelve  thousand  francs  of 
our  money,  and  that  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric  was  double  that 
apiount  It  would  a]ppear,  that  the  decurions  or  municipal 
ma^strates  of  the  cities  were  wont  to  pioue  themsdves  <m 
their  liberality  and  on  their  mtitude  towara  the  professors  of 
their  choice,  however  small  may  have  been  their  merit  or 
renown ;  and  they  frequently  erected  statues  in  honor  of  them 
during  their  lifetime  even. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature  kept  for  some  time  equal  pace 
with  that  of  Latin  letters.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  until  nearly  the  nuddle  of  the  second,  the  OreeK 
continued  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  Gaul.  .£lian,  who  wrote 
during  the  rei^n  of  Trajan,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  and  apparently 
of  the  Ghiuls  of  his  time,  savs  that  they  had  recourse  to  tne  Greek, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their 
glorious  exploits.*  Dio  Chrysostomus  and  Lucian  plume 
Qiemselves  in  their  writings  on  having  visited  the  nations  of 
Gaul,  and  on  having  given  them  useful  lessons  in  philosophy. 
Now  these  lessons,  which  were  given  in  Greek,  could  only  have 
been  imparted  in  places,  where  tnere  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  versed  in  the  study  of  this  language,  and  devoted  to 
that  of  philosphy  besides.  There  is,  uierefore,  room  for  be- 
lieving ,tnat  the  schools  of  Massilia  were  then  still  in  existence, 
and  that  they  continued  to  exercise  on  the  literm'  culture  of 
the  Gauls  a  direct  influence,  distinct  from  that  of  Kome. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Massilia  was  no  longer 
distinguished  for  anything,  except  for  the  corruption  into  whid^ 
it  haasunken.  It  had  no  longer  an^  school8---at  any  rate  no 
schools  which  were  frequented  by  foreigners.  To  go  to  Mfljudli^ 
had  become  a  proverbial  expression,  and  was  tantamount  to 
abandoning  one^s  self  to  vice  and  to  effeminacy.  To  say  of  any 
one,  that  he  came  from  Massilia,  was  but  another  mode  of 
branding  him  with  infamy. 

From  this  moment  the  literature  of  Greece  was,  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  the  Romans  themselves,  no  longer  anything  more 
than  a  supplement  or  an  accessory  to  the  Latin.  Greek  schools 
for  the  disciplines  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  were  still  kept 
up ;  but  thev  gradual^  decreased  in  number,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  but  a  few  of  them 
left  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  only.  The  last  of  these 
Greek  grammarians  or  rhetoricians,  who  are  known  to  have 
profess^  their  art  in  Gaul,  belonged  to  the  schools  of  Bordeaux, 

*  ** ' AXAd  Kol  Tponata  tyeipnvtnv^  dfia  re  M  role  vewpayuivotc  aeuwftv6fi'voit  ffol 
imitfiviifiaTa  dvruv  r^c  uper^  dwoTuiKOvrec  'EAAyyuwf.  -^^mni  VarU  HisUiriA, 
p.  148,  £d.  COTm7.-«£U. 
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and  are  of  the  number  of  those,  whom  AufloniiiB  enumerates 
among  his  coUea^es  or  his  masters.  He  mentions  five  or  six. 
the  most  distingmshed  of  whom  was  a  Sicilian  hj  the  name  of 
Cytharius.  Ud  speaks  of  him  as  of  one,  who  was  the  equal  of 
iuristarohus  in  cntioisnu  and  of  Simonides  in  poetry ;  as  of  a 
man,  whose  lectures  had  converted  Bordeaux  into  a  vast  athe- 
nsum.* 

Among  these  last  professors  of  Greek  grammar  or  of  rhetoric, 
who  flourished  in  Gaul,  tiiere  were  several  who  had  come  there 
from  abroad;  as,  for  example,  the  Cytharius,  whom  I  have  just 
named,  who  was  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  father  of  the 
panegyrist  Eumenes.  one  of  the  principals  of  the  school  at 
Autun,  who  was  an  Athenian.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  Massilians,  who  preserved  a  certain 
tradition  of  the  knowledge  of  tiieir  ancestors. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  which  Gaul  was  covered 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  call  to  mind  briefly  in  what  these  two  sciences,  or  these  two 
favorite  arts  of  the  Bomans,  consisted. 

The  principal  object  of  grammar  was  to  analvze  and  to 
comment  certain  distinguished  works,  especiallv  tnoi»e  of  the 
older  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  botn  their  literal 
sense  and  their  sdstiietic  beauties.  In  an  age  when  the 
copies  of  books  were  scarce  and  expensive,  the  grammatical 
analysis  or  elucidation  of  a  work  was  tantamount  to  the  act  of 
publishing  it  There  were  many  persons,  whose  Imowledge  of 
such  or  such  a  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  was  limited  to  what 
tiiey  had  learnt  in  the  grammar  schools  from  the  reading  and 
the  exposition  of  it 

Bhetoric  was  something  higher,  more  complicated  and  more 
artificial  than  grammar.  It  consisted  of  vanoua  exercises,  the 
definite  aim  of  which  was  to  impart  to  a  discourse,  by  means  of 
its  forms  and  its  accessories,  an  importance,  whidi  was  distinct 
from  its  subject  and  as  much  as  possible  superior  to  the  subject- 
matter  itselt.  It  taught,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  pertinent 
use  of  suitable  figures  of  speech,  the  art  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  in  several  dififerent  or  opposite  ways,  and  always  equally 
well,  always  with  the  same  degree  of  ^ect ;  of  saymg  better 

*  8««  the  Xmth  carmen  of  the  coHection  aboTe  referred  to.    The  following  ere  t  few 

It 

'*  BMt  Arfatevchi  tiU  gloria,  Zenodotiqne, 

Oraiomm ;  entiqnoe  li  seqneretnr  honor. 

CamlAibM,  oiub  primm  ton  mint  oonditn  in  annle, 

Coneedit  Cei  mom  SimonideL 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tern  generis  tibi  celtni  apex,  qnam  gloria  fuidL 
Gloria  AlhMicI  eognita  aede  loci,"  e(c.-JE». 
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that  which  abready  passed  for  having  been  said  well ;  of  giving 
fables  the  air  of  tmtn,  and  to  truth  the  air  of  fables ;  of  eulogizing 
or  of  censuring  great  men. 

The  principal  compositions  of  the  rhetoricians — those  in  which 
thev  most  habitually  displayed  all  the  shifts  and  subtleties  of 
their  art — were  their  controversies  and  their  declamations.  The 
controversies  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  discussions,  in  which 
two  or  several  rhetoricians  maintained  oj^posite  opinions  on  one 
and  the  same  question.  Their  declamations  were  studied  and 
ostentatious  discourses  on  fanciful  subjects.  These  declamatory 
exercises  soon  became  public,  and  constituted  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  times.  The  effect  of  these  discourses  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pomp  and  the  art  with 
which  they  were  delivered.  We  can  scarcely,,  at  present,  form 
any  conception  of  an  art  like  this,  unless  it  be  from  the  extra- 
on)inary  care,  with  which  we  know  the  rhetoricians  to  have 
exercised  their  voice.  They  trained  it  to  run  over  long  oratori- 
cal scales,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  note  of  them,  and  they  often  practised  these 
exercises  in  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  positions,  as  for 
example,  while  lyin^  on  their  back,  in  order  to  acquire  so  much 
the  more  assurance  m  extraordinary  emergencies. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  Komans  had  endeavored  to 
supply,  by  means  of  the  practice,  the  methods  and  a  discipline 
of  the  school,  their  natural  lack  of  aptitude  for  literature  and 
eloquence.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  their  success  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ;  I  have  to  confine 
myself  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  different  schools 
of^^rhetoric  and  grammar  in  Gaul. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  direct  information  respecting 
the  organization  of  these  schools  and  the  works  of  their  most 
prominent  masters,  we  have  but  one  j?eneraland  vague  fact,  by 
which  to  form  a  summary  estimate  of  their  doctrines  and  uieir 
services.  It  must,  I  thiuK,  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  all  the 
more  or  less  distinguished  men  of  letters  that  appeared  in  Gtsxd 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  to  tiie 
end  of  the  fourth,  had  received  their  intellectual  training  in 
these  schools.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  being 
their  result ;  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  the 
one  we  may  form  a  tolerab^  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed in  the  other.  Finally,  the  progress  and  the  revolutions 
of  these  schools  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  marked  by 
corresponding  differences  or  inequalities  among  the  writers 
who  went  forth  from  them. 

Now,  the  writers  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds;  they  are  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  the  ma- 
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jority  of  whom  are  ranked  among  the  most  distingniBhed  of  their 
respective  epochs.  Troffos  Pompeius,  from  the  countiy  of  the 
Yocontii,  was  the  most  learned  historian  of  his  time ;  Domitius 
Afer,  from  Nimes,  was  considered  the  first  orator  of  Some, 
at  a  time  when  the  Forom  was  still  fall  of  men  of  the  finest 

genius ;  *  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  Marcns  Aper  and  Julius 
ecundus,  both  of  them  interlocutors  in  the  celebrated  dia- 
logue, attributed  to  Quintilian,  ^^  On  the  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  eloquence,"  were  likewise  numbered  among  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  The  ingenious  satirist, 
Petronius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  lively  and 
piquant  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Romans  during  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  may  be  included  in  the  number  of 
the  Latin  writers  who  had  been  educated  in  Oaul.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  these  writers  was  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
Gallic  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric.  Li  the  fourUi  cen- 
tury, Gaul  was  the  most  flourishing  seat  of  Latin  literature. 
The  rhetoricians,  who  are  the  panegyrists  of  the  emperors 
Maximianus,  Constantius,  of  Constantine  and  Julian,  are  all,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  Gauls.  Ausonius  of  Bordeaux  is  one  of 
the  most  polished  intellects,  and  Sulpicius  Severus  the  most 
elegant  of  the  Christian  writers  of  this  epoch. 

All  these  writers  had  undoubtedly  lost  much  of  the  taste,  the 
vigor  and  the  gravity  of  those  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But 
what  was  really  wanting  to  them  was  neither  zeal,  nor  know- 
led^  nor  talent ;  it  was  rather  the  previous  state  of  things, 
which  had  been  consigned  to  irreparable  ruin ;  it  was  the  glory 
and  the  liberty  of  former  times.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
these  men  were  the  product  and  the  evidence  of  a  highly  re- 
fined and  a  very  extensive  intellectual  culture. 

At  this  same  epoch,  that  is  to  sav,  during  the  fourth  century, 
when  Massilia  and  all  the  other  (rreek  cities  of  Gaul  had  be- 
come subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  the  Latin  lan- 
fua^  must  have  introduced  itself  there  together  with  ^at 
ommion.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  tneir  inhabitants 
were  still  Greeks,  and  retained  their  ancient  idiom.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely^  probable,  that  these  cities  had  not  yet  entirelv 
renounced  their  native  literature ;  but  history  does  not  furnish 
us  any  very  definite  notions  on  this  point.  The  only  piece, 
which  I  could  quote  in  support  of  my  assertion,  would  perhaps 

Srove  still  more  conclusively,  to  what  an  extent  the  genius  of 
l^reece  had  then  declined  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 

*  On  these  ormton  see  Quint.  Inat  Ont.  m>.  x.  c.  i.  p.  118 :  *'  Sunt  tlii  mnlti  diserti, 
qnoa  peneqoi  longnm  eat :  eomm,  qnos  yiderinif  Domitius  Afer  et  Julius  Africanua 
longe  pnestantiMinii :  arte  ille  et  toto  genere  dicendi  preferendus,  et  ommi  tn  moMTo 
viUnm  hemrt  mm  tinMt,"  eto.    On  Jnlini  Becnndoi,  compare  id,  p.  l30-12S.-^^. 
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MasBilians.  It  bears  the  title  of  Monody^  and  is  a  funeral 
eulo^  on  Constantino  the  younger,  the  brother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  This  young  man  was  assassinated  in  311,  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  Spain,  for  tne  purpose  of  marrying  a  young  Spanish  lady^ 
who  had  been  affianced  to  him.    Tnis  murder,  which  was  im- 

Euted  to  seyend  different  persons,  and  to  the  great  Constantine 
imself,  was  a  source  of  great  affliction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Aries,  whom,  it  seems,  the  prince  had  inspired  with  a  great 
affection.  Some  rhetorician  of  the  country  composed  his  lune* 
ral  oration.  It  is  but  a  short  and  cold  declamation,  the  work 
of  a  schoolboy,  in  which  pagan  reminiscences  and  Christian 
ideas  are  strangely  jumbled  up  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

If,  howeyer,  this  piece  was  pronounced,  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose,  before  the  people  of  Aries  on  a  solemn  pub- 
lic occasion  m  honor  of  the  deceased  prince,  it  offers  us  a 
certain  historical  interest  as  an  eyidence  of  the  fact,  that  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Greek  was  still  the  language  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Arelatenses ;  and  aforUori  it  must  haye  still  been  in  use 
at  Massilia,  at  Kicsea,  at  Ajitipolis,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Pho- 
csean  origin. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  Gauls,  as  I  haye  just  now  repre- 
sented it,  was  a  laborious  and  a  refined  culture ;  it  was  that  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  of  those  who  had  an  eye  to  public 
honors  or  to  fame.  Of  all  this  intellectual  light,  the  masses  of 
the  people  receiyed  nothing  more  than  isolated  reflections, 
whicn  fell  from  far  too  high  a  recion  to  haye  any  great  effect 
on  them.  But  the  ciyilization  ana  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Bome 
had  a  number  of  material  and  sensuous  sides,  by  which  they 
must  haye  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, into  the  midst  of  which  they  were  transplanted. 

I  haye  already  elsewhere  noticed  the  facility,  with  which  the 
Gallic  tribes  in  the  yicinity  of  Massilia  took  to  the  pompous 
gaiety  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece;  they  likewise 
took  to  all  the  yarious  applications  of  poetry,  to  the  festiyals 
and  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  to  the  public  amusements,  to 
the  expression  of  natural  sentiments.  The  Romans,  and  more 
especially  the  Greeks,  had  their  popular  songs  for  all  the 
usages  of  society,  and  I  liad  almost  said  for  eyery  moment  of 
their  life.  Tlieir  most  familiar  diyersions  had  something  pic- 
turesque and  poetical  in  tliem.  The  majority  of  their  popular 
choruses  and  of  their  danses  were,  like  tne  cnoruses  of  tneir  re- 
ligious festiyals,  sliort  dramas,  in  which  the  poetic  word,  the 
music  and  the  mimic  art  conspired  to  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial representation  of  an  idea,  in  imitation  of  some  captiyating 
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or  Bome  touching  adventure.    The  songs  of  the  night  and  the 
epithalamia  belonged  likewise  to  the  popular  class  of  poetry. 

The  lovers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  beneath  the  windows 
of  tfieir  mistresses  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  to  thein 
their  songs,  which  assumed  various  names  and  a  aiiierent  cha* 
racter  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  sung,  which 
was  commonly  at  midnight  or  at  the  break  of  day.  With  all 
these  domestic  usages,  the  Gauls  of  the  South  adopted  the  poe^ 
try  which  was  associated  with  them,  and  which  constituted 
their  principal  charm.  Of  this  we  shall  find  proofs  when  we 
shall  come  to  examine  certain  kinds  of  poetry  composed  by  tlie 
lYoubadours,  in  which  we  shall  recogmze  traditions  of  the  an* 
cient  poetry,  modified  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  chivalric 

SJlantrv.  The  poems  of  Homer  even  became  popular  among 
e  Gauls  of  the  South,  who  were  made  familiar  with  them  either 
through  the  recitations  of  the  Mcussilian  rhapsodists  or  through 
the  Greek  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  grammar  or  of 
rhetoric  Tliis  is  another  fact,  the  certainty  of  which  we  shall 
likewise  see  established  hereafter. 

With  this  general  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  people, 
to  adopt  from  the  culture  of  the  GrecKs  and  Romans  whatever 
there  was  striking  or  picturesque  in  it,  or  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated to  move  their  senses,  their  imagination,  or  their  curiosity, 
it  was  impossible,  that  the  dramatic  representations  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  ancient  spectacles  should  not  have  likewise  pro- 
duced an  equally  great  effect  upon  the  Gauls.  I  have  already 
advanced  it  as  very  probable,  that  the  Massilians  had  a  theatre. 
It  is  at  least  certam  that  several  of  their  colonies,  among  others 
Nice  and  Antibes,  had  one.  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Nimes,  which  likewise  attest  the  existence  of  a  Greek  theatre 
in  that  city ;  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  consequence  of  the  aominion  of  the  Massilians 
in  the  country,  of  which  Nimes  was  the  capital ;  but  whether 
this  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  the  usage  of  the 
Massilians,  or  in  spite  of  them  and  by  way  of  exception  to 
their  discipline,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Greek  theatres 
did  exist  in  southern  Gaul,  in  which  Greek  pieces  of  some  sort 
must  have  been  performed,  precisely  as  pieces  in  the  Latin  Ian- 
gua^  were  played  at  Narbonne,  at  Aries,  at  Vienne,  at  Lyon, 
and  m  all  the  other  cities,  where  there  were  Roman  theatres. 
It  mav  therefore  be  considered  as  a  settled  fact,  that  there 
were  dramatic  representations,  as  there  were  other  branches  of 
literature  and  of  the  arts.  The  influence  of  tliese  representa- 
tions on  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been,  especially  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  as  much  as  it 
was  a  Roman  mfluence. 
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The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Oreeks  had  not  long  continned 
in  the  ori^nal  and  majestic  ensemble  of  its  primitive  forms;  it 
had  soon  become  corrupted  and  disintegrated  bj  a  multitude 
of  causes,  first  in  Greece  itself,  and  through  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks ;  at  a  somewhat  later  date  at  Home,  and  through  the 
vices  of  the  Bomans. 

The  general  history  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  could  not 
exhibit  anything  more  interesting  and  more  curious  than  the 
picture  of  those  revolutions  in  the  dramatic  art  of  classical  an- 
tiquity ;  but  I  can  only  notice  here  the  principal  results  of 
those  revolutions,  and  with  the  simple  view  of  pointing  out 
their  long-protracted  influence  on  the  manners  and  the  culture 
of  the  Middle  Age. 

The  two  grana  forms  of  theatrical  composition,  tragedy  and 
comedy,  had  long  before  our  era  been  scarcely  cultivated  or 
represented  anywhere ;  they  had  gradually  decomposed  them- 
selves into  a  multitude  of  smaller  varieties,  which  had  taken 
their  place,  and  which  were  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  or  a 
parody  of  the  former. 

The  mimej  which  was  the  oldest,  the  most  elevated  and  the 
most  popular  of  these  secondary  dramatic  forms,  admitted  of 
all  sorts  of  arguments,  serious  and  comic,  ^aceful  and  bur- 
lesque. The  Lysiodie^  the  hilarodiey  and  tne  magodie  were 
other  varieties  of  shorter  dramas,  still  simpler  than  the  mime. 
The  two  first  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  brief- 
est possible  imitation  of  an  action,  ordmarily  a  serious  one, 
which  was  represented  by  a  single  actor,  accompanied  in  his 
performance  oy  one  or  two  instruments,  and  plaving  in  the 
costume  of  a  man  the  personages  of  both  sexes,  which  concurred 
in  the  action.  The  magodie  was  likewise  acted  by  a  single 
histrio,  who  was,  however,  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  Sie 
action  turned  most  frequently  on  burlesque  scenes  from  the  life 
of  persons  from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  or  on  the  ordinary 
adventures  of  courtesans.  This  species  of  the  drama  was,  there- 
fore, on  an  extremely  limited  ground,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
licenses  of  comedy,  as  the  two  former  were  a  contraction  of 
tragedy. 

Degenerated  or  mutilated  as  tlicsc  compositions  were,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  some  points  in  common  with  the  ancient 
master-works  of  art ;  they  preserved  some  impress  of  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks. 

In  all  of  tliem  the  imitation  was  effected  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  words,  the  music  and  the  dance.  Easy  as  it  had  been 
made  in  all  these  little  dramas,  this  association  of  three  distinct 
arts,  for  the  production  of  a  single  and  individual  effect,  w^ 
nevertheless  an  obstacle  to  the  greatest  attainable  popularity 
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of  these  dramatic  amnsements.  Tliis  obstacle  was  removed ; 
dramas  of  every  kind  and  of  every  dimension  were  composed, 
in  which  the  picturesque  gesticulation  or  the  dance  was  em« 
ployed  as  the  only  means  ot  imitation.  From  that  time  the  art 
of  characterizing  solely  by  motions  and  gestures,  even  to  the 
most  delicate  nuances,  the  most  accidental  modifications  of  pas- 
sion, assumed  developments  and  an  importance,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lorm  any  conception  at  present. 

All  these  inventions,  all  these  little  varieties  of  the  drama 
had  passed  successively  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomans,  and 
the  latter  had  often  confounded  them  under  the  vague  and  col- 
lective denomination  of  mimes.  Now,  it  was  the  ordinary  lot 
of  the  inventions  of  Greece  to  lose  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  innocence,  or  to  deteriorate  still  worse,  after  they  had 
been  transplanted  among  the  Romans.  The  immense  riches  of 
the  Romans  furnished  mem  with  the  means  of  pushing  their 
vices  into  monstrosities.  The  mimes  and  otner  dramatic 
sports  were  among  them  carried  to  an  excess,  where,  in  order 
to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  it  became  necessary  to 
add  tne  obscenity  of  speech  to  that  of  the  action,  and  to  con* 
vert  into  a  reality  beiore  their  very  eyes,  whatever  impurity 
the  imagination  had  only  been  accustomed  to  conceive. 

By  an  excess  of  another  kind,  and  still  more  odious,  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  execution  of  criminals, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  variety  to  their  theatrical  emotions. 
They  had  pieces  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
dncmg  or  embodying,  either  in  the  shape  of  incident,  or  as 
the  catastrophe — the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  One  exam- 
ple of  the  kmd  will  answer  our  purpose.  Some  wretch  or  other 
had  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  for  having  commit- 
ted highway  robbery  in  Sicily,  on  Moimt  ^tna,  or  m  its  vici- 
nity. His  adventure  was  dramatized,  and  a  mountain  was  con- 
structed on  the  stage  to  represent,  as  well  as  could  be  done.  Mount 
iBtna,  with  its  crater  and  its  ravines.  The  denouement  was  a 
picturesque  one:  the  criminal  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss i 

In  short,  the  more  these  theatrical  representations  degene- 
rated, the  less  could  the  Romans  dispense  with  them.  They 
finally  introduced  them  as  domestic  amusements  into  their  pri- 
vate habitations.  There  was  no  family  fete,  no  banquet  without 
some  sort  of  dramatic  diversion,  without  some  pantomime,  some 
dance  or  musical  performance.  "  There  are  now,"  says  Seneca, 
'*  more  singers  at  our  feasts  than  there  were  formerly  spectators 
lA  our  theatres."*    Every  house  of  any  pretension  to  wealth  had 

*  Luc.  Ann.  Senece  Eplstola  Ixxxiv. :  **  In  comessationibus  nostris  plus  cantonum 
ait,  quun  in  tbeatris  olim  specUtorura  fait."  Where,  howe?er,  aeveral  editors  insiat  oi 
reading  cffmmitwmiimMf  to  wbicb  the/  attribute  the  eenae  ot  our  xaodem  conceTtn,-^ 
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its  private  stage,  which  was  daily  frequented  by  some  itinerant 
artists,  by  histrions,  by  elegant  female  dancers,  by  skillful  play- 
ers on  the  lyre  or  liie  flute. 

The  theatrical  representations  of  the  provinces  were  probably 
not  carried  to  the  same  degree  or  to  the  same  refinement  of  cor- 
ruption, as  were  those  at  Ilome ;  but  they  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  they  experienced  the  same  revolutions,  and  these 
revolutions  superinduced  analogous  results.  Thus,  for  example^ 
the  dramatic  spectacles  of  Gaul,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  of  Borne  or 
Italy.  The  remarks  or  the  hints  of  the  contemporary  ecclesi- 
astical writers  respecting  them  are  sufficient  proof,  tnat  they 
were  neither  less  degenerate  nor  less  popular,  llie  ruins  of 
Soman  theatres  are  rare  enough  at  the  present  time  in  France  ; 
but  there  undoubtedly  existed  many  theatres  in  Gaul,  of  which 
no  longer  any  yestiges  are  left,  and  eyerything  authorizes  us 
to  believe,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  proyince  in  which  drama- 
tic representations  were  not  known. 

It  appears,  howeyer,  that  the  mania  for  the  elaborate  refine- 
ments of  the  saltation  or  the  imitative  dance  did  not  penetrate 
yery  far  into  the  north  of  Gaul.  The  Emperor  Julian  giyes  us 
an  account  of  a  man  from  Cappadocia,  who,  haying  been  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  country,  became  the  leader  of  a  company  of 
strolling  dancers  or  mimes,  with  which  he  went  into  Gaul.  He 
produced  them  at  the  theatre  of  Paris — a  circumstance,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  there  was  such  an  establishment  there  at 
that  epoch.  It  was  the  first  time  that  artists  of  this  description 
were  seen  there.  They  were  taken  for  fools  and  hooted,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Julian,  who  did  not  like  those  inyentions  of 
civilization,  which  contributed  to  the  enervation  of  the  souL 
The  case  was  a  yery  different  one  in  the  cities  of  the  South.  It 
was  customary  there  to  erect  monuments  in  honor  of  those,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  art  of  saltation,  which  had  be* 
come  the  first  of  the  dramatic  arts.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  ai 
Antibes  contained  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Septentrio^  a 
young  man  of  fifteen,  who,  after  having  appeared  twice  in  sue- 
cession,  and  with  great  success,  in  this  theatre,  had  died,  probar 
bly  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  ment  this 
success. 

These  remarks  on  the  passion  of  the  Gauls  for  theatrical 
representations  will  easily  account  for  the  avidity,  with  which 
they  hankered  after  other  representations,  still  more  calculated 
to  moye  an  unpolished  or  a  vitiated  multitude ;  I  refer  to  those 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  ruins  of  these  amphitheatres  are  at 
present  much  more  numerous  in  France  than  those  of  the  thea- 
tres.    It  is  a  proof  that  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  with  wild 
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beasts  were  more  general  and  frequent  even  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  stage. 

To  complete  this  perhaps  too  rapid  stretch  of  the  Oallo- 
Boman  civilization,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  other  arts 
of  the  Bomans,  particularly  of  their  arciiitecture,  and  of  the 
magnificent  monuments  with  which  thej  covered  the  soil  of 
GauL  But  the  results,  at  which  I  might  arrive,  would  be  too 
remotely  connected  with  the  ulterior  object  of  my  researches. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  observations  on  this 
point,  such  as  will  naturally  link  themselves  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  outline. 

Amon^  the  prominent  monuments  of  architecture,  erected  in 
Oaul  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  there  were  some,  as 
for  example,  the  temple  at  Nimes,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  tnaison  carree^  or  the  square  house,  which  were 
purely  Grecian  in  their  conception  and  their  style,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  as  must  also  the  tem- 
ples and  other  monuments  of  the  Phoccean  cities.  The  amphi- 
theatres, the  basilicas,  the  majority  of  theatres,  and  the  trium- 
phal arches  were  monuments  ot  Boman  design  and  workmanship; 
out  they  reouired  decorations,  paintings,  and  statuary,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  Bomans  generally  employed  Greek 
artists.  Tlie  supposition  is  a  natur^  one,  that  several,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  of  these  artists  were  Greeks  of  the  vicinity 
or  of  the  country,  or  in  other  words,  Massilians.  This  being 
the  case,  the  latter  would  have  exercised  an  equally  important 
influence  on  the  art  of  Gaul,  as  we  have  seen  them  exercising 
on  its  literary  culture. 

But  whether  it  was  by  Massilians  or  by  others,  certain  it  is, 
that  numerous  monuments  of  Grecian  art  were  reared  in  Gaul, 
by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  Boman  art.  Some  facts  would 
even  lead  to  the  presumption,  that  several  of  these  monuments 
were  of  a  far  superior  order  to  what  we  are  generally  inclined 
to  imagine.  We  know,  for  example,  from  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  Uiat  a  Greek  statuary  by  the  name  of  Zenodorus,  wnose 
native  country  is  not  known,  and  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  unknown  Massilian  artists,  had  executed  for  a  temple  in 
the  capital  of  the  Arvemi  (which  has  since  received  tlie  name 
of  Clermont),  a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  in  bronze.  This  sta- 
tue, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  passed  for  one  of 
the  wonders  of  art  at  an  epoch,  when  art  had  still  retained 
much  of  its  primitive  grandeur.  The  fame  which  the  artist 
acquired  by  this  work  procured  him  a  call  to  Bome,  where  he 
was  to  cast  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero.*     Now,  if  such  a  work 

•  Pliny:  Nat.  ffirt.  Ub.  zzzIy.  g.  18.— l^rf. 
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adorned  a  city  like  that  of  the  Arvemi,  which  occupied  but  a 
secondary  place  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  is  it  not  natural  to 
suppose,  that  works  of  a  still  more  elevated  kind  must  have  em- 
bellished the  cities  of  the  first  order,  such  as  Narbonne,  Trfeves, 
Toulouse,  Vienne  and  Lyons? 

To  these  indications  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  multitude  of 
others ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  my  object.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  establish  the  general  fact,  in  respect  to  art  as 
well  as  in  rcspec.t  to  literature,  that  the  influence,  under  which 
the  Gauls  acquired  their  civilization,  was  a  mixed  one,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Soman. 

K  now  we  wish  to  reduce  the  foregoing  facts  or  views  to  a 
small  number  of  primary  results,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  being  the  epoch,  at  which 
the  culture  of  the  Gallo-Eomans  had  attained  to  its  highest  de- 
velopment and  its  most  extensive  diffusion. 

The  primitive  population  of  Gaul  was  composed  of  at  least 
three  distinct  national  bodies,  different  in  their  origin,  their 
language,  their  institutions  and  their  manners.  Csesar  had 
designated  these  three  nations  by  the  names  of  the  Aauitani, 
the  CelteB  and  the  Belgse.  *  Each  of  them  was  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes  or  hordes,  having  no 
fixed  bond  of  union  amon^  themselves,  alwavs  in  motion, 
always  at  war  with  each  other,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  first 
chief  who  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  pillage  of  foreign 
countries,  constantly  menacing  the  existence  and  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  which  was  at  that  time  as  yet 
veiT  small. 

Tiy  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  these  three  nations  and  their 
numerous  subsidiary  tribes  had  merged  themselves  into  a  single 
compact  mass,  subdued  into  civilization,  having  the  same  poli- 
tical interest,  the  same  government,  the  same  civil  laws,  the 
same  municipal  administration,  the  same  arts,  the  same  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  deriving  all  this  from  Some  or  from  Greece, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  Some. 
The  Latin  had  become  tne  language  of  the  great  majority,  and 
an  additional  bond  of  union  oetween  the  different  races,  of 
which  this  new  nationality  was  composed.  But  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts,  or  in  such  as  were  remote  from  the  highways 
of  communication,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribes  had 
still  preserved  their  original  idioms;  so  that  the  three  primitive 
lanj^ages  of  Gaul — that  of  the  Aquitanians,  that  of  the  Celts 
ana  that  of  the  Belgians — were  still  spoken  in  various  places. 
.  History  offers  us  no  longer  any  vestige  of  the  remains  of 
Druidism  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
large  majority  of  tne  Gallo-Somans  professed  Cnristianity,  in- 
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termingling  it,  indeed,  with  many  Buporstitions  and  ciiBtonis 
which  were  derived  from  paganism;  but  from  the  Grseco- 
Soman  paganism,  and  not  from  the  Gallic.  Thus  the  two 
religions  at  that  time  coexistent  in  Gaul,  the  one  in  its  decline 
and  near  extinction,  the  other  already  dominant,  were  equally 
the  results  of  Grseco-Roman  influences. 

The  Bards  had  disappeared,  together  with  the  Druids,  and 
with  the  former  every  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry  had  become  extinct  To  find  some  feeble  echo,  some 
vague  tradition  of  this  poetry,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
bardic  son^  of  the  insular  Britons,  to  the  fragments  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Gaelic  bards,  to  look  for  it.  By  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  it  in  Gaul ;  it 
had  long  been  supplanted  there  by  the  Gneco-Koman  literature, 
of  which  I  have  just  taJken  a  cursory  survey. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mythological  or 
poetical  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gauls  and  Celts 
nad  perished,  together  with  the  Druids  and  the  Bards.  Fables 
invented  to  please  had  taken  their  place.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  Komans  by  adoption  and  by  their  institutions,  the  Gallo- 
Bomans  had  arrived  at  the  point,  where  they  could  plume  them- 
selves on  being  so  by  origin.  Such  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  called  themselves  the  brothers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium.  Others,  as,  for  example,  the  Aquitanians,  had 
found  it  more  glorious  to  give  themselves  a  Greek  descent. 
Who  can  aflirm,  that  these  infantile  fabrications  of  Grseco-Ro- 
man  vanitj*^  have  not  deprived  history  of  some  important  data 
respectinff  the  origin  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gaul? 

From  the  united  testimony  of  these  facts,  and  from  the  con- 
siderations connected  with  them,  it  will  appear,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cientlv  evident,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Gaul  was 
as  ditferent  as  possible  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  Boman 
conquest ;  that  it  had  become  Boman  in  everything  that  con- 
stitutes and  characterizes  a  nation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
history  offers  us  another  example  of  so  complete  a  change  pro- 
ducea  by  conquest. 

Nevertheless,  to  whatever  extent  the  culture  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Bomans  may  have  preponderated  in  Gaul,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  flie  Gallic  or  of  the  Celtic  character  there 
always  remained  a  certain  individual  something,  which  was  not 
Boman,  and  which  refused  to  become  so.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
to  give  some  curious  proofs  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  TJin>EB  THE  BABBASIAN8. 

This  Gallo-Eoman  civilization,  of  which  I  have  just  drawn  a 
picture,  contained  in  itself  the  germs  of  decadence,  or  rather,  it 
nad  already  deteriorated  very  greatly.  The  means  and  the 
chances  of  a  regeneration  were  perhaps  the  only  resources  that 
were  left  to  it  But  the  Barbarians  were  at  hand  to  eliminate 
all  these  chances. 

It  is  not  necessaiT  for  me  to  describe  the  long  and  fatal  strug- 
gle, in  the  course  of  which  the  Germanic  tribes  occupied  coun- 
try  after  country,  until  they  had  subjugated  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  in  a  few 
words  the  results  of  this  struggle,  as  far  as  .they  relate  to  Gaul. 
Toward  the  year  414  this  country  was  entered  by  the  Visigoths, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ataulphe,  the  brother-in-law  and  the 
successor  of  Alaric  the  Great.  They  established  themselves 
between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  from  whence  they  ^adu- 
aUy  pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Loire. 
Soon  after  came  the  ^urgundians,  who,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yosges  descended  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  right  banks  of  the 
Durance,  and  appropriated  all  the  eastern  part  of  Gaul.  Several 
of  the  provinces  or  the  North  had  remained  subject  to  Eoman 
chiefs,  and  were  still  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  empire. 
But  the  Frankish  tribes,  who  had  lon^  been  encamped  in  the 
northwest  of  Belgium,  descended  to  me  banks  of  the  Aisne 
uinder  the  command  of  their  young  chief  Clovis,  defeated  tibe 
Oallo-Komans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  their  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
difiuns. 

Henceforward  the  sole  possessors  of  Gaul,  the  three  barba- 
rian nations,  which  had  come  to  conquer  each  a  portion  of  it, 
began  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  which  of  them  the  whole  was  to  belong.  The 
last  comers,  the  Franks,  were  the  successful  combatants ;  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  included  between  the 
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Cevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  remained  in  the  poa- 
seseion  of  the  Visigoths.  The  events  which  led  to  this  result 
comprised  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
during  which  the  Gauls  had  to  suffer  from  invasions,  from  wars 
and  l^om  political  confusions,  nearly  all  that  a  human  society 
can  suffer  without  being  absolutely  anihilated. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  long-protracted  dis- 
asters every  vestige  of  Iloman  civilization  should  have  disap- 
peared from  Gaul.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Barbarians 
nad  no  formal  design  of  destroying  anything  that  Bome  had 
created.  All  that  they  wanted  was  to  rule  in  her  place,  and  as 
far  as  they  were  able  and  knew  how,  to  rule  like  her,  by  the 
same  means  and  with  the  same  forms.  Tbey  left  to  the  van- 
quished their  religion,  their  cultus,  their  language,  their  civil 
laws,  their  municipalgovemment,  their  arts  and  their  usages  of 
every  description.  Tbey  did  more  than  this ;  they  became  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  thereby  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  powerful  class  among  the  vanquished,  and  the  one 
which  was  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ideas  and 
the  institutions  of  the  empire.  Tims  the  fall  of  the  Gallo-Boman 
civilization  was  not  indeed  prevented,  but  at  any  rate  somewhat 
retarded. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Gallo-Bomans  still  preserved  the  same  intellectual  culture 
which  they  had  exhibited  in  the  preceding  century.  They  cul- 
tivated the  same  sciences,  the  same  arts,  and  they  cultivated 
them  with  the  same  aptitude  and  the  same  ardor.  Only  the 
circumstances  were  much  more  unfavorable ;  and  this  differ- 
ence manifested  itself  in  the  results.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favorite  studies  of  this  sorrowful  epoch ;  but  as 
the  empire  lost,  and  the  Barbarians  gained  advantages  and 
ground,  the  means  as  well  as  the  motives  for  devotine  them- 
selves to  diese  studies  diminished  in  proportion.  AAcr  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  were  dmost 
the  only  places  where  schools  of  grammar  or  of  rhetoric  were 
left.  Those  of  Narbonne,  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Aries,  of 
Yienne  and  of  Lvons,  less  flourishing,  doubtless,  than  during 
the  previous  epochs,  still  continued  to  maintain  themselves  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians.  Other  cities,  of  less  note 
and  power,  clubbed  together  to  support  a  professor  in  com- 
mon, who  divided  his  time  and  his  instruction  between  them. 
This  policy  was  adopted  by  those  of  Agen  and  of  Ferigueux, 
among  others. 

The  Arvemi  began  to  have  schools  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.    This  epoch  may  be  regiurded  as  the  term  at 
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which  the  Boman  impulsion  ceased  to  influence  the  literature 
of  Gaul. 

At  the  head  of  several  of  the  schools  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  were  professors  who  passed  for  prodigies  of  eloquence  and 
talent;  such  were  Sapaudus  at  Yienne,  Lampridius  at  Bor- 
deaux, Leo  at  Narbonne. 

As  to  philosophy,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  very 
flourishing  in  Gaul  at  the  ejjoch  in  question ;  and  yet  we  here 
and  there  perceive  better  indications  of  philosopnic  life  and 
curiosity  than  during  the  preceding  century.  It  appears  that 
the  opposite  doctrines,  which  have  smce  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  Materialism  and  of  Spiritualism,  came  then  into  fre- 
quent and  violent  collision,  and  that  they  in  fact  divided  Qtdlo- 
IComan  society — a  circumstance  from  which  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  each  of  them  had  its  separate  schools. 

But  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  these  schools ;  we 
know  neither  their  professors  nor  their  disciples,  nor  even  the 
places  in  which  they  were  established.  There  is  but  one  of 
them  on  which  we  can  say  a  few  words,  on  the  authority  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  had  frequented  it  in  his  youth.  It  is 
the  one  at  Vienne.  Toward  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  Greek  by  the  name  of  Eusebiu^  had  taught  there,  pro- 
bably in  Greek,  the  categories  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  it  was  distinguished  for  a  man,  who  is 
better  known  than  the  former;  and  this  man  was  Claudian 
Mamert,  brother  to  Mamert  the  bishop  of  Vienne.  He  has 
left  several  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  treatise 
in  three  books.  On  the  nature  of  the  soul.*  He  there  proposes 
to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  of  this  substance,  in  opposition 
to  die  opinion  of  those  who  regard  it  as  something  inherent  in 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  constituting  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  state  or  modification  of  these  organs.  He  employs  for 
this  purpose  several  purely  metaphysical  arguments,  wnich  he 

{>retends  to  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  phi- 
osophers. 

It  was  with  poetry,  as  it  was  with  eloquence  and  with  philo- 
sophy ;  it  still  continued  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  only  question 
would  be,  to  know  with  what  degree  of  merit  and  success. 
Many  verses  were  made  of  every  kind  and  on  every  subject ; 
odes,  comedies,  tragedies  and  satires  were  composed.  But 
more  than  ever,  the  poetic  talent  had  ceased  to  oe  a  special 
talent,  having  its  root  in  some  individual  peculiarity  inherent 
in  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  the  poet.  It  was  no 
longer  anything  more  than  a  general  savoir-jaire  or  knowing 

*  Thli  Duty  be  found  in  Kigne't  '*  Pfttrologic  Cnmu  Completns,"  toI.  63,  nnder  tho 
title  of  **  Mamertt  ClAodlaiii  ftMb7t«ri  Vtenneinis  De  itatii  uiimip  libri  tret."-^tf. 
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how,  a  conventional  complement  to  all  literary  and  scientific 
cultare.  The  most  renowned  rhetoricians,  grammarians  and 
lawyers  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  poets.  The 
Loo  of  Karbonne,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
Cicero  of  his  epoch,  was  its  Yirgil  into  the  bargain.  Lampri- 
dins  of  Bordeaux,  a  famous  professor  of  rhetoric  and  eloquencCi 
passed  for  no  less  a  famous  poet. 

We  have  no  longer  any  of  the  works  of  these  poets  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  ancient  fame.  We  may,  if  we  choose, 
suppose  them  to  be  superior  in  several  respects  to  other  con- 
temporary productions  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable,  that  thev  had  much  more  imagination  or  ori- 
^ality  than  the  latter.  The  genius  of  the  Bomans  had  never 
been  purely  and  frankly  poetical,  not  even  in  its  youth  or  in 
the  vigor  of  its  manhood ;  and  these  its  last  efforts  were  but 
a  tedious  exaggeration  of  its  primitive  defects.  We  mav  be 
]^ermitted  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  poetic  master- works  of  the 
hfth  century  on  account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  characteristic 
traits,  which  we  would  undoubtedly  find  in  them,  concerning 
the  men,  tlie  events  and  the  manners  of  this  singularly  curious 
and  too  little  known  epoch.  Tlie  loss  may  therefore  be  a  serious 
one  to  history,  but  certainly  not  to  poetry. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  was  perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age,  and  the  last  of  those  writers,  who  in  spite  of  their 
defects,  nevertheless  belong  to  classical  antiquity.  Sidonius 
was  from  Lyons,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  times.  His  father,  Apollinaris,  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prcetorium  of  the  Gauls.  lie  married  very  young,  Papianilla, 
the  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
province  of  the  Arvemi,  who,  after  having  been  master  of  the 
cavalry,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  by  an  intrigue 
which  was  half  Gallic  and  half  Yisigothic.  Sidonius,  now  the 
son-in-law  of  an  emperor,  found  himself  naturally  thrown  into 
the  career  of  ambition  and  of  honors.  Involvea  in  the  rapid 
fall  of  his  father-in-law,  he  entered  very  largely  into  a  Gallic 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Majorian — a  conspiracy  of 
which  Lyons  was  the  centre.  This  city  however  was  besieged 
and  taken,  and  the  defeated  conspirators  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Sidonius  obtained  his  pardon  by  a  pompous  pane- 
gyric on  Majorian,  in  which  he  celebrates,  in  perhaps  a  some- 
what dastardly  manner,  the  victory  which  the  emperor  had 
gained  over  himself,  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  Some  time 
after,  another  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  gained 
him  the  dignity  of  prefect  of  Home,  which  was  the  second  in 
Italy.  Toward  the  year  472,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  the 
church  of  the  Ajrvemi,  and  he  exhibited  in  this  new  capacity  a 
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force  and  dignitv  of  character^  of  which  no  one,  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  previous  condact,  would  have  thought  him 
capable. 

bidonius  has  left  us  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  his 
verses  I  shall  say  nothing;  they  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
stiffness,  their  obscurity,  their  bombast,  and  for  their  monoto- 
nous and  pedantic  abuse  of  the  fictions  of  Grecian  mythology. 
But  his  letters  form  an  extremely  interesting  collection.*  These 
are  full  of  invaluable  information  on  the  principal  personages, 
and  on  the  prominent  events  of  the  epoch.  The  historians 
have  turned  them  to  great  advantage ;  they  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  availed  themselves  of  all  the  facts,  which  they  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Gaul  during  the  second 
half  of  the  fiftn  century.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are 
a  brilliant  reflex  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  taste  of  their  century. 
The  style  of  this  period  is  still  very  refined,  but  it  also  exhibits 
a  rapid  tendency  to  a  fastidious  minuteness  and  to  mannerism. 
"We  everywhere  perceive  a  vast  deal  of  care  and  labor  bestowed 
on  affecting  talent,  and  on  giving  a  pedantic  and  pretentious 
tone  to  serious  and  noble  sentiments. 

I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters.  Its  subject  is 
as  follows:  Toward  the  year  470,  the  war  between  Nepos,  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  Euric,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
had  broken  out.  The  latter,  who  coveted  the  fine  province  of 
Auvergne,  made  several  incursions  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  conquest,  and  in  474  besieged  the  city  of  Clermont. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  had  recently  been  elected  oishop  of  that 
city.  Ke  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves 
bravely,  and  his  brother-in-law  Ekdikius,  who  commanded 
them,  accomplished  prodigies  of  audacity  and  valor,  which 
compelled  the  Visigoths  to  raise  the  siege.  But  scarcely  had 
the  Arvcmi  been  delivered  from  their  enemies,  when  they 
learnt  to  their  surprise  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
Euric  and  the  emperor,  and  that  the  cession  of  Auvergne  to  the 
Visigoths  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  peace.  It  was  then, 
that  Sidonius,  overcome  with  grief  and  indignation,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Gnecus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  tliat  had  negotiated  the  peace : 

"  The  regular  bearer  of  ray  letters,  Amantius,  is  going  to 
regain  his  port  Marseilles  (at  least,  if  the  passage  be  a  favora- 
ble one),  carrying  with  him,  as  usually,  the  little  booty  he  has 

*  Sidonias  hat  left  as  nine  booki  of  letters,  addressed  to  various  distinguished  contem- 
poraries of  his,  and  a  namber  of  lyrical  compositions,  some  of  which  be  terms  Carmma 
and  others  PamegfrieL  Among  the  printea  editions  are  that  of  Birmondi  PariSi  1614| 
■ad  that  af  MifiM,  In  Ui  Patrol.  Cm.  CompL— £4 . 
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made  here.*  I  should  seize  this  opportunity  of  having  a  f^r 
chat  with  you,  if  it  were  possible  to  occupy  one's  self  with 
gaieties,  when  one  is  under  the  visitations  of  adversity.  Now 
tliis  is  precisely  our  condition  in  this  de^aded  comer  of  the 
land,  wnich,  if  tlie  report  speaks  true,  will  be  still  more  unfor- 
tunate in  consequence  of  the  peace,  than  it  had  been  during  the 
war.  We  are  required  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  another  by  our 
own  servitude ;  by  the  servitude  of  the  Arvemi ;  alas  1  of  the 
same  Arvemi,  who  anciently  were  bold  enough  to  call  them- 
selves the  brothers  of  the  Latins,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Trojans  I  who  in  our  own  dav  have  repelled  by  their  own  forces 
the  attacks  of  public  enemies,  and  who  frequently,  when  be- 
leagurcd  by  the  Goths,  so  far  from  trembling  within  their  walls, 
have  made  their  adversaries  tremble  in  their  camps. 

"  They  are  the  same  Arvemi,  who,  whenever  it  was  required 
to  face  tlie  Barbarians  of  their  vicinity,  have  at  the  same  time 
been  both  generals  and  soldiers.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  these 
wars,  you  have  reaped  all  the  fmit  of  the  success,  and  they  all 
the  disasters  of  the  reverses.  They  are  the  men,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  have  not  hesitated  to  surrender  to  the 


*  This  is  the  serenth  epistle  of  Book  VII.,  of  which  the  originftl  is  as  follows :  '* 
dommo  Paptt  Ortuo  SahUem,  Ecce  itenim  AmanUasougigeniliis  noster  Hassiliam  saam 
repetit,  aliqnid,  at  moris  est.  dc  manabiis  civitatis  domam  reportatoms,  si  tameo  ant  cata- 
plusarrisent.  Per  qaem  joculariter  plura  ^arrirem,  si  pariterunns  idemque  valeret 
aoimas  cxercere  Iseta,  et  tnstia  sostinere.  Siquidem  nostri  hie  nanc  est  infellcis  angoU 
status :  ci^as,  at  faioA  conflrmat,  melior  fuit  snb  bello,  qaam  sub  pace  conditio.  Facta 
est  servltus  nostra  pretium  securitatis  aliens.  Arvernorum,  proh  dolor !  serTitos,  qui, 
si  prisca  repIicarentoTf  aadebant  se  quondam  fhitres  Latio  dicere|  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaco 
populos  computarc ;  si  recentia  memorabuntur,  ii  sunt,  qui  vinbus  propriis  hostiuiii 
puDlicorum  arma  remorati  sunt.  Cui  sepe  populo  Gothus  non  fhit  clauso  intra  moBnia 
formidini,  cum  vicissim  ipse  fleret  oppuffnatoriBus  positis  intra  castra  terrori.  Hi  sunt, 
qui  sibi  adversus  vicinorum  aciem  tarn  duces  fuere,  quam  milites.  De  quorum  tamen 
sorte  certaminum,  si  quidprosperum  cessit,  vossecundasolata  sunt :  si  quid  contrarium, 
illos  adversa  fregerunt.  llli  amore  rei  publics  Seronatuvi,  barbaris  proTincias  propln- 
antem,  non  timuere  legibus  tradere;  quem  convictum  deinceps  respublica  Tix 
prssumpsit  occidere.  Hoccine  meruerunt  inopia,  flamma,  ferrum,  pestilentia,  pinguea 
cicdibus  gladii,  et  macri  jejuniis  preliatores?  Propter  hujus  tamen  incljrts  pacia  ezpec- 
tationem  avulsas  mnralibus  rimis  herbas  in  cibum  traximua :  crebro  per  Ignorantiam 
Tenenatis  graminibus  infectif  que  indiscretis  foliis  succisque  yiridantiassspe  manus  fame 
concolor  legit.  Pro  iis  tot  tantisque  devotionis  experimentis  nostri  (quantum  audio) 
facta  Jactura  est.  Pudeat  tos  precamur  hi^jus  foedenSf  nee  utiliSf  nee  decori.  Per  tos 
legationes  meant.  Vobia  primum,  quanqnam  Principe  absente,  non  solum  tractate 
reserantur,  verum  etiam  tractandacommittuntur.  Veniabilis  sit,  qutesumns,  apud  aures 
▼estras  veiitatis  asperitas,  ci^jus  convitii  invidiam  dolor  eripit.  Parum  in  commune  con- 
sulitis;  et  cum  in  concilio  conTenitis,  non  tarn  cune  est  publicis  mederi  periculis. 
quam  privatis  studere  fortunis.  Quod  ntique  espe  diuqne  facientes,  Jam  non  primi 
comprovincialium  coepistis  esse,  sed  nltimi.  At  quousque  i»te  poterunt  durare 
Testigis?  Non  enim  diutiusipsi  majores  nostri  hoc  nomine  gloriabuntur,  qui  minores 
incipmnt  non  habere.  Qnapropter  vel  conailio,  quo  potestis,  statum  concordic  tam 
turpia  incidite.  Adhnc  si  necesse  eat  obmderi;  adhuo  pugnare,  adhuc  esurirc  delectat. 
Si  vero  tradimur,  aui  non  potuimus  viribus  obtineri,  invenisse  vos  certum  est,  quid 
barbarum  suadereUs  ignavi.  Sed  cur  dolori  nimio  ft-ena  lazamus?  Quin  potiua 
ignoscite  afflictis,  nee  impntate  moerentibus.  Nam  alia  regie  tradita  serritinm  sperat, 
Arvema  supplicium.  Sane  si  medicari  nostris  ultimis  non  valetis,  saltem  hoc  efflcita 
preco  sedula,  at  sanguis  Tivat,  quorum  eat  moritura  libertas.  Parate  exulibus  terram, 
capiendia  redemptionem,  viaticum  perejrrinaturis.  1^  murua  noster  aperitur  hostibua, 
non  fit  claosns  Tetter  hoipitaUbas.''— J^ 
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sword  of  justice  that  Seronatos,  who  seryod  up  at  tho  feasts  of  the 
Barbarians  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  whose  sentence  of 
execution  the  imperial  government  itself  has  hardly  dared  to 
execute. 

"This  peace  of  which  they  talk — ^is  this  what  we  have 
merited  by  our  privations,  by  the  desolation  of  our  walls  and 
fields  from  fire  and  sword  and  pestilence,  by  the  destruction  of 
our  famished  warriors?  Is  it  in  a  hope  of  a  peace  like  this,  that 
we  have  fed  on  herbs  extracted  from  the  crevices  of  our  ram- 
parts, not  unfrequently  empoisoned  by  deadly  plants  which  we 
could  not  distinguish,  and  gathered  by  hands  as  livid  as  them« 
selves  {  Shall  all  these  acts  and  similar  acts  of  self-devotion 
only  end,  as  they  assure  us,  in  our  ruin  { 

"  Oh,  do  not  submit,  we  do  beseech  you,  to  a  treaty  so  fatal 
and  so  disgraceful !  You  are  the  intermediate  agents  of  all  the 
communications ;  it  is  to  you,  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  and 
submitted,  and  the  decisions  yet  to  be  arrived  at,  are  first  com- 
municated, even  in  the  absence  of  the  prince.  Listen  then,  we 
do  conjure  you,  listen  to  a  rugged  truth,  to  a  reproach  for 
which  our  sorrow  should  obtain  your  pardon.  You  rarely  write, 
and  when  you  do  write,  it  is  not  so  much  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
public  evils,  as  it  is  to  bargain  for  your  private  interests.  By 
acts  like  tliese,  you  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
of  the  bishops.  The  prestige  cannot  last ;  and  those  will  not 
long  retain  tne  quality  of  superiors,  who  have  already  begun  to 
lack  mferiors. 

"  Prevent  therefore,  and  break  at  any  hazard,  a  peace  so  dis- 
graceful. Or  shall  we  fight  again?  Shall  we  enaure  another 
siege,  another  famine ?  We  are  prepared  for  it ;  we  are  con- 
tent. But  if  we  are  betrayed  without  being  vanquished,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  in  betraying  us,  vou  have  devised  a  cowardly 
expedient  to  make  your  peace  with  the  Barbarians. 

"  But  what  avails  it,  thus  to  give  the  reins  to  an  excessive 
grief?  Excuse  those  in  affliction.  Every  other  countrv  that 
surrenders  will  come  off  with  simple  servitude,  but  ours  has  to 
expect  the  rigors  of  a  severer  punishment.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  preserve  us,  then  save  at  least  by  your 
intercession  the  life  of  those,  who  are  doomed  to  lose  Uieir 
liberty.  Prepare  lands  for  the  exiles,  ransoms  for  their  cap- 
tives, provisions  for  those  who  diall  be  forced  to  emigrate.  If 
our  walls  are  opened  to  the  enemy,  let  not  yours  be  closed  to 
the  stranger  and  the  guest." 

These  pa^es,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  instances  of  bad  taste 
by  which  they  arc  disfigured,  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a 
cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  of  a  noble  character,  in  their 
author.    They  are  particularly  interesting  in  a  historical  point 
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of  view.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  last  that  could  be  mentioned 
as  having  been  inspired  by  an  exalted  sentiment  of  Iloman 
patriotism.  Tlie  war,  to  which  they  alladC)  is  the  last  that  was 
waged  for  the  honor  of  the  Boman  name.  For  these  various 
reasons  they  deserved  to  be  quoted  in  ia  historical  survey  of  the 
Iloman  civilization  in  Gaul« 

If  anything  could  have  imparted  to  the  literature  and  the 
eloquence  of  this  fifth  century  a  little  of  the  ancient  dignity 
and  simplioitv,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Christianity, 
which,  in  this  Boman  society,  degraded  and  ruined  by  des- 
potism, had  disseminated  new  ideas  respecting  the  destiny  of 
man  and  that  of  nations.  The  clei^y  of  Gam  preached  daily 
what  it  called  the  Government  of  God  to  the  Gallo-Bomans, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  They 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  their  courage,  depressed  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  century.  Tliey  sought  to  refute  those,  who  made 
these  disasters  the  pretext  for  upholding  the  Pagan  doctrine  of 
fatalism  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  mindful 
of  the  lot  of  men  and  of  the  course  of  human  events.  They  pre- 
tended to  find,  even  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  even  m  the 
incursions  of  so  many  different  conquerors,  indications  of  the 
reign  of  that  providence  which  they  proclaimed.  They  dared 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
that  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  find  in  the  first  more  vices,  more 
tyranny  and  more  cruelty  than  in  the  second.  Without  deny- 
ing the  evils  and  the  ravages  of  those  incursions,  they  pretended 
that  these  evils  and  these  ravages  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  which  would  naturally  and  necessarily  have  attended 
the  triumph  of  the  Barbarians,  unless  the  divine  mercy  had 
inspired  them  with  a  clemency  fuid  a  deference  toward  the 
conquered,  which  was  neither  in  their  character  nor  in  their 
habits. 

Saint  Augustine  had  been  the  first  who  gave  currency  to 
these  ideas  by  his  treatise  "  On  tlie  City  of  God ;"  the  compo- 
sition of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  taking  and  the  pillaging 
of  Bome  by  Alaric.  Soon  after  that  event  the  bishops  of  Garni 
had  frequent  occasions  to  preach  them  anew.  Prosper,  of 
Aquitania,  put  them  into  verse ;  Salvian,  of  Marseilles,  deve- 
loped them  methodically  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  "  On  the 
(Government  of  God." 

True  or  false,  illusory  or  serious,  these  ideas  were  new ;  they 
were  bold  and  sublime,  and  it  seems  that  they  ought  to  have 
inspired  these  who  were  filled  with  them,  and  who  were  so 
entnusiastic  in  propagating  them  with  a  new  eloauence,  an 
eloquence  as  earnest  and  as  stem,  as  are  t^e  ideas  tnemselves. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  style  of  Salvian  is  as 
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affected  and  as  tainted  with  bad  taete^  as  that  of  the  profane 
rhetoricians  of  the  epoch.  The  verses  of  Prosper  of  Acqtd' 
tania  do  not  breathe  a  more  natural  or  a  more  original  tone 
than  so  many  others  of  the  same  epoch^  which  treat  of  ynlgar 
fubjects. 

Of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  which 
once  had  been  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Oaul.  there  is 
scarcely  a  vestige  to  be  found  m  tiie  fifth  century*  Marseilles 
itself  can  show  at  this  ^och  but  two  professors^  and  both  of 
these  were  Romans;  botn  having  given  instruction  in  Latin 
xhetoric.  The  small  number  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
tben  and  since  composed  anything  at  Marseilles,  wrote  in  Latin* 
It  is,  however,  probable  tnat  the  Greek  was  still  spoken  at 
Marseilles ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  lower 
passes  of  the  people ;  the  rest  had  long  ago  adopted  the  use 
of  the  Latin. 

There  were,  however,  still  some  schools  for  the  study  of  Greek 

Sammar  and  of  rhetoric  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
0  South.  What  I  have  said  on  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Tienne,  necessarily  presupposes  in  that  city  a  certain  number 
ef  persons  familiar  with  tne  Greek.  That  this  language  also 
eontinued  to  be  taught  at  Bordeaux,  we  learn  from  the  testi* 
mony  of  Paulin,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city- 
known  for  the  singular  reverses  of  fortune  which  he  experienced 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  of  which  he  has  given  us 
a  narrative  in  verse,  full  of  interest  and  candor.  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  same  at  I^arbonne;  where  we  find  men  of 
Sinius  applying  themselves  to  the  study  and  the  composition  of 
e  Greek.  C^ssentius,  on^  of  the  most  illustrious  and  the 
most  opulent  Narbonenses  of  his  time  had  written  odes  or 
some  other  poems  which  his  friends  compared  to  those  of 
Pindar. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothinj^  of  the  spectacles  and  the  public 
amusements  of  every  description ;  and  I  have  very  little  to  say 
about  them.  The  amusement  of  the  circus,  the  gladiatorial 
eombats,  and  what  was  called  the  chase  of  animals,  were  in  all 
probability  less  frequent  in  the  fifth  century  than  they  had 
been  the  century  before.    But  they  continued  to  be  the  favorite 

3iectacle  in  the  amphitheatres  of  large  cities.  Salvian,  who  in 
1  his  remarks  on  the  manners  and  the  usages  of  Gaul,  haa 
alwavs  particular  reference  to  what  he  had  observed  in  the 
South,  explains  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  spectacles  in  a 
■tanner,  which  proves  that  they  must  have  still  been  very  much 
frequented.  "If  it  happens," says  he,  "(and  it  happens  verr 
often)  that  the  public  sports  and  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  churcn 
occur  on  the  eame  day :  which  is  the  place,  I  ask,  where  the 
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greateBt  crowd  collectil  Is  it  the  house  of  Gk)d,  or  the  amphi*^ 
Sieatre  ?"*  The  performances  of  the  circus  giyen  at  Aries,  in 
462,  are  the  last  of  which  history  celebrates  the  display  and  the 
magnificence.  In  regard  to  tne  dramatic  amusements  and 
representations,  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  here.  The 
testimonies  on  this  point  are  so  vagae,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  collect  and  to  discuss  a  large  number  of  them  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  of  any  value  in  the  history 
of  literature  or  art  I  shall  limit  my&elf  to  a  general  conjecture 
on  the  subject ;  which  is,  that  the  amusements  and  the  repre- 
sentations m  question  had  gradually  degenerated  i^to  farces  of 
the  mountebank  stage. 

These  are  the  most  important  and  the  best  authenticated 
indications,  that  are  left  us  of  the  literary  culture  of  Gaul  at  the 
epochs  of  the  definitive  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Ger- 
mans. I  itiight  now  proceed  directly  fipm  this  outhne  to  that 
of  the  following  periods  of  the  Middle  Age,  to  inquire  what 
had  become,  in  Uie  tenth  century,  four  hun<&ed  years  after  the 
Barbarian  conquest,  of  all  that  Grseco-Homan  civilization ;  to 
enumerate  and,  as  it  were,  to  measure  its  ruined  remains,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  again,  if  need  be,  in  the  new 
literature  of  the  Ifiddle  Age,  tiie  antecedents  of  which  I  am 
now  investigating.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  transition 
would  be  too  abrupt.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  convenient,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Germanic  invasions,  to  mark  a 
little  more  minutely  the  various  impressions  which  the  difier- 
ent  conquerors  received  from  the  GaUo-Boman  civilization,  and 
the  particular  share  which  they  unconsciously  contributed  to 
its  progressive  degradation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  continue  this  summary  review, 

*  **  Pi  qnando  enim  eTenerit,  quod  Bcllicet  8ep«  eTenit,  at  eodem  die  et  ISMtiTitat 
eoclefliastica  et  Indi  pablici  afantiir ;  qiMuro  ab  omniBm  couBcientia,  aoislooiu  mi^oret 
ohristUnonim  ▼ironmi  oopiM  habeat,  catca  lodi  pablici,  in  atriam  I)eif  et  templam 
omiee  magiB  leotentar,  an  theatram  7  dicta  eTaBgeliorom  magia  diUgaat,  an  thjinall- 
ooram?  Tcrba  Tita,  an  Terba  mortiaf  Terba  Chrisu,  an  verba  mimi  7  Non  eat  dabiain. 
quia  illad  magia  amemaa,  qaod  antepooimaa.  Omni  enim  feraliam  ladicroram  die,  al 
qoelibet  eccleais  feata  fturit  non  aolam  ad  eecleaiam  non  Teninnt,  qai  chriatianoa  •• 
eeae  dicant,  aed  ai  qai  inacii  forte  Tenerint,  dam  in  ipsa  eccleaia  aant,  ai  ladoa  agl 
aadii*t,  eecleaiam  aereUnqaant  Spemitor  Dei  templam,  at  oarratar  ad  theatram. 
Eccleaia  yacatar,  circaa  impletar,"  etc.,  etc.  De  Gabematione  Dei,  lib.  vi.  c.  TiL 
Compare  also  e.  zL  of  tke  aame  book,  in  wliioh  the  author  brands  these  amasementsaa 
relica  of  pagan  idolaltrj.  This  paasion  for  pablic  apectaoles  of  everj  kind  seems  to 
have  been  eaoally  great  across  the  Kediterranean,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  where  we  find 
a  body  of  bisnops  memorializing  one  of  the  emperors  to  prohibit  these  public  amoae- 
ments  on  Sanday,  and  on  other  festlTala  of  the  charch ;  and  more  especiallir  on  Easter 
Bonday,  on  wliich,  aa  they  allege,  more  people  went  to  the  circaa  than  to  the  churchai 
imaximi  anas  Saneti  Paichm  odavanim  di*  popuH  ad  eiratm  magU  quam  ad  eccUtiam 
emneiUmU).  Cap.  61  Collect.  AfHc.  The  foarth  coancil  of  Carthaf^e  menaces  with  th« 
penalty  of  ezeommanieation  those,  who,  in  contempt  of  ita  prohibition,  might  peraist  in 
thna  poraoing  their  pleaaore,  to  the  neglect  of  dinne  woranip,  on  days  consecrtted  to 
nUgioa 
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which  I  have  broken  of  at  the  fifth  centnTT,  as  far  as  the 
or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  the  epoch  of  the  Franks. 

During  the  whole  of  this  fifth  century  the  Visigoths  and  the 
Borgancuans  were  the  only  nations  among  the  Barbarians,  who 
could  have,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  have  any  influence  on  the 
culture  of  the  Gallo-Bomans.  Most  of  the  cities^  in  which  the 
ancient  schools  of  ^ammar,  of  eloquence,  and  of  philosophy 
continued  in  operation  during  this  century,  were  subject  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  nations :  Yienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
Burgundians ;  Bordeaux,  Karbonne  and  Toulouse  to  the  Visi- 
goths. It  may^  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  some  to  find  all 
uiese  cities  maintaining,  even  under  their  barbarous  masters,  a 
degree  of  culture  which  is  probably  but  little  ii^erior  to  that,  in 
which  they  would  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans.  But  our  surprise  will  cease  when  we  come  to  consult 
history. 

Of  aU  the  Barbarians  at  war  with  the  Boman  empire,  the 
Visigoths,  at  the  time  of  their  incursion  into  Gaul,  were  tiiose 
who  had  humanized  themselves  the  most,  who  had  acquired 
the  greatest  degree  of  aptitude  for  the  order  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  life.  They  willingly  obeyed  their  chiefs — ^nearly 
aU  of  whom  acquired  glory  in  commanding  them.  Of  the 
eight,  which  they  had  during  the  century  of  uieir  dominion  in 
Gaul,  five  were  remarkable  men,  wc  might  say  great  men,  who 
to  the  energy  of  their  barbarous  character,  aaded  great  politi- 
cal intelligence,  and  a  noble  consciousness  of  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

The  first  of  all  of  them,  and  the  one  who  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Ataulphe,  had  by  degrees  become  a  com- 
plete Boman  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  moment,  when  he  was  preparing  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  his  nature  to  uphold  the  crumbling  edifice  of  Boman 
grandeur. 

The  fourth  of  these  eight  chiefs,  Theodoric  L,  was  scarcely 
less  distin^shed  than  Ataulphe.  It  was  for  the  general  cause 
of  humamty,  and  from  a  motive  of  political  ^nerosity,  that  he 
espoused  the  part  of  the  Bomans  against  Attila.  He  was  killed 
in  the  great  battle  of  Ch&lons,  to  the  winning  of  which  he  con- 
tributed greatly. 

His  son,  Theodoric  IL,  added  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a 
warlike  chief,  the  manners,  the  polish  and  the  eaucation  of  a 
Boman.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Sidonius,  who  had 
known  him  personsJly,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  Virgil 
and  of  Horace. 

Euric,  his  younger  brother  and  successor,  read  neither  Vir^l 
nor  Horace ;  perhaps  he  did  not  even  understand  the  Latm. 
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But  yet  he  was  a  greater  man  than  his  predecessor,  and  ^ve 
surer  indications  of  genius  as  a  civilizer.  Me  ordered  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Theodosian  code  to  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Roman  subjects,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  the  laws 
which  required  one.  To  his  Yisigothic  subjects  he  gave  a  written 
code,  in  which  he  adopted  a  mmtitude  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Boman  law,  to  which  it  seems  the  Qoths  conformed  without 
any  opposition.  He  encouraged,  at  least  indirectly,  the  culture 
of  letters  by  bestowing  honors  and  ofBces  of  trust  on  such 
Oallo-Bomans,  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  talent  and 
acquirements.  He  sent  on  several  embassies  to  Constantinople 
that  same  Cossentius  of  Narbonne,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  having  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  Greek  poetry. 
His  secretary  was  that  same  Leo,  likewise  from  Nan)onne, 
whom  we  already  know  as  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  The  last 
pieces  of  Oallic  rhetoric,  boasted  of  as  master-works,  were 
manifestoes  or  letters  composed  by  him  in  the  name  of  Euric, 
and  addressed  to  the  different  nations  that  had  chosen  this  king 
as  their  arbitrator. 

Under  chiefs  like  these,  though  they  were  Barbarians,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  order  of  thin^  which  was  still  Boman  in  all 
its  forms,  we  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  ancient  schools  of 
CTammar,  of  rhetoric  and  of  jurisprudence  even,  may  have  still 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  lon^r.  The 
civilization  of  the  Romans  had  now  become  effete;  it  had  ful- 
filled its  destiny ;  its  time  was  past ;  it  was  to  fall  irrevocably : 
but  its  downfall  mi^ht  be  more  or  less  a  gentle  or  a  gradual 
one,  and  the  interval  between  the  moment  of  this  downfall  and 
that  of  some  future  regeneration  might  be  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed one.  Now  the  Yisigoths  were  the  particular  tribe  of 
all  the  Barbarians,  the  dominion  of  which  could  afford  the  best 
chances  for  such  a  change. 

The  Burgundians  ha^  not  made  the  same  progress  in  civil 
polity  as  the  Yisiroths.  Nevertheless  they  were  more  humane 
and  more  susceptible  of  discipline  than  several  other  German 
tribes.  The  majority  of  their  chiefs  exhibited  a  respectfol 
deference  toward  the  Roman  autboritv,  as  long  as  it  subsisted. 
Several  of  them  were  invested  with  the  title  oTpatricians,  and 
appeared  to  regard  it  as  their  highest  honor.  Gondebaud,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  these  cnieft,  had  spent  many  years  in 
Italy,  and  always  nrided  himself  on  appearing  as  a  civilized 
prince,  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  public  capacity.  In 
the  feuds  ne  had  with  Clovis,  he  affected  quite  a  Koman 
repugnance  to  him  and  to  his  Franks,  on  whom  ne  disdainfully 
bestows  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  Of  his  conduct  relatively 
to  literature  and  the  liberal  studies  we  know  nothing,  but  we 
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bave  eveiT  inducement  to  presmne,  that  if  he  meddled  with 
diem  at  alL  it  was  radier  to  retard  than  to  accelerate  their  ruin. 

13ie  sixtn  century  produced  an  entire  chance  of  ihinss.  The 
dominion  of  the  Y  isigoths  was  transferred  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  the  Bui^undians  ceased  to  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  and 
tiiey  no  lon^r  constituted  a  separate  national  body.  Hie 
Franb  remamed  sole  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  OauL 

Of  the  three  nations  which  had  established  themselves  in  this 
country,  the  Franks  were  the  one,  which  had  most  carefully 
preserved  in  their  primitive  purity  the  manners,  the  institutions 
«nd  the  spirit  of  its  Oermanic  ancestors.  It  was,  therefore, 
under  them  and  through  them,  that  these  manners,  these  insti- 
tutions and  this  spirit  were  destined  to  develop  themselves  in 
Gaxd  with  the  matest  vigor  and  effect,  and  to  act  upon  its 
interior  civilization  and  culture  in  the  most  direct  and  serious 
manner.  Hie  moment  will  come,  when  it  will  be  my  duly  to 
appreciate  the  definitive  results  of  this  action.  For  the  present 
I  can  only  throw  out  in  advance  a  few  general  notions,  which 
may  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  that  estimate. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  literary  decadence  of  Oaul  continued  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  ravaces  produced  by  the  various 
expeditions  of  the  Franks  against  tne  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  tjlaul,  and  against  tiie  Burgundians.  Kevertheless,  the  ancient 
studies  were  by  no  means  entirely  abandoned ;  grammar  schools 
still  continued  to  exist ;  for  example,  at  Lyons,  at  Yienne  and  at 
Clermont  there  was  still  a  great  number  of  ¥rriters,  but  they  all 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  laity  had  no  longer 
any  motive  for  applying  itself  to  the  culture  of  letters.  Samt 
Cffisarius,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  has  left  us  homilies,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  inferior  to  these  of  his  predecessors.  Saint  Fer- 
reel,  bishop  of  Uzes,  composed  epistles  in  the  sbrle  of  those  of 
Bidonius  Apollinaris.  Though  Fortunatus,  the  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers, was  not  a  Oaul  by  birth,  we  yet  may  refer  here  to  the 
numerous  compositions  m  verse,  which  he  wrote  in  honor  of  all 
the  ff^t  personages  of  his  time,  of  kings,  queens,  dukes,  counts 
and  bishops.  In  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  of  emotion 
these  pieces  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  productions  of 
the  sixth  century.* 

But  the  writer  of  this  period,  who  has  a  preeminent  claim  to 
oar  attention,  is  Oregory  of  Tours.  His  works,  which  were 
composed  under  the  influences  of  the  Germanic  barbarism,  may 

*  The  worlEB  oT  Fortanmtm,  both  poetical  and  proee,  mkj  be  fooBd  in  Migne'e  "  Fi»- 
miofls  Caraw  Completiu,''  toI.  89,  pace  1-691 :  the  bomiUee,  epietlee,  ete.,  ef  8L 
GMarioeiBToLCT,  page  997-1163.  The  epMlea,irUdi  Gregory  of  Tbanaaeerta  to  bar* 
Wem  written  after  the  modeU  of  Bidonlna,  bA?e  not  bocn  pmbUihed.  Cf.  Fabrletas 
B0illoCh.Utina,Ub.TLp.491. 
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be  regarded  as  the  doable  expression  of  it;  they  are,  in  the  firrt 

Slace,  the  formal  history  of  it,  and  in  their  character  aud  their 
efects,  they  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  the  measure  of  it. 
Gregory  was  bom  at  Clermont  between  the  years  520  and 
530.  ilis  father,  Florentius,  and  his  mother,  Armentaria,  were 
both  descended  from  those  ancient  Gallo-Roman  families,  the 
members  of  which  had  filled  some  of  those  high  offices  whidi 
gave  admission  to  the  Senate  of  Bome,  and  wno  continued  to 
call  themselyes  senatorial,  long  after  both  the  senate  and  the 
senators  had  ceased  to  exist 

Gregory  had  three  uncles  who  were  bishops.  One  of  these 
three,  oy  the  name  of  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont  It  was 
onder  hmi  that  Gre^ry  pursued  his  studies  in  grammar  and  in 
rhetoric.  The  dommant  trait  of  his  character  as  a  man  already 
beffan  to  manifest  itself  in  his  childhood.  It  was  the  extraordinary 
fiacility,  with  which  he  believed  in  miracles,  and  the  desire  to  wit- 
ness and  to  perform  them.  Never  did  saint  of  the  primitive  ages 
have  so  many  marvellous  visions  as  he,  and  never  was  any  one  ac- 
quainted witn  so  many  men,  who  had  experienced  the  same  thing. 
After  having  been  made  deacon,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Tours,  about  the  vear  566.  This  was  the  most  fortunate  event 
and  the  greatest  nonor  that  he  could  possibly  desire,  owing  to 
his  particular  veneration  for  Saint  Martin,  the  first  bishop  of 
that  city.  The  duties  of  his  office  he  always  fulfilled  with  zeal 
and  sometimes  with  courage.  He  died  toward  the  year  594.* 
We  have  from  the  pen  of  Gregory  of  Tours  several  works 
composed  for  pious  purposes,  such  as  biographies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  collections  of  miracles.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
these  works,  except  that  they  occasionally  contain  some  inter- 
esting historical  mcta.  I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  his 
history.  Of  the  ten  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  I  idiall  pass 
over  tne  whole  of  the  first,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  uni- 
versal chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
£aint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  a  compendium  of  several  other 
chronicles.  The  nine  remaining  books  constitute  a  history  of 
Gaul,  from  the  year  395  to  that  of  591.  This  is  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  which  comprises,  summarily  or  in  detail, 
the  different  epochs  of  the  dommion  of  the  Romans,  the  con- 

a  nest  of  Olovis,  his  reign,  and  those  of  his  four  sons  and  of  his 
iree  grandsons.  The  motives  which  prompted  him  to  compose 
this  history,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  He 
himself  explains  them  in  his  preface,  and  in  the  following  terms : 
^  While  the  culture  of  letters  is  diminishing  or  rather  becoming 

*  A  Hfe  ofOregorjr  (Fite  SameH  ChegorU  Epi§ami  T^unmauU  pit  Odamm  AbhaUm) 
from  the  pen  or  a  cerUIa  Abbot  Odo,  is  preflzea  to  hie  collected  works  in  Mign«'« 
"  PatrologbB  Cirtoi  Oompletas,'*  veL  71,  p.  115-119 Ed. 
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entirely  extinct  in  Gaul ;  while  many  events  are  taldng  plaee^ 
Bome  good  and  others  bad  ;  while  no  restraint  of  any  kind  ia 
imposed  on  the  unbridled  ferocity  of  nations  and  on  the  fnry 
of  kings ;  while  the  church  is  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
heretics,  and  on  the  other  defended  by  the  Catholics,  the  faith 
of  Christ  being  cherished  with  fervor  in  some  places  and 
rebutted  with  indifference  in  others ;  while  churches,  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  pious  men,  are  despoiled  b^  the  perverse — 
there  has  yet  no  person  been  found,  conversant  with  tne  sciences 
and  with  ^ammar,  to  recount  these  thin^,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  Tne  majority  of  men,  moreover,  sigh  and  say :  '  Woe 
be  to  our  age !  the  study  of  letters  has  been  lost  among  us,  and 
the  people  have  no  longer  a  man  cajmble  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  times.'  Hearing  complaints  like  these  perpe- 
tually, and  desirous  of  transmitting  to  posterilr  the  knowledge 
of  the  past,  I  have  resolved  to  publish,  though  in  an  uncouth 
style,  the  actions  of  the  wicked  and  the  lives  of  the  good ;  being 
especially  encouraged  to  this  enterprise  by  the  reflexion,  that  in 
our  day  there  are  but  few  persons,  who  can  comprehend  a  phi- 
losophic rhetorician,  while  there  are  many  that  can  comprehend 
an  ordinary  discourser."*  All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  first  book.  "I  propose,"  says  he,  "to  recount 
the  wars  of  the  kings  with  foreign  nations,  of  the  martyrs  with 
thepagans,  of  the  church  with  the  heretics."t 

The  scientific  point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  conceived  his 
history,  is,  as  we  perceive,  sufficiently  elevated  and  safficiently 
comprehensive.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  motive  of  piety,  that  he 
proposes  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the 
pagans  and  the  heretics ;  it  is  from  a  historicid  motive ;  it  is 
Decause  this  struggle  is  one  of  ^*eat  significance  in  the  events 
which  he  wishes  to  narrate.    %ut  his  feebleness  of  judgment 

*  **  Decedente,  atqne  immo  pottot  peremite  ab  wbibm  Oallicftoii  UberiUnni  enltim 
Utteranmi,  cam  nommllc  res  gererentur  lel  recte  vel  improbe,  ao  feritas  gentiiim 
deseviret,  regom  ftiror  Acaentur,  ecclesie  impagnareDtiir  ab  heretJcis,  a  csthoUcte 
tegerenter,  fenreret  Cbristi  fldet  in  plorinis,  reirigeresoeret  in  nonnnlliBy  ipw  qnoqoe 
•oolesic  vel  ditarentor  a  deTotia,  vel  nodarenttir  a  perfldia :  nee  reperiri  poaeet  qnnqiiam 
peritos  in  arte  dialectfca  grammaticns,  qoi  hec  aut  stylo  proaaico,  ant  metrico  depin- 
faret  Terao.  Ingemiacebant  aepina  pleriqne^  dicentea :  va  diebos  noatriai  qnia  periit 
■tadium  litteramm  a  nobia^  nee  reperitor  in  poj^nlia,  qui  geata  pnesentia  promnlgard 
poaait  in  paginis.    lata  efllm  atqne  nia  aimilia  Jngiter  intaena  diet,  pro  commemoraROM 

Cnsteritemm,  at  notttiam  attiagerent  Tenientiom,  etai  incolto  afikta,  neqairi  tamen  ob^ 
»gere  vel  certamlna  flagitioaomm,  vel  Titam  recte  yiventioB.  Et  prsaertim  hia  illiel- 
toa  atimaKa,  qnod  a  noatrla  flui  pleramqae  miratoa  aom,  qaia  phHoaophantem  riMtmm 
InleUigant  paaci,  loqnentem  rnaticam  malti;  Ubuit  otiam  aiumo,  nt  pro  aappotationa 
annoram  ao  ipso  mundiprincipio  libri  primi  poneretar  initiam :  cnjoa  capitaladeorsam 
■abject."    Pnefatio.— iSU. 

t  **  ScriptaroB  aam  bella  regom  cam  gentlbaa  adTersia,  martTiaa  com  p^gym'f, 
•ecleaiaram  cam  hareticia,"  and  to  convince  the  reader  that  thia  waa  to  be  done  by  a 
true  Catholic,  he  adda  in  the  aame  aentence  :  **  Priaa  fidem  meam  profiBrre  capio,  nt 
anl  legeret,  me  non  dabitet  eaae  Catholionm."  A  ftill  oonfeaaion  of  nia  fkith  follows  a 
mm  sentences  after*  8.  Gregorii  Epiao.  Toran..  HiatQri»  Eooteiiastis*  FranconimlSbri 
dsoem.  IkL  Qai^u,  Paris,  184».-^firf. 
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does  not  permit  him  to  establish  the  necessary  proportion  and 
harmony  among  the  different  elements  of  his  subject.  We  can- 
not find  in  any  book  of  history  so  many  instances  of  infantile 
credulity  as  tnere  are  contained  in  his,  or  so  much  faith  and 
piety  so  gratuitously  and  so  ineptly  applied  to  the  appreciation 
of  human  eyents.  This  is  a  great  and  an  annoying  blemish, 
which,  howeyer,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  historical  sub- 
stance of  his  work,  and  which  I  here  admit,  at  the  yery  outset, 
and  once  for  all,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  it. 

Gregory  of  Tours  did  not  possess  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  or  equally  authentic  sources  of  information  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work.  Hence  aU  these  parts  contain  dis- 
crepancies which,  ri^rously  considered,  are  yery  striking,  and 
worth  our  notice;  but  the  criticid  examination  of  these  dis- 
crepancies would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  and  I  shall 
not  engage  in  it ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  obseryation, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  find  its  proper  place  a  little 
later. 

About  the  year  573,  which  was  the  epoch  at  which  Gregory 
commenced  the  composition  of  his  history,  an  interyal  of  a  nun- 
dred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  already 
elapsed,  since  the  majority  of  the  Frankish  tnbes  had  first  esta- 
blished themselyes  on  the  soil  of  Gaul.  These  tribes  had  un- 
doubtedly brought  along  with  them  to  their  new  home  the 
traditions,  the  legends  and  the  poetry,  which  constituted  their 
particular  history,  or  that  of  the  Germans  in  general.  It  seems 
that  the  Gallo-Romans,  after  haying  once  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  liying  with  the  race  of  their  conquerors,  must,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  latter,  haye  necessarily  learnt  from 
their  mouth  something  of  what  they  knew  respecting  their 
origin,  their  antiquities,  their  successiye  migrations  and  adyen- 
tures,  and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find  plausible  reasons  to  be- 
lieye,  that  it  was  really  so. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Gregory  of  Tours,  haying  occasion 
to  speak,  from  the  yery  commencement  of  his  history,  of  the 
origm  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Franks,  makes  no  use  what- 
eyer  of  their  national  traditions.  Was  he  not  acquainted  with 
them?  Did  he  put  no  faith  in  them?  These  are  questions 
which  I  am  unable  to  decide.  I  merely  obserye,  that  not  a 
yestige  of  them  appears  in  the  part  of  his  history,  in  which  he 
would  haye  naturally  been  expected  to  say  what  he  knew  or 
thought  of  them.  All  that  he  relates  respecting  the  Franks, 
preyiously  to  their  arriyal  in  Gaul,  he  had  deriyed  from  Latin 
authors  but  little  older  than  himself,  and  who  appear  to  haye 
been  equally  ignorant  or  suspicious  of  the  Germanic  traditions 
in  question.    The  only  point  on  which  I  would  gladly  suspect, 
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that  Qre^ory  had  followed  these  aboriginal  accounts,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  Childeric,  the  brother  of  Glovis, 
and  to  his  adventure  witn  Basine,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the 
Thuringians.  I  shall  perhaps  saj  a  word  on  this  adventore 
elsewhere.  For  the  present  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  redded  as  a  whole,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  summary  estimate  of  its  character 
and  of  the  d^ee  of  importance  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  historians  of  classical  antiquity,  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  Komans,  have  left  us  an  infinity  of  details  and  characteris- 
tic traits  respecting  the  long  struggle  of  six  centuries,  in  conse- 
Suence  of  which  the  Barbarians  from  beyond  the  Danube  and 
ie  Ehine  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  nmth 
|tnd  tenth  centuries  of  the  Middle  Age,  we  shall  see  the  descen- 
dants of  these  victorious  nations,  which  had  already  coalesced, 
or  were  ready  to  coalesce,  with  the  masses  of  the  conquered, 
enter  together  with  the  latter  upon  a  new  order  of  society,  of 
civilization  and  of  ideas. 

But  between  these  two  periods  there  is  an  interval  of  four 
entire  centuries,  and  the  most  positive  and  the  most  interesting 
information,  which  we  possess  m  rerard  to  that  interval,  we  owe 
entirely  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  he  and  he  alone,  that  has 
delineated  for  us  consecutively  and  in  detail  those  Germanic 
conquerors,  and  especially  the  Franks,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  power,  the  benefit  and  the  honors  of  the  conquest^  govern- 
ing the  vanquished,  as  they  knew  how  or  as  they  pleased,  but 
also  governed  in  their  turn  by  relations  of  a  new  description. 
The  character  of  the  Barbarians,  which  we  have  thus  far  onlv 
seen  in  war  and  in  violent  and  evanescent  situations,  unfolos 
itself  here  in  all  its  freedom  and  totalitv,  and  history  can  show 
notbing,  which,  in  our  estimation,  could  take  the  place  of  its 
delineation. 

Though  arranged  loosely  and  without  any  real  plan,  the 
various  events  recounted  bv  Gregory  of  Tours  may  easily  and 
distinctly  be  reduced  to  a  smgle  leamng  fact.  Whether  ecde- 
eiastics  or  laymen,  the  Gbllo-Bomans,  whom  their  position  or 
their  intelligence  gave  a  certain  influence,  endeavored  to  direct 
the  Frankisn  conquest  to  the  common  interest  of  both  the  van- 
quished and  vanquishers.  But  to  the  barbarous  chiefs  of  these 
conquerors  the  power  of  government  was  nothing  more  than 
a  purely  personal  force,  a  means  for  satisfying  their  unbridled 
passions,  their  insatiable  cupidity  and  their  brutal  eagerness  for 
the  mere  material  enjoyments  of  life.  They  consequently  made 
mutual  war  upon  themselves ;  they  murdered  and  they  plun- 
dered each  other.    On  the  other  hand,  their  vassals,  who  were 
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their  officers  and  agents,  being  yery  natnrallj  the  enemies  of  a 
power  which  was  so  contrary  to  aU  the  ideas,  to  all  the  habits 
of  the  Germanic  race,  conepired  among  themselves,  resisted 
their  masters,  and  incessantly  aspired  to  aj^propriate  entirely 
and  faUy  the  rcTOcable  part  they  had  received  of  the  honors 
and  advantages  of  the  conquest.  Several  of  them  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  vanquished  population,  which,  under  their 
command,  revolted  at  every  instant  against  the  Merovingian 
monarchs,  and  ended  in  withdrawing  entirely  from  their  domi- 
nion. 

Gregory  has  failed  to  impart  the  same  degree  of  perspicuity 
and  prominence  to  all  the  phases  of  this  fact  It  contains 
points  which  he  was  unable  or  did  not  wish  to  develop ;  but 
even  on  these  he  has  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  leave  no 
sort  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  ensemble  and  the  general- 
ity of  the  fact. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  whatever  there  is 
original  or  interesting  or  profound  in  the  isolated  details  of  this 
general  fact,  I  shall  produce  some  of  them,  dwelling,  by  way 
of  preference,  on  those  which  give  us  the  best  portraiture  of 
the  genius  of  these  Barbarians,  as  far  at  least  as  this  genius  can 
be  represented  by  that  of  the  Franks.  They  will  be  the  preli- 
minaries to  our  niture  discussions. 

The  following  is,  for  example,  a  characteristic  trait  of  tlie 
disposition  of  Thierry,  llie  eldest  son  of  Clovis  and  king  of 
Austrasia,  toward  his  brother  Clotaire,  tiie  King  of  Soissons, 
and  conseouently  his  royal  neighbor. 

In  528,  Thierry  and  Oiotaire,  who  had  as  yet  never  had  any 
quarrel  with  each  other  (a  circumstance  which  it  is  important 
to  notice  here),  engaged  in  a  common  campai^  against  Her- 
manfried,  the  king  of  the  Thuringians,  who  nad  committed 
great  cruelties  toward  the  Franks  beyond  the  Bhine.  The  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  the  happiest  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. The  Thuringians,  after  a  most  sanguinary  defeat,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  llie  Franks.  Thierry, 
now  victorious,  and  no  longer  in  need  of  llie  assistance  of  ms 
brother,  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  him.  Clotaire,  having 
become  aware  of  his  danger,  escaped  from  it,  and  the  two  bro- 
thers remained  as  good  friends  as  liiey  had  been  before.  We 
will  now  see,  in  what  terms  Gregoiy  recounts  the  adventure. 

^^  Thierry,  wishing  to  kill  his  brother,  invited  him  to  meet 
him  at  his  residence,  as  if  for  tlie  purpose  of  treating  with  him 
in  secret  on  some  matter  of  importance.^    He  had  ordered  a 

*  "  Thenderievi  ClottiftehtffannfkYtrtm  imim  oceidere  voliiit  Et  prspantii  oocnlte  cm 
armis  Tirii,  eom  td  w  Tooftt.  qntii  Mcretfni  oiim  eo  aliqnid  tncUtonw,  ezpansoooe  im 
parte  domui  ilUiisteiitorio«  de  ano  paiktt  In  iltemiB,  anattot  pMt  tun  atara  Jnbat. 
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piece  of  tapestry  to  be  suspended  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  behind  which  he  had  secreted  armed  warriors.  But 
the  tapestry  was  found  to  be  too  short,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  feet  of  these  men  could  be  discovered.  Clotaire  per- 
ceived them,  and  ordered  another  body  of  armed  mqn  to  attend 
him.  Thierry,  seeing  that  his  brother  had  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, invented  some  story,  and  began  to  converse  on  whatever 
happened  to  come  into  his  head.  Bnt  wishing  afterward  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  his  brother,  on  account  of  his  evil  inten- 
tion, ho  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  silver  basin.  Clotaire, 
being  satisfied,  thanked  him  and  returned  to  his  camp,  and 
Thierry  remained  to  lament  with  his  friends  over  the  silver 
basin,  which  he  had  lost  without  any  advantage  to  himself. 
At  last,  addressing  himself  to  his  son  Theodobert,  he  said :  '  Go 
to  your  uncle  and  beg  him  to  make  you  a  present  of  the  basin 
which  I  have  just  now  given  him.'  Theodlobert  went  and  got 
the  basin.  Thierry  was  very  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  tricks 
like  these." 

The  trait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  perhaps  requires  a  little 
reflection  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  its  significance !  A 
trait  like  this  gives  us  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  all  the  wars, 
which  subsequently  divided  the  descendants  of  Clovis.  It 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  entire  value,  which  a  Frankiah 
king  could  attach  to  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  manner,  in  which  the  Franks 
understood  and  practised  Christianity.  Thev  have  been  found 
more  ferocious  after  their  conversion  than  before  it.  They  were 
neither  more  nor  less  so.  They  had  changed  their  religion  very 
readily ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  retain,  for  some 
time  to  come,  both  in  tne  practice  and  in  the  faith  or  the  new 
creed,  the  spirit  and  the  nabits  of  the  old.  One  of  the  facts, 
which  establishes  most  conclusively  what  I  wish  to  convey,  is  a 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  Clotilda,  the  widow  of  Clovis.  Clo- 
tilda was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  tne  most  pious  bishops  of  her 
time  and  by  Gregory  himself,  and  yet  she  had  continued  to 
cherish  Germanic  customs  and  sentiments,  which  were  entirely 
incompatible  with  those  of  Christianity.  Seeing  her  three  sons 
upon  the  throne,  she  said  to  them  one  day :  ^'  My  dearly  be- 
loved sons,  do  not  make  me  repent  of  having  educated  you  with 

Cmnqne  tentorium  ilhid  enet  brerlni,  pedes  annatoram  app«niere  deteetL  Qnod 
eognofcena  ChlothachariiiA,  com  fail  amuttns  ingresBu  eit  domam.  Theoderkni  Tero 
faiteUigeiii  hone  h»c  cognoriMef  fubalmm  flngH,  et  alia  ez  altti  loquitur.  DeniaiM 
Bescieu  qoaliter  dolnm  ■aom  deliniret,  difomn  el  magniim  argentemn  pro  gratia  dealt. 
Chlothacharioi  tero  Taledicens,  et  pro  monere  gratiaa  agens  ad  metatom  regremos  est. 
Thevdericos  rero  qneritor  ad  snos,  nulla  exstanti  cansa  saom  perdidiase  catmnm :  etad 
flUmn  sanm  Theodebertnm  idt :  Vade  ad  patmom  tanm,  et  rogSj  vt  mnnos.  quod  el  dedi, 
tibl  ana  Toluitate  eoncedat.  Qui  abiens,  quod  petiit  impetrant.  In  talibns  § nia  doUs 
TkMdArleia  ■nltui  eaUidai  •raft."    Lib.  itt.  eap.  tIL-^ 
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tenderness.    Eesent,  I  do  beseech  yon,  the  injury  I  have  sus- 
tained, and  hasten  to  &^enee  courageouslj  the  aeath  of  mj 
father  and  mj  mother.''^    Ine  thing  was  done,  as  she  had  said 
and  as  she  desired. 
It  was  true,  that  her  father  and  her  mother  had  been  cruelly 

Jut  to  death  by  her  uncle,  Gondebaud,  the  kin^  of  the  Burgun- 
ians.  But  more  than  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  cnme 
had  been  committed,  and  the  author  of  it  was  already  dead.  It 
was  his  son,  then  reigning,  and  who  had  never  done  Clotilda 
any  harm,  that  was  to  be  exterminated  at  her  request. 

There  were  indeed  moments,  usually  moments  of  adversity 
or  of  terror,  in  which  the  Franks  seriously  endeavored  to  be 
sincere  Christians.  But  even  on  such  occasions,  there  was  still 
something  egotistical  and  barbarous  in  their  sentiments.  When 
smitten  with  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  Clotaire  I.  devoutly 
exclaimed :  ^^  Oh  I  what  must  be  this  king  of  Heaven,  who 
makes  great  monarchs  die  so  wretchedly !" 

Gregory  frequently  makes  his  Barbarians  speak,  and  almost 
always  with  an  energy  so  abrupt,  so  frank  and  so  poetical,  that 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  these  discourses, 
destitute  as  his  writings  generally  are  of  all  imagination  and 
of  coloring.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  ex- 
ainple. 

In  the  year  577,  Gontran,  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  nephew  Cluldebert,  with 
whom  he  had  thus  far  been  at  variance.  Having  therefore 
assembled  his  leader,  that  is  to  say  his  vassals,  he  embraced  his 
nephew  in  the  presence  of  them,  and  said  :  "  By  way  of  punish- 
ment for  my  sins,  I  have  been  left  without  issue ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  desire  to  adopt  this  nephew  as  my  son."f  Hav- 
ing thereupon  directed  Chiidebert  to  take  his  seat,  he  trans- 
ferred his  kingdom  to  him  by  saying:  ''Let  henceforth  the 
same  buckler  protect,  and  the  same  lance  defend  us.  And  if 
ever  I  should  nave  any  sons,  you  shall,  in  that  event  even, 
always  be  to  me  as  one  of  them,  and  the  tenderness  which  I 
now  pledge  to  you  shall  never  fail  you." 

Some  time  alter  this,  Gontran  delivered  a  discourse  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  curious,  as  it  gives 
us  in  a  few  words  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  constantly  increas- 

*  "  Chlotochfldii  Tero  refflna  Chlodomcrem,  rel  reliqaoi  ftlioi  loos  alloqnitar  dloens : 
non  me  poeniteat,  oharissTini,  tos  dalciter  enntrisse :  Indignaminii  ^utsso,  i^Jariam 
m^amet  patria  matriaqae  mea  mortem  sagaci  stadio  yindicate."  Lib.  iii.  cap.  vl.—£d, 

t  S.  Gregorii  Hbt.  Franc,  lib.  t.  e.  zriii. :  ^*  Evenit  impalsa  peccaiomm  meorum,  at 
abiw|ae  liberis  remanerem :  et  ideo  peto,  at  hlo  nepos  meoa  mihi  ait  flllua.  £t  imponena 
eam  niper  cathednun  loam,  caactam  ei  regnam  tradidit,  dicens:  Una  noa  parma 
protegat,  nnaque  haaU  defendat.  Qaod  ai  llioa  haboero,  te  nihilominas^taaqaam 
onam  ex  hia  repotabo,  nt  iUa  com  eia,  taoomque  permaiieat  ffharitafft  qaam  Ubi  bodia 
ego  poUiceor,  teite  Deo."— ftf. 
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ing  jealonfiy  and  hatred,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  between 
the  Merovingian  chiefs  and  their  vassals.  Gontran  pronounced 
the  disconrse  in  question  before  the  leudes  of  If  enstria,  who  in 
584  were  assembled  in  a  church  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuminfi* 
the  guardianship  of  Clotaire  IL,  who  was  then  four  months  <? 
age.  This  ceremony  took  place  soon  after  the  assassination  of 
Cftiilperic.  "I  conjure  you,  said  he  to  them,  "  I  conjure  you, 
ye  men  and  women  who  are  present  here,  to  be  faithful  in  the 
observance  of  your  fealty  toward  me,  and  not  to  destroy  me  as 
ou  have  recently  destroved  my  brothers.  Permit  me  to  live 
ut  three  years  longer,  tnat  I  may  finish  the  education  of  these 
xnv  nephews,  who  by  adoption  have  become  my  sons.  Beware 
01  a  calamity  which  God  may  graciously  avert !  Beware,  I  say, 
lest  if  I  perish  with  these  children,  you  likewise  perish  your- 
selves, when  no  one  shall  be  left  to  reign  of  our  race  that  has 
the  power  to  defend  it."* 

One  might  search  in  vain  in  Gregory  of  Tours  for  the  least 
sentiment  of  Boman  or  Gallic  patriotism,  the  least  regret  be- 
stowed upon  the  vanished  fflory  or  the  power  of  Bome.  The 
establishment  of  the  Frai&s  in  Gaul  is  to  him  a  consummated 
fact,  for  which  he  has  neither  murmurs  nor  reflections.  It  is  to 
this  want  of  moral  and  political  preoccupation,  to  this  ab- 
sence of  all  national  pride,  that  we  must  m  a  ereat  measure 
attribute  the  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity,  l£e  earnestness 
and  the  calmness,  with  which  he  portrays  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  to  this  we  must  also  attribute  the 
little  interest  and  care  he  takes  in  characterizing  the  opposition, 
which  the  successors  of  Clovis  encoimtered  at  an  early  day  in 
Gaul,  especially  in  the  South,  and  which  ended  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  latter. 

The  sentiment,  in  accordance  with  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
habitually  judges  of  the  events  which  he  records,  is  his  religious 
sentiment,  or,  as  we  might  more  fitly  term  it,  his  creed.  But 
his  creed  is  a  gloomy  and  a  narrow  one,  incapable  of  elevating 
itself  to  the  lofty  standard  of  Christian  morabty. 

So  long  as  tne  Franks  gained  battles  and  made  Conquests 
over  the  p^ans  or  the  heretics,  their  pious  historian  is  qmte  at 
his  ease.  He  triumphs  with  them.  He  explains  their  success 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  even  then,  when  this  success 
is  tainted  with  immorality  and  barbarity.  Clovis  assassinates 
all  his  nearest  relations  one  after  the  other,  and  one  through  the 

*  "  Ac^iiro  TOfl,  o  Tlrl  com  nmlierlbni  qni  adeitii,  nt  milil  ftdem  ioTiolAUm  terran 
dign«miiii,  nee  me,  nt  flratres  meos  nnper  fecistia.  interimatis ;  liceatqne  miU  vel  trfbns 
nnnit  nepotet  meos,  qui  mihi  ndoptiri  flMtl  soni  flliif  enntrlre :  ne  forte  contingat,  qno4 
dirinitM  etema  non  oatiatnr,  at  com  ilUs  panmUs,  me  deftincto.  aimnl  pereaUs ;  onm  dt 
gvnere  noatrt  robnalna  non  ftierit  qni  dMenset"  8.  Greg.  Oift.  Frane.  Ub.  tU.  o. 
irUL-JEd; 
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other)  and  takes  poesesBion  of  their  little  kingdoms.  He  thns 
unites  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Franks,  and  incorporates  them 
into  one  jg^eat  nation,  destined  to  act  a  distingnished  part  in  the 
world*  The  historian  mieht  say  that  this  was  marching  directly 
and  firmly  in  the  ways  ot  policy  and  conquest ;  Gregory  calls 
it  marching  in  the  ways  of  Qod. 

But  the  moment  arrires,  and  very  speedily,  when  these  pre- 
tenders to  orthodoxy,  carried  away  bv  their  brutal  passions, 
become  divided  among  themselres ;  they  tear  each  other  to 

Sieces,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  pagans  and 
^  le  heretics.  Then  the  ^ood  bishop  is  sorely  amicted  and 
incensed.  He  invokes  a^nst  the  Barbarians  all  that  is  social 
and  humane  in  Christianity.  "  I  am  disgusted,"  says  he,  at  the 
be^nning  of  his  fifth  book,  ^^to  recount  the  disorders,  into 
which  the  nation  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  has  plunged 
itself.*  We  have  arrived  at  the  woeful  time  predicted  by  our 
Lord:  the  father  rises  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the  neighbor  against  the 
neighbor.  Might  they  not  learn  then  from  the  reign  of  the 
ancient  kings,  that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  What  are  you  looking  for  ?"  he 
adds,  directly  apostrophizing  the  successors  of  Clovis,  ^'and 
what  are  you  in  want  of  ?  f  Have  you  not  an  abundance  of 
wine,  of  oil  and  of  wheat  in  your  cellars  ?  Do  not  your  trea- 
suries contain  lumps  of  gold  and  silver  ?  Beware  of  discord  I 
If  you  lose  your  army,  you  wUl  remain  without  support,  and 
you  will  fall  beneath  tne  blows  of  hostile  nations." 

Sometimes  the  moral  sensibility  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  his 
independence  as  a  historian  awake  as  of  themselves,  quite  un- 
expectedly and  with  so  much  the  more  effect.  This  happens  to 
him  at  the  moment,  when  he  comes  to  relate  the  death  of  Chil- 
peric.  This  passage,  remarkable  in  several  respects,  is  one  of 
those  in  which  the  semi-barbarous  historian  of  the  Franks  seems 
all  of  a  sudden  to  go  back  several  centuries,  and  to  approximate 
the  times  of  classical  latinity.  I  subjoin  here  a  translation  of  it, 
which  is  as  faithful  as  I  could  make  it. 

*  "  Tedet  me  bellomm  ciYilinm  diTtrdtotac,  qam  Franeomm  gentem  et  regnnm 
Ttlde  proteront,  memoimre :  in  qno,  qaod  pejus  est,  tempns  illodf  qaod  Dominiu  de 
doloram  pnedizit  initio  Jam  Tidemus.  Ctmturpt paUr  inJUmm,/UiuM  m  jMiImn,  frater 
infrtUrtwiy  proxmuu  mproximmm  (AfoKA.  x.  31).  Debebant  enim  nos  exempla  anteri- 
oramregom  ttrrerei  qm  at  diviai,  statim  ab  ininucis  sontinterempti."  Lib.  t.  Prologns. 
EdL 

t  "  Qoid  agitisTqnidqiUBritis?  qnidnoaabandatia?  In  domibns  delicie  snpercrescunt ; 
in  promptnariia  Tinnm,  triticiun,  oleomqae  redondat ;  in  thesanris  aanim  atqae  argen- 
tom  coacenratnr.    Unom  Tobis  deest,  quod  pacem  non  habentes.  Dei  gratia  indigetts." 

**  Cavete  discordiam,  cavete  bella  cirilia,  que  yob  popaiamqne  vestrnin 

expngnant.  Quid  alind  sperandnm  erit,  nisi  com  ezercitna  Tester  ceciderit,  vos  sine 
solatio  relicti,  atqne  agenubiiiadTonriioppreiii,protinai  oomatisr'  lib.  ?.  Prologni. 
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"  Meanwliile  Chilperic,*  the  Nero  and  the  Herod  of  our  time, 
had  gone  to  engage  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase  on  hiscomitry 
seat  at  Chelles,  about  ten  stadia  from  Paris.  One  evening,  after 
having  returned  from  his  sport  at  night-fall,  as  he  was  descend- 
ing from  his  horse,  with  his  hand  supported  bv  the  shoulder  of 
a  slave,  some  one  coming  up  to  him  struck  him  twice  with  a 
knife,  the  first  time  into  his  arm-pit  and  the  second  time  into 
his  belly;  and  the  king  forthwith  gave  up  his  wicked  soul, 
together  with  the  blood  that  issued  uom  his  mouth  and  from 
his  wound.  The  mischief  he  had  done  is  recorded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  He  devastated  and  burnt  several  countries,  without 
experiencing  any  regret  for  it,  and  even  with  joy,  as  llero  did 
in  former  times,  who  sung  his  tragedies  in  the  Ught  of  blazing 
palaces  which  he  himself  nad  kindled.  It  frequently  happened 
that  he  condemned  the  innocent,  in  order  to  take  away  their 
property,  and  few  clerks  in  his  reign  attained  to  the  episcopate. 
Me  was  extremely  addicted  to  gluttony,  and  had  made  a  god  of 
his  belly. 

''  He  was  fond  of  setting  up  for  the  most  learned  of  men. 
We  have  by  him  two  books  of  nymns,  composed  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Sedulius.  But  the  measure  of  his  verses  is  ver^  bad ; 
for  he  employed,  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  short  syllables  mstead 
of  lon^  ones,  and  long  ones  instead  of  short  ones. 

"  Bie  had  a  horror  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  abuse  the  priests  of  God.  In  tne  privacrp-  of  his 
familiar  intercourse,  there  were  none  whom  he  scandalized  and 
ridiculed  so  readily  as  the  bishops.  The  one  he  found  frivolous, 
the  other  a  swaggerer ;  this  one  was  a  slave  to  his  comforts,  that 
one  a  debauchee.  Such  a  one  appeared  to  him  vain,  another  a 
pedant.  He  detested  the  church  above  all  things,  and  he  often 
said :  ^  Look  at  our  exhausted  fiscus  I  Look  at  our  wealth  trans- 
ferred to  the  churches  1  The  office  of  royalty  is  now  vested  in 
the  episcopate ;  every  bishop  is  a  king  in  his  episcopal  city.' 

*  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  rl.  c.  zlyf.  '*  His  itsqne  cum  hac  preda  pergentibiis,  Chflperi- 
evs,  Nero  nostri  temporis  et  Herodes,  ad  Villam  Calensem,  qiue  dutat  ab  iirbe  Pari- 
■iaca  quasi  centum  stadiis,  accedit,  ibiqne  venationes  exeruct.  Qnadem  vero  die 
regressos  de  Tenatione,  Jam  snb  obscora  nocte,  dam  de  eqoo  snsciperetor,  et  nnam 
mannm  snper  scapulam  pueri  retineret,  adreniens  qnidam  earn  cnltro  percntit  snb 
ascellam,  iteratoque  ictn  yentrem  eins  perforat ;  statimque  profluente  copla  sangninis 
tarn  per  os  qnam  i>er  aditnm  Tnlnerk  iniqnnm  ftidit  spiritum.  Qoam  vero  malitiam  ges- 
ierit,  superior  lectio  docet.  Nam  regiones  plurimas  sepias  devastavit  atqne  snecendit, 
de  qnibus  nihil  doloris«  sed  letitiam  magk  habebat,  sicut  qnondam  Nero,  com  inter 

incendia  palatii  tragedias  decantaret. Cansas  panperam  ezosas 

habebat,  sacerdotes  Domini  assidne  blasphemabat ;  nee  alionde  magis,  dnm  ieeretoi 
esset,  ezercebat  ridlcula  vel  Jocos  quam  de  ecclesiarum  episcopis.  11mm  ferebat  lerem, 
■Uam  superbom ;  ilium  abandantem,  istum  luzuriosnm ;  ilium  asserebat  elatnm,  bono 
tomidam ;  nnllum  plus  odio  habens  qnam  ecclesias.  Aiebat  enim  plernmque :  Ecce 
panper  remansit  fiscus  noster,  ecce  divitia  nostrc  ad  ecclesias  sunt  touislate.  Nulll 
penitns,  nisi  soli  episcopi,  remnant ;  periit  honor  noster,  et  translatus  est  ad  episeopoa 

civitatum. Mullumunquampnre  dilezit,anallodilecta8est;  idtoqua 

earn  ^iritum  fThaltiitti  omnet  earn  reliqnerant  sni,"  etc.,  etc.— £& 
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ITnder  pretexts  like  these  he  often  broke  the  wills  that  had  been 
made  m  favor  of  the  churches,  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
wishes  of  his  father  even^  donbtlees  im  awning  that  the  daj 
would  xKMne  when  his  own  would  likewise  be  respected  by 
kio  onow 

^^  With  respect  to  his  excesses^  the  ima^n«tioQ  can  conceive 
of  nothing  which  he  did  not  practise^  He  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  means  wherewith  to  vex  the  people;  ^d  if  he 
found  B^y  one  recalcitrant^  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  The  man- 
dates which  he  addressed  to  the  judges  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  *  And  whoever  suall  disregard  our  orders^  shall 
have  tbeir  eyes  put  out'  He  never  had  an  honorable  affection 
lor  any  one  and  was  loved  by  nonow  80  from  the  instant  he  had 

S'ven  up  the  ghost,  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers* 
alulfo)  the  bishop  of  Senlis^  who  had  been  waiting  there  for 
three  days  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him,  came  to  the  spot 
as  soon  as  he  had  heara  the  rumor  of  the  assassination.  He 
washed  the  corpse,  enveloped  it  in  more  appropriate  apparel  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  churcn  of  St  Vincent  at  JParisv" 

The  portrait  of  Chilperic  H*,  as  delineated  here  by  Gregory^ 
exhibits  certain  traits  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  return, 
and  I  shall  devote  a  moment  to  their  exposition ;  according  to 
this  account)  one  of  the  manias  of  Chilperic,  and  indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  was  that  of  appearing  preeminently 
wise  and  learned^  And  his  pretension  was  founded  on  some 
claims.  He  had  composed  two  books  of  ecclesiastical  hymns, 
the  verses  of  which,  to  be  sure,  were  in  the  opinion  of  Gregory 
of  TourS)  a  little  weak  in  their  feet  and  too  much  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  hobbling ;  he  had  moreover  written  a  treatise  on  one  of 
the  sublimest  dpgmas  of  the  Catholic  creed,  on  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinitv^  whicn  he  comprehended  and  was  anxious  to  explain 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  that  is  to  say^  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  very  orthodox*  He  did  not  stop  fiere.  He  had  still  more 
strangely  conceived  the  fancy  of  reforming  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  he  considered  defective,  by  adding  to  it  four  new  cha]> 
acters  borrowed  from  the  Greek*  He  gave  orders,  that  this 
reform  should  be  inhx>duced  into  all  the  schools,  and  if  we  may 
believe  his  historian,  he  directed  all  the  Latin  books  written 
according  to  the  ordinary  orthography  to  be  obliterated,  for  the 
purpose  of  transcribing  them  anew. 

In  all  this,  there  are  appearances  of  Roman  erudition  and  of 
culture  which  are  obvious  enough ;  these  appearances  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  other  acts  of  Chilperic,  which  have  refeiv 
ence  to  the  events  of  the  year  677.  The  spectacles  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  amusements  of  tlie  circus  were  certainly  at  that 
time  very  rarely  given,  if  indeed  they  had  not  entirely  vanished 
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from  Gaul,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  Sonth. 
Qhilperic  made  the  attempt  to  reestablish  them.  He  had  cir- 
cuses built  or  repaired  (Gregory  of  Tours  says  expressly  that  he 
had  them  built)  at  Soissons  aud  at  Paris,  in  which  he  gave  spec- 
tacles to  the  public. 

To  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  Chilperic  we  must  add  the 
indications  of  his  mode  of  government  and  of  his  civil  admi- 
nistration, all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  he  like- 
wise intended  to  conform  to  the  precedent  of  the  Ilomans. 

All  these  Boman  manners  were  by  no  means  a  particular 
feature,  an.  individuality  of  the  character  of  Chilperic ;  they 
were  a  common,  more  or  less  diversified  and  salient,  but  con- 
stant trait  in  the  character  of  all  the  Merovingian  chiefs  of  the 
Frankish  tribes,  who  did  not  escape  the  influences  of  Boman 
civilization,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur- 
ffundians  had  done.  The  effect  of  these  influences  was  only 
different  on  the  former  from  what  it  was  on  the  latter,  and  was 
productive  of  results  more  varied,  more  complicated  and  more 
serious. 

Transplanted  into  the  hearfc  of  Gaul,  into  a  situation  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them,  the  descendants  of  Meroveus  were 
there  assailed  by  a  host  of  new  ideas  and  new  tentatives.  £x- 
cessivelv  greedy  of  power  and  of  fame,  of  treasures  and  of 
material  enjoyments,  thev  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  all  this 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  they  looked  for  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  institutions,  in  the  inventions  and  even 
in  the  excesses  of  the  Boman  civilization. 

The  fact  which  I  have  adduced  above,  of  the  construction  of 
two  amphitheatres  by  the  order  of  Chilperic,  is  surely  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  mania  on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  for  be- 
coming Bomans.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  not  even  with 
the  exception  of  Clovis,  but  what  exhibited  among  his  first 
acts  a  similar  manifestation  of  the  greedy  curiosity,  with  which 
the  Barbarians  searched  in  the  culture  of  the  Bomans  for  the 
enjojrments  which  thev  suspected  it  was  capable  of  affording. 
Olovis  had  heard  by  chance  of  those  mimes  or  dancers  whom  1 
have  already  noticed,  and  whose  art  consisted  in  rendering  by 
the  gestures  and  the  movements  of  the  body  whatever  poetxy 
could  express  in  words.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  one 
of  these  artists  at  his  command.  At  that  time,  however,  there 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  it  was 
Theodoric,  then  king  of  Italjr,  who  undertook  to  send  him  one. 
The  pedantic  letter  of  Cassiodorus,  which  announced  and  ac- 
companied this  singular  mission,  is  still  extant.* 

*  CMBiodori  epifltole,  zU.    Thii  is  om  of  the  umiit  epifUei  written,  in  the  name  of 
ThAodorie.    It  ii  addrmed  to  Lndoin  or  Clofii,  the  kiQgof  the  Franka.    AAer  concm- 
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All  the  descendants  of  Clovis  did  not  pash  their  literary 
vanity  so  far,  as  to  Mnrite  bad  verses  or  heterodox  prose,  like 
Chilperic.  But  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  them  prided 
themselves  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  Fortonatus 
compliments  the  elegance  with  which  Charibert  expressed  him- 
self m  this  language. 

But  it  is  particularly  important  to  observe  the  Eoman  ten- 
dencies of  the  Merovingian  chiefs  in  their  government,  and  to 
recognize  their  effects  on  it.  Kings  of  two  nations,  of  which 
the  one  differed  so  widely  from  the  other,  these  chiefs  found 
themselves  in  fact  investea  with  two  royalties  equally  distinct, 
the  Eoman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Germanic  on  the  other. 
The  former,  as  the  clei^  then  proclaimed  it,  was  an  absolute 
and  despotic  royalty.  The  second,  as  yet  entirely  new  and  ill- 
defined,  was  but  a  sort  of  military  command,  whicn  free  warriors 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  obey,  except  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  their  personal  interest. 

As  the  Merovingians  were  captivated  by  the  convenience  of 
the  Soman  royalty,  complete,  all-powerful  and  respected  as 
it  was,  so  they  detested  the  Germanic,  which  was  always 
precarious,  always  contested,  however  slight  might  be  its  depar- 
ture from  the  national  ideas  and  the  habits  of  the  Franks. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation,  the  Merovingians  attempted 
at  first  to  assimilate  the  Germanic  royalty  to  the  Eoman,  or  in 
other  words  to  govern  the  conqueror  portion  of  their  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  laws,  as  they  did  the  con- 

auered.  History  has  preserved  us  some  striking  instances  of 
lis  anti-Germanic  tentative  on  the  part  of  the  successors  of 
Clovis.  Theodebert,  the  king  of  Metz,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
shrewd  Gallo-Eoman  or  Gallo-Greek  financier,  by  the  name  of 
Parthenius,  attempted  to  inipose  a  land-tax  on  the  Frankish  inha- 
bitants of  his  kingdom.  This  measure  was  successful  for  some 
time ;  but  after  the  decease  of  Theodebert,  9arthenius  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Franks,  and  from  that  time  a  territorial  tax 
was  out  of  the  question. 

We  have  several  constitutions  by  Childebert  and  by  Clotaire, 
which  were  conceived  with  the  still  bolder  and  still  more 
anti-Germanic  intent  of  substituting  capital  punishment  in 
place  of  the  pecuniary  compensations  for  murder,  for  rape  and 
even  for  simple  robbery. 
A  little  later  (in  614),  Clotaire  IL  held  at  Paris  a  sort  of 

talating  bim  on  his  recent  tictor  j  over  the  Alemanni.  and  exhorting  him  to  oleraeney 
tovard  the  inhabitants  of  the  confinea  of  Italy,  he  adoa  in  conclusion :  *'  Citharcednm 
etiam  arte  sna  doctam  pariter  destinaTimas  ezpeditam,  qni  ore  manibnsqae  consona 
Toce  eantando,  gloriam  Testrs  poteatatis  oblectet  Qaem  ideo  fore  credimoa  gratom, 
quia  ad  Toa  earn  Jndiaoaatia  magnopere  dirigeiidiim."--J?ii. 
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eral  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  his  realm.    He 

en  took  or  adopted  diverse  measures  for  the  discipline  both 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  transgressors  without  distinction  of  nationality 
or  race.  These  tentatives  ended  in  nothing.  The  Franks  still 
dung  to  the  manners,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  their  Germanic 
ancestiy,  and  thej  maintained  themselves  in  their  priyileged 
situation  of  conquerors.  The  necessary  antasonism  between 
the  Roman  royalty  and  Germanic  liberty  then  became  a  direct 
and  open  conflict  of  hostile  forces.  It  is  of  this  desperate  stnig- 
:le  between  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  Frankish  leudeSj 
bat  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  so  many  strange  and  pictur- 
esaue  incidents. 

These  kings  had  doubtless  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  Roman  rojralty  with  which  they  were  so  much  delighted ; 
they  exercised  it  in  an  arbitrary,  egotistical,  and  brutal  manner ; 
so  that  the  conquered  portion  of  their  subjects,  which  alone  was 
affected  by  its  provisions,  found  itself  miserably  oppressed  and 
daily  degenerated  more  and  mor^  into  ignorance  and  poverty. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  mischief  came  rather  from  tne 
royal  agents,  the  leudes  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  than  from  the 
Ungs  themselves,  and  there  was  at  the  botton  of  the  Merovin- 
gian monarchy  a  progressive  tendency  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  the  vanquished,  a  disposition  to  adapt  itself  to  their  ideas 
and  to  regard  their  interests.  The  strucffle,  therefore,  between 
tlie  leudes  and  the  king  was,  strictly  spetukmg,  tliat  of  the  ancient 
civilization  against  the  prolonged  excesses  of  the  conquest. 

This  struggle,  at  first  a  vague  and  partial  one,  ended  in  con- 
centrating and  localizing  itself;  it  became  that  of  two  distinct 
countries,  of  Ifeustria  and  Austrasia,  that  of  two  masses  of 
population,  of  which  the  one  was  mostly  Gallo-Roman,  the  other 
pnncipally  Frankish. 

The  violence  and  the  disasters  of  this  struggle  act  a  promi- 
nent part  in  our  history,  of  which  they  occupy  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  Neustrian  party,  at  first  victorious,  treated  the  leudes 
witn  the  utmost  severity.  Ibut  the  latter,  rallying  under  the  Oar- 
lovingians,  who  had  now  become  their  chiefs,  were  finally  the 
victorious  combatants.  Their  triumph  in  Gaul  had  all  the 
appearance  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  second  Germanic 
conauest,  more  violent,  more  painful  and  more  destructive  than 
the  nrst.  The  Gallo-Roman  society  was  completely  disorganized 
by  it,  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  civilization  vanished 
now  entirely. 

Under  the  Merovingians,  at  any  rate  under  the  first  of  them, 
literature  and  the  traditions  relating  to  the  grand  questions  of 
philosophy,  had  taken  refuge  from  society  in  the  churches  and 
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in  the  cloisten,  and  the  clergy  had  thus  preserved  the  power 
of  a  beneficent  interrention  in  the  government  of  the  barba- 
rians in  favor  of  civilization.  Under  the  first  Carlovingians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  and  dignities  were 
transferred  dj  main  force  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors,  so 
that  the  influential  and  studious  portion  of  the  clergy  found 
itself  aU  at  once  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  order  of  soldiers. 
Then  there  was  nothing  left,  to  which  the  name  of  literature 
could  be  applied  in  anj  sense.  The  chronicles  were  then 
almost  tiie  only  kind  of  literary  compositions  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  these  even  exhibit  the  most  deplorable  marks 
of  the  barbarity  which  had  invaded  everythinff. 

The  Carlovingians  were  the  men  of  an  epoch  like  this — ^men 
of  war  and  of  conquest — ^who,  before  disquieting  themselves 
about  the  manner  m  which  thev  might  govern  the  Gallo- 
Bomans,  were  first  of  all  to  make  sure  of  their  obedience. 
Having  soon  rallied  the  entire  mass  of  the  Franks  and  of  the 
Neustrians,  they  went  to  work  to  reconquer  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Gaul,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  last  troubles  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  made  itself  independent  and 
was  commanded  by  chiefs  of  its  own.  The  campaigns  of 
Charles  Martel,  first  against  the  Provencals  who  had  united 
with  the  Arabs,  and  then  against  the  Arabs  alone ;  those  of 
Pepin  against  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  were,  in  military  par- 
lance, grand  and  glorious  enterprises,  far  superior  to  any  of 
those  of  Clovis.  However,  these  enterprises  did  not  inspire 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  with  anything  more  than  arid 
notices,  incoherent  and  truly  barbarous. 

The  Gallo-Boman  or  Prankish  writers,  who  after  Gregory  of 
Tours  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, had  shown  themselves  much  inferior  to  him.  They  had 
mterwoven  many  fables  into  their  narratives ;  into  those,  for 
example,  which  relate  to  the  adventures  of  Childeric,  the 
father  ot  Clovis,  and  to  the  marriage  of  Clovis  with  Clotilda. 
But  these  fables  had  not  altered  uie  substance  of  the  facts ; 
they  were  but  a  sort  of  poetic  development  of  them.  Strictly 
considered,  they  even  attested  a  lively  interest  for  the  events 
and  names  of  glorious  memory  ;  they  were  nothing  more  than 
history  idealized  in  the  sense  and  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Carlovin^an  chronicles ; 
they  contain  neither  fiction  nor  poetry,  but  what  is  worse  than 
this,  falsehoods  and  servile  concealments.  And  still  these 
chronicles  are  works  of  genius,  in  comparison  with  a  multitude 
of  others^  which  furnish  us  a  more  exact  standard  of  the  general 
taste  and  of  Hxe  ordinary  compass  of  intelligence,  as  it  existed 
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at  the  close  of  the  seyenth  centniy  and  dnring  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth.  Further  on,  toward  the  end  of  the  latter  centory, 
we  still  find  the  events  related  in  the  chronicles  in  question 
deepoiled  of  everytiiing  that  constitutes  their  proper  character 
or  their  indiTiduiuity,  and  reduced  to  certain  general  formulas, 
abstract  and  lifeless.  Do  we  wish  to  know,  lor  example,  how 
one  of  these  chronicles  describes  the  famous  battle  of 
Poitiers,  which  Charles  Martel  won  over  the  Arabs  of  Spain  ? 
It  is  as  follows :  ^^  In  732  Earle  fought  against  the  Saracens,  on 
Saturday,  near  Poitiers."  Have  we  the  curiosity  to  know  what 
transpired  in  722  ?  Another  chronicle  gives  us  the  informa- 
tion m  the  following  terms:  ^^ Great  abundance,  wars  from 
northern  quarters."  * 

And  this  even  was  not  the  ultimate  limit  of  barbarity  in  this 
respect;  it  arrived  at  a  point  where  developments  like  those 
which  I  have  just  indicated,  appeared  to  be  either  superfluous 
or  too  difficult  to  be  written.  He  chronicles  of  that  period 
are  exclusively  composed  of  the  names  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
figures  which  mark  the  date  of  their  accession. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs, 'and  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  civilization  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
forever  amid  the  disorders  of  the  Carlovingian  conquest,  when 
Charlemagne,  inheriting  the  forces  of  that  conquest,  gave  them 
a  new  and  unexpected  direction.  He  course  of  events  had 
brought  Charlemagne  into  early  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
Roman  pontificate,  the  only  power  which  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed, with  some  enlightenment  and  some  consistency,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  Empire,  and  was  in  a  position  to  make 
some  efforts  toward  the  tnumph  of  those  traditions  over  the 
barbarity  by  which  they  were  invaded,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly increasing  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Though  endowed  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  civilization, 
Charlemagne  had  nevertheless  in  his  character  many  and  de- 
cided traits  of  the  barbaric  genius ;  he  remained  a  German  in 
more  than  one  respect,  and  it  would  be  a  question  to  know 
whether  he  properly  comprehended  or  really  could  perform  all 
that  the  church  of  Home  suggested  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  of  civilization  in  the  West* 
Charlemagne,  however,  always  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  this  civilization,  and  accomplished  great  things  for  it  He 
resuscitated  the  culture  of  language  and  of  letters  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  utter  abandonment ;  he  made  war  against  the  Bar- 

•  733.  "  MhtQ*  fertilitaa  et  bella  contra  aqononiAm."  7S1.  "  Karins  DvgBaTit  coa- 
Ira  Sancenofl  die  Sabbaio  ad  PictaTis."  709.  **  Annua  donia  et  denciena  frnctoa. 
QodefHd  moritnr."  Several  ipecimena  of  theie  chronicles,  or,  aa  thej  were  termed, 
^flMilct,  may  be  foniid  in  Perti :  Monum.  Genu  Hiatorio.,  toL  L  p.  19,  aqq.- 
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barians  beyond  the  Rhine  with  a  view  to  converting  them  to 
Christianity,  and  through  Chrifitianity  to  a  regxilar  social  ex- 
istence. Finally,  bv  accepting  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West,  he  appears  to  nave  indicated  the  desire  of  elevating  the 
whole  of  it. 

But  the  existence  and  the  projects  of  Charlemagne  were  but 
a  magnificent  exception,  a  sudden  and  a  powerful  interruption 
of  the  natural  course  of  thin^.  After  nim,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  political  ideas  ana  traditions  of  Rome  and  the 
principles  ot  the  Germanic  conquest  commenced  anew.  The 
wars  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  with  his  sons,  those  of  his  sons, 
first  amonff  themselves  and  subsequently  with  their  vassals, 
were  but  the  continuation  of  this  struggle^  slightly  modified  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  by  the  reigns  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne.  Tlie  Germanic  spirit  was  at  thiB 
time  also  triumphant.  The  Carlovingian  monarchy  was  dis- 
membered in  its  turn,  still  more  completely  than  had  been 
that  of  the  Merovingians,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
same  causes. 

Tlie  vassals  of  every  rank  and  of  every  race  established  them* 
selves  as  absolute  hereditary  seigniors  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
cities,  on  domains,  which  they  had  thus  far  only  possessed  as 
revocable  fiefs.  This  was  the  definitive  result,  toward  which 
the  Frankish  conquest  had  tended  from  the  beginning.  That 
long  period  of  modem  history,  which  is  vulgarly  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  feudal,  commences  with,  and  in  consequence 
cf^  this  dismemberment  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

This  dismemberment,  brought  on  by  general  causes,  was 
everywhere  attended  with  uniform  effects,  which  were,  how- 
ever, not  without  many  local  variations.  1  shall  here  consider 
it  only  in  relation  to  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  without  inquiring 
for  the  present,  in  what  respects  the  feudalism  of  tliis  country 
may  have  differed  from  thatof  the  restof  France  and  Europe.  I 
may  perhaps  return  to  these  distinctions  on  another  ooca- 
sion. 

The  great  feudal  seigniories  of  the  South  date  their  existence 
from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  they  consolidated  then^ 
solves  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth,  and  what  I  have 
here  to  say  respecting  the  condition  of  tlie  countries,  whioih 
constituted  these  seigniories,  has  chiefiy  reference  to  the  inteiv 
val  between  880  and  920. 

By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  south  of 
Gaul  had  never  been  parcelled  out  to  any  verv  great  extent 
even  after  it  had  detached  itself  from  the  Frankisn  conquest. 
Aquitania,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it,  had 
nearly  always  constituted  but  a  single  state,  first  as  a  duchj 
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and  aft^ward  as  a  kingdom.  Some  isolated  and  smaller 
parts,  such  as  the  Provence  and  Septimania,  corresponded  to 
the  ancient  Boman  divisions^  and  had  strictly  determined  phy- 
deal  limits,  which  to  a  certain  extent  nuij  have  served  as  the 
motive  for  their  accidental  isolation. 

In  diis  new  state  of  things,  there  could  do  longer  he,  and 
there  was  in  fact  no  lc»ger,  any  territorial  division  which  de- 
served the  name  of  a  country,  or  any  group  of  population 
which  couM  be  called  a  people.  All  these  groups  were  too 
•mall  or  too  factitious  to  merit  any  such  denomination.  They 
corresponded  to  nothing  natural  or  historical.  The  number  of 
states  that  had  now  sprung  up  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
eities  or  the  fortresses,  and  there  were  as  many  national  divi- 
sions as  there  were  dukes,  counts,  suzerains  of  every  denomina- 
tion and  of  every  rank. 
•    And  yet  these  millions  of  men,  divided  into  so  many  little 

K>ups,  differed  in  no  essential  respect  amonc  themselves, 
ey  had  the  same  faith  and  the  same  cultus;  wey  were  gov- 
erned bv  the  same  civil  laws^  by  the  same  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  they  had  the  same  manners,  the  same  arts,  the  same 
kind  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  culture ;  they  all  spoke 
the  same  language;  they  had  the  same  historical  traditions, 
and  they  all  knew  that  they  had  long  been  united  under  the 
same  government.  In  a  word,  all  these  people  continued  to 
form,  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  they  bad  done  be- 
fore, one  and  the  same  society,  a  mass  which  was  homogeneous 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

What  then  was  the  basis  of  this  social  unity?  What  were 
those  laws,  those  institutions^  those  manners,  and  those  tradi- 
tions common  to  all  those  groups,  which  were  isolated  only  by 
their  pcditical  chiefs?  They  were  still  the  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, the  mann^^  and  the  traditions  of  the  Bomans,  greatly 
modified,  undoubtedly,  and  greatly  deteriorated,  but  neverthe- 
less recognizable  still ;  still  dear  to  the  people,  and  destined 
to  live  again  under  new  forms  at  some  future  day.  It  tiius 
appears,  tnat  even  after  its  five  centuries  of  perpetual  struggle 

r'  Qst  the  proeressive  disorders  of  the  two  Prankish  conquests, 
ancient  and  powerful  civilization  of  the  Roman  world  had 
aot  yet  been  totally  annihilated  in  the  south  of  G(aul.  Whatever 
in  these  countries  and  durii^  the  q>oehs  in  question  constituted 
a  characteristic  trait  of  national  manners,  a  rule  or  medium  of 
social  <Mrder,an  exercise  <tf  the  imagination  or  of  the  intellect,  or  . 
a  popular  enjoyment — all  this  nad  been  derived  from  an 
anterior  civilization,  and  was  only  the  prolonged  consequence 
of  the  Gr»co-Boman  influence. 
I  have  no  room  here  for  a  complete  portraiture  of  the  south 
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of  France  in  this  new  condition,  and  I  shall  limit  mjaelf  to 
an  outline  of  the  state  of  literature  and  of  the  arts. 

Hie  restoration  of  learning,  which  waa  wrought  ont  bj 
the  fostering  care  of  Charlemagne,  did  not  extend  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul.  Whemer  churchmen  or  laymen, 
the  writers  who  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  distin- 
ffuished  themselyes  hj  their  talen^  or  those  ^^o  at  a  later 
date  were  trained  in  the  schools  founded  bj  him,  were 
nearly  all  of  them  either  Germans  or  Gallo-Bomans  from  the 
North.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  could  be  designated  as  hav- 
ing come  from  the  South.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  part  of 
Gaul  we  meet  with  abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Charle- 
manic  origin,  but  these  schools  do  not  figure  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Age.  That  of  Aniane,*  in  Septimania, 
is  the  only  one  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  invested  with 
some  degree  of  celebrity ;  but  this  celebrity  even  is  a  gratuitous 
one.  The  best  authenticated  historical  information  respecting 
this  abbev,  under  the  rubric  of  art,  is,  that  the  columns  ana 
the  marble  employed  in  its  construction  were  derived  from  one 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  !Nimes,  which  was  probably 
destroyed  on  this  account. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  the  capacity  of  King  of  Aquitaine, 
applied  himself  with  more  zeal  and  with  greater  success  than 
Gharlemaffne  to  the  reform  of  both  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy  of  the  countiy.  The  number  and  the  flourishing  concution 
of  the  Aquitanian  monasteries  under  his  reign  were  spoken  of 
with  boastful  praise;  and  this  prosperity  had,  probably, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  studies  and  the  literature  of 
the  Latin.  But  it  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  The  perpetual 
wars  and  the  troubles  of  every  kind,  in  which  Aquitaine  was 
involved  under  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  suc- 
cessors, soon  caused  the  ruin  of  its  churches  and  monasteries,  so 
that  the  Aquitanian  clergy,  like  that  of  the  South  in  general, 
were  in  a  short  time  degraded  to  the  same  level  of  ignorance 
and  of  grossness,  in  which  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
already  buried.  This  is  a  fact  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  see  some  very  aston- 
ishing proofs. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  directly  follows  from  this  fact  with 
reference  to  my  subject,  is,  that  from  the  ninth  century  the 
Boman  literature  of  the  South  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 

*Thl8  WIS  probably  notbhig  more  than  Uie  moBasterlnm  Anianense,  which  in 
Charlemane't  timt  was  under  ttw  direetion  of  a  certain  Benediotoi  (Perts :  Hon.  Germ. 
Hilt.  Tol.!.  p.  301),  and  which  in  the  CoiufifMiio  d*  terviUo  mtnuuteriorum  of  Louis  L 
la  enumerated  as  one  otfcrtjhiUHU  institotiona  of  a  aimilar  name  and  character.  Perti» 
TOL  iii.,  p.  a3S.-aBiL 
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and  that  the  meafiures  of  Charlemagne  had  not  been  able  to 
resuscitate  it.  These  measures  had,  on  the  contrary,  displaced 
the  focus  of  Latin  studies  and  traditions  in  Gaul ;  they  had 
transferred  it  from  the  South  to  the  Korth,  and  this  displace- 
ment had  an  influence  on  the  literary  destiny  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  has,  perhaps,  as  jet  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  from  the  time  of  this  displacement,  that  we  begin  to  per- 
ceiye  in  the  south  of  France  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  local  and 
popular  literature  disengaging^  itself  from  the  remains,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  ancient  Grseco-Koman  literature,  which 
was  then  expiring,  or  had  already  expired.  I  haye  promised 
to  make  the  attempt  of  giying  a  complete  exposition  of  this 
curious  transition,  and  the  moment  has  now  arriyed  for  keeping 
my  word.  With  this  end  in  yiew,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
describe  the  general  condition  of  the  manners,  the  ideas,  and 
the  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  transition  in  question  was 
effected,  and  it  will  thus  become  much  easier  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  accidental  or  necessary  impulsions  hj  which  it  was 
determined.  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  in  this  cursory  sur- 
yey  more  numerous  yestiges  of  the  ancient  paganism  and  of  the 
ancient  pagan  ciyilization,  than  we  might  haye  looked  for  at  so 
adyanced  an  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  were  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ger- 
manic nations  took  possession  of  G^ul,  Christianity  was  the 
only  religion  of  the  country.  This  is  an  improbable  nypothesis, 
contradicted  by  positiye  facts.  It  is  incontestably  established, 
that  on  seyerals  points  of  territory,  in  the  remoter  proyinces 
and  on  the  mountains,  Druidism  and  other  primitiye  modes  of 
worship,  peculiar  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  had  maintained 
themselyes  to  the  last  days  of  the  Boman  dominion,  and  had 
eyen  suryiyed  it.  It  is  still  more  certain,  that  the  Grseco- 
Boman  paganism  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  a  portion  of 
the  Gallo-Komans  under  the  dominion  of  me  Barbarians.  The 
zeal,  with  which  the  clergy  combated  all  these  remains  of 
idolatry,  is  attested  by  history.  This  war  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  attended  with  many  singular  incidents,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  classical  paganism  had  maintained  its  ascendency 
much  longer  and  more  completely  than  in  the  Korth. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  Caesarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  of  his  time,  had  been  occupied  dunng  the  whole  of  his 
episcopate  in  combating  the  anti-Christian  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  diocese.  These  superstitions,  of  which  a  con- 
temporary priest  has  transmitted  to  us  a  list,  which  comprises 
aim  ost  the  entire  circle  of  the  Graeco-Latin  paganism,  blended, 
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perhaps,  with  Bome  remains  of  the  ancient  local  paganism. 
The  celebration  of  the  calends,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
haruspices,  the  belief  in  angnries.  the  cnltus  of  fountains  and 
of  forests  are  enumerated  among  the  obnoxious  practices. 

Not  only  did  these  people  then  still  beliere  in  the  false  gods, 
but  they  continued  to  immolate  victims  in  honor  of  them. 
This  is  evident  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Orleans, 
pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those,  who 
nad  participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  viands  offered  at 
the  sacrifices.* 

Another  council,  held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  589,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  extended  over  all  the  dioceses  of  the  metropolis  of 
Karbonne,  attests  the  fact,  that  in  these  dioceses  paganism 
was  no  less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  that  of  Aries.  A  canon  of 
this  council  condemns  in  somewhat  vague  and  general  terms 
the  9a/yHleqe%  of  idolatry^  which  were  practised  in  all  parts  of 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Visigoths.j  A  new  council,  held 
at  Narbonne  that  same  year,  in  continuation  and  in  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  one,  points  out  expressly  among  all  those 
sacrileges  of  idolatry,  which  the  latter  had  proscribed  without 
any  specifications,  one  which  was  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Narbonne.  It  prohibits  the  celebration  of  Thursday,  the  day  of 
Jupiter,  unless  some  Christian  solemnity  should  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  the  day.:t 

This  concurrence  of  the  councils  and  of  the  bishops  in  com- 
bating everywhere  the  remains  of  the  ancient  idolatry  had 
been  productive  of  some  effect ;  but  the  success  was  far  from 
being  a  complete  one.  Sundry  religious  usages  of  the  Grceco- 
Boman  paganism  had  been  retained  in  southern  Gaul,  as  in 
other  places,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
protestations  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  Tliese  usages 
nad,  however,  gradually  lost  their  primitive  character ;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  religious  acts ;  they  were  no  longer  living 

*  Conofl.  Aorel.  ii.,  oan.  xx. :  *'  CatholicI,  qui  ad  idolonim  cnltnm  son  cnstodita  ftd 
Integnim  accepii  gratia,  revertantorf  vel  qof  cibis  idolonun  cnltibua  immolatiB  gnstii 
UlieitB  pnesnmptioiiia  ntantar  ab  ecclesie  coctibas  arceaDtnr,"  etc. 

t  Concil.  Tolet  iii.  can.  zvL :  **  Qooniam  pene  per  omnem  Hispaniam  sive  Galliam 
IdolatriB  Baorilegiam  inolevit,  hoc,  com  conaensa  gloriosiasimi  principis,  sancta  synodaa 
ordinaTit,  at  omnia  sacerdoa  in  loco  fuo  nna  enm  Jadice  territorii  saciilegiom  memora- 
tom  Btadioae  perqoirat,  et  exterminare  inventom  non  differat,"  etc.,  etc.  The  penalty 
of  excommunication  is  attached  to  the  neglect  of  this  requirement.  Several  of  the 
eapltnlariea  of  Charlemagne  inveigh  with  great  severity  against  all  the  remains  of 
Pagan  aapentition,  and  exhort  the  bishops  to  banish  them  from  their  respective  dio- 
ceses :  "  Ut  populns  Dei  paganias  non  faciat ;  sed  nt  omnes  spurcitias  gentilitatis  abjiciat 
et  respnat,  sive  profana  sacrificia  mortnomm,  sive  sortileges  vel  divinos,  sive  phylac- 
teiia  et  auguria,  sive  incantationes,  sive  hostias  immolatitias,  qnas  stulti  homines 
jnxta  ecclesuM  rita  paganomm  facinnt,  snb  nomine  sanctorum  martynmii"  etc.,  etc. 

%  ConciL  Karbon,  can.  xv. :  "  Ad  nos  pervenlt.  quosdam  de  populis  Catholice  fidei 
execrabiU  ritu  diem  quintam  fsriam,  aui  et  dicitur  Jovis,  excolere  et  operationem 
non  feeere."    A  MTtre  penalty  to  iddea  against  thto  praetlee.— £ii. 
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BuperBtitdons  blended  with,  or  substituted  in  the  place  of,  Christ- 
ianity. The  fdse  sods  had  been  gradually  forgotten,  but  the 
natural  desire  and  the  necessity  of  a^eeable  emotions,  and  the 
social  habits  to  which  their  cultus  had  given  rise,  had  nearly 
all  of  them  survived  that  cultus.  The  sports,  the  songs,  the 
imitative  and  picturesque  dances,  which  had  constituted  a  part 
of  them,  had  remained  in  vogue  as  the  means  of  reunion,  as 
civic  festivals,  as  popular  spectacles. 

These  diversions  nad  forced  themselves  into  an  association 
with  the  ceremonies  of  Christianity ;  they  took  place  on  the 
occasions  of  Christian  solemnities,  and  they  had  become  in  a 
measure  their  accessory.  Those  pagan  temples,  where  they 
had  commenced,  continued  to  be  their  theatre,  transformed 
into  churches,  as  had  been  the  majority  of  these  temples.  The 
companies  of  dancers,  which  represented  the  antique  choruses, 
were  composed  (as  had  been  the  latter)  sometimes  of  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  sometimes,  and  it  would  seem  most  frequently, 
of  women  and  of  damsels.  Their  dances  were  always  accom* 
panied  with  songs,  and  the  ordinary  burden  of  these  songs  con- 
sisted of  sentiments  or  adventures  of  love.  The  writings  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laws  never  mention  them  without  horror, 
never  without  branding  them  as  tissues  of  turpitude  and 
obscenity. 

It  was  these  remains  of  the  ancient  choral  plays,  these 
dances  and  the  songs  with  which  thev  were  accompanied,  that 
the  councils  of  every  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age  proscribed  as 
being  yet  in  vogue ;  which  they  designated  aa  pagan  usages, 
sometimes  by  new  names,  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  more 
frequently  by  their  ancient  epithets,  and  which  they  describe 
in  a  manner,  which  proves  that  these  epithets  were  well 
applied. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmost  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  coun- 
cils and  bishops  for  the  abolition  of  these  relics  of  paganism. 
He  issued  on  this  subject  a  capitulary,  of  which  1  sh^igive  a 
verbal  report,  because  it  characterizes  the  usages  condemned  by 
it.  It  is  as  follows :  ^^  When  the  people  come  to  the  churches, 
on  Sundays  or  on  fast-days,  let  them  not  sive  themselvee  up  to 
dances,  to  saltations,  or  to  die  chanting  of  infamous  and  obscene 
sonss,  for  these  thin^  are  the  remains  of  pagan  customs."  * 

^e  general  council  held  at  Bome  in  826,  characterizes  these 
profanations  still  more  specifically.  ^^  There  are  persons,"  says 
the  thirteenth  canon  of  that  coxmcil,  ^^  and  especially  wonoien, 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  on  other  religious  occasions 
repair  to  the  churches,  not  from  any  suitable  motives,  but  for 

*  Another  cftpitoUry  ii  to  ft  tiiiinftr  effeot :  **  CMitkmm  tarpo  atqao  lajmriona  eiros 
eoclMiM  ftgere  omaiiio  contndioimif.    Qnodtt  nbiqao  TitMidiim  otk"— JM 
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the  purpose  of  dancings  of  chanting  Bcandalous  words,  of  forminfi^ 
and  of  leading  choruseS)  so  that  if  they  have  come  there  with 
venial  sinS)  they  return  thence  with  the  heaviest.*'  * 

These  profane  customs,  common  to  all  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were  very  generally 
prevalent  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  we  en- 
counter vestiges  oi  them  in  almost  everv  direction. 

From  the  year  689,  the  council  of  Toledo,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  prohibited  the  exhibition  of  profane  dances 
and  of  obscene  songs  during  the  solemnities  of  Christian 
worship,  t  The  practice,  whicn  we  are  told  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  at  Limoges,  is  still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  more  circumstantial.  The  people  of  this  city  were  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  on  their  own  account  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Saint  Martial,  who  was  the  apostle  and  the  patron 
of  the  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  eacn  psalm,  they  sung  in 
place  of  the  words  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  a  couplet  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  of  wiiich  the  sense  was :  "  baint  Martial  pray 
for  us  and  we  will  dance  for  you."  And  they  actually  danced 
while  chanting  these  words.  They  executed  a  round,  a  chorus, 
and  all  this  in  the  church  itself. 

Tlie  festival  of  the  Ascension  was  likewise  celebrated  in  that 
city  by  popular  dances,  with  this  difference  only,  that  these 
dances  were  not  performed  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  on 
a  neighboring  meadow.  The  same  thin^  was  practised  at 
Chalons,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  these  usages,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
proofs,  would  alone  suflSce  to  establish  their  pagan  origin  ;  it  is 
the  care  with  which  the  clergy,  unable  to  abolisn  them, 
attempted  to  sanctify  tlicm,  by  adapting  them  as  well  as 
could  be  done  to  the  Christian  cultus.  It  thus  frequently 
happened,  that  a  priest  preluded  with  some  prayer  or  some  pious 
ceremony  to  these  rounds  and  these  profane  songs,  in  whicn  the 
people  sought  their  pleasure. 

*  Goncil.  Roman,  anni  826,  can.  zxxv. :  **  Sant  qaidam,  et  maxiine  molieres,  qui  flestla 
diobos  atqae  Maetomm  natalitiifij  non  pro  eornm,  qoibos  delectantnr,  deaideiiia 
advenire,  led  ballando,  verba  tarpia  decantandOf  choreas  tenendo  et  dncendOf  Biinill' 
tadincm  paganoram  peragendo  advenire  procnrant;  tales  enim,  si  cam  minoriboB 
▼eniant  ad  eccledam  peccatis*  cam  majoribas  revcrtontor,"  etc.,  etc.  Leo  FV.  en|o!ns 
•zoommunication,  if  after  an  admonition  the  practice  is  not  abandoned.  The  xHSIth 
canon  of  the  Conncil  of  Ceville  (ld.  650)  proscribes  the  same  cnstomi  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  Togae  on  all  extraordinary  occasions,  soch  as  dedications  of  charches, 
festivals  of  the  martyrs,  etc.— £<i. 

t  Coocil.  Tolet.  can.  zxiii. :  "  Ezterminanda  omnfno  est  Irreligiosa  eonsactndo, 
qnam  vnlgos  per  sanetorom  solemnitates  agere  consnevit ;  at  popali,  qui  debent  officia 
divina  attendcre,  saltationibos  et  tarpibos  Invigilent  canticis ;  non  solum  sibi  nocentes, 
Bed  et  religiosomm  oflBciis  perstrepentes.  Hoc  etenim,  at  ab  omni  Hispania  depellatar, 
sacerdotam  et  Judicam  a  concilio  sancto  corn  committatar.*'  Another  council  of  an 
earlier  date  Issoed  a  similar  canon:  '*Kon  licet  in  ecclesla  choros  secolariam,  vel 
pneUamm  cantica  axeNere,  neo  eonvivia  in  acolaiia  pr»parare,'*  etc.— £d. 
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All  these  remains  of  pagan  rites  reposed  on  the  general 
groundwork  of  paganism.  They  represented  the  ordinary 
formalities  common  to  all  the  ancient  festivals,  without  any 
more  particular  reference  to  any  one  of  these  festivals  than  to 
another.  At  any  rate,  the  testimonies  of  the  ecclesiastics  on 
this  point  are  too  vague  to  distinguish  anvthing  more  special. 
Among  all  these  pagan  reminiscences  of  tne  Middle  Age,  there 
are  but  very  few,  which  it  seems  possible  to  refer  to  any 
determinate  localities  or  particularities  of  the  ancient  cidtus. 
Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  one,  which  is,  however,  a  singular 
and  a  remarkable  one,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  the  ancient  cultus  of  Flora. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bome  adored  under  this  name  a  divinitjr, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  fecundity  of  the  eartn, 
and  over  the  prosperous  growth  of  vegetation,  regarded  as  a 
means  of  sustenance  for  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  Mav,  by  amusements  which  had  become  prover- 
bial for  their  scandal.  The  courtesans  of  the  city  were  collected  in 
the  stadium ;  and  at  a  given  signal  they  stripped  themselves  of 
all  their  garments,  and  commenced  running  races,  the  prize  of 
which,  like  that  of  all  the  other  public  sports,  was  awarded  by 
duly  appointed  magistrates,  and  m  the  name  of  the  people. 

How  can  we  imagine,  that  a  usage  like  this  could  have 
maintained  itself,  under  the  Christian  empire!  And  yet  it 
was  kept  up,  and  that  for  centuries,  in  several  cities  of  ancient 
Provence,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Aries.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  customs  of  this  city  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost by  diverse  gymnastic  exercises,  by  feats  in  wrestling,  in 
leaping  and  in  racing — exercises,  the  taste  for,  and  the  habit  of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Massilians  had  left  in  all  the  places 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  their  sway.  These 
amusements  always  drew  together  an  immense  conoourse  of 
people ;  they  were  concluded  by  races  of  nude  prostitutes,  and 

Srizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  won  them ;  they  were 
istributed  by  the  magistrates,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. All  this  was  regulated  by  the  municipal  statutes,  and 
all  this  was  not  abolisheauntil  the  sixteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  a  capuchin. 

The  same  thing  was  practised  at  Beaucaire  and  doubtless  in 
many  an  other  city,  whose  ancient  usages  are  now  forgotten  and 
unknown.  The  association  of  sports  l&e  these  with  one  of  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  Uhristiim  church  has  something 
striking  about  it.  It  shows  us,  how  strong  the  tendency  of  the 
people  was,  to  transfer  to  the  austere  pomp  of  the  new  cultus 
the  obscenest  reminiscences  of  the  old. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pagan  usages  became 
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more  insignificant  and  of  rarer  occnrrence  in  proportion  to  the 
remoteness  of  their  origin,  and  that  the  clergy  had  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  abolish  or  to  modify  them,  we  may  regard  their 
popularity  at  comparatively  recent  epochs  as  the  certam  indica- 
tion of  a  much  more  extensive  popularity  at  an  earlier  period. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Provencal  manners  of  the  seventeenth 
century  still  contained-  a  multitude  of  usages,  which  authorize 
us  to  suppose,  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  these 
customs  must  have  been  at  least  half  pagan.  The  following 
striking  illustration  I  gather  from  a  curious  pamphlet,  addressed, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  (in  1645),  to  Oassendi,  by  a  certain 
Tourangeau,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Provence,  this  good  Touran^au  had  been  singularly  struck  by 
what  he  had  seen  there  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
appeared  to  him  strange  and  pa^n  in  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  especiallv  m  the  famous  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  Aix.  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  repressinff  his 
offence  at  the  scandal,  that  he  addressed  to  Gassenai  the  Uttle 
work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was  entitled  :  ''  A 
complaint  to  Oassendi,  with  reference  to  the  unchristian  usages 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Provencals."  The  author  describes  me 
festival  of  Saint  Lazarus,  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  following  manner : 

^'  Pagan  Marseilles,"  says  he,  '^  had  strenuously  prohibited  all 
theatrical  representations ;  but  now  that  it  professes  the  reli^on, 
in  the  eyes  of  which  all  the  amusements  of  the  stage  are  cnmes, 
it  has  ceased  to  abstain  from  these  amusements.  In  fact,  it 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Saint  Lazarus  with  dances,  which, 
owin^  to  the  multitude  and  the  variety  of  their  fibres,  have  all 
the  air  of  theatrical  representations.  All  the  inhabitants,  at 
least  those  who  wish  to  make  the  day  of  their  Saint  a  merry 
one,  meet  publicly,  both  men  and  women,  and  wearing  grotesaue 
masks,  they  all  commence  the  most  extravagant  dances.  You 
would  say  that  Satvrs  and  Nymphs  were  carrying  on  their 
frolics  together.  They  take  eacn  other  by  the  hand,  they 
march  through  the  city  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  violins,  and 
when  they  form  an  uninterrupted  file  bending  and  winding 
its  serpetine  course  through  all  the  turns  and  passages  of  the 
streets,  they  call  this  great  sport.  But  why  should  it  be  made 
in  honor  of  Saint  L^rus  ?  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  am 
unable  to  divine,  any  more  than  the  manv  other  extravagances 
in  which  the  Provence  abounds,  and  to  which  the  people  are  so 
much  attached,  that  if  anv  one  were  to  relax  their  observance, 
however  slightly,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  hi^h  misde- 
meanor, which  IS  sometimes  punished  bv  the  destruction  of  the 
property  and  harvest  of  the  delinquent" 
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A  provincial  council  of  Narbonne  held  in  the  year  1551%  had 
not  yet  done  with  these  obnoxious  remains  of  paganism^  which, 
as  we  have  seen^  had  been  condemned  since  the  year  589— -that 
is  to  say,  more  tnan  nine  centuries  before.  It  proscribed  anew 
the  practice  of  dancings  and  every  other  sort  of  play  or  repre* 
sentation  in  the  churches  or  cemeteries. 

That  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  (^funerals  coincides 
with  all  the  preceding  facts,  and  confirms  all  the  reflections, 
which  are  suggested  bv  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
clergy  of  the  South  had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead — in  other  words,  of  one  of  the  offices  of  social  life,  over 
which  religion  naturally  exerts  the  greatest  amount  of  influence. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  epochs  of  the  Middle  A^ 
now  under  consideration,  the  funerals  were  celebrated  with  tne 
most  incongruous  intermixture  of  Christian  and  pagan  rites. 
It  was  still  customary,  for  example,  to  engage  for  funeral  pro* 
cessions  bands  of  hired  moumera,  who  bv  their  gestures,  their 
words  and  their  screams,  gave  sJl  the  demonstrations  of  the 
intensest  grief.  Death  was  celebrated  with  songs,  which 
were  not  those  of  the  Christian  ritual,  but  wmch  were 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  They  were  a  sort  of 
myriologues,  and  always  executed  with  a  certain  formal  prepa* 
ration,  often  by  two  alternate  choruses  of  maidens,  and  with 
noisy  accompaniments  of  an  instrumental  music,  as  profane  as 
the  songs  themselves  with  which  it  was  interminglea ;  and  all 
this  transpired  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the  priests, 
who  were  obliged  to  participate  in  these  acts  of  heathenism,  or 
at  any  rate  to  submit  to  them  I  This  latter  mode  of  celebrating 
funeral  solemnities  seems  to  have  been  rather  Oreek  than 
Boman.  Moreover,  the  country  in  which  it  was  generally 
prevalent  and  popular  daring  the  Middle  Affe  was  one,  in 
which  the  Greek  population  had  predominated  for  centuries 
before  ;  it  was  the  Provence  proper.  The  custom  was  still  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  all 
probability  much  later. 

Charlemagne  had  already  attempted  to  abolish  these  whoUv 
pagan  modes  of  burying  the  dead.  He  had  decreed  that  all 
those,  who  attended  a  funeralprocession,  and  did  not  know  some 
psalm  by  heart,  should  sing  the  £^yrie  deUon  aloud.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  substitute  something  religious,  something  Christian, 
m  place  of  the  profane  sonss  in  use  on  such  occasions. 

These  different  traits,  wnich  I  could  easily  have  multiplied, 
reveal  several  characteristic  propensities  of  tne  mediaeval  mha* 
bitants  of  the  south  of  France.  We  perceive,  that  what  they 
had  retained  with  the  greatest  tenacity  of  the  paganism  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Bomans,  was  its  gayest,  its  most  sensual  and  its 
.  most  picturesque  side,  in  short,  whatever  was  adapted  to  cap- 
tivate the  ejes  or  ear  in  the  shape  of  an  amusement  or  a 
spectacle. 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  same  tendencies,  that 
these  people  had  preserved  certain  provisions  of  the  civil  or 
penal  code  of  the  Fhocseans,  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  spirit  Thus,  for  example,  in  several  of 
the  southern  cities,  and  particularly,  it  would  seem,  in  those 
which  were  nearest  to  the  sea-coast,  the  punishment  for  adultery 
was  a  greater  scandal  than  the  crime  itself.  The  culpable  party, 
if  a  woman,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  nature  upon  an  ass,  and 
thus  paraded  through  the  whole  city.  We  have  every  reason 
to  regard  this  custom  as  one  of  Ionian  ori^,  and  introduced 
into  Gaul  by  the  Massilians.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  established 
fact,  that  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ionia  the  same  crime  was 
punished  in  exactlv  the  same  manner.  The  woman  thus  pun- 
ished was  there  caUed  aruflHtUe  /  that  is  to  say,  the  rider  upon 
an  ass. 

Besides  these  ancient  festivals,  which  thev  had  kept  up  from 
the  pagan  times,  the  people  of  the  South  nad  amusements  of 
anotner  kind  and  much  more  frequent,  for  which  they  were 
likewise  indebted  to  antiquity.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these 
were  the  feats  of  dexterity,  of  strength,  or  of  agility,  which 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
public  places.  Among  these  amusements  the  various  kinds  of 
rope-dancing  figured  with  distinction. 

The  invention  and  the  improvement  of  these  sorts  of  exercise 
are  idmost  exclusively  due  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  become  the 
more  passionately  adoicted  to  them,  in  proportion  as  the  nobler 
and  more  serious  arts,  which  depended  on  the  varied  exercise 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  fell  mto  gradual  desuetude  among 
them.  The  same  motives,  which  had  prompted  them  to  invent 
and  to  relish  them  in  Greece,  had  led  to  their  adoption  in  all  the 
Soman  provinces. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  a  })rofession  of  these  arts  (it  frivolous 

Sroducts  of  a  degenerate  civilization  like  tbese  deserve  the 
onor  of  the  name^,  were  designated  by  various  appellations, 
according  to  the  different  exercises  to  which  they  more  espe- 
dflJly  applied  themselves.  But  they  were  all  comprised  unaer 
one  common  denomination,  which  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
prodiffy-makers.  Toward  the  latter  time  of  the  empire  they 
were  designated  in  Latin  by  the  equally  generic  name  of  Jocu- 
IcUares.  These  men  introduced  themselves  at  an  early  date  into 
the  south  of  Gaul,  where  they  were  called  Joglars  or  Jongleurs, 
and  where  they  were  destined  to  beoome  at  a  future  day  the 
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rhapsodists  of  the  Troabadoars  and  one  of  the  poetic  classes  of 
Provencal  society. 

Another  amusement,  as  popular  as  t^e  preceding,  and  which 
was  likewise  and  still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  arts 
of  antiauity,  consisted  in  the  dramatic  or  mimic  farces  and 
pla^s,  tne  onlj  and  scarcely  distmsxdshable  remnant  of  the 
ancient  theatrical  representations.  Such  of  these  representa- 
tions,  as  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of  Uteraiy  culture  in  the 
spectators,  ana  which  required  a  certain  apparatus  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  theatre,  must,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  have 
necessarily  been  discontinued  in  Oaul  at  an  early  day,  very 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  at  the  latest. 
But  the  dramatic  plays  of  an  inferior  order,  those  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  required  any  stage  or  the  cooperation  of 
many  actors,  certainly  continued  to  be  in  vo^e.  Those  his- 
trions,  those  itinerant  mimes,  who  had  long  since  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  from  city  to  city,  from  borough  to  borough, 
amusing  the  populace  by  their  parodies  and  by  their  fraginent- 
ary  imitations  of  the  comedy  or  the  pantomime  of  the  larger 
theatres,  had  their  successors,  who  continued  and  perpetuated 
iheir  art. 

Ko  doubt,  this  art  had  already  miserably  degenerated  with 
reference  both  to  the  means  which  it  employed  and  to  the  end 
proposed;  no  doubt,  the  traditions  and  the  recollections,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  had  become  more  and  more  distorted  and 
adulterated,  the  further  they  had  receded  from  their  source ;  but 
they  did  not  become  entirely  extinct,  and  there  is  not  an  epoch 
of  the  Middle  Age,  in  which  we  could  not  discover  some  ves- 
tiges of  them. 

Jb  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Middle 
Age  we  find  certain  provisions,  which  prove  that  at  this  epoch 
there  existed  histrions  and  mimes,  who  were  the  successors  of 
the  histrions  and  mimes  of  the  pagan  period.  These  laws  pro- 
nounce against  the  former  the  same  exclusions,  which  the  Roman 
emperors  and  the  ancient  councils  had  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  They  likewise  refused  them  the  right  of  becoming  wit- 
nesses before  the  tribunals. 

The  representations  by  which  they  fascinated  the  uncultured 
multitude  are  nowhere  specified  in  the  acts  which  proscribe 
them,  but  they  are  summarily  qualified  as  the  wanton  plays  of 
infamous  and  obscene  histrions,  as  the  filthy  jests  of  mimes,  and 
by  other  terms,  which  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  close  alli- 
ance to  the  pagan  mimes. 

The  ecclesiastical  authors,  who  make  mention  of  these  repre- 
sentations, have  in  all  probability  spoken  of  them  with  so  much 
concisenesB  and  obscurity  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they 
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did  not  yenture  to  be  more  explicit.  As  far  as  we  can  form  any 
conception  of  them,  from  such  miperfect  testimonieB,  these  farces 
were  always  of  a  coarse,  and  frequently  of  a  licentious,  charac- 
ter, in  which  one  or  several  actors  represented,  often  by  a  simple 
pantomimic  play,  sometimes  also  by  the  aid  of  speech,  certain 
pleasing  or  burlesqne  actions  and  situations,  the  majority  of 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 

And  the  mimes,  the  dramatic  histrions,  properly  so  called, 
were  not  the  only  artists  of  pagan  antiquity,  which  had  their 
representatives  in  the  Middle  Age.  Those  dancers,  those  musi- 
cians, those  itinerant  buffoons  of  the  pagan  age,  which  were 
invited  to  the  private  feasts,  to  weddings  and  to  banquets,  or 
who  introduced  themselves,  in  order  to  increase  and  add  variety 
to  the  amusement,  were  still  to  be  found  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  exercising  the  same  profession,  leading  the 
same  life  as  their  predecessors  had  done  before  them,  and  as 
welcome  as  they  haa  been,  wherever  they  presented  themselves. 

They  are  the  same  personages,  whicii,  under  their  antique 
names  of  ITiymelioi  and  of  buffoons,  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire,  by  way  of  a  pious  exception  to  the  general 
usage,  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  from  his  entertain- 
ments. 

Among  this  class  of  artists  there  figured  certain  women, 
whom  contemporary  le^lations  designate  as  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. I  refer  to  the  dancers  and  the  flute-players,  who  went 
about  from  city  to  city,  and  in  the  country,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  on  festivals,  searching  in  every  direction  for  those 
whom  they  might  for  a  moment  please  or  seduce.  They  were 
under  new  and  sometimes  barbarous  names — ^the  ancient  Orches- 
trides,  the  Aulestrides  of  the  Oreeks  and  of  the  Bomans,  savid 
only  that  they  fell  far  below  the  talents  and  the  graces  of  their 
ancient  prototypes.  We  shall  find  them  a^ain  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  those  women  who  were  the  itine- 
rant rivals  of  the  Jongleurs,  after  the  latter  had  become  the 
rhapsodists  or  singers  of  the  Troubadours. 

All  these  remains,  all  these  traditions  of  the  religion,  the  arts 
and  the  customs  of  antiquity,  necessarily  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  equivalent  remains  and  of  similar  traoitions  of  ancient  poetry, 
with  which  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 
It  is  in  fact  easy  to  convince  ourselves,  that  at  the  epochs  under 
consideration  tnere  must  have  existed,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  a 
popular  poetry,  which  was  the  express  and  direct  reminiscence 
of  that  of  the  ancient  paganism,  feeble  and  degraded  as  that 
reminiscence  may  have  Tbeen. 

And  in  the  first  place,  those  profane  dances,  the  remains  of 
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ancient  religions  chomdes,  which  had  perpetuated  themselves 
in  the  Christian  solemnities ;  those  pagan  ntes,  which  had  been 
kept  np  in  the  funeral  ceremonies,  were,  as  we  have  alreadj 
seen,  always  accompanied  by  analoffous  songs.  These  songs 
are  always  qualified  oy  the  epithet  of  profanity  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  They  con- 
sequently did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  Christian  liturgy ;  nor 
is  it  any  more  probable,  that  they  were  pa^an  hymns.  They 
eould  at  most  have  been  but  vague  recollections  of  the  latter, 
composed  with  more  or  less  energy  and  vivacity,  but  without 
any  art  and  in  a  popular  tone,  in  an  incorrect  and  barbarous 
Latin.  The  funenJ  songs  are  those,  which  it  is  the  easiest  to 
suppose  were  sometimes  possessed  of  some  little  inspiration  and 
originality. 

But  the  real  groundwork  of  all  the  popular  poetry  of  this 
epoch,  consistea  of  the  various  son^  which  were  required  for 
the  usual  recreations  of  domestic  life.  Love  was  the  common 
theme  of  all  these  son^,  and  this  love,  it  appears,  was  expressed 
with  that  freedom  of  imairination  and  of  lanipuaffe,  which  was 
•0  repopaut  to  the  mystical  spirit  of  Clirift3^.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Saint  Cssarius  qualified  the 
songs  of  the  peasantry  about  Aries  of  both  sexes  as  licentious  and 
diaooUoal  songs  of  love.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sub* 
sequent  centuries  speak  in  nearlv  the  same  terms  of  the  same 
kind  of  songs,  which  is  a  proof  that  their  tone  was  still  the 
same. 

A  large  number  of  these  songs  were  dancing-songs,  and  the 
dances  were  generally  of  the  mimic  kind,  in  which  the  per* 
formers  imitated  by  their  movements  their  attitudes  and  gea- 
tores,  the  action  or  the  situation  described  in  the  chanted 
words.  The  choruses  of  the  Greeks  were  precisely  the  same 
thing;  and  hence  these  dances  were  designated  by  the  Greek 
corpus  or  eoranlas — a  name  which  they  retained  for  a  long 
time. 

It  was  sometimes  the  case  that,  for  want  of  an  appropriate 
]K>etry,  these  dancing  choruses  chanted  songs  which  were 
•imply  historicaL  An  ecclesiastical  writer  has  preserved  us 
two  couplets  of  a  popular  song  on  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Olotaire  IL  against  the  Saxons,  which  took  place  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He  says  expressly,  that  thia 
•ong,  in  rustic  Latin,  was  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  and  that 
the  women  made  choruses  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  they  sung  it 
while  performing  the  circular  dance  or  round.* 

*  Is  fit  Tloioris  csrmen  pubUovm,  Jaxto  rmtlottstMn,  p«r  tmniiim  peae  voBtabtA 
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Such  is  the  most  definite  and  the  clearest  idea,  which  it  was 
in  mj  power  to  give  of  the  general  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  in  which  the  first  attempts,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  new  literature  and  of  a  new  idiom  originated  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  information  respect- 
ing these  obscure  times,  and  particularly  when  the  question 
turns  on  facts  of  an  order  like  those  which  occupy  our  attention 
at  present,  did  not  permit  me  to  be  more  complete  or  more 
explicit.  1  hope,  however,  that  my  ulterior  developments  will 
fetch  out  more  distinctly  the  antecedents,  to  whicn  they  will 
successively  link  themselves. 

But,  first  of  all.  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
formation  and  of  tne  history  of  the  Irovenjal  idiom.  This  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
now  undler  consideration. 

Of»,  lU  etnentiiim,  femiiicqiie  okorot,  inde  plii«dendo,  oomponebant."    Avthor  of  tte 
Ufa  of  St.  Faron.    The  long  was  aa  follows : 

De  Chlotario  est  eanere  rege  Franconim, 

Qoi  irlt  pngnare  in  gentem  Sazonmn. 

Qoam  graTiter  prorenisset  missis  Sazoiram, 

&  non  fuisset  inolytos  Faro  de  gente  Bargandiomm. 

Qoando  Teniant  in  terram  Francornm, 
Faro  nbi  erat  princeps,  mlssi  Saxonam, 
InstJnctQ  Dei  tranaeunt  per  arbem  Meidomni, 
Ne  interflciantor  a  rege  Trancomm.— JEh^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OSIGIN  OF  THE  FSQYENQAL  XjUTOUAOE* 

I  PASS  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  Bomansh  langoagea  in  general,  and  of  that  of  the  Trou- 
badours, which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  inffenious,  and  the 
most  polished  of  them  all,  in  particular.  It  is  not  without  a 
Bort  of  diffidence  and  anxietj,  that  I  approach  the  investigation 
of  this  part  of  my  subject,  fearing  that  it  might  appear  dry  and 
wearisome  to  the  j^cneral  reader.  The  subject,  however,  is  on 
the  one  hand  too  important  and  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  modem  literature  and  civilization,  to  admit  of 
anv  evasion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  generally  pre- 
valent on  this  point  seem  to  me  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  to  be 
repeated  here  without  a  new  examination. 

The  Komansh  or  Neo-Latin  lanj^uages,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ancient  Provencal,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  and  the 
Portuguese  and  their  respective  dialects  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Latin,  corrupted  by 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  of  the  national  idioms  of  the 
latter.  But  this  solution  of  the  problem  is  but  a  superficial 
one ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  concealment  of  its  real  nature  and 
extent.  Its  proper  solution  would  have  required  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
among  which  the  languages  in  question  originated,  and  on  the 
other,  into  the  history  of  langu^es  in  general. 

This  is  precisclv  what  I  would  have  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Provencal,  in  order  to  analyze  its  original  ingredients.  But 
this  task,  rigorously  taken,  would  exceed  at  once  my  means 
and  my  design.  I  am,  therefore,  less  ambitious  to  furnish  a 
methodical  solution  of  the  question  than  I  am  to  present  it 
under  a  point  of  view,  which  will  permit  us  to  embrace  it  as  a 
whole,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  its 
definitive  solution  depends. 

The  origin  of  the  x^rovenjal  ^oes  back  far  beyond  the  epoch 
of  the  Germanic  invasions  ;  it  hnks  itself  by  various  threads  to 
the  history  of  ^e  ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
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tantB  of  OauL  Some  notdons,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  are  there- 
fore an  indispensable  preliminary  to  oar  researches  on  the 
former. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Gaul,  which  are  mentioned  in  history.  But  what 
I  have  been  able  to  say  casually,  and  as  it  were  oy  stealth  on 
this  subject,  has  been  by  far  too  rapid  to  admit  of  my  referring 
to  it  now.  It  is  indispensable,  that  I  should  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  it  more  expressly,  in  order  to  discoyer  its  relation 
to  the  special  Question  which  I  haye  now  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss. Neyertheless,  it  will  be  granted  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  a  topic  so  obscure  and  so  com- 
plicated as  is  the  one  under  consiaeration,  without  deyiating 
lirom  my  purpose ;  and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
merely  riying  some  of  the  results  without  any  further  discus- 
sion, ana  without  entering  into  all  the  proofs  by  which  they  are 
arriyed  at.  I  can,  howeyer,  assure  the  reader  that  I  naye 
neglected  neither  researches  nor  reflections  to  conyince  myself 
of  the  truth  of  these  results. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  history  of  Gaul  commences,  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  forming  at  least 
three  distinct  groups,  three  different  national  bodies,  which  the 
writers  of  antiquity  frequently  confounded,  sometimes  under 
one  name,  sometimes  under  another.  Csdsar  is  the  first  who 
has  expressly  distinguished  them  by  different  names.  To  the 
first  of  these  three  nations  he  giyes  the  name  of  Aauitani, 
to  the  second  tiiat  of  Celtce,  and  to  the  third  tnat  of 
Belg©.* 

But  positiye  and  yaluable  as  this  diyision  may  be,  it  neyer- 
theless  giyes  rise  to,  or  rather  leayes  unsolyed,  seyeral  diflScul- 
ties,  of  which  I  will  only  mention  two. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
but  only  to  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  conquered 
by  Caesar.  It  consequently  excludes  all  the  tribes  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  a  proyince  of  yast  extent,  which  had  already  been 
subject  to  the  Roman  sway  before  the  conquest  of  C»sar.  We 
know  positiyely,  that  the  tribes  of  this  proyince  belonged  to 
different  races,  but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  these 
races  were  the  same  three  national  bodies  which  we  haye  already 
mentioned,  or  whether  they  were  of  a  different  origin. 

The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  by  far  the  most  probable, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  proyed  historically,  that  the  tribes  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  were  all  of  them,  as  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  Guul,  either  Aquitanian  or  Celtic  or  Belgic,  and  that  they 
were  thus  eyidently  included  in  the  diyision  of  Csesar. 

*  De  BeUo  Gallioo,  lib.  1.,  e.  1.— £i(. 
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In  the  second  place,  Csesar  expressly  afBrms  a  fact  which  is 
worth  our  notice.  He  says,  that  the  name  Celt,  which  he  applies 
to  one  of  the  three  nations  conquered  by  him,  was  the  name  by 
which  this  people  was  accustomed  to  designate  itself,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  adds,  that  the  Celts  were  the  same  people  to  which  the 
Bomans  usually  gave  the  name  of  Gauls.*  It  follows  from  this 
assertion,  that  m  bis  time  the  term  Gauls  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  an  improper  and  arbitrary  manner — ^in  a  man* 
ner,  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual  state  or  usage  of 
the  country ;  that  at  that  epoch  there  was  no  longer  any  par* 
ticular  tri&e,  or  any  collection  of  tribes,  to  which  this  ancient 
name  of  Gauls  could  strictly  be  applied.  It  appears,  that  in 
eonseouence  of  some  unknown  reyolution  a  new  name  had 
^ainea  the  ascendency  over  the  latter,  and  had  caused  it  to  fall 
into  desuetude  in  its  own  country  even.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  know  to  which  of  the  three  of  Csesu^'s  national  divisions  the 
name  of  Gttuls  had  originally  been  given,  and  could  still  be 
applied  with  propriety,  at  least  historically.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  to  the  Belgians,  and  that  the 
name  of  Belgse  was,  in  Csesar^s  time,  the  one  which  had  ob- 
tained in  Gam  as  the  collective  desimation  of  the  tribes  which 
had  formerly  been  denominated  Game. 

Csesar  is  also  the  authority  from  which  we  learn,  what  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  each  of  the  tnree 
nations  discovered  by  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed  by  others,  his 
division  is  a  just  and  an  important  one.  According  to  his  ac- 
count the  Aquitanians  inliabited  the  trian^ar  area  comprised 
between  the  course  of  the  Garonne  and  tne  occidental  half  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  Celts  had  chiefly  concentrated  them- 
selves in  the  territory,  which  was  situate  l>etween  the  Garonne 
and  the  Seine.  The  Belffic  tribes,  or  those  of  the  ancient  Gal- 
lic race,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  area  extending  from  the 
right  bank  ot  the  Seine  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhme.  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Finally,  the  province  of  Gallia 
Karbonensis  contained  tribes,  of  which  some  were  affiliated  to 
the  Bel^,  as  for  example,  the  Yolcse  Arecomici  of  Nfmes, 
and  the  Volcffi  Tectosages  of  Toulouse ;  and  others  to  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  as,  for  example,  all  the  lagurians  and  the  Iberians  on 
the  sea-coast,  between  ^e  mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  the  eastern 
headland  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  those  tribes  were  un- 
doubtedly Celtic,  but  we  have  no  positive  data,  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  them. 

Li  regard  to  the  characteristic  differences,  which  doubtless 

"Tertiam  (partem  incolont),  qd  iptonim  llngu  Cdt«,  noitn  GftUi,  ^pelUntiir." 
Id.  eodem  loco.-^£tf. 
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existed  between  tbe  three  nationalitieB  mentioned  by  Csesary 
that  of  their  languages  is  the  principal  one,  which  it  is  necessaiy 
for  me  to  notice  here ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  any- 
thing yery  definite  on  this  point.  Csesar  is  content  with  the 
vagae  affirmation,  that  the  three  nations  in  question  differed 
among  themselves  in  their  laws,  their  customs  and  their 
languages.* 

Strabo,  while  adopting  the  division  of  Csesar,  happily  adds  some 
traits,  which  develop  and  complete  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Aquitanians  are  concerned.  *^  The  Aquitanians,"  says  he,  ^^  are 
entirely  different  from  the  Gauls,  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  language,  but  also  in  their  general  appearance,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  to  that  ot  the  Iberians;"!  and  by  hia 
Iberians,  Strabo  here  means  the  masses  of  the  Spanish.  When 
he  comes  to  the  special  description  of  Aquitania,  he  commences 
with  a  passage  which  is  still  more  explicit  than  the  first  r 
'^The  Aquitanians,"  says  he,  ^'resemble  the  Iberians  merer 
closely  than  they  do  the  Oauls,  both  in  the  general  conformar 
tion  of  their  body  and  in  their  language."  1 

This  fact  being  considered  as  establisheo,  we  are  certain,  ihat 
the  Aquitanians  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  race  spoke  ani 
Iberian  idiom,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gaulish.  In  regard  to  these  latter  languages,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  their  mutual  difference  must  certainly  have  been, 
much  more  inconsiderable  than  the  difference  between  them- 
and  the  Aquitanian ;  it  was,  however,  still  great  enough,  to 
lead  Csesar  into  the  error  of  regarding  them  as  two  languageSi 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  ^e  inhabitants  ot  Gaul, 
therefore,  spoke  primitively  three  different  languages,  the 
Aquitanian,  the  Celtic  and  the  Gallic,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it 
instead  of  the  Belgic. 

The  PhocsBans  are  the  first  people,  known  to  have  introduced 
a  new  langua^  into  Gaul,  ^e  tribes  of  the  vicinity  of  Ifarn 
seilles,  as  we  nave  already  seen,  soon  learned  this  new  idiom,, 
and  their  own,  whatever  it  was,  must  sooner  or  later  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  former. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Phocseans  in  Gaul,  the 
Romans,  having  successively  conquered,  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  introduced  the  Latin,  which  incessantly  gained 
new  advantages  over  the  Greek,  as  well  as  over  the  ancient 
national  languages,  until  the  epoch  of  the  Germanic  invasions.. 

•  **Hi  omnes  lingiia,  institotii,  legibw  inter  le  diflbnini."  De  Bello  Gsllico,  lib.  1 
c.l.~JEd. 

t  "'AirXiSf  ydp  elirriv,  ol  'kKOviravol  dia^powt  rov  ToAari^oiJ  >vAov,  /cara  re 
rdc  T'wv  auudruv  KaraoKevdct  xai  xard  r^  yXwrrov*  ioUaci  di  fuiXXov  'Ipvpciv,  — 
Oeoffraph.,  lib.  ir.  o.  i,-JEd, 

4  In  the  mme  ohnpter  of  the  mbm  boolb— ^U.  . 
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It  is  an  accredited  opinion,  that  at  this  epoch  the  Latin  had 
become  the  univerBal,  nay,  the  only,  language  of  the  Gtsxih  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  very  little  intrinsic  probability.  It  has 
against  itself  the  excessive  difficulty,  with  which  languages  are 
known  to  become  extinct,  however  little  they  may  be  spoken 
by  numerous  masses  of  men,  and  in  a  territory  of  a  certain 
extent  and  of  some  variety  of  surface.  It  remams  to  be  seen, 
whether  it  has  anv  facts  m  its  favor ;  but  it  is  easy  to  assure 
one's  self,  that  it  nas  none. 

The  Bomans,  it  is  true,  undertook  to  impose  their  language 
and  their  laws  at  the  same  time  on  the  nations,  whom  they 
subjugated ;  *  but  in  this  attemnt  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  successful  anywhere.  The  time  for  the  con- 
enmmation  of  L  vast  an  entei^rise  was  wanting  to  them  every, 
where ;  and  when  their  empire  fell,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  province,  but  what  contained  considerable  masses  of 
population,  which  continued  to  express  themselves  in  the  idiom 
of  their  fathers.  Thus  they  spoke  Greek  in  Greece ;  Punic  and 
Berber  in  the  province  of  Africa ;  Illyrian  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic ;  Coptic  in  Egypt.  Inuie  first  century  of  our  era, 
the  ancient  dialects  of  several  districts  of  Italy,  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Rome,  as  for  example  the  Oscan  and  the  Etruscan, 
were  still  written  and  spoken  ooth.  The  same  facts,  which 
prove  that  at  that  time  tney  were  not  yet  extinct,  warrant  the 
presumption  that  they  still  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time 
after  ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Latin  was  ever 
the  only  language  of  Italy  itself. 

As  far  as  Gaul  is  concerned,  the  Latin  was  certainly  never 
the  language  of  all  its  inhabitants.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
fSacts  which  go  to  prove,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
ancient  national  idioms  and  even  the  Greek  continued  in  use 
until  the  last  days  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  even  survived  it. 

8aint  Jerome  states  indirectly,  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
Gallic  was  still  spoken  at  Treves  and  its  vicinity — that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  country,  where  Roman  culture  must 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influenccf  The  same  saint  re- 
lates another  fact  on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  and  his  statement 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  still  so  in  his  own  time ;  he 
says,  that,  besides  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  a  third  idiom  was 
spoken  at  Marseilles  and  its  environs,^  which  could  have 

*  "  Imperiou  civitas  non  solum  Jognm,  ted  etiam  lingium  miam  gentlbui  domitii 
ImponeMt.— Roouuii,  qaocamqae  pergebant,  latiiuun  inferebant  lingoam."  St.  Hieron. 
in  BpiaL  ad  Galataa,  prcxEin.    St  Angut.  De  Giytt.  Del,  lib.  zix £d. 

t  .  •  .  .  *^  GalatasexceptoBermone  Greco,  qno  omnia  Oriens  lo<initQr,flv«pr{aii 
KnJlliiaai  enadem  peiM  habere  qoam  Trevlroa."    ....    InEpiat.  ad  GaL  lib.  iL  o. 


X  '*  MiiiiHam  Phocei  condidemiit :  qaoi  ait  Varro  frOtefiicf  cmt,  quod  el  QnWf 
loqoMktar,  el  Utiaa,  et  QaUic«."    Id.  eodem  liliro.-.£tf. 
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been  none  other  than  one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul. 
Now  the  places  in  question  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization  for  more  tnan  a  thousand  con- 
secutive years.  From  these  two  facts  we  may  indeed  be  per- 
mitted to  conclude,  that  the  Latin  could  not  have  made  any 
very  great  progress  in  the  high  vallejrs  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  on 
the  remote  shores  of  Armorica ;  and  in  support  of  these  facti^ 
we  might  cite  twenty  others,  if  we  had  the  time  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  chimerical  enterprise,  if  one  were  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parts  of  Gaul, 
where  tne  Latin  was  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifA 
century,  and  those  where  the  national  idioms  had  continued  in 
use  up  to  the  same  period.  The  assertions,  which  could  be 
hazarded  on  this  subject,  would  be  true  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  extremely  vague. 

At  the  epocn  in  question,  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
Gaul  continued  in  use,  without  any  doubt,  in  certain  remote 
cantons,  away  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  and  from  the 
seats  of  authority — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  interior,  ana  on  the  frontiers. 

As  to  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  ^nerally  spoken  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  greater  part  of  their  districts,  at  least  in  those 
populous  prov^inces,  which  had  frequent  and  regular  communi- 
cations with  each  other. 

But  even  there,  where  the  Latin  was  spoken,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  to  the  same  extent  nor  equally  well.  The  person- 
am of  the  higher  classes,  those,  who  had  frequented  the  schools 
of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  no  doubt  spoke  it  with  correctness** 
Biit  we  cannot  make  the  same  application  in  regard  to  the 
general  masses  of  these  populations. 

At  Rome  itself,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
Latin  as  established  by  literary  culture,  such  as  the  educated 
classes  prided  themselves  on  speaking  it,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
people  generally.  There,  as  everywnere  else,  the  people  were 
m  the  habit  of  clipping  and  of  dterin^  the  forms  of  words,  and 
of  depriving  them  of  the  characeristic  endings,  which  were 
destined  to  express  the  nicer  shades  of  their  grammatical  valua 
80  men  of  great  sense  and  erudition  have  regarded  the  langiiajge 
of  the  ancient  Roman  populace  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
of  which  the  Italian  would  be  the  immediate  continuation. 

*  This  li  manifest  inUr  alia  ftrom  a  letter  of  Sidonios,  in  which  he  oongratnlatet  a 
fHend  of  his,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Anven^Of  on  his  snocess  in  instituting  public 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  country ;  '*  Celtic!  sermonlt 
squamam  depositura  nobilitas,  nunc  oratorio  stvlo,  nunc  camcBualibus  modis  imbuitur." 
But  to  the  masses  the  Latin  of  the  classical  aumors  must  hare  still  remained,  what  the 
French  of  F^nelon  or  Racine  is  at  this  Terr  day  to  the  proTinciaL  who  knows  nothiag 
bat  hifl  patoia.-^£tf. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  opinion  ;  the  only 
difficultr  is,  that  from  a  general  and  yagne  fact  they  have 
deduced  too  special  and  too  precise  a  consequence. 

As  far  as  Oaol  is  concemedy  the  chances  for  the  adulteration 
of  the  Latin  in  the  month  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
were  there  obviously  ^ater  and  more  numerous  than  atllome. 
JxL  order  to  learn  the  Latin,  the  Oauls  were  obliged  to  forget 
their  ancient  languages ;  and  a  forgetting  of  this  description, 
even  with  the  decided  determination  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  al- 
ways for  the  masses  of  the  people  the  slowest  and  the  most 
dimcult  thing  in  the  world.  The  national  terms  and  idioms 
must  have  become  apparent  every  moment  in  the  Latin  of  a 
Oelt,  a  Oaul  or  an  Aquitanian,  who  had  not  learnt  it  syste- 
maticallv,  but  by  practice  and  fh>m  sheer  necessity. 

This  forced  mixture,  this  inevitable  collision  between  the 
Latin  and  the  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  must  necessarily  have 

£*  ven  rise  to  intermediate  dialects,  to  a  popular  Latin,  which  I 
all  henceforth  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Sustic  Latin,  and 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  liiat  ihe  inferior  classes  of 
the  Oallo-Eoman  population  should  ever  succeed  in  speaking 
the  Latin  with  all  the  ri^or  and  in  all  the  purity  of  its  gram- 
matical correctness.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  S^man 
culture  was  making  progress  in  Gaul,  the  Kustic  Latin  must 
^ve  had  a  gradaaf  tendency  to  approximate  tiie  grammatical, 
and  to  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  it. 

The  Germanic  invasions  came  to  arrest  the  anterior  march 
of  things  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other.  Li  consequence  of 
these  invasions,  three  new  idioms  were  introduced  into  Gaul, 
by  the  Gothic  in  the  southwest,  llie  Burgundian  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  Frankish  in  the  north.  At  that  time — that  is  to 
•ay,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
different  languages  in  Gaul.  Two  centuries  later,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Septimania  by  the  Arabs,  Narbonne,  the  primitive 
centre  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gaul,  became  tne  seat  of  a  new 
autiiority  and  of  a  new  language.  This  is  the  tenth  of  those, 
which  history  can  enumerate  up  to  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unknown  varieties  of  dialects,  which  were  undoubtMly 
very  numerous. 

iJifierent  languages,  which  are  brought  into  accidental  contact 
with  each  other,  naturally  tend  to  modify,  to  interpenetrate 
and  to  supplant  each  other.    Being  the  organs  of  moral  and 

Slitical  forces,  they  necessarily  show  the  pretensions  and  the 
stinies  of  these  forces :  they  triumph  or  thev  perish  with  them. 
All  the  langn^^es,  whicn  coexisted  m  Gaul  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  to  the  mi^e  of  the  eighth  centuries  were  far  from  having 
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equal  chances  of  life  and  of  duration.  But  it  would  occupy 
too  mucli  time,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  mj  purpose,  to  render 
an  account  of  these  chances.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  majority  of  the 
languages,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had  already  disappeared 
from  the  soil  of  Gaul,  some  sooner  and  others  later,  without  ouir 
being  able  to  say  precisely  at  what  epoch,  with  respect  to  any 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  lanfi^ages,  the  Gaulish  or 
the  Gallic,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  aisappear ;  at  any  rate, 
the  last  positive  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence  in  Gaul, 
relates  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century :  it  is  contained  in  a 
curious  passage  from  the  life  of  Saint  Martin,  by  Sulpiciua 
Severus.  This  biography  is  in  Hie  shape  of  a  dialogue.  iSome 
Aquitanians,  anxious  to  oecome  acquainted  with  theiife  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Saint,  requested  a  certain  Gaul,  who  had  been  a 
witness,  to  give  an  account  of  them.  But  the  latter  shows  a 
little  diffidence  and  embarrassment  about  explaining  himself  in 
the  presence  of  men  of  an  accomplished  and  fastidious  taste, 
while  he  himself  is  but  a  Gaul,  who,  moreover,  pretends  to  be 
somewhat  illiterate.  ^^  Speak  as  you  please,"  said  thereu^n 
Posdiumianus,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  eager  to  hear  him, 
^  speak  Celtic  or  Gallic  if  you  prefer  it,  provided  you  only 

3f>eak  of  Martin."*  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  oy  these 
enominations  of  Celtic  and  of  Gallic  he  meant  two  of  the 
ancient  idioms  of  Giiul,  which  were  then  still  spoken,  of  one  oi 
which,  however,  every  vestige  ia  lost  from  the  moment  of  this 
accidental  notice. 

Subsequently  to  the  sixth  century,  we  find  no  longer  air 
indication  of  the  use  of  the  Greek.  iSefore  the  end  of  the  eighl  ^ 
the  Arabic,  together  with  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulmans,  ~ 
been  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth,  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  was 
thenceforward  only  employed  as  the  language  of  the  cultnfl| 
the  laws  and  the  aaministration.  Finally,  there  is  every  appear^ 
ance,  that  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur^undians  had  renounced 
their  Teutonic  idioms  about  the  same  tmie. 

By  the  tenth  century,  history  knows  of  no  more  than  four 
different  languages  within  the  limits  of  GhtuL  The  Frankiah 
was  generally  spoken  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Bhine,  in  those 
portions  of  ancient  Belgium,  into  which  the  Franks  had  forced 

•  «*  nam  eoglto  me  bomlnem  Qalhim  inter  AooKuios  rerbft  flkotarom,  rereor  ne  oll%» 
dat  TettrM  nimiam  arbuiM  aorei  senno  roiticior."  This  is  the  lauQaffe  pot  into  tte 
month  of  the  Celt.  To  which  the  Aqoitaoinn  interloontor  repUee :  'nTefoeltioe,  nut  d 
■nTit,  galliee  loqnert,  dammodo|nm  Mnrtiiinm  loqoarli."    DinL  L— ftf. 
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themselves  in  a  xnass^  and  whence  they  had  expelled  the  QtMo- 
Bomans. 

In  the  Armorica  of  Csesar,  which  was  then  called  Bretagne, 
the  Celtic  still  continued  to  be  in  use ;  it  was  then  or  soon  after 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Breton. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  the  ancient  Aqnita* 
nian  idiom  was  likewise  perpetuated ;  it  had  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Basque^  as  had  also  tl^e  people,  who  spoke  it. 

Li  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Gallo-Itamans  spoke  a 
language,  which  was  mostly  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which 
the  historians  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Lingua  Ronuma 
Rustica^  or  by  that  of  the  lA/agua  Bomcma^  or  Boman  language 
simply.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  hereafter,  this 
same  idiom,  which  I  have  already  distinguished  as  the  Sustic 
Latin,  and  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  called  the 
Romance  or  the  Bomansh.  It  was  divided  into  various  dialects, 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
country,  formed  on  the  one  hand  the  French  or  the  Romansh 
of  the  North,  and  on  the  other  the  Provenjal  or  the  Romandi 
of  the  South. 

It  is  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  latter,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  direct  data  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  approach  it  in  a  very  circuitous  way.  In  indicating  the 
various  languages,  which,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  were 
gimultaneouslv  or  successively  spoken  in  the  countries,  where 
the  Provencal  was  subsequently  formed,  I  have  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  very  means,  indicated  all  the  possible  sources 
of  the  latter,  all  the  materials  which  could  enter  into  its  com- 
position, all  the  grammatical  antecedents  that  could  have  deter- 
mined its  character.  The  question  is  now,  to  see,  to  what 
extent,  considering  the  Provencal  such  as  it  j>resents  itself  to 
UB  in  tne  written  monuments  and  by  oral  tradition,  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  respective  influences  of  the  anterior 
idioms,  and  to  appreciate  its  greater  or  less  affinity  with  them. 

There  are  two  things,  which  constitute  a  language :  its  matter, 
or  the  sum  of  words  which  it  employs  in  designating  objects ; 
and  the  system  or  the  method,  which  these  worcb  follow  in  order 
to  express  certain  relations  between  the  objects  desigpoated  and 
our  ideas ;  they  are,  in  other  and  more  femiiiar  terms,  its  diction- 
ary and  its  grammar.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  the 
material  substratum  of  the  Provencal,  independently  of  its  gram- 
matical forms,  which  I  propose  to  consider  after  the  former  and 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Provencal  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  words^ 
foreign  to  the  Latin^  than  is  commonly  supposed.    I  have  col* 
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lected  nearly  three  thousand  of  them  from  the  different  literarj 
monuments  of  this  language,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult.  Now,  considermg  the  small  number  of  these  works  as 
compared  with  the  immense  number  of  those  which  are  lost,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  three  thousand  words  are  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  of  those,  which  might  have  been  gathered  from 
a  complete  collection  of  the  monuments  in  question.  Never- 
theless, the  number  indicated  is  sufficiently  complete,  to  give  rise 
to  some  curious  comparisons. 

Of  these  three  thousand  Provencal  words  foreign  to  the  Latin, 
or  at  least  to  the  Latin,  such  as  we  know  it  from  books,  the 
greater  part  cannot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  referred  with  cer- 
tainty to  an^  known  language.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
sajr,  whether  it  belongs  to  flie  lost  portion  of  the  three  primitive 
idioms  of  Gtiul,  or  to  languages,  witn  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
and  on  the  existence  of  which  historv  furnishes  us  no  indication. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  non-Latm  ingredients  of  the  Pro- 
venjal  can  very  easily,  and  with  more  or  less  certainty,  be 
referred  to  languages,  which  are  at  present  still  not  only  known, 
but  spoken  and  alive,  and  which  could  never  have  contributed 
words  to  the  Provengal,  unless  they  had  been  in  use  before  it, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated.  This  portion  of  the 
Provencal  includes  many  valuable  indications,  both  in  regard 
to  its  own  history,  and  in  regard  to  that  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul. 

Of  the  languages  introduced  into  Gaul,  the  Arabic  was  the 
last,  which  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  Proven^aL  And,  indeed,  we  find  in  the  latter  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  for- 
mer. They  could  easily  have  found  their  way  into  it,  some 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  at  Narbonne,  and  others  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  relations  subsisting  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  simple  notice  of  the  fact, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter ;  and  I  shall 
return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  other  facts,  with  which 
the  latter  is  connected. 

After  all  that  I  have  heretofore  said  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Massilians  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  it  would  be  astonishing 
not  to  find  some  vestiges  of  the  Greek  in  the  vulgar  idioms  of 
the  country.  And,  indeed,  there  are  to  be  found  many,  and 
verv  remarkable  ones,  especially  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bhone, 
in  Provence  proper,  where  the  settlements  of  the  Massilians 
were  more  numerous,  and  their  population  more  compact,  than 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  containa  a  very  consiaerable  num- 
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ber  of  Greek  words,  which  oconr  more  especially  amonff  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  industrj  of  Uie  country,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  to  fishinff.  In  Lower  Provence,  and 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  during  summer  are  fre- 
quented by  Provencal  herdsmen,  there  were  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  (and  there  are  undoubtedly  still)  villages,  where 
bread  was  called  hartOj  from  the  Greek  name  ifno^.  In  the 
written  Provencal,  which  represents  the  state  of  the  language 
at  an  epoch,  when  it  was  seven  to  eight  centuries  nearer  to  its 
origin,  these  Greek  terms  are  still  more  abundant.  There  are 
Troubadours,  who  call  the  sea  pelek^  pdechj  pdagre^  names 
which  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  freAayof.  Many 
<^  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life  jure  likewise  expressed  by  Greek 
words  in  the  Provencal. 

To  dream,  to  muse,  is  expressed  by  pomtaiear^  phantay9saTj 
Greek  ^ovr^oi. 

To  seize,  to  take  by  the  hand,  is  called  mort^,  amoTvirj  from 

To  eat,  to  partake  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  is  denoted 
by  the  word  dipnar,  from  the  Greek  delnvovy  whence  the  French 
Jmer  and  the  English  dinner,  are  derived. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate,  is  called  ahiaarj  skissar,  from  (^i(iif. 

To  strive,  endeavor,  ponhoTj  from  noviu,  n&vog. 

To  conceal  one's  self,  make  one's  self  small,  tapinarf  from 

To  fight,  to  wage  "wbXj  peUia/r^  from  TrdAc^iof. 

To  cut,  to  divide  in  two,  is  entomienar^  fiom  r^vij,  which  the 
French  has  converted  into  emtamety  by  a  suppression  which  de- 
stroys or  disguises  the  etymology  of  tne  wora. 

To  turn  (one's  self),  is  virar  and  gi/tar^  from  y£f^Mc,  yvpevd^. 

All  these  Provenj^  verbs  can,  with  great  facility,  be  traced 
to  their  Greek  originals,  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  we 
perceive,  witii  harmy  any  alterations. 

It  is  just  so  with  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  employed  to 
designate  objects  of  ordinary  life ;  thus  for  example : 

An  arrow,  dart,  is  called  imZc^,  from  fiiXo^. 

Apple,  mela^  or  mdha^  from  fi^Aov. 

Ligntning,  flash,  lampeCj  or  larnpSy  from  Xafm£(^  kdftnih 

CMumn,  ^Ulo,  firom  arUXo^, 

Burin,  style,  ffrq^j  from  y^Mi^Tov  or  ypafl^. 

Pitcher,  jug,  ydria^  from  Mpelov. 

Yisage,  countenance,  Mra,  from  Mdpa. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
ICassilians  spoke  an  Ionian  dialect,  peculiar  to  Phocsea,  their 
mother  city,  and  to  the  neighboring  isle  of  Samos.  Now,  this 
dialect  undoubtedly  oonta^ied  words,  whloh  were  unknown 
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elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  which  may  have  remained  in  the 
Provencal,  without  our  having  at  present  the  means  of  recog- 
nizing them.  Curious  researcnes  might  be  instituted  <^n  this 
point ;  but  they  would  lead  too  far  from  my  subject  I  shall 
have  but  one  observation  to  make  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  is  thia: 
had  history  never  said  a  single  word  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  populations,  which  flourished  for  a  long  time  in  the  south 
of  Gaul,  their  existence  might  have  been  surmised  from  the 
vestiges  of  the  Greek  that  are  scattered  through  the  Pro- 
venfaL 

Among  the  ingredients  of  this  latter  idiom  there  are  some, 
which  are  more  ancient  and  more  curious  than  the  Greek.  It 
contains  words  which  are  at  present  still  alive  in  the  Low-Bre- 
ton and  in  the  Welsh.  Now  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
two  dialects  belong  to  one  of  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
Gaul,  and  to  the  one  which  I  have  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  Celtic  It  follows  from  this,  that  some  of  the  countries, 
in  which  the  Provencal  has  since  originated,  were  anciently 
inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it  is  principally  in  sections  com- 
posing the  northern  half  of  the  basm  of  the  Garonne,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  whatever  there  is  of  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  this  idiom. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complicated  task  for  philological  criticism 
to  eliminate  with  certainty  and  completeness  all  the  Breton  or 
Celtic  elements  interspersed  through  the  Provencal,  and  this  is 
not  the  place  for  such  an  undertaking.  All  that  I  can  do  here 
is  simplv  to  affirm,  that  these  words  are  quite  numerous,  and 
to  give  by  way  of  specimens,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them.     1? bus,  for  example,  in  the  Provenjal 

Vas  signifies  a  tombl 

D<ym^  a  clenched  hand,  or  fist 

Anaf  and  en^p^  a  cup. 

Agre^  a  troop,  multitude. 

RoAM^  the  earth,  the  country. 

Rwka^  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Combcu,  dale,  vallejr. 

Mabaul^  childish,  infantine. 

Cuend^  graceful,  pretty. 

Prirn^  slender,  subtile. 

Trua/n^  vagabond,  mendicant 

FeU^  bad,  wicked. 
Now  all  these  words  occur  in  the  same  signification,  and  with 
scarcely  any  variation  of  sound  in  the  Welsh,  and  in  the  origi- 
nal and  primitive  portion  of  the  Breton. 

Tliis  affinity  established  between   the  Provencal  and  the 
idiomsi  which  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  representa- 
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tives  of  one  of  the  three  aboriginal  lan^ages  of  Gaul,  naturallj 
suggests  oUier  researches  of  a  similar  description. 

Tn^  countries,  in  which  the  Provencal  was  spoken,  included 
the  Aquitania  of  Csesar, and  the  maritime  coast  eztendingfrom 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  can,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  be  historically 
shown,  that  an  Iberian  idiom  was  anciently  in  use  in  these 
countries.  Now,  after  having  enumerated  Celtic  elements  in 
"tiie  Provencal,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition,  that 
we  might  likewise  find  in  it  some  traces  of  this  ancient  Iberian 
element,  the  identity  of  which  and  tlie  Basque  is  a  fact,  which 
may  be  re^rded  as  incontestable. 

The  conjecture  is  not  a  chimerical  one.  Both  the  written 
Provenjal  and  the  derivative  idioms,  by  which  it  is  still  repre- 
sented, actually  contain  a  certain  number  of  very  curious  words, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Basque.  The  following 
are  some  of  them : 

Aonar^  to  aid,  second. 

Asko^  much. 

Bizy  black,  dark,  sombre. 

Brescaj  honey. 

EnoCy  sadness,  chagrin. 

Nec<i  sorrowful,  gloomy. 

Gaisy  evil,  misfortunate,  etc. 

Oaisswr^  to  injure,  ravage. 

Serra^  a  mountain. 

Gavarrer^  a  bush,  thicket. 

Mahiy  a  current,  river. 

Grazaly  a  vase,  porringer. 
All  these  words  and  fifty  others,  which  I  could  add  to  the  list, 
have  precisely  the  same  signification  and  the  same  sound  in  the 
Basque  as  they  have  in  Sie  Provencal.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  supposition,  that  the  latter  borrowed  them  from  the  former. 
Centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  Basque  has  been  relegated 
into  the  mountains,  and  ever  since  that  time,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  give  words  to  the  languages  in  its  vicinity,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  adopt  from  them,  in  order  to  express  the  new  rela- 
tions and  ideas  introduced  among  the  people,  which  spoke  it. 
The  Provenjal  could  therefore  not  have  taken  from  the  Basque, 
what  it  has  actually  adopted,  unless  it  was  in  those  countries, 
where  formerly  the  Iberian  idiom  was  used. 
.  We  are  now  certain,  that  the  dictionary  of  the  Eomansh- 
Provenjal  contains  words,  which  are  borrowed  from  two  of  the 
primitive  languages  of  Gaul,  and  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  recognize  still  more  remarkable  vestiges  of  the  third. 

That  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  Gaihil  of  Ireland  are 
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people  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Gauls  properly  so-called, 
and  that  a  language  closely  related  to  theirs  was  formerly  spoken 
in  a  part  of  Gaul — these  are  facts,  which  have  every  jproba- 
bilitv  in  their  favor,  and  are  indicated  by  the  very  identity 
of  the  national  names  themselves.  But  notwithstanding  aU 
tliis,  history  does  not  furnish  us  any  direct  or  positive  proof  on 
the  subject.  The  lexicon  of  the  Proveujal  however  may  here 
supply  the  place  of  history.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
terms,  whicii  are  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Erse  or 
Irish  and  in  the  Gaelic,  as  the  language  of  tne  Scottish  High- 
landers is  called.  I  shall  not  give  a  list  of  them  for  fear  of 
wearying  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  quotations  of  this  kind. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  few  of  these  Gaelic  words, 
the  existence  of  which  in  Provencal  monuments  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  fact.  Such  is,  for  example,  the  adjective 
certatij  certana^  in  those  instances,  in  which  it  makes  no  sense, 
if  we  translate  it,  as  we  are  at  first  sight  tempted  to  do,  by  our 
own  homophone  "  certain,"  but  where  it  becomes  very  expres- 
sive, if  we  render  it  after  the  Gaelic  substantive  hearty  wnich 
signifies  7*t^<tc€,  honor^  rectitude.  Many  other  words,  employed 
by  tlie  Troubadours,  and  those  which  are  the  most  diflScult  of 
interpretation,  are  likewise  Gaelic  words  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Gallic.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only 
one  of  the  tliree  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  has  entirely 
vanislied  from  the  country,  and  that  centuries  ago,  is  precisely 
tlie  one,  of  which  tlie  Provencal  exhibits  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  decided  and  the  most  characteristic  vestiges. 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  consider  these  questions  in  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire 
expressly,  what  parts  of  the  south  of  Gaul  the  nations,  whieb 
spoke  these  Gaulish  idioms,  may  have  inhabited.  It  will  be 
suflScient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  thetradi- 
tions  of  tlie  fourth  century  asserted  an  aflSnity  between  the* 
BelgsB  of  Cassar  and  the  VoIcsb  or  VolksB  Arecomici  and 
Tectosages,  whose  capitals  were  Nimes  and  Toulouse,  and  tha^ 
if  the  former  belonged  to  the  great  national  body  of  the  Gauls* 
proper,  the  latter  must  likewise  be  related  to  them. 

To  these  already  sufficiently  diversified  sources  of  the  Pro- 
vencal we  must  now  add  the  Teutonic.  The  Visigoths  and  the 
Burgundians,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  established  themselves, 
the  former  in  the  southeast,  the  latter  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,, 
might  certainly  be  expected  to  have  exerted  some  influence  oik 
the  revolutions,  which  took  place  in  the  languages  of  the 
country.  As  we  know  nothing  special  respecting  the  idiom  of 
the  Burgundians,  we  have  not  the  means  for.  making  a  separate 
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account  of  it  in  our  estimate  of  tlie  affinity  between  the  Pro- 
vencal and  the  Teutonic  langua^s. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Visigotlis.  Their  dialect  is  very  well 
known.  It  is  in  this  dialect  that  the  patriarch  of  the  &othic 
nation,  Ulphilas,  composed,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  literary  monument  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
of  which  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  is  easy  to  convince 
one's  self  by  an  inspection  of  these  fragments,  that  the  Visi- 
goths left  traces  of  their  language  in  the  Provinces  of  Gaul 
adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  some  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  Provencal.  But  these  words  are  not  numerous ;  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  count  fifteen  of  them.  When  we  see  in 
history,  how  readily  the  Goths  in  Gaul  and  Italy  submitted  to 
the  influences  of  the  Roman  civilization,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, that  so  little  of  their  language  should  have  been  left  in 
the  countries,  which  were  subject  to  their  sway. 

The  majority  of  the  Teutonic  words  contained  in  the  Proven- 
cal are  in  all  probability  of  Prankish  origin.  It  is  true,  that 
this  people  never  established  itself  in  masses  and  at  large  in 
flottthern  Gaul ;  but  it  ruled  there  for  a  long  time  and  it  founded 
a  large  number  of  partial  or  isolated  settlements,  and  yet  the 
total  amount  of  Provencal  words  to  which  we  can  with  certainty 
assign  a  Teutonic  origin,  is  not  nearly  as  considerable,  as  one 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exceeds 
fifty.  The  words  retained  from  the  ancient  national  idioms  are 
much  more  numerous. 

All  these  different  ingredients,  however,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute only  a  portion,  and  by  far  the  smallest,  of  the  Provenjal 
lexicon.  The  real  and  the  capital  foundation  of  this  lexicon  is 
incontestably  the  Latin.  But  on  this  point  even  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said,  and  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  a  few  rapid 
indications. 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  Provenjal  words  may,  without 
any  violence  or  improbability,  be  referred  to  the  Latin,  is  evi- 
dent enough;  but  that  they  are  all  effectively  and  directly 
derived  from  it,  is  a  question,  and  one  which  depends  on  the 
solution  of  another. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  return  here  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinction, which  I  have  above  endeavored  to  established,  between 
the  three  aboriginal  languages  of  Ganl.  I  have  remarked  that 
the  Iberian,  the  Aquitanian,  of  which  the  Basque  is  an  impor- 
tant relic,  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  Celtic 
and  the  Gallic,  or  with  any  other  known  language.  Between 
the  Cdltic  and  the  Gallic,  on  the  other  hand,  tnere  were  analo- 
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gles,  and  these  anaWics  are  represented  by  the  relations  still 
existing  between  the  Erse  or  Irish  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  which  are  respectively  derived  from  them.  Now 
these  two  languages,  though  ditfering  widely  from  each  other, 
though  having  each  a  material  basis  and  a  character  of  its  own, 
are  nevertheless  idioms  of  the  same  family  of  languages,  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  is  regarded  as  the  type,  and  of  which  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  collateral 
branches. 

By  reason  of  this  ancient  and  mysterious  relationship,  the 
Gaelic  and  the  Briton  exhibit  numerous  and  manifest  resem- 
blances to  the  Latin,  and  not  only  in  their  vocabulary,  but  also 
in  their  grammatical  forms.  Similar  analogies  must  doubtless 
have  existed  between  these  same  languages,  at  the  epoch,  when, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Gaelic,  tliey 
coexisted  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Gaul.  Tlie  numerous  fraCTOients 
of  the  languages  of  Gaul,  which  bave  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  present  to  us  a  striking 
collection  of  marked  analogies  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

From  these  comparisons  it  follows,  that  various  Provenjal 
words  which  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
tlie  Latin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  contained  in  it, 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gallic,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  tlie  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word  caitieUj  which 
signifies  captive,  may  as  well  come  from  the  Celtic  caeth,  which 
means  the  same  tiling,  as  from  the  Latin  captivus.  The  adjec- 
tive suauj  sweet,  peaceable,  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
Latin  »uavis  or  from  the  Irish  suabhaia^  which  has  the  same  sense. 
This  remark  is  not  without  its  importance  in  comparing  the 
unexpected  analogies  of  the  Provencal  with  the  primitive  idioms 
of  Gaul.  However,  I  do  not  intend  to  contradict  by  this  remark, 
what  I  have  above  advanced,  as  a  general  thesis,  that  the  lexi- 
cal groundwork  of  the  Provenjal  is  Latin,  and  directly  derived 
from  it. 

After  having  thus  distinguished,  as  far  as  a  rapid  sketch 
would  permit  me,  the  various  origins  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  Provenjal,  it  now  remains  to  indicate  in  the  same  manner 
the  origins  and  the  types  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  to  con- 
sider some  other  points  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TUB  OBAMMATIOAL    FORMATION  OP  THB  PROVENgAL. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  examined  the  material  basis 
of  the  Komano-Provenfal  lexicon,  which  I  have  considered 
independently  of  its  grammatical  forms.  I  have  endeavored 
to  distinguish  the  vanous  elements,  o'f  which  this  basis  is  com- 

r}sed,  and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  respective  sources, 
have  especially  insisted  on  two  points.  I  have  shown,  that, 
among  the  various  inp-edients  of  the  Provenjal,  those,  which 
emanated  from  Teutonic  sources,  were  extremely  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  that  the  language  exhibited  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
very  decided  influence  from  that  direction.  I  have  moreover 
pointed  out,  in  the  idiom  in  question,  distinct  and  obvious 
remains  of  the  primitive  languages  of  Gaul — a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  nistory. 

Finally,  I  have  advanced,  that  this  idiom  was  not  a  combina- 
tion or  a  mixture  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  any  more  than 
were  the  other  Neo-Latin  languages ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  anterior  to  the  Germanic  conquest,  and  the  product  of 
various  causes,  all  eaually  independent  of  the  influences  of  that 
conquest ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  produce  some  proofs  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

The  Provencal  and  the  Neo-Latin  languages  in  general,  which 
have  supplanted  the  Latin,  differ  from  the  latter  principally  in 
respect  to  their  grammatical  forms,  and  this  difl^rence  shows 
itself  particularly  in  what  are  technically  termed  the  declension 
of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  The  relations,  which 
the  Latin  expresses,  in  both  these  verbal  modiflcations,  by 
simple  variations  of  the  endings  of  the  same  word,  are  in  the 
Neo-Latin  idioms  indicated  by  separate  signs,  distinct  from  the 
word  of  which  they  modify  the  signification.  Thus  for  example, 
in  rendering  into  English  the  Latin  dative  plural yruc^iJu*,  we 
say  to  the  fruits  *  in  rendering  the  verb  to  tove^  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  of  the  preterit  amavij  we  say  /  have  loved.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  termination  bus  is  translated  or  repre- 
sent^ by  the  preposition  to,  joined  to  the  plural  of  the  article 
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the  /  in  the  second  instance,  the  termination  am^  is  represented 
by  the  first  person  singular  of  th^  present  of  the  verb  to  hwoey 
joined  to  the  passive  participle  loved.  In  both  these  examplefl, 
the  English*^  formula  is  %  aecomposition,  a  sort  of  analysis  of 
the  Latin  formula,  and  this  fact  generalized,  characterizes  the 

Jrincipal  grammatical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Teo-Latin  languages.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  unites  in  one  and  the  same  term  both  the  root, 
which  denotes  an  object  or  an  idea,  and  the  termination,  which 
modifies  the  signification  of  the  former,  the  Latin  may  be  called 
a  synthetic  language.  Li  so  far  as  the  Neo-Latin  languages 
represent  the  termination  by  a  separate  sign,  thus  decomposing 
a  simple  term  into  two  or  more  terms,  they  may  be  denominated 
analytieal  or  decomposing  languages. 

This  distinction  being  establishea,  the  question  respecting  the 
origin  and  the  formation  of  the  Neo-Latm  idioms,  propounded 
in  rigorous  terms,  would  be  as  follows :  How  was  this  transition 
of  the  Latin  from  its  primitive  condition  of  a  synthetic  lan- 
guage to  the  condition  of  analytical  dialects  accomplished? 
Was  this  transition  merely  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  or 
was  it  brought  about  in  virtue  of  some  one  of  those  laws,  which 
are  known  to  preside  over  the  modifications  and  the  successive 
developments  of  languages  ?  This  is  a  very  important  and  a 
very  afcstruse  question.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  it  by  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  more  general  light 

It  is  a  singular  and  apparently  a  very  general  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  lan&^uages,  that  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  origin,  the 
more  complicated  they  are,  tlie  more  they  abound  in  ingenious 
and  subtle  grammatical  forms.  Among  the  same  people,  the 
most  ancient  grammatical  system  of  its  language  is  always  the  one 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  peculiarities  and  niceties. 
Among  two  different  and  unequally  civilized  nations,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  the  idiom  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  two  will  be 
the  one,  which  will  exhibit  the  most  artificial  mechanism. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  natural  procession  of  languages 
is  from  a  greater  to  a  less  number  of  forms ;  from  special  and 
from  bolder  forms  to  such  as  are  more  general  and  more  defi- 
nite, or,  in  other  words,  from  synthesis  to  decomposition.  It  is, 
however,  the  tendency  of  civilization  and  of  culture  to  suspend 
this  course,  and  to  render  it  as  slow  and  gradual  as  possible. 

When  a  language  has  once  submitted  to  a  fixed  grammatical 
system,  when  it  is  rich  in  monuments,  and  spoken  by  powerful 
and  cultivated  classes  of  society,  the  changes  which  tnen  take 

«  The  En}(li8li  as  well  as  French,  ia  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  author  gives  the 
ItormoU  in  tlM  origiaaL 
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place  in  it,  can  only  be  of  a  literary  character,  indicative  of  the 
variations  of  taste  m  the  art  of  writing,  and  not  affecting  the 
general  basis  of  its  grammatical  system.  But  by  the  side  of 
these  changes,  there  are  always  formed  a  number  of  dialects 
less  regular  and  less  pure,  spoKen  by  the  inferior  masses  of  the 

Sopulation,  and  in  which  the  natursd  tendency  of  languages  to 
ecompose  and  impoverish  themselves,  by  becoming  easier  and 
clearer,  operates  with  greater  liberty  and  success.  If  into  this 
state  of  things  some  great  and  sudden  revolution  is  introduced, 
bv  which  the  civilization  of  the  country  is  destroyed ;  if  the 
classes,  which  spoke  the  ^ammatical  idiom,  and  which  alone 
eonid  maintain  it  in  its  mtegrity,  are  annihilated,  then  this 
idiom  becomes  likewise  extinct.  It  may  remain  a^leamed  or  a 
sacred  language,  but  it  ceases  to  be  spoken  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.  It  becomes  supplantra  bpr  the  popular  dialects, 
and  they  continue  it  under  a  form,  which  diners  more  or  less 
from  the  primitive,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  decomposi- 
tion predominates  more  or  less. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring,  which  of  these  two  suc- 
oessive  forms  is  the  most  perfect  in  itself,  nor  for  reconciling 
the  idea  of  an  indefinite  intellectual  perfectibility  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  languages  toward  disintegration  and  im- 
poverishment. I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  remark,  that  the 
system  of  decomposition,  in  reducing  the  number  of  grammati- 
cal formulas,  ana  in  employing  only  those,  which  have  a  more 
general  value,  becomes  by  that  very  means  susceptible  of  a 
more  expeditious  and  of  an  easier  use,  and  that  to  some  extent 
it  renders  the  action  of  the  mind  or  its  ideas  more  palpable  to 
itself.  This  will  suffice  to  explain,  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
least,  the  progressive  decomposition  of  the  synthetic  languages. 
The  decomposed  idioms,  however,  after  having  once  been  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  synthetic,  assumes  very  soon  an  impor- 
tance, whicn  they  never  could  have  had  before.  They  are  in 
their  turn  polished  and  systematized,  they  become  the  organ 
of  a  poetry,  of  a  society,  and  they  then  assume  something  of  the 
fixedness  and  regularity,  as  well  as  of  the  destiny,  of  the  lan- 
guages, which  they  succeeded. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  these  generalities  by  a  few  particu- 
lar facts ;  and  there  are,  I  believe,  few  languages  of  any  anti- 
quity, and  possessed  of  literary  monuments  ot  a  certain  age, 
but  what  could  furnish  me  with  the  materials.  But  I  shall 
look,  by  way  of  preference,  for  what  I  want,  to  three  distin- 
guished languages,  which  have  so  many  analogies  in  common 
with  each  other,  and  the  destinies  of  which  are  so  much  alike, 
that  the  history  of  each  of  them  could  have  no  better  commen- 
tary than  that  of  Uie  other  two.    They  are  the  Sanscrit,  the 
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Greek  and  the  Latin  itself.  The  material  basis  and  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  these  three  languages  contain  so  many  and . 
such  striking  resemblances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
them  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
origin,  and  of  a  complete  identity  at  an  unknown  epoch  of 
antianity. 

Of  these  three  languages,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  first  that  had  its 
monuments,  a  literature  and  a  system  of  grammar.  Without 
pretending  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  monuments,  we 
may  confidently  affirm,  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  to  those  of  Homer  and  of  Ilesiod.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  which  in  the  absence  of  every  other,  I  should 
consider,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  anteriority ;  and 
it  is,  that  the  system  of  grammatical  forms  is  richer  and  more 
complete  in  the  Sanscrit,  than  in  the  Greek.  This  is  a  certain 
indication,'  that  the  former  had  been  seized  and  fixed  by  civili- 
zation and  by  science  at  an  epoch  much  nearer  to  their  com- 
mon origin.  Its  declension  has  eight  cases,  all  of  which  are 
indicated  by  characteristic  terminations,  and  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  the  form  of  the  radicals.  Tliis  system  of 
declension  is  consequently  a  very  rich  synthetic  one.  1  sus- 
pect, however,  that  at  a  remoter  period  it  must  have  been  still 
richer,  and  that  in  this  respect,  even  the  language  had  at  the 
time  of  its  present  grammatical  fixation  already  lost  some  of 
its  primitive  forms. 

The  Sanscrit  conjugation,  equally  rich  and  equally  varied, 
is  likewise  composed  of  synthetic  forms ;  but  here  the  princi- 
ple of  decomposition  has  already  insinuated  itself.  There  are 
already  certam  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  where  the  action  is 
expressed  not  by  a  simple  verbal  radical,  modified  by  certain 
terminations  or  by  affixes,  but  by  adjectives  or  participles, 
which  are  combined  with  a  verb  signiiying  to  he  or  to  make^ 
preciselv  as  in  French  or  English,  "fiiis  may  be  regarded  as  the 
germ  of  a  revolution  introduced  into  this  language. 

At  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  written  monuments,  the  Greek, 
as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit,  had  already  lost  several  of  its 
primitive  forms.  Its  declension  is  reduced  to  five  cases ;  the 
sixth,  which  is  called  the  ablative,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
the  dative,  and  being  only  determined  by  a  particle,  such  as 
the  prepositions  an,  etc.  It  thus  had  three  cases  less  than  the 
Sanscrit ;  or  in  other  words,  three  synthetic  forms  of  declension 
were  supplanted  by  so  many  analytical  forms.  The  principle 
of  decomposition  had  likewise  penetrated  into  the  conjugation. 
The  thira  person  plural  of  the  preterit  passive  was  formed  by 
adding  the  verb  ^  J^  to  a  participle. 

The  Latin  was  reduced  to  writing  much  later  even  than  the 
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Greek,  and  when  the  system  of  decomposed  or  periphrastic 
^ forms  had  already  supplanted  several  forms  of  tlie  opposite 
system.  Its  declension  nad  remained  in  the  same  state  as  the 
week,  but  in  its  conjugation  the  use  of  the  verb  to  he^  in  the 
capacity  of  an  auxiliary,  was  more  frequent.  Entire  verbs  had 
been  formed  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  a  substantive  or  a 
preposition  and  the  verb  suin^  as  for  example,  possum  (by 
eupnony  instead  o{  pot^um)^  ad-sum,  prcB-sum. 

After  having  once  been  consecratea  by  religious  documents, 
by  national  poems,  by  systems  of  grammar  founded  on  the  ex- 
amples of  the  first  writers,  these  three  languages  were,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  chiefs  and  the  higher 
classes  of  the  respective  nations.  Their  forms  became  to 
them  the  rule  for  writing  and  for  speaking.  Nevertheless,  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  disintegration  of  these  forms  was  always 
at  work  in  th^  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  not  examined  the 
Sanscrit  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  traces  of  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  this  tendency ;  but  they  are  visible  in  the  Latin  and  in 
flie  Greek.  We  find  in  the  best  writers  of  both  these  languages 
examples  of  the  unusual  and  anti-grammatical  employment  of 

Periphrastic  forms  of  conjugation,  instead  of  the  synthetic  forms, 
hey  occur  in  great  variety  in  Cicero,  in  Pindar,  in  Herodotus,  in 
Plato,  in  Sophocles,  and  without  any  sort  of  doubt  in  other  authors. 
Nevertheless,  examples  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  good  writers, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  licenses,  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  principles  of  synthetic  grammar.  They  might  be  said 
to  have  been  accidental  irruptions  of  the  dialect  of  the  multi- 
tude into  that  of  the  leamea  and  polished  classes. 

There  can  in  fact  be  no  doubt,  but  that  languages  so  compli- 
cated and  so  rich,  as  were  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Sans- 
crit, must  have  undergone  in  the  mouth  of  the  popular  masses 
numerous  and  systematic  modifications ;  which,  witnout  exceed- 
ing certain  limits,  went  nevertheless  so  far,  as  to  give  rise  to 
various  subordinate  dialects  more  simple  and  more  variable 
than  the  latter,  having  each  its  peculiar  vocabulary,  more  or 
less  different  from  the  general  one,  and  tending  each,  in  virtue 
of  a  certain  intellectual  indolence  or  hesitation,  to  substitute 
the  analytic  forms  in  place  of  the  synthetical.  The  direct  his- 
torical proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  popular  dialects  are  very 
scarce,  and  for  no  otlier  reason  than  that  the  nationality  of  a 
people  is  represented  by  the  idiom  cultivated  by  its  chiefs  and 
by  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  It  is  in  this  privileged 
idiom,  that  its  religious  doctrines,  its  laws,  its  grand  poetic  monu- 
ments are  composed.  But  time,  sooner  or  later,  introduces 
revolutions,  ana  thereby  brings  to  light  those  obscure  and 
despised  dialects,  which  history  at  first  disdained  to  notice. 
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As  long  as  there  was  a  great  political  power  in  India,  to 
maintain  the  institutions  and  the  antique  civilization  of  that , 
vast  country,  the  Sanscrit,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
civilization,  remained  a  living  language,  distinct  from  the 
popular  dialects  which  sprung  up  under  its  dominion.  But, 
when  in  conseouence  of  unknown  revolutions  and  at  an  un- 
known epoch,  the  Brahmins  had  lost  the  political  government 
of  Hindostan,  the  Sanscrit  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  after  that 
became  a  dead  and  learned  language.    In  social  life,  it  was  sup- 

Slanted  by  various  dialects,  and  the  relations  between  these 
ialects  and  itself  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Neo-Latin  and  the  Latin  of  the  classical  period.  The 
words  have  hero  undergone  similar  alterations ;  tiie  synthetic 
formulas  of  declension  and  of  coniugation  have  here  been  de- 
composed in  the  same  spirit,  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  method. 

At  a  much  later  epoch,  the  precise  date  of  which,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  establish,  the  ancient  Greek  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  revolution  from  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
and  it  was  likewise  succeeded  by  a  dialect  which  was  by  far 
less  complicated,  less  rich,  and  less  learned,  and  in  which  the 
principle  of  decomposition  that  had  presided  over  the  formation 
of  the  Neo-Hindu  dialects  prevailed  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  results. 

The  invasions  and  the  conquest  of  these  countries  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  their  linguistic  revolutions.  By  destroyinff 
the  ancient  civilization  and  the  ancient  languages  of  India  ana 
of  Greece,  they  thereby  transferred  the  place  and  the  functions 
of  the  latter  to  their  respective  popular  dialects.  But  they  did 
not  introduce  these  dialects ;  tney  found  them  already  made, 
and  they  scarcely  added  a  few  words  from  the  language  of  the 
conquerors. 

Now  the  extinction  of  the  Latin,  as  a  spoken  language,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  in  its  place,  is  a  revolu- 
tion, similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  which  occasioned  the 
extinction  of  the  Sanscrit  in  India  and  of  the  Greek  in  Greece, 
and  which  brought  the  popular  dialects  of  these  respective 
countries  into  vogue. 

Laying  aside  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  an  accidental 
or  a  local  character  in  the  historv  of  these  dialects,  we  find, 
that  they  all  appear  to  have  been  wrmed  in  virtue  of  the  same 
idea,  and  of  the  same  tendency  of  the  mind.  They  all  result 
from  the  development  of  the  same  germ  of  decomposition,  in- 
troduced from  the  remotest  antiquity  into  the  languages,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  introduced  by  way  of  an  exception 
and  in  opposition  to  the  synthetic  principle  of  these  languages. 
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In  all  of  them  the  development  was  brought  about,  if  not  to 
the  same  extent,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  the  same  end 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes.  Finally,  a  closer 
inspection  shows  them  all  to  be  the  identical  expression  of  one 
ana  the  same  general  fact,  as  the  secondary  form,  into  which 
the  system  of  synthetic  languages  naturally  tends  to  resolve 
itself. 

I  anticipate  an  objection,  in  the  shape  of  an  easy  hypothesis. 
It  will  be  urged,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  different  idioms  in  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose them  anterior  to  the  epoch,  when  the  synthetic  languages, 
of  which  they  are  the  decomposed  forms,  were  altered  or 
destroyed.  They  may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  the  pure 
and  simple  result  of  that  alteration. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  in  opposition  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  fact,  which  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  and  a  decisive  one ;  it  is,  that  all  these  idioms 
include  elements  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  materials,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived,  taking 
these  languages  at  the  moment  of  their  alteration  or  their  dis- 
appearance. 

Thus,  for  example,  several  of  the  Neo-Hindu  idioms  contain 
remains  of  languages,  which  were  anterior  to  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Brahmins.  Tliis  is  a  discovery,  made  by  a  young 
orientalist,  who  is  destined  to  make  many  others  no  less  inte- 
resting. Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  a  Hindu  idiom,  in  which 
such  vestiges  occur,  could  not  have  received  them  from  the 
Sanscrit,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  living 
speech.  Tliey  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  unknown 
epoch,  at  wnich  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  conquered  population  of 
India. 

The  modern  Greek  has  preserved  words,  which  belong  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  wiiich  were  not  contained  in  the  classi- 
cal Greek  at  the  epoch  of  its  extinction.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  word  vcpb,  water,  which  in  the  writted  Greek  exists  only  as 
a  derivative  in  the  name  of  the  Nereides  or  Nymphs.  The 
word  oKovria^  which  in  ancient  Greek  signifies  "  skins,  hides," 
has  in  modern  Greek  the  signification  of  "  garments,  clothes." 
Now,  it  seems,  that  it  could  not  have  assumed  this  signification, 
except  at  a  very  distant  epoch,  when  the  Greeks  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  animals.  The  modem  Greek  contains 
many  other  terms,  which  could  only  have  entered  into  it  during 
the  most  ancient  period  of  the  language. 

To  give  an  example  from  a  language,  which  is  still  nearer  to 
ns :  the  Italian  has  a  large  number  of  words,  which  do  not 
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come  from  the  Latin,  and  several  of  which  must  be  quite  as 
ancient  as  the  latter,  or  even  more  so. 

Finally,  I  have  shown  that  the  Romansh  idioms  of  Gaul  in- 
clude many  terms  from  the  primitive  languages  of  the  country, 
which  could  only  have  entered  into  them  long  before  the 
extinction  of  the  Latin.  It  is  evident,  that  all  these  dialects  of 
the  ancient  synthetic  languaffcs,  in  which  similar  elements 
occur,  must,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  have  been  contem- 
porarv  with  these  languages  themselves. 

I  shall  add  but  one  observation  on  the  hypothesis,  which 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  to  the  Germanic 
conquest,  and  to  an  intermixture  of  the  Teutonic  languages  and 
the  Latin ;  and  in  order  to  keep  within  the  definite  limits  of 
my  subject,  I  shall  restrict  this  observation  to  the  Eomansh  of 
tlie  South. 

Those,  who  have  advanced  the  opinion  of  a  Germanic 
influence  in  the  creation  of  this  idiom,  have  assumed  a  collision 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Provenjal 
would  have  been  the  immediate  and  the  necessary  result  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  inexactness  of  this  hypothesis.  But 
the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  even  ought  not,  in  making  it, 
to  have  overlooked  the  anterior  collision  between  the  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul  and  the  Latin — a  collision,  which  was  a 
forced  and  prolonged  one,  and  which  united  all  the  conditions, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  idiom  like  the  Provenfal, 
occupying  a  middle  ground  between  the  Latin  and  the  ancient 
languages  of  the  country. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  in  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  period  of  time,  to 
which  we  ought  to  refer  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Pro- 
vencal and  of  the  other  Keo-Latin  idioms.  All  these  idioms 
doubtless  existed,  as  popular  dialects,  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Germanic  invasions.  It  is  far  more  diflBcult  to  ascertain,  at 
what  particular  epochs  they  succeeded  the  Latin,  &nd  by  what 
a  succession  of  tentatives  they  were  fixed  and  polished ;  in 
short,  how  they  became  what  they  have  long  since  been,  and 
what  they  still  are.  I  shall  say  a  lew  words  on  these  questions, 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Pro- 
vencal. 

The  most  ancient  Provenjal  documents  thus  far  known  to  us 
among  those,  that  can  shed  some  light  on  the  history  of  this 
idiom,  are  contained  in  three  dilTcrent  manuscripts.  One  of 
these,  now  in  the  public  library  of  Orleans,  and  formerly  in  that 
of  the  Abbey  of  Floury  sur  Loire,  contains  quite  a  long  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  or  metrical  romance  on  the  tragical  end  of 
Boethius,  the  Iloman  senator,  who  was  condemned  to  death  by 
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the  order  of  Theodoric,  the  first  Gothic  king  of  Itahr.  The 
other  two,  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Martial  at  ^imogeSy 
are  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  They  coMtain,  among 
many  Latin  pieces,  a  few  in  the  Provencal,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  detail  somewhat  later.  The  question  here  is, 
simply  to  determine  their  date.* 

Tne  first  of  these  three  manuscripts,  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fleury,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  latest ;  and  those  of  Saint 
Martial  arc  scarcely  any  less  ancient.  Judging  from  several 
characteristics  exhibitea  by  them,  we  may  attribute  them  to 
Ae  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Now  the  Provencal 
pieces,  included  in  these  three  manuscripts  are,  doubtless,  of  an 
anterior  epoch ;  they  were  transcribed  into  them  from  other 
and  more  ancient  manuscripts.  Of  tliis  there  is  a  substantial 
proof,  at  least  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  which  however  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  number. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  pieces  to  be  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  older  than  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, they  would  have  been  composed  toward  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh. 
And  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  not  the  first  of  their 
kind.  Tliey  must  have  been  preceded  by  many  others  of  an 
inferior  and  cruder  order,  which  are  now  lost.  Tiie  only  one  of 
the  documents  preserved,  which  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  pieces  nere  described,  is  the  famous  oath  of  842.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  very  important  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  document  with  reference  either  to  the  history  of  the 
Provencal,  or  to  that  of  the  Romansh  languages  in  general. 
Nevertheless,  as  tlie  document  is  a  celebrated  one,  and  as  it  is 
customary  to  quote  it  in  every  discussion  on  the  origin  of  these 
languages,  I  consider  myself  likewise  bound  to  speak  of  it.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  even  with  a  certain  minuteness  and  detail,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  on  this  point,  a  different  opinion 
from  the  one  generally  received. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  event  to 
which  the  document  m  question  relates ;  this  preliminary  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  in  relation 
to  the  question,  w^hich  now  occupies  our  attention. 

The  dissensions  between  the  three  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  are  a  well-known  and  celebrated  fact  in  the 
history  of  France.  Tliey  gave  rise,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Carlovingians,  to  circumstances,  which  had  a  strong  resem- 

*  An  ftcconnt  of  these  mannRcripta  is  given  by  M.  Rajmonard,  in  the  second  Tolome 
of  Us  Choix  des  Ponies  dos  TroobAdoora.  The  fk^gment  on  Boethios  is  printed  on 
p.  4-47.    PkcM  and  fhigmento  deriTed  from  the  118.  of  Bk  Martial  on  p.  133-163— ftf. 
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bianco  to  those,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
had  declined  and  finally  become  extinct.  The  eldest  of  these 
three  brothers,  Lothaire,  who  had  received,  as  his  share  of  the 
paternal  inheritance,  the  title  of  emperor,  together  with  the 
majority  of  the  countries  subject  to  the  Frankish  dominion, 
was  entertaining  the  project  of  invading  them  all,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  two  brothers.  One  of  the  two,  Louis,  was  then  King 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  other,  Charles,  afterward  sumamed  the 
Bald,  king  of  Aquitania.  In  order  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemy,  they  formed  a  mutual  alliance  together; 
and  the  two  parties,  having  encountered  each  other  at  Fontenay, 
near  Auxcrre,  there  fougiit  the  terrible  battle  which  passes 
under  that  name.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides  was 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  and  yet  the  strife  was  not  decided  1 
The  three  brothers  repaired  their  enormous  losses  as  well  88 
they  could ;  they  raised  new  armies,  and  the  war  continued 
witn  singular  and  vacillating  changes,  the  details  of  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject. 

It  sufiices  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  of  the  year  842,  Lothaire,  after  various  unsuccessful 
movements,  found  himself  at  Tours,  entirely  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  his  future  course,  while  Louis  and  Charles  were  eflfecting  a 
conjunction  of  their  forces  at  Argentaria,  a  small  town  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  between  Basle 
and  Strasbourg.  There  the  two  brothers  resolved  to  make  a 
solemn  renewal  of  their  alliance  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies  and  of  their  leicdes  or  vassals  of  every  rank,  which  were 
all  assembled  in  the  open  air,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  camp. 

Louis  of  Germany,  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  began  to  speak 
first,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  which  he  made  a  declar- 
ation of  tne  new  wrongs,  of  which  Lothaire  had  been  guilty, 
both  against  himself  and  against  his  brother  Charles,  since  the 
battle  of  Fontenay,  and  of  the  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  two  brothers  to  consolidate  their  alliance  against  Lothaire. 
In  this  discourse,  Louis  addressed  himself  to  his  leudes  and  to 
his  soldiers — all  men  of  the  Germanic  race,  all  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  spoke  in  the  Teutonic  language. 
Charles  the  Bald  commenced  to  speak  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
peated to  his  army,  word  for  word,  but  in  the  Romansh  idiom, 
the  same  discourse,  which  Louis  had  just  addressed  to  his  own 
in  the  Germanic. 

After  this  address  to  their  respective  leudes  and  soldiers,  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  conclude  the  new  alliance  between 
themselves,  ihat  is  to  say,  they  pronounced  the  oaths,  which 
constituted  this  alliance.  The  following  is  an  English  version 
of  the  usual  formula  of  these  oaths : 
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"  For  the  love  of  God,  for  the  Christian  people  and  for  our 
mutaal  safety,  from  this  day  forward,  and  as  long  as  Gk>d  shall 

F've  me  power  and  knowledge,  I  will  defend  my  brother,  and 
will  aid  him  in  every  respect,  as  one  onght  to  defend  hjs 
brother,  provided  he  does  the  same  toward  me,  and  I  shall 
never  wittingly  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Lothaire,  which 
shall  be  detnmental  to  this  my  brother."  * 

Louis  was  the  first  to  pronounce  this  formula,  and  he 
addressed  himself  not  as  he  had  done  the  first  time,  to  the  vassals 
and  the  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  but  to  those  of  Charles ;  and 
on  that  account  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say  in  the  Komansh.  Charles  the  Bald,  binding  himself  in 
his  turn  to  the  men  of  his  brother,  swore  in  the  Germanic 
tongue.  Then  the  two  armies  pronounced  in  their  respective 
lan^agcs  a  special  oath,  in  which  each  of  them  promised  to 
the  King  of  the  other  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  own,  in  case  he 
should  command  anything  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gations of  his  oath.f 

Nithhard,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  has  left  us  an  inva- 
luable little  work  on  the  whole  of  this  war  between  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire — ^a  war,  in  which  he  himself  had  figured 
as  an  actor.  It  is  he,  too,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  text 
of  the  oaths  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  in  both  languages. 
My  task  requires  me  to  occupy  myself  only  with  those  which 
are  in  the  llomansh  idiom. 

From  these  circumstances,  such  as  tliey  present  themselves 
at  first  sight,  we  might  infer,  that  the  language  of  these  oaths 
was  that  of  all  the  Gallic  nationalities  to  which  thev  were 
addressed.  But  here  already  the  difiiculty  presents  itself,  as  to 
who  these  nationalities  were.  I  think  we  may  suppose  the 
army,  with  which  Charles  the  Bald  joined  his  brother  Louis  at 
Argentaria,  to  have  been  composed  of  the  same  national  ele- 
ments as  that  with  which  he  had  fought  at  Fontenay.  In  that 
event,  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  was  taken :  1st,  by  the 
Keustrians,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  men  from  the  country 
situate  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire;  2dly,  by  the  Bur- 

*  I  add  here  the  original  of  this  oath  or  pledge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader 
acme  conception  of  the  character  of  the  language  here  in  question.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  christian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  salvament,  dist  di  in  avant, 
in  ouant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  salvaraeio  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo«  et  in  ad- 
iadna  et  in  cadhnna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fhidra  salvar  dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi 
altresi  fazet :  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid  nunquam  prindrai  qui,  meon  vol,  cist  meon  ftadre 
Karle  in  damno  sit." 

t  The  Romansh  of  the  oath  pronounced  by  the  followers  of  the  respective  kings,  npon 
the  same  occasion,  is  as  follows :— **  8i  Lodhuvigssagrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo  Jurat, 
conservat ;  et  Karlos,  meos  sendra,  de  suo  part  non  lo  stanit;  ai  iq  retumar  non  lint 

{»oia ;  no  io,  ne  neuls  cui  eo  retumar  int  pois,  in  nulla  aiudha  contra  Lodhuwig  nun  li 
rer/'  Both  these  formulas,  together  with  the  corresponding  German  or  Frankish 
version,  the  reader  will  find  in  tne  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  via.:  Nithhardi  Hist 
Ub.  iii.  c.  6.- 
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gnndians ;  Sdlj,  by  the  Proven{alB  and  the  Aqnitanians ;  and 
among  the  latter  there  were  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  of  Poitou, 
of  Limousin,  and  of  Auvergne. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  different  nationalities, 
which  since  have  spoken,  and  which  still  speak,  idioms  so 
different  that  they  can  understand  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty, even  on  the  simplest  matters  of  ordinary  life — ^whe- 
ther they,  at  that  time,  had  but  one  and  the  same  idiom,  that 
of  the  oath  of  842 ;  or  whether  the  idioms  under  consideration 
exhibited  then  already  the  same  differences,  or  differences  pro- 
portionate to  those  which  we  have  observed  in  them  since ; 
and,  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  which  of  those  idioms  was  the 
one  employed  in  the  oath  of  842  ? 

To  discuss  these  questions,  and  others  that  might  suggest 
themselves,  with  reference  to  this  document,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  attributing  to  the  latter  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
authority  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  I  cannot  recog- 
nize. 

In  the  first  place,  Louis  the  German,  who  pronounced  the 
oaths  in  question,  was  born  in  Aquitania,  and  probably  in  that 

Eart  of  the  country  where  the  Romansh  of  the  South  was  used, 
►ut  we  do  not  know  where  he  was  educated ;  or  whether  he 
spoke  the  Romansh  at  all,  and  if  he  did,  what  dialect  of  it  he 
spoke.  And  if  he  really  ever  spoke  some  one  of  these  dialects, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Louis  had  in  a  ffreat  measure  for- 
gotten it,  durinff  the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  Germany, 
and  among  the  Germans.  There  is  no  room  for  the  supposition, 
that  the  Ilomansh  which  he  pronounced  in  842,  on  a  public 
occasion,  and  from  necessity,  was  a  very  pure  or  a  very  correct 
Komansh,  fit  to  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  idiom.  In  the 
second  place,  supposing  even  the  Itomansh  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man to  nave  been  very  correct,  difficulties  of  another  kind  will 
still  present  themselves.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  indi- 
cate or  to  delineate  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  writing  the 
words  of  an  uncultivated  language,  which  has  as  yet  no  set- 
tled orthography.  Is  there  not  something  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  philological  criticism  in  the  supposition,  which  is 
constantly  aavanced,  at  least  implicitly,  that  two  formulas  of 
an  oath  in  an  uncouth  idiom,  accidentally  inserted  in  a  book 
composed  in  Latin  and  by  a  German,  were  inscribed  there  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  represent  exactly  the  characteristic  forms  of 
that  idiom,  and  the  delicate  shades  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from,  the  Latin  ? 

We  are  so  much  the  more  authorized  to  suspect  imperfections 
of  orthography  in  this  document  from  the  fact,  that  its  lan- 
guage is  quite  indeterminate.    We  can  hardly  conceive,  how  a 

10 
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language  like  this  could  ever  have  sufficed  for  the  ordinary 
wants  and  relations  of  society,  however  little  advanced  in  civil- 
ization. In  a  word,  if  this  oath  was  reallj  pronounced,  such  as 
it  is  represented  to  us  by  the  orthography  in  which  we  have  it 
now,  it  is  more  natural  to  see  in  it  a  Latin  disfigured  by  arbi- 
trary, and  we  might  say,  by  individual  barbarisms,  than  of  a 
Latm  modified  according  to  the  rules  and  the  genius  of  the 
Romansh  idioms. 

This  document,  however,  is  none  the  less  curious  for  that,  nor 
is  its  historical  importance  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  im- 
perfections of  the  language.  It  proves,  that  from  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century,  Gaul  (witii  the  exception  of  certain  por- 
tions of  ancient  Austrasia)  Iiad  but  a  single  language,  divided 
into  dialects,  which  I  for  the  present  leave  out  of  consideration ; 
and  that  this  language  was  not  that  of  the  Grerman  conquerors, 
but  that  of  the  conquered — that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
flie  country.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  this  army  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  which  Louis  addressed  his  oath  in  the  Ito- 
mansh  idiom,  contained  men  of  the  Germanic  race.  This  being 
the  case,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things :  we  must  either  suppose 
that  this  language  had  become  that  of  the  Germans,  or  that  the 
ancient  idiom  of  the  latter  was  no  longer  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  national  transactions,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Frankish 
kings  to  the  masses  of  their  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  was  a 
victory  of  the  Romansh  over  the  Teutonic. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  the  existence  and  the  culture 
of  the  Romansh  dialects  previously  to  the  year  842,  is  derived 
from  historical  indications.  But  several  of  these  historical  indi- 
cations are  quite  remarkable.  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak 
of  the  measures,  adopted  in  the  year  813,  for  the  application  of 
all  tlicse  dialects  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  can  instance  a  trait  from  a  Latin  poem, 
composed  in  814,  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The  pnest  or 
monk,  who  is  the  author  of  this  piece,  exhorts  the  people  of 
Gaul  to  sliare  his  grief  and  to  celebrate  the  deceased  monarch 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Romansh  idiom.  This  is  an  indication,  that 
at  least  some  of  the  dialects  of  this  lan^age  were  then  more 
polished  and  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  oath  of  842 ;  for 
an^  poetic  attempt  in  the  latter,  however  timid  and  crude  we 
nught  suppose  it,  appears  to  be  an  impossibility. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Romansh-Pro- 
vencal  was  from  that  time — that  is  to  say,  from  the  eighth  and 
nintn  centuries — already  possessed  of  many  of  those  cnaracter- 
isticfonns,  shades  and  peculiarities,  which  at  a  later  period  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  Roman^  dialects.  A  certain,  though 
an  indirect  and  only  an  implicit  proof  of  this,  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  collection  of  the  civil  acts,  the  legal  deciedonB,  and  the 
transactions  between  private  individuals,  relating  to  the  epochs 
in  question.  The  Roman  law,  which  was  observed  in  those 
provinces,  required  the  records  of  all  these  acts  to  be  kept  in 
Latin ;  but  those  who  kept  these  records,  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  transmitted  by  a  sort  of 
oral  tradition.  They  were  consequently  every  moment  liable 
to  make  the  strangest  blunders  in  writing  that  language.  These 
blunders,  which  are  copied  after  the  forms  of  the  vul^r  idiom, 
furnish  us,  on  that  very  accoimt,  invaluable  data  for  uie  history 
of  the  latter.* 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  cite  and  to  explain  them  here  in  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  observe  thegeneral  met  I  shall  add,  that  this  influ- 
ence of  the  Eomansh-I^vengal  on  the  Latin  of  the  civil  transac- 
tions begins  to  make  its  appearance  during  the  eighth  century, 
and  goes  on  constantly  mcreasing  until  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh.  We  then  find  civil  documents,  which  are  in  pure 
Provencal  from  one  end  to  the  other.  From  the  tenth  century 
they  had  been  intermingled  with  Romansh  phrases,  which,  as 
they  were  destined  to  be  comprehended  by  everybody,  consti* 
tuted  the  most  essential  part  of  them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
these  legal  acts  or  documents,  and  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  redacted  by  the  clergy.  They  consequently  furnish 
us  an  mdication  of  the  measure  of  knowledge  possessed  by  t^ 
latter,  as  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned.  Si  589,  a  council  ot 
Narbonne  had  prescribed  the  rule,  that  no  man  should  be  or- 
dained a  deacon  or  a  priest,  who  had  not  received  a  liberal 
education,f  or  in  other  words,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
correct  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the  books,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
popular  dialect  of  this  language,  as  spoken  by  the  inferior 
classes  of  society.  Judging  from  subsequent  facts,  however, 
this  article  of  tne  council  of  Narbonne  was  very  badly  ob- 
served. 

When  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  we  see  the  priests,  the  judges  and  the  notaries, 
that  is  to  say  the  men,  who  were  required  by  their  profession  to 
know  the  Latin,  knowing  it  so  badly,  and  writing  it  in  such  a 
barbarous  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  language 

*  A  nomber  of  the  docmnents  alliided  to  here  by  the  author,  will  be  found  printed  la 
B«ynoaard'i  Choix  dei  PoMei  dee  Tronbadonn,  vol.  ]i,—Ed. 

T  Araodo  null!  liceat  episcoponim  ordinare  diaconom,  aut  presbTtemm  HieroM  igno- 

ranlem :  led  li  qui  ordinati  (tierint,  cogantnr  diacere et  li  peraevem- 

▼erit  deaidioee,  et  non  Tnlt  proflcere,  mittatnr  in  monaaterio,  quia  non  potest  edifcirt 
popnliun."  Can.  xL  At  a  later  date  CHiaiiemagne  iaroed  capitnlariea  to  the  aame 
eflbot.    In  oaa  of  them  he  reqnirea  the  prieit  to  he  able  to  compoae  eortet  tf  ytrfafat ,». 
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W88  then  no  longer  a  living  one ;  that  society  already  contained 
BO  longer  any  clasB  of  men  sufficiently  cnltiyated  to  speak  it ; 
and  fini^ly,  tnat  it  no  longer  existed,  except  nnder  the  decom- 
posed and  popular  form  of  the  Bomansh. 

It  was  in  those  same  localities,  where  the  Latin  had  been 
ipoken  most  generally  and  with  the  greatest  correctness,  that 
the  Bomansh,  bj  which  it  was  replaced,  must  have  preserved 
more  of  its  original  materials  and  forms,  and  acqnirea  the  cha- 
racter and  the  authority  of  a  polished  and  regular  idiom  much 
•Doner  than  anywhere  else.  This  observation,  added  to  a  few 
other  comparisons,  would  point  to  Karbonne,  as  the  place, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  purest,  the  most  homogeneous  of  those 
Neo-Latin  idioms,  to  the  one  which  must  naturally  have  served 
m  a  model  to  the  rest. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  that  in  perpetuating  the  Latin,  the  Bo- 
mansh may  be  said  to  have  innented  its  authority  and  its  privi- 
Uwes.  It  followed  up  the  conquest  of  the  former  over  those 
pnmitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  were  then  still  remaining.  It 
eontinued  to  crowd  the  Basque  toward  the  Pyrenees ;  a  lan- 

Siage,  which  at  that  time  was  much  more  extensively  spoken 
an  it  is  now,  in  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of  ancient  Aqui- 
taine.  Finally,  it  was  under  this  new  form  of  the  Bomansh, 
that  the  Latin,  by  triumphing  over  the  Teutonic  idioms  of  en- 
tire Gaul,  became  the  language  of  the  German  conquerors ;  all 
the  influence  of  the  latter  bemg  confined  to  the  introduction  of 
a  few  words  from  their  idioms. 

The  system  of  decomposition,  which  presided  over  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Keo-Latin  languages,  did  not  advance 
to  its  utmost  limit.  The  system  of  these  lan^ages  still  retained 
a  considerable  number  of  synthetic  formulas.  The  wonderful 
harmony,  with  which  all  these  languages  comport  themselves 
with  reference  to  the  Latin,  either  m  approximating  or  in  devi- 
ating from  it,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  kind.* 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  they  all 
icgect  the  passive  form,  and  they  replace  it  by  formulas,  com- 
posed of  a  passive  participle  and  of  the  verb  to  be.  In  the 
active  voice,  they  all  retain  the  same  synthetic  tenses,  as  for 
azample,  the  present  and  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 

They  all  decompose  the  same  tenses;  for  instance,  the  perfect 
and  tne  future ;  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  there  is  this 

^  Those  of  the  readen  of  thig  Tolmne.  who  mtj  htve  Uie  curioeftjr  to  ezamiDe  into 
te  detaili  of  this  iBt€reitte|r  nbject,  will  fl»d  an  nTalnable  aid  in  iNci'  '*  GrairtDatik 
der  Romaniachta  Bpncban,^  which  traati  of  all  tha  laogvagci  derifcd  tton  the  Latin.— 
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remarkable,  that  all  the  Neo-Latm  idioms  compound  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner:  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  denoting  the 
action,  is  ioined  to  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  have. 

They  all  connect  an  article  with  nouns,  which  has  the  gram- 
matical value  of  the  Latin  pronoun  Ulej  and  which  is  formed 
from  this  pronoun. 

Finally,  they  all  preserve  remains  and  the  same  remains  of  the 
declension  of  the  Latin  pronouns. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  observe,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  the  effect  either  of  chance,  or  of  imitation,  or  of 
mere  convention.  It  could  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  one  of 
those  general  laws,  which  preside  over  the  revolutions  of  all 
lansuag^. 

'Hie  Troven^al^  taken  at  the  degree  of  development  and 
refinement,  at  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  exhibits  it^ 
is  richer  in  fframmatieal  forms,  than  anv  other  of  the  Neo-Latia 
idioms.  It  nas,  for  example,  two  conditionals  present,  both  of 
which  are  synthetic.  It  has  a  remnant  of  a  declension  for  sub- 
stantives, a  nominative  and  an  accusative  case,  both  of  whiok 
are  capable  of  assumingtwo  or  three  different  forms,  according 
to  that  of  the  noun.  Kas  it  preserved  all  this  from  the  Latifii 
or  has  it  assumed  it  in  the  course  of  its  successive  develop- 
ments? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  opinions ;  tho 
other  would  be  liable  to  too  many  difficulties.  The  literal  IVo» 
venial  as  the  poets  of  the  twelfth  century  wrote  it,  may  hame 
been  and  probably  was  spoken  in  the  smaller  courts  of  Ao 
South,  ana  by  the  feudal  and  chivalric  classes.  But  it  cei^ 
tainly  never  was  the  language  of  the  multitude  at  large.  The 
idiom  of  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  of  a  poorer,  a  homelier  and 
a  cruder  kind.  There  was  therefore  a  rustic  Provencal  and  a 
grammatical  Proven^l,  as  in  more  ancient  times  there  ha4 
been  a  rustic  Latin  and  a  grammatical  Latin.  The  analogy  does 
not  stop  here.  In  consequence  of  the  disasters,  which  annilii^ 
lated  the  Proven^l  civilisation,  the  polite  idiom  of  the  Tronb*- 
dours  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  countries,  in  which  it  onoe 
had  flourished,  had  nothing  left  but  popular  dialects,  whick 
sliU  continue  to  exist,  though  very  greatly  modified  by  the 
French.  This  was,  in  miniature,  the  same  revolution  with  that, 
which  had  substituted  the  Bomansh  of  the  South  in  place  of  tlie 
Latin. 

But  these  considerations  touch  already  upon  other  questiona. 
1  shall  again  have  occasion  to  return  to  them ;  but  for  the  pr^ 
sent  I  shall  not  pursue  them  any  further ;  for  I  must  hasten  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  development  of  a  popular  Uteris 
tore  in  the  south  of  Franee. 
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CHAPTEB  VUL 

THB  EABLIB8T  USB  OF  THE  PBOTElfQAL  AS  EXHIBTED  TR  THE  LTTERA- 

TUBE  OF  THE  HOUES. 

At  the  time  when  the  Latin  ceased  to  bo  a  living  language 
in  Oanl,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centnrj 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  the  difference  between  the  popular 
dialects,  by  which  it  was  supplanted,  was  much  greater  dian  it 
has  been  since.  The  fira^entarj  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
idioms  of  the  country  which  are  still  visible  in  them  at  the 
present  time,  were  then  more  numerous,  and  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  Latin,  though  constituting  the  foundation  of  tnem  all, 
did  not  predominate  in  all  to  the  same  extent. 

It  needed  a  powerful  and  a  continuous  influence,  an  influence 
superior  to  that  which  the  political  authoritv  of  llie  age  could 
anpplj,  to  subject  all  these  idioms  to  some  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, to  some  common  rules,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
expression  of  some  other  wants  than  the  urgent  and  vulgar 
necessities  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church, 
which  rendered  this  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  France. 

Toward  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church 
of  the  West,  which  had  preserved  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  its 
liturgy  and  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  per- 
ceived, that  the  Christians  under  its  spiritual  direction  no 
longer  comprehended  that  language,  ana  it  then  reflected  on 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  serious  inconvenience.  The  first 
measures  which  it  adopted  with  reference  to  this  end,  date  from 
the  year  81S,  the  last  ^ear  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Sensible  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  strength,  and  hencdTorth 
more  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  church  than  with  those 
of  the  state,  this  monarch  desired,  before  his  exit  from  life,  to 
introduce  a  ^neral  plan  of  reform  into  the  discipline  of  the 
ohurches  of  nis  empire,  which  really  were  very  much  in  need 
of  it  For  this  nurpose  he  convoked  five  provincial  councils, 
whidi  aasemblea  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  five  different 
places  of  the  empire,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
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Tenience  of  the  end  proposed.  One  of  these  councils  was 
held  at  Aries,  another  at  Maintz,  a  third  at  Rheims,  the  fourth 
at  Ch&lons  on  the  Sadne,  and  the  fifth  at  Tours. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  my  subject,  to 
know  the  precise  date  of  each  one  of  these  councils ;  out  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  the  three  which  I  have  named 
first  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  on  what  evidence  I  know  not,  that  those  of  Chalons 
and  Tours  were  the  last. 

We  know  to  a  certainty,  that  all  these  councils  were  convoked 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  it  might  be  surmised  from  the  manifest  conformity  between 
their  respective  canons,  at  least  as  far  as  their  general  purport 
and  their  substance  is  concerned.  But  the  more  conspicuons 
this  conformity  is  in  the  great  majority  of  points  and  on  the 
most  important  of  them,  the  more  remarkaole  and  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation  are  its  discrepancies  on  certain  parti- 
cular points  and  especially  on  that,  by  which  all  these  councils 
link  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  Bomansh  idioms  of 
France. 

In  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Maintz  the  bishops  are  required 
to  adapt  their  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  to  preach  to  them  in  the  Teutonic  idiom.  But  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  idiom  does  not  enter  into  my  subject,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  council  in  question. 

That  of  Eheims  enjoined  it  on  tne  ecclesiastics  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  adopt  the  vulgar  language  of  the  country  in  the  relieious 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  same  injunction  was  made  by 
the  council  of  Tours,  and  specified  with  some  additional  details, 
which  are  an  evidence  of  the  just  importance  attached  to  this 
measure  by  the  clergy  generally. 

The  assistant  bishops  were  ordered  to  employ  the  Tudesque 
or  Teutonic  language  m  instructing  the  Franxish  inhabitants  of 
their  dioceses  in  the  creed  and  in  their  duties  as  Christians,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  Linmia  Homana  or  the  Homansh  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  same  decree  contains 
the  special  provision,  that  the  instruction,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  was  to  be  conveyed  in  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Latin,  was  to  discuss  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life,  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one  and  of  obtaining  the 
other,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  last  jud^ent.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  homilies  to  be 
preached  on  these  various  subjects  were  first  to  be  composed  in 
Latin,  and  to  be  afterward  translated  into  the  vulgar  idiom.* 

*  The  oanoiu  of  the  retpootiTe  ooimoili  re fenred  to  br  the  Author  are  ts  follows : 
ConcO.  Toron.    Can.  zftt.    "Vtonm  est  ananimttatt  nostrs,  vt  qoilibet  episeopnt 
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The  canons  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Ch&lons  make  no 
proTisions  of  the  kind ;  thej  saj  nothing  either  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  or  of  the  language,  in  which  this 
instruction  was  to  oe  conveyed.  But,  supposing  the  omission 
to  have  been  a  real,  that  is  to  say,  an  involuntary  one,  on  the 

S^art  of  the  two  councils,  a  remedy  was  soon  alter  provided 
or  it. 

Charlemagne  deemed  it  proper  to  confirm  by  a  special  capi- 
tulary all  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  ordained  by  the  five  coun- 
cils. As  far  as  the  application  of  the  vulgar  idioms  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  tne  people  was  concerned,  this  capitu- 
lary was  based  on  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tours,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  from  that  time  became  a  law  of  the 
empire,  so  that  in  every  part  of  Oaul  the  dergv  were  equally 
required  to  use  the  idiom  of  their  parishioners  in  their  preaching. 

Judging  a  priori  and  from  probability,  these  decrees  which 
imposed  on  the  bishops  and  on  the  clergy  the  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating the  respective  dialects  of  their  parishioners,  must  have 
Iiad  a  prompt  and  a  decided  influence  on  the  fixation  and  the 
culture  of  tnese  idioms.  It  is  true,  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy 
was  then  immersed  in  an  incredible  ignorance.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  the  priests  and  many  of  the  monks  had  still  a 
smattering  of  Latin  grammar.  In  the  north  of  Gaul,  where 
the  restoration  of  learning,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
CSiarlemagne,  had  been  attended  with  some  happy  results,  there 
were  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  had  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin.  To  this  knowledge  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  added  a  certain  degree  of  intdligence  and  dis- 
cernment, and  it  would  seem,  that  the  Bomansh  idioms  could 
only  gain  by  being  spoken,  and  still  more  by  being  written  by 
them. 

I. say  written,  because  the  council  of  Tours  and  the  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne  made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  tran^ate  the 
exhortations,  which  thepr  had  first  composed  in  Latin,  into  the 
Bomansh  dialect  of  their  hearers.  Now,  this  obli^tion  of  thus 
comparing  the  mother  tongue  and  the  derivative  idiom  naturally 
led  to  the  perception  and  the  determination  of  their  analogies. 


bAbMt  komiliM  oontfaentes  neeeMtrlM  admonltionef,  quibm  snbjeotl  erndttntnr;  Id 

Mt  de  flde  Catholfca,  proot  capere  poMint et  at  •Mdem  komiliM  qolioM 

•perte  tnauiSkrTt  iiiaeai  in  ruttieam  Romatmm  Ungmamf  end  HuodUeawi^  qmo  facikmB 
mmcH  pomtU  iuUUigen  qiut  die%uiimr,"    Goneil.  Morimt.    Can.  zzr.    **  De  officio  pr»- 

dintkmla NonqaamUmendesitdiebiisdominiolf  ftotfestiTitotibiM,  qol  ver- 

bnm  Dei  predicet,  jmxta  amod  udiOigtrt  nulgui  pouU,"  ConcO.  Bbem.  il.  Ckn.  z?. 
^  Ut  epitoopi  sermones  et  nomillat  ■anctomm  patrmn,  proot  omnei  intelligere  ponint, 
ncipidfaiii  prtmridaUm  Hmm  pnedlcare  itiideai"  The  eapttnlanr  of  CharMmunio,  bj 
which  the  iiganctlon  of  tnese  canons  was  made  a  law  of  the  empire,  is  in  the  followinff 
words:  **  Da  offldo  pr»dicatio&ia,  nt  /Mtefnai  te<  wmlmmri»  jwjiMiin  taCeWfcrt  fm9U 
Miidiie  flat"    Capitulm  aimi  r^gni  mi  jdiL  oap.  xiT..-JSi^ 
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There  was  now  a  fixed  and  common  standard,  to  which  all  the 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  Bomansh  dialects,  in  order  to 
regulate  and  to  extend  their  usage,  mi^ht  be  naturally  and 
easily  referred.  From  this  moment,  the  Latin  was  destined  to 
recover,  in  part  at  least  and  as  a  learned  language,  the  influenoei 
which  it  Jost  as  a  living  one. 

In  all  probability  this  must  have  been  the  course  of  things. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  are  ignorant  of  what  it  really  was. 
80  far  from  being  able  to  say,  what  influence  the  councils  in 
question  may  have  exerted  on  the  culture  of  the  Bomansh 
idioms,  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  canons  were 
observed. 

This  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  explainable,  as  far 
as  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Gh&lons  are  concerned,  which 
do  not  make  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  vulgar  idioms.  It  is 
more  remarkable  in  regiud  to  those  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours,  by 
which  the  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  people  in  its  vernacular 
dialects  is  so  explicitly  and  so  emphatically  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  under  their  jurisdiction.  iTot  only  does  tlie  Bomansh 
not  contain  the  least  literary  fragment,  the  existence  of  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  two  last-named 
councils,  but  there  is  not  even  a  vestige  of  historical  evidence, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existed. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  mention  is 
made  of  some  works  in  the  Bomansh-French,  composed  by 
ecclesiastics  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  public 
We  find,  for  example,  allusions  to  certain  lives  of  the  Saints, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  dialect  of  Bouen  by  Thibaut 
of  Vernon,  canon  of  the  church  of  that  citv,  about  the  year 
1053 ;  but  facts  like  these  are  too  remote  to  be  referred  to  the 
councils  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours. 

I  revert  now  to  the  omission,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in 
the  two  councils  of  Aries  and  Ch&lons.  It  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  intimately  connected  with  my  subject,  to  allow  me  to 
pass  it  over  without  a  few  reflections,  lliis  omission  having 
taken  plftce  simultaneously  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  in 
two  different  assemblies,  and  affecting  an  object  of  great  general 
interest,  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  it  to  a  mere  inattention  or 
forgetfulness.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
two  councils  in  question  did  not  prescribe  tne  same  rules  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  which  those  of  Bheims 
and  of  Tours  had  prescribed,  it  was  because  they  did  not  deem 
this  prescription  as  necessary,  as  the  latter  had  found  it  to  be. 
And  if  we  wish  to  state  this  somewhat  vague  hypothesis  with  a 
little  more  precision,  we  must  say,  that  in  tne  countries,  to 
which  the  decrees  of  the  two  councils  had  referencci  the  Latin 
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was  still  generally  understood  in  818,  or  else  that  at  that  time 
the  vulgar  dialects  were  already  applied  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  inhabitants. 

Taken  within  certain  limits,  these  two  hypotheses  are  by  no 
means  incompatible ;  and  they  are  both  admissible  in  regard  to 
those  countries,  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Aries.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  will  appear  from  the 
subsequent  development  of  facts. 

I  have  alreadv  nad  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  results  of  tne  restoration  of  learning,  which  took  place 
under  Charlemagne,  important  and  decisive  as  thev  were  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  South. 
One  of  these  results  was,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Latin  literature 
and  culture  from  the  latter  country  into  another.  Of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastical  personages,  more  or  less 
known  from  their  Latin  writings,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries,  more  than  a  hundred,  some  of 
which  are  Gallo-Eomans  and  others  Franks,  belong  to  the 
North ;  and  these  are  in  every  respect  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  number.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  professional  learning  and 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  South  on  this  point  must  necessarily  have  proved 
pernicious  to  its  discipline.  This  is  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  many  times,  and  the  moment  has  now  arrived  forgiving 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  it ;  but  this  fact  partly  depends 
upon  another,  which  I  shall  now  explain  in  a  few  words. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Christian  church  was  originally  not 
very  definitely  settled,  nor  very  uniform.  On  manv  points  of 
secondary  importance,  every  church  had  its  peculiar  usages. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hymns,  which  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  cultus,  were  nowhere  alike.  Every  priest  adopted 
or  composed  new  ones  at  his  pleasure. 

A  license  like  this,  in  an  age,  when  the  reminiscences  of 
paganism  were  still  alive  with  all  their  seductive  allurements, 
was  attended  with  its  inconveniences.  It  could  introduce  into 
the  Christian  liturgy  compositions,  which  were  strangely  out  of 
place  in  it ;  and  indeed  accidents  of  this  kind  did  not  fail  to 
happen.  It  was  the  Greek  priests  and  even  the  patriarchs,  who 
gave  the  example  of  the  scandal.  The  historian  Cedrenus 
reproaches  Thcophylact  for  having  admitted  profane  songs 
among  the  chants  of  the  church  at  Constantinople.* 

*  Cedrennt  represents  the  entire  lifs  of  the  patriarch  ai  a  loandalonB  insnit  to  reU> 
gioB.  He  accoaea  him  of  having  kept  over  two  thonaand  horses  in  his  stables,  which 
M  fed  not  on  haj  or  cerealia,  bat  on  the  choicest  fhiits,  seasoned  with  Uie  most  deli- 
elovs  winta ;  of  haTing  introduced  the  evitom  of  celebratinf  the  tutttnlM  of  the  Sainti 
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From  the  East  tho  eyil  made  its  way  to  the  West,  and  par- 
ticnlarlj  to  those  countries,  which  by  reason  of  their  position 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  direct  and  frequent 
communications  with  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  obliged 
to  expunge  from  the  ritual  of  several  cnurches  hymns  composed 
by  pnvate  or  unclerical  authors,  and  to  interdict  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  holy  offices  the  use  of  every  book  that  was  not  sanctioned 
as  canonical. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gaul  does  not  inform  us  of  what 
happened  there  in  this  respect.  But  it  was  probably  the  same 
abuse,  that  provoked  one  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies,  which 
condemns  all  apocryphal  histories  and  proscribes  the  public 
reading  of  any  but  canonical  books,  of  any  pieces,  but  such  as 
were  truely  Catholic  and  sanctioned  by  venerable  authori- 
ties.* 

in  regard  to  the  churches  of  the  South  in  particular,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  abuse  in  question  was  carried  to  a  scandalous 
extent  bv  them.  Agobard,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  diea  toward  the  year  840,  relates,  that,  in  taking  possession 
of  his  church,  he  found  an  antiphonary,  compiled  by  a  chore- 
piscopus,  by  the  name  of  Amalric,  and  interspersed  throughout 
with  pieces,  which  the  compiler  had  inserted  on  his  own 
authonty  and  according  to  his  personal  caprice.  Now,  these 
pieces  were  so  indecent,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pious 
oishop  himself,  ^^  that  no  one  could  read  them  without  being 
stmcK  with  shame,  and  without  blushes  in  his  face." 

The  pieces,  which  I  am  about  to  produce  as  specimens  of  tho 
literary  acquirements  and  taste  of  tne  monks  and  priests  of  tho 
South,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  contain  nothing  of 
so  scandalous  a  character.  But  they  are  nevertheless  striking 
examples  of  the  prodigious  iterance  of  those  priests  and  of  tho 
astonishing  liberty  of  imagination,  which  they  added  to  diis 
ignorance.  Thev  are  founa  in  the  two  manuscripts  from  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Martial,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  reverting  for  a  moment 
here. 

These  manuscripts  consist  of  a  collection  of  fragments  of 

wHli  oraieB  and  profanitief ,  wUcli  Cedreniu  saya  were  vet  in  Togue  in  hia  day ;  and 
finally  ot  having  admitted  diabolical  dances,  obscure  rociferations,  and  obscene  aonffs. 
borrowed  from  the  brothel,  into  the  cnltoa  of  the  church.— He  was  killed  br  a  mil 
from  one  of  hia  horses.  Cedreni  Historiamm  compendlnm  (Ed.  Bekker),  toI.  ii.  p. 
333-383.-1:4. 

*  The  capitatary  is  simply :  **  Ut  canonici  libri  tantnm  legantnr  in  ecclesia."  Bot  it 
is  made  with  direct  refsrence  to  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  it  adopts  as  a  law  of  the  empire.  The  canon  is  tiie  69th :  **  Non  oportti 
ab  iikiitptaimoB  eossponlot  H  9ulgan§  did  In  ecolesiis,  neqne  libroa,  qui  sunt  extra  caao- 
nem  legere.  nisi  solos  canonicos  novi  et  Teteris  Testament!."  The  books  conaidtnd 
as  canonical  are  then  enumerated.— wEd. 
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various  ages  and  by  different  hands,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  ancient  of  which  date,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  from  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  These 
fra^ents  may  have  successively  belonged  to  different  monas- 
tenes  or  to  different  churches  of  the  South.  The  pieces,-  which 
they  contain,  are  with  few  exceptions  extracts  from  the  Christ- 
ian liturgy,  some  in  Latin  and  others  in  Romansh.  They  were 
all  intended  to  be  sung  at  the  celebration  of  particular  festivals 
or  ceremonies,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  written  witli  their 
musical  notation  under  each  line.  Such  of  these  pieces,  as  are 
composed  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  I  shall  consider  presently;  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  say  a  few  words  on  those  that  are  in 
Latin. 

^  TSie  latter  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  appertains  to  the 
liturgv  as  sanctioned  by  the  more  or  less  general  usage  of  the 
churches;  the  other  consists  of  pieces  of  imagination — the 
works  of  unknown  authors,  apparently  by  monks  and  priests  of 
the  South,  who  at  their  pleasure  introduced  them  mto  the 
ritual  of  their  churches  among  the  number  of  its  hallowed 
chants  and  prayers.  These  pieces  being  very  numerous,  I  shall 
onl^  dwell  on  such  as  are  best  calculate  to  illustrate  the  facts, 
which  I  desire  to  establish. 

There  is  one  of  them,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  as  far 
as  its  argument  is  concerned,  but  which  still  deserves  some 
notice  on  account  of  its  metrical  execution.  This  is  a  poetical 
narrative  of  the  heroic  adventure  of  Judith  with  Holofemes ; 
and  this  narrative  is  in  stanzas  or  couplets  of  six  verses  each, 
irrc^larljr  rhymed  and  composed  of  a  number  of  syllables, 
which  varies  U'om  six  to  eiMit  In  re£nund  to  its  diction,  the 
piece  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  oarbarous  blunderB  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  words  are  Latin,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  but  they  are  nearly  always  incorrectly  employed,  and 
the  sentences  are  constructed  after  the  manner  ana  the  genius 
of  the  romances.  In  regard  to  its  character  and  tone,  the 
piece  is  a  popular  romanza  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  it  is  solely  on  this  account,  that  I  have  noticed  it,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  a  fact,  which  is  now  about  to  become 
apparent  by  degrees.  A  few  couplets  of  this  piece,  translated 
without  the  slightest  change  of  construction  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity,  save  nere  and  there  the  correction  of  a 
barbarism  or  of  a  phraseological  vice,  which  it  is  impossiblo 
to  reproduce,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  con* 
▼ey: 

*'  Being  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, — Nebuchadneizar 
ondertook  to  raise  a  war — against  the  nations  and  the  king- 
doms—even against  Jerusalem." 
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**Then  he  sammoned  Holofemes — ^the  commander  of  his 
forces : — March  against  the  nations,  said  ho : — marcli  to  war 
against  the  West. — ^Let  thy  hand  give  grace  to  no  one : — ^let 
it  never  spare  the  sword." 

"  Herenpon  Holofemes  assembled — ^generals  and  soldiers, — 
officers  and  tribunes, — all  the  archers,  and  undoing  sundry 
nations, — ^he  marched  on  to  Betulia." 

"  Jews,  in  this  city, — were  the  multitude : — ^they  adored  the 
God  of  heaven, — the  Saviour  of  mankind ; — and  they  drove 
back  Holofemes, — ^battling  bravely  in  the  ftiy." 

"With  fasting  and  with  tears, — ^in  sack-cloth,  coarse  and 
rough, — the  people  were  afflicted, — they  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
— ^that  from  the  enemy's  hand — he  nught  redeem  his  ser- 
vants.'* 

"  Upon  a  certain  day,  Holofemes, — ^in  a  ffreat  rage — ^began 
to  say  to  his  men: — Who  are  these  people? — ^Who  is  this 
nation,  that  will  not  bend — ^to  my  commanament  f "  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  rest  is  in  precisely  the  same  popular  style,  and  with* 
out  any  more  decided  reflection  of  the  oriental  tone  of  the  origi- 
nal story. 

I  pass  now  to  another  piece,  of  which  I  would  also  like  to 

five  an  idea,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  Tliis  is.  a  sort  of 
ymn,  an  ode,  an  idyl ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  char- 
acterize it  In  a  word,  it  is  a  poem,  composed  by  some  ffood  old 
Aquitanian  or  Provencal  monk,  with  a  pious  intention,  and 
destined  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.  This  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  aimed  at  the  graces  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  an 
eWant  latinity  ;  but  the  more  he  strives  to  rise  above  a  trivial 
ana  popular  tone,  the  more  conclusively  he  proves,  tliat  tliis 
tone  was  soon  to  become  that  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South.  In  the  first  four  or  five  strophes,  tlie  author's  aim 
seems  to  be  to  describe  the  celestial  choiris,  celebrating  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  the  power  of  Uie  Creator.  The  subse- 
quent strophes  contain  a  sort  of  a  description  of  spring  and  an 
invocation  of  the  nightingale  or  Philomela,  as  our  classical 
monk  terms  the  songstress  of  the  grove, — an  invocation,  in 
which  the  attempt  at  elegance  appears  in  the  most  grotesque 
contrast  with  a  congeries  of  Latm,  Orcek  and  Romansh  epi- 
thets, piled  one  against  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  huddled 
toseUier  by  the  merest  caprice  of  hazard. 

The  more  strange  and  barbarous  all  this  appears,  the  more  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  rive  some  notion  of  it  I  therefore  sub- 
join here  what  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  of  it,  and  widi 
the  sense  and  the  consistency  I  have  oeen  able  to  put  into 
it,  I  can  only  guarantee  one  thingi  and  this  is,  that  I  have  done 
no  injustice  to  the  orig^al. 
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^^  The  choirs  of  angels  in  the  sky  make  their  golden  tongaes 
resound." 

"  They  celebrate  perpetually  by  their  canticles  the  king  of 
ages  reigning  there  p 

*^  Him,  who  created  the  twinkling  stars  of  heaven,  who  separ- 
ated the  land  from  the  waters;" 

^^  Who  has  created  all  things  for  his  glory ;  the  reptiles  and 
the  birds.'* 

*^Fair  spring  reigns  in  the  flowering  woodland ;  the  earth 
produces  herbs,  the  forest  puts  forth  veraant  foliage."^ 

^^  There  sing  a  multitude  of  birds ;  the  smallest  is  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest,  the  most  brilliant  voice." 

"  It's  Philomela,  who  having  reached  some  woody  eminence 
and  a^tating  tree-top,  contmues  her  melodious  complaint, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  dark  night." 

^^  Why,  little  bird,  dost  thou  not  cease  to  sing  so  plain- 
tively! Dost  thou  aesire  to  vanquish  with  thy  melody  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre  ?" 

^^  The  girl  who  plays  the  dulcimer  stands  listening  to  thee  ; 
and  princes  lie  awake  to  lend  their  ear  to  thee  and  praise  the 
sweetness  of  thy  song." 

"  Wearv  thy  little  gorge  no  longer  I  cease  to  importune  with 
thy  warbling  notes  those  who  desire  to  sleep !" 

"  But  what !  Thou  naughty  bird,  thou  aost  persist  in  sing- 
ing !  Thou  dost  neglect  tny  nourishment,  wouldst  ravish  ful 
the  world  with  songs  1" 

*^  All  listen  to  thee,  but  there  are  none  to  bring  thee  help, 
save  he  who  has  endowed  thee  with  thy  voice." 

^^  But  when  the  summer's  come,  the  bird  is  silent ;  it's  only 
occupied  with  its  young  brood ;  and  it  expires  amid  the  frosts 
of  wmter." 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  any  one  should 
ever  have  been  found  capable  of  producing  the  text,  from 
which  I  have  just  translated  a  specimen.  But  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  literature  and  of  the  discipline  of  the  monks,  who 
could  chant  such  nonsense — chant  in  churches,  during  aivine 
service,  and  carefully  record  it  on  parchment,  at  a  time  when 
parchment  was  denied  the  writings  of  Cicero  t. 

But  we  have  not  finished  yet  I  have  to  quote  one  piece 
more.  This,  however,  1^  at  least  no  longer  a  prodij^r  of 
barbarity.  The  Latin,  though  insipid  and  familiar,  is  yet 
sufficiently  grammatical  to  admit  of  an  exact  rendering,  which 
the  piece  well  deserves  on  account  of  its  singularity.  It  is  in 
stanzas  of  six  verses  each,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  dialogue  between  two  interlocutors,  between  a 
lover  and  his  mistress,  of  whom  the  former  is  supposed  to 
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pronounce  the  first  four  stanzas  and  the  latter  the  remaining 
two, 

FIBST  INTEBLOCUTOB,  OB  THE  LOVER. 

"  Pray  come,  mj  charming  friend,  whom  I  love  as  I  do  my 
own  heart :  come  to  my  chamber,  which  Fve  embellished  witn 
all  sorts  of  ornaments.'' 

^^  Seats  are  arranged  for  us  in  it ;  it  is  bedecked  with  ta- 
pestry :  it's  strewed  with  flowers  intermingled  with  odoriferous 

^*  A  table  is  prepared  for  us  in  it,  covered  with  every  kind 
of  meats ;  a  pure  wine  and  the  most  delicious  cheer  await  us 
in  abundance." 

*^The  sweet  harmony  of  shrill  flutes  resounds  in  it;  a  young 
boy  and  a  skillful  girl  are  singing  their  blithe  ditties." 

SBOOND  INTBBLOCUTOB,    OB  THE   LADY-LOVE. 

"  I  have  been  solitary  in  the  forest ;  I've  loved  sequestered 
spots:  I  have  escaped  the  tumult,  avoiding  the  noisy  crowd  of 
men." 

^^The  snow  and  ice  are  already  melting:  the  grass  and  foliage 
are  putting  on  their  ^en.  Already  Philomela  sings  her 
highest  airs,  and  faithful  love  is  languisning  in  the  grottoes." 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  inconvenience  or  the  impro- 
priety of  pieces  like  these,  in  a  Christian  liturgy  ;  I  am  only  in 
search  of  data  for  the  literary  history  of  the  south  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Age. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  these  pieces.  The 
manuscripts,  in  which  they  are  contained,  along  with  many 
others,  wnidi  likewise  appertain  to  the  monastic  literature  of 
the  South,  are  no  older  than  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.    But  they  were  surely  not  composed  for  the  express 

Surpose  of  being  inserted  in  these  manuscripts,  and  are  un- 
ouotedly  much  older.  Several  of  those,  with  which  they  are 
intermingled,  may  be  traced  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  presump- 
tion, tnat  they  themselves  are  any  less  ancient.  The  exact 
date  of  these  compositions,  however,  is  comparatively  of  little 
importance.  They  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones,  nor  the  first, 
of  this  peculiar  style,  this  tone,  this  character  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  some  of  those,  whidi  preceded  them,  must  be 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  even  from 
second  half  of  the  eighth. 
Now,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  these  epochs  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  South  still  comprehended  such  pieces,  which 
were  composed  in  a  vulgar  and  more  than  semi-barbaroas 
Latin,  already  abounding  in  forms  and  imitations  from  the 
Bomansh,  with  which  it  nnallv  was  confounded. 

It  is  moreover  equallv  probable,  that  one  of  the  principal 
motives,  which  prompted  the  clergj  of  the  South  to  introduce 
into  the  Christian  liturgy  profane  songs  bordering  on  scandal, 
was  that  of  drawing  the  people  to  the  churches  and  of  interest- 
ing them  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultns.  It  was  a  sort  of  con- 
cession, made  by  an  ignorant  and  ill-disciplined  clergy,  to  the 
pagan  reminiscences  of  tlie  multitude,  to  tne  passion  for  excite- 
ment and  amusement,  which  these  people  carried  even  into 
their  religious  usages. 

An  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
assidui^,  with  which  that  same  clergy  sought  to  give  a  mate- 
rial and  visible  representation  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of  Christi- 
anity, by  dramatizing,  as  well  as  it  could,  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship.  We  know,  for  example,  that,  during  the  cere- 
monies of  Christmas  day,  it  exhibited  the  three  Magi  from  the 
East,  arriving  under  the  guidance  of  the  marvellous  star  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  and  adoring 
him.  During  the  solemnities  of^  Passion  Week,  it  had  a  man 
suspended  from  the  cross  for  some  length  of  time,  in  order  to 
represent  Jesus  Christ  dying  for  the  reaemption  of  men.  There 
was  scarcely  a  church,  but  what  had  translated  the  legend  of  its 
favorite  saint  into  a  sort  of  pantomime  or  drama. 

The  famous  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  at  Aix  by 
King  Ren^,  was  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  on  a  grander 
scale  of  this  ancient  usage,  so  common  among  the  south- 
em  clergy,  of  converting  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  into  a 
dramatic  action  and  into  a  scenic  spectacle.  Kow,  the  first 
and  leading  motive  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for  a  usage  like 
this,  which  in  its  principle  was  wholly  pagan,  wholly  Greek, 
must  certainlv  have  been  the  intention  of  attaching  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  cultus  a  gay  and  sensual  people, 
which  still  delighted  in  the  imitative  and  picturesque  dis- 
play of  its  former  heathenish  festivals.  « 

In  behalf  of  these  material  representations  of  the  Christian 
nivsterieB,  the  priests  and  the  monks  aspired  to  the  composition 
o/^  pieces  in  verse  or  prose,  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  Latin ;  and 
these  pieces  must  fr  om  the  very  nature  of  their  design  hare 
presented  some  shades  of  a  dramatic  form  or  intention. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  among  all  the 
monuments  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the  South  a  single  piece 
of  this  description  in  any  kind  of  Latin.  The  only  one  Iconld 
quote  belongs  to  a  mocn  later  epoch  ;  it  is  from  the  eleventh 
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eenturjr.  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is,  or  aims  to  be,  in  a  learned 
Latin,  and  that  its  dramatic  side  is  not  very  conspicuous. 
However,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  nor  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  may  be  cited  as  an  indication  and  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  which  I  propose  to  establish. 

The  piece  in  question  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1048.  This 
was  tlie  year  of  the  decease  of  Odilon,  the  abb6  of  Cluni,  who 
died  in  tne  monastery  of  Silviniac,  in  Auverffne,  which  was  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Cluni.  There  is  still  extant  a  funeral 
dir^  composed  in  honor  of  this  abbot  by  a  certain  lotsald,  one 
of  me  mouKs  of  Silviniac.  Now,  the  copies  of  this  dirge  contain 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  sung  at  the  funeral  of  the  sainted  abbot ;  and 
we  are  moreover  assured,  from  other  indications,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  accompanied  by  a  species  of  pantomime,  where 
several  circumstances  from  the  eulogy  of  Odilon  were  to  be 
represented  by  corresponding  scenic  imitations. 

The  poem  contains,  for  example,  verses,  which  the  deceased 
is  supposed  to  sing  from  the  depth  of  his  grave,  shortly  before 
his  resurrection  ;  and  these  verses  were  chanted  by  a  personage, 
who  acted  the  part  of  the  saint  and  who  actually  rose  again  in 
his  stead. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South,  written  in  a  more  or  less  romanticizing  Latin,  the  most 
prolific  and  the  most  interesting  was  incontestably  that  of  the 
marvellous  histories  and  of  the  legends  of  saints  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  I  have  found  some  of  them  quite  interesting  on 
account  of  the  occasional  hints  they  furnish  us  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  infiuencc,  which  their  continusu 
wars  against  the  A^rabs  of  Spain  and  their  frequent  and  earlv 
relations  with  the  latter  were  thus  exercising  on  the  poetic 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  %ut  the  remarks 
I  might  make  concerning  these  legends  and  fables  are  worth  a 
place  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
mdicate  here  en  passant  the  existence  of  the  histories  in 
question. 

In  recapitulating  now  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
monastic  literature  of  the  South  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  we  perceive  that  it  already 
includes  all  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  a  new  literature. 
The  transition  from  the  habit  of  making  verses  or  prose  in  a 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  already  more  than  half  Bomansh, 
to  the  idea  of  composing  them  in  the  pure  Komansb,  was  an 
easy  and  a  natural  one  :  it  was  in  fact  inevitable. 

From  the  ninth  century  to  the  tenth,  the  indiscipline  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  South  was  constantly 
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increasing.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  became  more  and  more 
assimilated  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  until  at  last  there  was 
BO  longer  any  difference.  In  both  these  masses,  there  was  tho 
same  grossness  of  manners,  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  wants 
and  the  same  tendencies  of  the  imagination.  If  the  people  had 
its  remains  of  heathenish  habits,  there  was  likewise  a  tincture 
of  paganism  in  the  inconceivable  readiness  with  which  the 
clergy  gave  itself  up  to  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  churches 
its  erotic  idyls,  its  invocations  of  Philomela,  or  to  other  inde- 
cencies, Etill  worse  than  these,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Agobard,  to  which  I  have  above  alluded. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  approximation,  and  one,  which 
all  the  rest  had  long  since  tended  to  bring  about,  took  place 
between  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  latter  made  a  second 
concession,  a  second  innovation  in  the  liturgy  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Among  the  Latin  prayere  and  chants  sanctioned  by 
usa^e,  and  among  the  profane  songs  in  a  more  or  less  barbarous 
Latin,  which  they  had  introduced  into  it  on  their  own  authority, 
they  now  admitted  other  songs  in  the  Romansh  idiom. 

W  hat  could  have  been  the  motive  of  the  clergy  for  this  new 
compliance  ?  Did  they  think  of  attaching  the  people  more  and 
more  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultus,  by  allowing  them  to  pray 
and  sing  in  their  own  vernacular?  Was  it  purely  from  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  without  the  intention  of 
exacting  any  return  for  it,  that  they  made  this  concession  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  both  these  considerations  entered 
into  the  motives  of  the  innovation. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  a  certain  one,  and  not  with- 
out its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  idiom  and  of  the  popu- 
lar literature  of  the  South.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  admission 
of  this  idiom  into  the  Christian  liturgy,  that  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  its  culture,  and  the  first  literary  tentatives 
in  this  idiom  appear  to  have  been  songs  or  hymns,  composed  by 
ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  be  sung  by  the  people  in  the  cliurches. 
It  was  thus,  that  the  transition  from  the  semi-popular  poetry  in 
monkish  Latin  to  a  decidedly  popular  poetry  in  tlie  pure 
Somansh  was  accomplished.  In  regard  to  the  epoch  of  this 
transition,  I  assign  it  on  conjecture  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Tlie  most  curious  and  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  kind 
are  contained  in  those  precious  manuscnpts  of  Saint  Martial, 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  several  times.  We 
there  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  in  twelve  stanzas  of  four  verses 
each,  composed  of  six  syllables,  and  rhyming  two  by  two.  The 
piece  is  one  of  an  extreme  simplicity,  both  in  its  language  and 
in  its  ideas.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  except  the 
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simple  fact  of  its  existence,  and  it  ifl  on  that  Eccount  tliat  I 
refrain  from  fifieaking  of  it  in  detail.* 

The  same  manuscripts  contain  a.  piece,  wliJch  is  miicb  more 
curious,  not  indeed  intrinsically,  but  on  account  of  certain 
acceesorioB,  wLicIi  give  us  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  participated  m  the  services  of  divine  worKliip.  niie 
is  a  liymn  on  the  Nativity,  and  destined  to  be  sung  at  uie  cele- 
bration of  this  festival.  Its  couplets  alternate  with  those  of 
the  same  hymn  in  I^atin,  of  which  they  are  onlv  a  ti-anslation, 
and  not  a  very  faithful  one.  It  appears,  that  eacfi  Latin  couplet 
was  chanted  oy  the  clergy,  and  that  the  people  responded  to  it 
by  a  couplet  in  the  Romansh,  and  so  on  alternately  to  tlie  end. 

In  other  manuscripte  there  are  psalms  translated  into  rhymedl 
Provencal  couplets,  likewise  so  arranged  as  to  be  sung  hy  a  choir 
composed  of  llio  entire  congregation,  and  alternating  witli  tho 
Latin  verses  chanted  by  the  priesta. 

In  nearly  all  tho  churches  of  the  South,  the  people  likcwiaa 
took  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  by 
chanting  hymns  in  the  Romansh  idiom.  In  some  of  theeo 
churches,  this  nsngc  was  kept  up  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Wc  still  have  a  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
whicli  it  was  customary  to  sing  in  those  of  Aix  and  Agen,+  I 
liave  seen  iu  a  manuscript  of  the  tliirtecnth  century  a  very 
beautiful  complaint  of  tho  Virgin,  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  must  have  been  sung  for  centuries  in  that  of  Albi, 

1  have  already  spoken  of  certain  pieces  in  roonkisli  Latin, 
composed  for  tliose  dramatic  representations  of  the  Cliristian 
Hysterics,  by  which  the  clergy  had  intended  to  attract  tho 
people  to  the  churches.  From  the  moment  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  there  were  liynms  and  prayers  in  tho  Romansh  lan- 
guage, there  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  there  soon  were  in  tho 
same  language  pieces,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  dra- 
matize the  ideas  and  the  facts  of  Christianity.  We  find  one  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Saint  Martial,  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  or  from  tho  comraenceniont  of  the  eleventh, 
at  the  latest,  and  which  at  present  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient  of  tlie  kind. 

This  is  a  dramatic  composition  of  tho  crudest  description, 
adapted  to  tho  service  of  tho  Nativity,  and  representing  the 
ovangclical  parable  of  tho  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  If  any  one 
should  be  tempted  to  glance  at  tlie  piece,  he  will  find  it  m  tho 
second  volume  of  Rayuouard's  collection  of  the  Troubadours-t 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine  anything  simpler  or  grosser 
in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  performance.  Its  action  is  so  little 
marked,  that  it  con  scarcely  tie  said  to  have  one ;  and  tho  piece 
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\}ruvA\iA%  in  fiKiit  of  helter-skelter  fattliion,  and  withont  the 
ulif^lit^Mt  artifi^;e  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Its  dramaiia 
perti(m(p.^  however,  are  very  namerous.  There  are,  besides  the 
wIm!  and  ilie  frK^lifth  virgins,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
ang<!l  (lahriel,  an  oil-dealer,  and  several  distinguished  person* 
agen  fnun  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  among  which  Nebn- 
cmulniezzar  and  Virgil  figure  by  way  of  episodes.  The  virgins 
and  tho  oil  dealer  always  speak  rroveujal;  Christ  and  the 
angel  (hihriel  scHnctirnes  Provencal  and  sometimes  Latin.  In 
.both  ih(!He  idioms  tlie  dialogue  is  composed  of  rhymed  couplets, 
of  whic!h  Honic  (contain  tliree  and  others  four  verses. 

The  piecfo  bc^gins  witli  a  sort  of  prologue  in  six  Latin  verses, 
rhyming  two  l)y  two,  -wlicrein  the  angel  Gabriel  announces  the 
near  advent  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphorical  name  of  the 
bri<legrooni.  The  wise  virgins  now  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  angel  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  bride- 

ffroom.  'llio  foolish  virgins  are  absent;  but  they  soon  arrive 
n  their  turn,  lamenting  that  they  had  neglected  to  provide 
thetnHolves  with  oil  in  order  to  w^ait  for  the  bridegroom,  and 
conjuring  their  sisters  to  lend  them  some.  The  latter  reject 
iJuMr  grayer,  and  refer  them  to  an  oil-dealer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Hut  the  dealer,  who  is  as  pitiless  as  the  wise  vir^ns, 
eannot  bo  pn^vailed  on  to  accept  cither  gold  or  silver  for  a  smgle 
droo  of  hi«  oil. 

'I  no  fttolish  virgins  thereupon  abandon  themselves  to  despair, 
and  luounwhilo  the  bridegroom  arrives,  singing  a  Latin  couplet 
%>{  six  verses,  in  whieh  ho  declares  that  he  does  not  know  tliem. 
In  a  soooml  couplet,  which  is  in  the  Romansh  language,  he  pro- 
nouueos  their  sentence,  and  eondenms  them  to  be  plunged  mto 
the  abyss  of  hell.  At  this  point  of  the  story  a  number  of 
doinons  must  have  made  their  appearance,  in  order  to  execute 
the  lientenoe,  and  to  drag  the  foolish  virgins  into  the  flames. 
n\\s  eatastr\>|^ho  terminates  the  only  j^ortion  of  the  piece 
which  displays  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  dramatic  form.  The 
nvt  is  b\it  a  sueoes*ion  of  I^tin  couplets,  in  which  the  patri- 
«i\'h^  the  prv^phetsand  Virgil  boar  witness  to  all  the  predictions 
by  which  tno  Ov^uing  of  the  Saviour  was  announced. 

In  r^^g;ml  tv>  t^o  s<vnio  acv^^^ories  and  the  particular  execa- 
livM^  \^f  pi<\\^  of  this  kind*  it  dvvs  not  apjvar,  that  they  conld 
Uiivi>  Kvu  \HV!<H^^v\i  of  much  n^tinomont  or  illusion.  Hic 
•jHVtAtors^  liowovvT*  worv*  not  very  f;is:iJ:ouSs  and  a  representft- 
thw,  likx^  the  o:u\  of  wV.ioh  I  have  just  given  an  outline,  in 
whioh  a;;^^^i<^  \;cr,;ov.s^  \  :r^:::s^  j\&:r;arohs  and  kings  succesdvdj 
mAxio  tJu  ir  ApjVATAr.vV.  5>:\^l\aV!y  a',I  arrayed  iii"cv>stnme5  of  a 
oc?<*in  x*riotx  *r:d  roV.r.e^fss*  n:us:  l.ivo  Ivoa  a  grand  and 
mAC<«it^cv:a  4^vUcIo  at   the  mas:  bar^aivxcts  epoch  of  tlie 
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It  remnins  now  to  point  out  the  transition  from  the  more  or 
less  fabulous  histories  or  monkish  legends,  in  a  barbarous 
Latin,  to  the  fablea  and  legends  of  a  similar  type  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  These  compositions  were  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  tentatives  of  tlte  nascent  Provencal  literature,  riiev 
are  those,  which  exercised  the  greatest  power  over  the  imagi- 
nation, and  which  were  naturally  destined  to  serve  as  the  basis 
or  the  nucleus  for  the  future  epopees.  They  are  therefore 
those,  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  kno\r;  but  they  are 
unfortunately  also  those,  which  time  has  spared  the  least,  and 
we  have  now  left  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  epoch  of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  attempts,  of 
which  I  have  juBt  spoken.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  attested  by 
history,  that  tlie  most  ancient  works  in  the  Ronmnsh-Provenjal  ■ 
belonged  to  this  narrative  or  legendary  species.  A  life  of 
Saint  Sacerdot  is  cited  among  others,  who  was  bishop  of 
Limoges,  during  the  course  of  tlie  ninth  century.  It  is  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  saint. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  kind  that  I  can  pnulnce, 
is  a  prologne  to  a  metrical  legend  on  Saint  Fides  of  Agen,  a 
lady-saint,  that  formerly  was  greatly  venerated  in  the  south  of 
France.  President  Fauehet,  to  wliom  wo  arc  indebted  lor  this 
fragment  of  twenty  verses,  drew  it  from  a  manuscript,  which 
he  says  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  crndeness  of 
its  style  points  to  an  earlier  origin,  and  the  legend  of  which  it 
uonstitutes  the  introduction  was  probably  composed  toward  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Inasmuch  as  this  fragment, 
though  a  very  sliort  one,  furnishes  us  some  interesting  traits  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  this  monkish  poetry,  the  vestiges  of 
which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  trace,  I  shall  attempt  to  make 
a  literal  translation  of  it.  The  speaker  is,  as  we  sliall  see  pre- 
sently, a  person  in  the  character  of  a  jongleur,  ready  to  recite 
the  legend  in  question,  and  addressing  nimsclf  in  his  own  name 
to  the  auditory  assembled  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  lis- 
tening to  his  story. 

"Listen  to  one  of  the  finest  songs  you  ever  heard;  its  subject 
is  not  Spanish ;  its  words  are  not  Greek ;  its  language  is  not 
Saracen,  but  it  is  blither  and  sweeter  than  honey  or  any  artfully 
compounded  condiment,  and  whoever  shall  recite  it  well  after 
tlie  tashion  of  the  French,  I  think  he'll  reap  a  great  advantage 
from  it,  and  he  will  bo  the  better  for  it  in  this  world.* 


•  CaacEoniiidlq'fiibfU' 
Oue  to  de  raia  mpkOEicR: 
NoQ  fo  At  panalB  Rrcieica 
Nc  ila  If  ngan  ■ertazlDeiOk  : 

SoU'  e  BDaoi  e*  pliu  qu<  brsac* 
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"  All  the  land  of  the  Basques,  Aragon,  and  the  country  of 
the  Gascons,  will  know  what  this  song  is,  and  that  it  is  a  true 
history.  I  have  heard  it  read  to  clerks  and  to  learned  latinists, 
from  the  book,  in  which  the  heroic  exploits  of  olden  times, 
and  other  things  may  be  read.  If  thereiore  the  air  is  to  your 
liking,  I  will  continue  as  I've  begun  and  I  will  sing  it  to  you 
now." 

We  perceive  from  this  fragment  that  the  strolling  minstrels, 
who  knew  these  legends  by  heart,  were  in  the  habit  of  singing 
them  in  the  cities  and  in  other  places,  in  short  wherever  tney 
could  find  an  assembly  of  listeners,  precisely  as  they  afterward 
Bung  the  chivalric  epopees  of  a  later  period.  We  see  moreover, 
that  the  poetry  of  the  Provenjals  during  this  first  epoch  of  its 
history,  and  long  before  it  became  that  of  the  Troubadours,  en- 
joyed already  a  degree  of  reputation  and  of  popularity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  circumjacent  countries. 

But  these  observations  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  my 
purpose.  In  speaking  of  these  ancient  monkisn  legends,  it  is 
far  more  important  for  me  to  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
turn  of  imagination  (which  is  often  a  fantastical  and  bold  one) 
displayed  by  their  authors,  and  of  the  strange  facility,  with 
which  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  general  belief  of  the 
church,  fables  of  their  own  invention,  and  fictions,  which  must 
have  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  subsequent  developments 
of  Provencal  poetry.  Among  the  more  moaem  legends  of  the 
kind,  which  in  the  absence  of  more  ancient  ones  can  aid  us  in 
comprehending  what  I  wish  to  convey,  there  are  two,  which 
to  the  merit  of  their  singularity  add  that  of  being  very  short 
Their  substance  is  as  follows: 

The  first  of  these  pieces  is  a  sort  of  amplification  or 
fantastical  paraphrase  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Paul,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  during  his  lifetime  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the 
Spirit,  and  enabled  to  contemplate  all  its  joys  in  anticipation  of 
their  fruition.  In  the  fiction,  to  which  1  nave  alluded,  Saint 
Paul  descends  also  into  hell,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  He  passes  through  it  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  archangel  Michael,  who  shows  him  the  different 
cantons  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  different  classes  of 
Anners,  each  of  which  is  tormented  by  a  peculiar  punishment, 
Adapted  to  his  particular  sin.  The  author  undoubtedly  did  not 
julmit  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  as  he  does  not  make  Saint 
Paul  descend  into  it. 


Tota  Basconn*  et  Aras^ons 
E  1*  encontrada  dels  Gascons 
^SAben  aaals  es  aql-tt  canczons, 
B  a'  ea  oen  vera  ata  razona. 
Ea  1'  audi  legir  a  clerczona, 
IBS  agramadia  ji  molt  bona 


Si  qon  o  mostra  'I  passions 
En  que  om  lig  estas  leiczons : 
E  si  vos  plaz  est  nostre  sons, 
Aissi  col  guida  *I  primers  tona, 
£u  la  TOB  cantarei  en  dona. 
Raynouard,  toI.  U.^  p. 
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We  perceive  from  tliia  gimple  statement,  that  tlie  piece  ia 
question  belougs  to  timt  numerous  class  of  mediieval  couiposi- 
tione,  whose  Iheine  was  an  ideal  journey  into  the  myslerioiia 
regions  of  the  invisible  world,  as  represented  by  tlie  Christian 
system  of  opinions,  anil  which  may  Imve  first  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Dante  the  Gubject  for  his  Divine  Comedy.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  the- moat  nncicut  of  these  compositions  in 
tlie  vulgar  tongue.  This  circumstance  alone  suffices  to  invest 
it  with  Bome  degree  of  interest.  In  other  respects  it  is  but  a 
rapid  and  a  dry  sketch,  which,  liowevcr,  still  displays  some 
vigorous  and  original  traits.  Its  language  is  remarkably  con-L-ct, 
and  of  a  simplicity,  which  is  occasionally  so  austere  and  naive, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  it.  This  is  a  confession  I 
must  make  before  translating  tlie  passage,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  this  little  work. 

"(And  when  tliey  beheld  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Michael), 
the  sinners  which  were  in  betl  began  to  cry  out,  saying  :  llavo 
mercy  on  us,  thou  blessed  Saint  Michael,  angel  of  God,  and 
tliou,  Saint  I'aul,  beloved  of  the  Saviour,  go,  pray  to  God  in 
our  behalf. 

"  And  the  angel  said  unto  them :  Weep  on ;  Paul  and  myself 
are  likewise  going  to  weep  for  you,  and  God  perhaps  may  pity 
you  and  give  you  a  little  rest. 

"  When  those  who  were  in  the  tormeota  of  hell  heard  these 
words,  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  together  with  thousands 
of  angels,  and  then  the  sound  of  them  all  was  heard  saying; 
Have  mercy,  have  mercy,  O  Christ ! 

"  And  Saint  Paul  then  suddenly  beheld  the  heavens  moving 
and  the  son  of  God  descending.  And  those  in  hell  cried,  stiff 
repeating :  Have  mercy  on  us,  thou  Son  of  tlie  Most  High  1 

"  And  tlicreu]x>n  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  anguish  ;  and  how  can  ye  ask  me  for  repose — me,  who 
on  your  account,  waa  smitten  with  the  lance,  nailed  to  the  cross 
with  nails ;  whose  thirst  was  quenched  with  gall  ?  I  gave  my- 
self for  you  in  order  that  ye  might  come  to  me  ;  but  you  have 
been  liars,  misers,  envious  of  riches,  slanderous  and  arrogant, 
YouVe  done  no  good,  you've  given  no  alms,  you've  not  Ijccn 
penitent ! 

"After  tliese  woi-ds,  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Paul,  with 
myriads  of  angels,  fell  on  tbcir  knees  before  the  Son  of  God,' 
beseeching  him  that  those  who  were  in  hell  might  be  released 
from  punishment  on  Sunday. 

"  And  the  Son  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Saint 
Michael,  of  Saint  Paul  and  of  the  angels,  and  also  out  of  hia 
own  goodness  granted  them  release  Irom  suifertng,  from  the 
Iionr  of  noon  on  Saturday  to  the  hour  of  prime  on  Monday. 
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"Thereupon  the  janitor  of  hell,  whose  name  was  Cherabim, 
lifted  np  his  head  over  all  the  torments  of  the  pit,  and  he  was 
sorely  afflicted.  But  all  the  tormented  were  exceedinglj 
rejoiced,  and  cried,  saying :  Blessed  be  thou,  Son  of  the  l£o%t 
Sfi^h  Grod,  who  hast  given  us  rest  for  a  day  and  for  two  nights ! 
This  will  be  more  of  a  repose  to  us  than  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  other  world." 

The  poem,  from  which  I  have  produced  this  passage,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  monks ;  it  contains  the  internal  evidence 
of  having  served  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  refectories 
and  in  tne  churches.  It  displays,  as  we  perceive,  a  liberty  of 
imagination,  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so 
manv  proofs.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  this  instance 
the  license  is  of  a  more  elevated  and  of  a  more  poetical 
description. 

The  other  legend,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  discuss,  is, 
like  the  preceding  one,  in  prose,  and  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  for  force  and  purity  of  language, 
but  much  more  so  for  its  originality  of  invention.  It  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  favorite  during  the  Middle  Age, 
and  we  find  that  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  from  tne 
twelfth  centur}^  contain  passages,  which  seem  to  make  allusion 
to  it. 

The  fiction  is  quite  a  mystical  one,  and  it  already  exhibits 
the  peculiarit}'  of  having  for  its  subject  not  a  personage  either 
human  or  divine,  but  the  tree,  out  of  which  the  cross  of  the 
Saviour  was  constructed,  and  the  history  of  which  the  author 
traces  back  to  the  first  days  of  creation,  m  order  to  interweave 
it  successively  with  all  the  grand  events  connected  with  religion. 
To  give  a  proper  idea  of  Uiis  singular  fiction,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  offer  a  mere  extract;  I  snail  therefore  intersperse  the 
sketch,  which  I  am  about  to  make  of  it,  with  some  passages  of 
the  text,  literally  translated. 

The  author  commences  by  recounting  the  banishment  of 
Adam  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  his  retreat  to  the  valley  of 
Hebron,  the  murder  of  Abel  and  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  then 
continues  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Seth,  having  now  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  was  very 
obedient  to  his  father.  Adam  had  lived  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  in  the  valley  of  Hebron.  One  day,  when  he 
had  watered  some  young  plants,  ho  found  himself  overpowered 
with  weariness,  and  leaning  on  his  pillow,  he  began  to  lan^nt 
and  to  think  of  the  great  calamities  which  he  saw  ushered  into 
the  world  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done.  And  being 
sorely  afflicted  and  weary  of  life,  he  sent  for  liis  son  Seth. 
Dear  son,  said  ho  to  him,  I  wish  to  send  you  to  Cherubim,  the 
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ftngel  of  ParfldiBe.  who  watcbes  over  the  great  tree  of  life  with 
a  two-edged  sword. 

"  Seth  answered  liim :  My  father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  your 
commandment.  Teach  me  only  the  way  which  I  must  follow, 
and  the  words  I  am  to  address  to  the  angel  Cherubim,  Adam, 
his  father,  thereupon  replied  :  Tell  tlie  angel  that  it  afflicts  mo 
to  live,  and  beseech  him  to  send  me  the  unction  of  mercy, 
■which  God  hati  promised  me  in  driving  me  out  of  Paradise, 
Take  the  road  to  the  east,  and  you  will  find  the  valley  which 
will  lead  you  toward  Paradise,  But  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
your  way,  observe  the  foot-prints,  which  we  made,  yonr  mother 
and  myself,  when  we  came  into  this  valley  after  our  exile  from 
Paradise.  TIio  earth  was  singed  and  withered  by  them;  for 
our  sin  had  been  so  great,  that  never  an  lierb  could  grow  again 
where  our  feet  had  touched  the  ground." 

Seth  then  takes  leave  of  Ins  father;  ho  finds  the  way;  ho 
meets  tho  angel,  who  after  having  become  informed  of  the 
motives  of  his  mission,  commands  him  to  observe  from  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  the  objects  which 
were  now  about  to  present  themselves  to  his  view, 

"And  when  Seth  advanced  his  head  into  the  garden,  as  the 
angel  had  told  him,  he  saw  delights  which  no  tongue  could 
express,  every  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  of  rejoic- 
ings, of  instruments  and  of  singing  birds,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  splendor  and  tlie  sweet  odora 
of  tho  place.  In  tho  midst  of  it  he  saw  a  clear  fine  fountain, 
from  wliich  four  great  rivers  issued  ,  .  ,  ,  and  on  the  edge  of 
this  fountain,  there  was  a  large  tree  surcharged  with  branches, 
but  without  any  bark  or  leaves.  This  naked  tree  was  the  one 
which  had  tempted  his  father  and  his  mother  Eve  to  sin." 

Seth  returns  to  the  angel,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  be  is  again  sent  to  the  gate  of  tho  ter- 
restrial Paradise  and  commanded  to  look  anew,  Seth  obeys, 
and  he  then  sees  an  immense  serpent  coiled  around  the  paternal 
tree.  He  comes  back  to  the  angel  who  orders  him  a  third  time 
to  tlie  gate  of  Paradise,  This  time  the  tree  extended  itself 
aloft  into  the  heavens  and  bore  upon  its  top  an  infant  enveloped 
in  shining  swaddling-clothes,  Seth  camo  to  tell  his  new  vision 
to  the  cherubim,  who  thereupon  addresses  him  in  these  words; 
*'  This  infant,  which  you  have  seen,  is  the  son  of  God,  who  has 
commenced  to  weep  over  the  sins  of  your  father  and  your 
mother,  and  who  will  blot  them  out  when  the  time  shall  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  he  who  will  give  to  your  father  the  unction  of 
mercy  which  God  has  promised  him.  .  , 

"When  Seth  was  on  tho  point  of  returning,  tho  angel  gave 
him  three  seeds  from  the  fruit  of  the  troo  of  which  his  father 
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had  eaten,  and  he  said  unto  him :  Tliree  days  after  your  return, 
your  father  will  die.  And  when  he  shall  be  dead,  you  will  put 
these  three  seeds  into  his  mouth,  and  they  will  give  rise  to  three 
great  trees,  of  which  one  will  be  called  the  cedar,  the  other  the 
cypress  and  the  third  the  pine." 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author,  these  three  trees  arc  an 
allusion  to  the  Trinity,  and  each  of  them  contains  its  mystical 
analogies  to  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  What  the 
angel  liad  predicted  came  to  pass  and  what  he  had  ordered  was 
accomplished.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  three  sprouts  which 
sprung  from  the  three  seeds  of  the  tree  of  life  had  not  exceeded 
the  height  of  a  fathom.  They  were  discovered  by  Moses  in 
the  valley  of  llebron  and  the  spirit  of  God  revealed  to  him 
what  they  were.  lie  cut  them  reverentially,  and  having  inve- 
loped  them  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  silken  cloth,  he  carrieu  them 
with  him,  in  the  shape  of  relics,  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  replanted  them,  before  liis 
death,  in  a  valley  which  by  the  mystical  romancer  is  denomi- 
nated Comfrafort. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed 
David  to  go  in  search  of  the  three  rods  and  to  fetch  them  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  replanted  one  after  the  other,  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  cistern.  There,  thriving  rapidly,  they  grew  up 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  into  a  single  tree  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  that  David  wept 
over  his  sins  and  composed  his  psalms. 

After  the  death  of  David,  Solomon  had  his  famous  temple 
built.  The  work  was  already  very  far  advanced  ;  he  wanted 
but  one  additional  beam,  but  a  beam  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  forests  of  tne 
country.  The  Sacred  tree  was  the  only  one  that  could  supply 
the  want,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  felled.  It  was 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  beam,  which  by  exact  measurement  was 
found  to  be  tliirty-one  cubits  in  length,  and  this  was  exactly  one 
cubit  longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  put  it  into  its  place,  it  was  found  to  be  one  cubit  short. 
It  was  taken  down  again,  and  by  a  new  measurement,  its  former 
length  of  thirty-one  cubits  was  found  to  be  correct.  They 
wanted  to  replace  it,  but  it  was  again  found  to  have  no  more 
than  twenty-nine  cubits  in  length.  After  several  new  attempts, 
all  equally  futile,  the  builders  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  beam  cut  out  of  the  miraculous  tree  was  not  destined 
to  enter  into  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  But  it  was  the  wish  of 
Solomon  that  it  should  be  at  least  enshrined,  as  an  object  of 
veneration. 

And  it  in  tsLOi  remained  there  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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Bat  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Maximilla 
was  leaning  against  the  miraculous  post,  her  garments  began 
to  bum  like  tow,  to  use  the  language  of  the  romancer.  Tlie 
woman,  being  frightened,  began  to  cry  out  and  to  prophesy  : 
"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  save  me !"  were  her  words.  No 
sooner  had  the  Jews  heard  her  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  than 
they  took  her  to  be  insane  and  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  chased 
her  out  of  the  city.  This  woman  was  the  first  believer,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jews  wishing  to  prevent  a  new  scandal,  had  the  beam 
dragged  out  of  the  temple  and  threw  it  into  a  filthy  place, 
where  the  priests  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  slaughtering  their 
victims  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple.  But  an  angel  descended 
from  Heaven  every  night  to  cleanse  the  holy  beam,  which  con- 
tinued to  work  miracles. 

Perpetually  irritated  by  these  wonderful  phenomena,  the 
Jews  arew  it  out  of  the  filthy  place,  in  which  it  was,  and  threw 
it  after  the  fashion  of  a  foot-bridge  over  the  brook  of  Siloa.  It 
was  thence,  that  after  many  other  miraculous  adventures  it  w^as 
finally  taken  to  be  converted  into  the  cross  of  the  Saviour. 

In  the  only  manuscript,  in  which  it  is  contained,  this  singular 
legend  is  entitled:  "A  treatise  on  Original  Sin,"  and  there  ia 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  South 
took  all  this  in  earnest  and  for  theology. 

Compositions  of  this  character  are  suflScient  evidence  of  the 
extent,  to  which  this  clergy  was  ignorant,  credulous  and  greedy 
of  fictions,  and  of  the  license  with  which  it  transformed  the 
earnest  faith  of  Christianity  into  romantic  fables !  And  we 
can  easily  conceive,  that  such  examples  must  have  had  a  deci- 
sive influence  on  the  popular  imagination  and  on  the  ulterior 
developments  of  Provenjal  poetry. 
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-  :        /   AQUITANIA. 
^.      ,       rlK   SCANDINAVIAN   SONGS. 

^  !,>i-^  Villous  legends  and  the  mystical 

:  \'.\\  oonturies,  whether  they  were  in 

*  ".Mrbarizing  Latin,  were  intended 

.  ,  >^:^  iutliors  to  occupy,  and  in  fact  did 

^     .-.vv  1:1  the  imagination  of  the  southern 

•  ^   ^     .V-  u^wovor  began  at  that  time  to  have 

-.x.  liivi  vnuotion,  other  themes  for  poetry, 

-  iiTiiin,  of  a  more  national  character. 
^j^  >     .1  I  hjivo  already  indicated,  were  to 

v.-.xi  **r'givat  ovonts,  one  of  those  periods 

..?v     v^^iU'li  have  tho  privilege  of  eliciting 

'.   :i.:\T  in  its  turn  always  invests  with  a 

..^  •vi'oiis  and  tlio  very  history  of  which  is 

^  w.    ?o  iiiv»ro  it  is  complete  and  real. 

^       v.r>  ov^nstitutos  a  ri<:corouslv  connected 

V  *>:i!'^x  .ir\*  a  nooossarv  consequence  of  all 
iL .    „u^,  !u»\voYi»r,  for  tfie  purpose  of  distin- 

^.  >  \  vvrtaiu  characters  witli  greater  per- 

',  A'  \\v»  distinct  fiorios,  the  first  comprising 

^    N  >,iV;tjuils  of  tho  South  and  the  Arabs  of 

.  SiN'i*';;  tho  various  incidents  of  the  long 

V  X* '  N*  ivkM»Iimuu1  its  Germanic  conquerors. 
,4^xN.'.  I'io  Vrovcn^'al  epopee  are  connected 

-Js.K*'^^  w  \\\\  those  two  series  of  events ;  and 

-       .     ,\,av*\\".i  Willi  them,  that  it  is  impossible 

.     .»  \h  \\\  iww  do«j:reo  of  interest  or  correct- 

rx.   ,»o^iuirod  a  vivid  and  a  donnite  con- 

.^      i.V  x  it  a  taot  which  it  will  be  easy  for 

'    '   "^^^  ■,  ^s,4!l  liavo  arrived  at  the  examination 

^  ^'       \,^  .^    »So  Middle  Age,  but  which  for  tho 

*'  v.*ko  for  granted,  having  first  of  all  to 

"      ^"^^^ ^..>^^  i  think  I  perecive  a  poetic  evidence 

^    M*     *i'^*  **'*  Aiiuitaine  and  of  the  rest  of  tho 

-'^^  ^'^r^H«ki»li  conquests. 


-N. 
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I  have  alluded  in  my  general  Borvey  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
ven^al  literature  to  a  Latin  poem,  having  a  certain  Aquitanian 
Prince  by  the  name  of  Walter  for  its  hero.*  I  have  expressed  it 
as  my  desire  and  intention  to  direct,  if  possible,  the  curiosity 
and  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  poem.  The  moment  for  the 
execution  of  my  task  has  now  arrived ;  but  the  task  is  a  com* 
plicated  one,  and  I  cannot  accompliui  my  purpose  without 
a  preliminary  di^ssion  of  considerable  length. 

It  is  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  however  genuine  that  may 
be,  that  the  work  in  question  derives  its  greatest  importance  to 
the  history  of  literature ;  it  is  on  account  of  something  much 
more  special,  much  more  accidental ;  it  is  on  account  of  its  con* 
nection  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Teutonic  poetry. 
The  action  of  the  Aquitanian  poem  links  itself  by  various 
threads  to  the  action  of  the  famous  German  epopee,  the  Nibe- 
lun^en,  and  the  connection  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  in 
attributing,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  two  poems  to  two  dif- 
ferent literatures,  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged  contact  and  of 
a  sort  of  collision  between  tliese  two  litoratures,  previously  to 
the  ninth  century,  becomes  indispensably  necessary. 

It  is  this  ancient  contact  between  the  Komansh  literature  of 
the  South  and  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  Germans, 
that  I  wish  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
as  an  interesting  and  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  European 
literature.  But  before  attempting  to  do  so,  I  must  first  of  all 
eive  some  idea  of  the  Germanic  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
N ibelun^en  and  of  the  national  traditions  on  which  these  poems 
are  founued. 

These  traditions  were  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  ' 
Teutonic  race ;  they  circulated  orally  for  centuries,  and  in  each 
particular  localitv  tliey  underwent  changes  and  modifications 
of  every  kind.  l?heir  ensemble  is  at  present  a  very  complex 
and  a  very  confused  one,  and  the  poetic  monuments,  in  which 
they  have  been  collected  and  fixed,  are  still  verv  numerous, 
though  it  is  certain,  that  manv  of  them  have  been  lost. 
^  Tticse  monuments  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  dis- 
tinct series,  of  which  the  one  pertains  to  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  other  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Teutons.  To 
demonstrate  the  ancient  contact,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
between  the  literature  of  the  North  and  that  of'  the  south  of 
Gaul,  it  would,  strictly  considered,  bo  only  necessary  to  make 
known  some  of  tlie  monuments  of  the  latter  of  these  branches. 
I  have  Iiowever  a  direct  and  positive  motive  for  extending  this 
obligatory  excursion  into  the  literature  of  the  North  a  little 

*8eepagii4. 
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farther,  and  for  inclading  in  m j  snrrej  kX.  the  Germanic  TeraonB 
of  the  fable  of  the  Nihelnngen,  the  Terdons  of  the  Scandin*- 
rians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  popolar  traditions,  the  same 
poetic  fableg  are  modified  and  altered,  decomposed  and  recom- 
poeed,  combining  themselTes  with  new  accessories  as  thej 
inerea^  in  age  or  in  extent  of  circolation,  as  they  pass  from 
one  couutry  and  from  one  people  to  another  country  and 
another  people,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting phenomena  in  the  general  history  of  literature.  Now 
of  all  the  poetries  known,  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  North  is 
the  one,  in  which  all  these  things  are  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  it  is  consequently  the  one,  which  includes  the  neatest 
amount  of  information  and  of  light,  by  which  we  may  illustrate 
and  generalize  the  corresponding  facts  of  other  poetries,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Provencal  poetry  itself. 

Among  the  Teutons  or  the  Germans  of  the  South,  the  heroic 
traditions,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Xibelun^n  constitutes 
the  principal  part  and  as  it  were  the  nucleus,  have  been  recorded, 
at  different  epochs  of  the  Middle  Aore,  in  various  detached 
poems  which  liave  since  been  embodied  into  two  distinct  collec- 
tions or  cycles,  as  they  are  termed.  Of  these  two  cycles  the 
one  is  designated  by  the  expressive  title  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,^'  or 
the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  other  by  the  special  title  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Nibelungen."*  Among  the  Scandinavians  or  the 
Teut^iiis  of  the  North,  the  same  traditions  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  divers  Saaas  or  chronicles,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  two  are  the  VoUun^a  and  the  Wilkina  Sagas.f 

1  shall  endeavor  to  include  in  one  and  the  same  sketch  the 
substance,  the  common  basis  of  these  Germanic  poems  and  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  by  indicating  those  points  in  which  the. 
former  differ  from  the  latter,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
those  variations,  which  are  of  but  secondary  importance. 

At  an  epoch,  which,  if  we  wish  to  determine  its  precise  chro- 
nology, may  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  country  of  Niederland  or  Frankenland,  that  is  to  say 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
governed  by  a  king  whose  name  was  Sigmund — a  powerful 

•  The  •♦  Heldcnbpch"  hat  been  edited  bj  V.  d.  Hagen  and  Primisacr,  Berlin,  1820.  An 
Ea;{lUhacci>uat  of  it  by  Weber,  in  the  ''liiadtratiooif  of  Northern  A  ntiqaities,'*  Edinburgh, 
iHii.  Of  thu  ••  Xibeiungen  Liei**  there  are  several  editions,  by  Lachmann,  V.  d.  Hagen, 
etc.  TraoMlatioru  into  modern  German  by  Pdtzer,  BuAching,  Simrock.  An  English  tnuia- 
Ution  by  Birch,  Berlin,  184S.   A  spirited  critique  by  Thomas  Carlyie  in  his  es«a\*s.— JE?tf. 

t  The  Volsunga  Baga  has  been  edited  by  Rafn,  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  bis  '*  Fomaldar 
Sogur  Nordlanda/'  1829.  The  Wilkina  Saga  by  Peringskiold,  Stockholm,  1815.  A 
German  version  of  both  of  them  in  ▼.  d.  Hagen's  Nordische  Ueldenromane,  Berlin, 
IHli-'iS.  A  general  accoant  of  the  different  Bagas  of  the  Scandinavians  in  MUiler'a 
Bagabibliothek,  Copenhagen,  1818 Ed, 
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and  a  renowned  monarch  of  the  heroic  race.  This  king  had  a 
Bon,  called  Sigurd  or  Siegfried  {as  I  shall  continue  to  call  Iiim 
in  this  outline),  who  was  destined  to  exterminate  all  the  heroes 
of  his  race  and  those  of  the  entire  world. 

"When  yet  quite  young,  Siegfried  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  liis  marvellous  exploits,  the  most  memorable  of  which  ia 
his  victory  over  the  dragon  or  serpent  l-'afnir.  Fai'nir  was 
a,  dwarf,  that  is  a  sort  of  gonius  or  sprite  in  tlie  Evsteni  of 
northern  mythology,  having  the  power  of  changing  his  form, 
and  who  under  that  of  a  dragon  or  serpent  lived  lu  a  solitary 
mountain,  in  a  subterranean  palace,  where  he  guarded  an  im- 
mense treasure.  Siegfried,  having  combated  and  slain  Fafnir, 
took  possession  of  his  treasure.  The  gold  and  tlie  silver  were 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  it ;  he  tlierc  found  a  sword  called 
Kotter,  tlie  very  best  of  swords,  and  sundry  other  enchanted 
objects,  the  enumeration  of  which  varies  considerably  among  the 
different  authors  of  the  Btory. 

According  to  the  Germanic  traditions,  Siegfried  renders  him- 
self invulnerable  by  bathing  in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished 
dragon.  According  to  the  Scandinavian  traditions  ho  does  not 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  Fafnir,  nor  docs  he  become  invulnerable, 
but  he  eats  the  heart  of  the  roasted  monster  and  thenceforth 
compreliends  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  as  the  nortliern  chronicleB 
express  it,  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds. 

llaving  put  Fafnir's  treasure  on  the  back  of  Gran,  his  noble 
charger,  Siegfried  takes  the  route  toward  the  Rhine,  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  into  a  powerful  kingdom  situated  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  and  designated  by  various  names.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  it  bears  in  the  Germanic 
traditions,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  historical  of  them. 

This  kingdom  was  governed  by  three  brothers,  tlie  three  sons 
of  KingGlbich,  They  were  Guuther,  Ilagen  and  Gudorn  or 
Giselher,  sil  of  them  valiant  warriors.  Tlicy  had  a  sister, 
called  Clirimhild  in  the  Germanic  poems  and  Gudruna  in  the 
Scandinavian  chronicles;  I  shall  use  the  latter  of  these  names, 
which  is  more  easily  pronounced  than  the  former. 

Gudruna  was  the  most  beautiful  of  women  ;  the  renown  of 
her  beauty  had  spread  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  for  the 
pan>oac  ol  seeing  her  that  Siegfried  came  to  Burgundia. 

But  while  pursuing  his  jonmcy,  he  encountered  a  marvellous 
adventure  which  arrested  his  progress  for  some  time.  lie  dis- 
covered on  a  high  mountain  a  young  beauty  in  complete  armor 
and  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep.  She  was  called  Brunhild,  and 
was  a  Valkyria,  that  is  to  say  one  of  those  secondary  divinities 
in  the  mythology  of  the  North,  which  assisted  the  warriors  in 
combat  over  which  they  presided. 
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Bmnlifld  had  Tanqnished  and  glain  a  king,  to  whom  Odin 
had  promised  the  Tictonr.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
her^  that  Odin  had  plimged  her  bj  enchantment  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  she  coola  onlv  be  resuscitated  bj  the  intrepidity  of 
the  bravest  of  heroes.  She  had  moreover  been  forbidden  to 
lead  the  martial  life  of  the  Yalkrrise  any  longer  and  con- 
demned to  take  a  husband.  Bat  in  order  to  elude  or  thwart  the 
fentenee  of  Odin,  Brunhild  had  sworn  that  she  would  ouIt  wed 
the  man  who  was  not  afraid  of  anvthin^  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  submit  to  all  the  trials  to  wliich  ^e  was  going  to  subject 
him. 

Si^fried  and  Bmnhild  had  scarcely  met  before  they  were 
charmed  with  each  other^s  company  and  swore  eternal  tender- 
ness and  mutual  love.  XeTertheless,  Siegfried,  ^her  having; 
•pent  a  few  days  in  the  society  of  his  fair  Valkyrie,  resumed 
his  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Bnrgundians.  Ue  arrives 
there  safefy  and  meets  with  a  reception  corresponding  to  his 
heroic  air  and  his  marvellous  exploits.  He  sees  GudruDa,  and 
having  suddenly  lost  every  recollection  of  Brunhild  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  effects  of  an  enchanted  beverage,  he  becomes 
esperately  enamored  of  the  Burgundian  princess ;  he  asks  and 
obtains  her  in  marria^ 

The  oblivion  wrought  by  the  fatal  beverage  did  not  stop  here. 
Gunthcr  or  Gonnar,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Burgundian  chie&, 
who  is  not  yet  married  and  who  has  heard  of  the  vaunted 
beauty  of  Brunhild,  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  her  for  his  wife. 
He  is  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  Brunhild  would  subject  those  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  to 
the  most  frightful  ordeal.  But  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  Si^- 
fried,  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  adventure,  and  immediately 
departs  in  order  to  make  the  attempt. 

This  part  of  the  action  is  one  of  the  strangest,  of  the  most 
complicated  and  one  of  those  concerning  which  the  different 
traditions  contain  the  greatest  number  of  discrepancies.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  variations ;  they  touch  upon  details  on  which 
propriety  forbids  too  great  precision.  It  will  be  enough  for  mo 
to  say  briefly,  that  Gunther  soon  finds  himself  incapable  of  sur- 
mounting the  trials  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  Brunhild.  It 
is  Siegfried,  who,  invisible  or  transformed  by  enchantment,  sur- 
mounts them  in  his  place  and  who  receives  Brunhild  for  his 
wife.  But  Gunther  had  made  him  take  an  oath,  that  he  would 
not  violate  his  honor  nor  abuse  the  momentary  intimacy  in 
which  he  would  find  himself  with  a  young  beauty  who  took 
him  to  be  her  husband.  He  keeps  his  oath,  thanks  perchance 
to  a  sword,  keen-edged  like  fire,  which  he  had  placed  between 
Brunhild  and  himself  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 
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Ountherand  Siegfried,  resuming  at  last  tbeir  natural  features, 
return  to  Burgnadia,  wUither  they  also  conduct  Brunhild,  as  if 
in  triumph.  Their  return  is  celebrated  with  magnificent  festi- 
vals and  everything  around  them  is  jojr  and  happiness. 

.  This  happiness,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gudruna 
and  Brunhild,  who  are  botli  women  of  an  impetuous  and 
haughty  temperament,  become  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  of  vanity, 
which  growing  warmer  by  degrees  at  last  runs  into  the  extreme  of 
a  mort^  outrage.  Gudruna,  to  whom  Siegfried  had  disclosed 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Brunhild,  reproaches 
the  latter  with  havmg  been  the  wife  of  two  men. 

Brunhild  seemed  exposed  to  pardon  Siegfried's  want  of  faith 
as  an  iDvoluntary  ffuilt  and  the  effect  of  an  enchantment ;  but 
she  had  not  ceased  to  love  him,  and  her  life  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness without  him.  The  afi&ont  which  Gudruna  had  offered  hec* 
is  a  new  cause  of  spite  and  of  chagrin.  She  makes  a  desperate 
resolve ;  and  by  dint  of  instigations,  of  complaints  and  menaces, 
she  finally  prevails  on  Gunther  to  make  oiegfried  perish  by 
treachery. 

The  manner,  the  circumstances,  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  murder  are  also  one  of  those  parts  of  the  action 
of  the  epopee,  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  different 
or  opposite  versions.  It  will  sumce  to  state  here,  that  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Siegfried,  Brunhild  disappears  entirely 
from  the  scene  in  the  Germanic  versions.  We  only  know  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  that  she  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  and  with- 
out remorse  the  satisfaction  of  her  vengeance.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian Sagas  she  dies,  being  unwilling  to  survive  Siegfried, 
whose  murder  she  had  instigated. 

The  despair  and  grief  of  Gudruna,  her  rage  a^inst  her 
brothers  alter  the  death  of  Sie^ried,  may  be  readilv  imagined. 
She  passes  several  years  in  a  sombre  melancholy,  and  the 
memory  of  Siegfried  continues  ever  as  fresh  ffi  it  had  been  on 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting.  At  last  Etzel  or  Attila,  the 
king  of  the  Huns,  sends  an  emoassy  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing ner  in  marriage.  Gudruna  resists  his  solications  for  a  long 
time,  but  she  finally  yields  and  passes  into  the  country  of  the 
Huna. 

Some  time  after.  Etzel  or  Attila,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  in- 
vites his  brothers-m-law,  the  Burgundian  lings,  to  his  court 
on  a  visit.  They  make  their  appearance  there  with  an  immenae- 
retinue  and  with  great  display,  but  they  are  all  massacred  in  a 
series  of  combats  mto  which  tney  are  lorced  by  the  Huns  and 
bv  the  Nibelungen.  The  latter  are  Goths  under  the  command 
oi  Dietrich  of  ^erne  or  of  Verona,  the  most  conspicuous  hero  m 
the  Germanic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  the  poeGc- 
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representative  of  Theodoric,  the  celebrated  monarch  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  All  the  Teutonic  traditions  speak  of  him  as  being 
at  this  epoch  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Attila. 

The  Crermanic  poems  represent  the  massacre  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen  or  of  the  Burgundians  as  a  consequence  of  the  treachery 
and  vengeance  of  Gudruna.  In  the  Sagas  of  the  North,  die 
treachery  is  the  work  of  Attila  himself.  Gudruna  does  all  she 
can  to  save  her  brothers. 

Such  is,  considered  independently  of  the  beauty,  the  origi- 
nality and  the  variety  of  the  particular  developments  and  tne 
details,  the  common  basis  of  the  epopee  of  the  TTibelungen,  of 
several  poems  of  the  Heldenbuch,  of  the  Scandinavian  chronicle, 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  Vclsunga  Saga^  and  finally  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Wilhina  Saga. 

Considering  the  elements  or  subject-matter  of  these  various 
compositions,  we  easily  can  recognize  in  them  two  kinds  or 
'  two  classes  of  traditions  combined  and  blended  into  one.  Of 
these  traditions  some  are  mythological  and  evidently  connected 
with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  North,  with  the  cultus  of  Odin 
and  of  other  Scandinavian  divinities.  There  are  even  learned 
Germans,  who  have  seen  in  all  this  nothing  more  than  mere 
mythology,  than  theological  symbols.  They  thought  they  had 
discovered  in  the  Nibelungen  a  grand  myth,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  express  the  introduction  of  evil  or  of  sin  and 
death  into  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  woman  or  of 
beauty.  This  idea  is  not  deserving  of  a  serious  examination ; 
it  can  only  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess,  to  which  the 
mania  of  symbolism  has  been  carried  by  some  of  the  Germans 
of  our  age. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mythological  elements,  the  poetic 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen  doubtless  contains  others  that  are 
properly  historical,  or  at  any  rate  possessed  of  historic  proba- 
oility,  and  these  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  epoch  of  the 

great  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations  toward  the  south  of 
urope.  The  action  of  these  poems  supposes  the  Franks  and 
the  Biir^ndians  to  be  where  they  actuailv  were  at  the  epoch 
in  question.  It  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  that  branch 
of  tne  Gothic  nation,  which  recognized  the  race  of  the  Amales 
as  its  chief  heroes.  It  makes  allusion,  tfiough  vaguely  and 
anachronistically,  to  the  conquests  and  even  to  particular  traits 
of  the  history  of  Hermanric,  the  famous  chiet  of  the  Goths. 
Hie  relations  which  it  represents  as  existing  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Attila  are  of  a  domestic  and  a  private  nature,  con- 
cerning which  history  is  silent,  but  which  contain  nothing  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  public  events  attested  by  the  historians 
of  the  time. 
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We  may  also  say,  that  the  intrepidity,  the  prodigies  of  bravery 
and  of  physical  force,  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  this  poem,  are 
better  accounted  for  by  the  epoch  already  indicated  than  by  any 
other.  The  nations  commanded  by  these  heroes  were  at  last 
triumphant  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  empire.  They  had 
taken  Rome  twice;  they  h^  conquered  Spain,  6anl,  and 
Italy  ;  they  had  defeated  Attila  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and 

Sower;   they  had  shattered  his  yoke  immediately  after  his 
eath. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  manners  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  these  poems ; 
as  for  example,  the  point  of  honor  in  regard  to  personal  or 

Jrivate  vengeance ;  tne  custom  of  pecunw'y  compensations  for 
elinquencies  and  crimes  and  that  oii^ustilicative  trials  or 
ordeals  by  water  and  by  fire.  The  habitual  curiosity  in  regard 
the  future,  the  respect  for,  and  I  had  almost  said  tne  worship 
of  gold  are  other  traits  of  Teutonic  manners,  which  the  same 
poems  bring  out  in  bold  relief.  Finally,  that  which  is  still 
more  striking  than  all  this,  is  a  certain  general  tincture  of  bar* 
barity,  which  pervades  the  whole :  a  certain  exaltation  and  a 
ferocious  rugge^ess  of  courage,  which  takes  as  much  delight 
in  insult  and  in  bravado,  as  it  does  in  victoiy.  There  is  a 
fundamental  and  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  heroes  o( 
these  tragical  adventures  and  the  Franks,  as  they  are  delineated 
by  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  former  are  in  many  respects  but  the 
poetic  ideal  of  the  latter. 

The  mythological  and  historical  elements  of  the  action  of  the 
Nibelungen  are  far  from  being  contained  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  Scandinavian  redactions,  as  they  are  in  the  Ger- 
manic. This  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  I  shall 
here  confine  myself  to  the  general  remark,  that  the  myths  and 
the  marvellous  occupy  a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  the 
former.  The  historical  data  and  allusions  occupy  on  the  other 
hand  a  very  subordinate  place. 

The  converse  of  all  this  is  true  of  the  Germanic  poems.;  the 
marvellous  and  the  mythological  in  tlie  antecedents  of  the 
fundamental  action  are  there,  as  it  were,  effaced  or  rejected  from 
the  beginning  in  a  very  general  and  summary  manner.  The 
victory  of  Siegfried  over  the  dragon  and  his  conquest  of  the 
treasure  are  there  related  only  incidentally,  and  in  the  shape  of 
an  episode.  The  narrative  is  an  obscure  and  a  fragmentary 
one.  On  this  point,  the  Germanic  poems  have  the  air  of  beiu^ 
but  a  conftisea  echo  of  the  Scandinavian  traditions,*  where  this 

*  On  the  rabjeet  of  Hmm  reftuions  of  previovi  iMendt,  eompare  WlUielm  Grimm' 
preface  to  his  '*AltdAiiiMhe  Heldenlieder, "  and  ua  ^'Dentache  Heldenaaga/'  Gtfl- 
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manreUoua  account  of  Fafnir  and  his  treasure  has  ita  ground 
and  Bouroe  in  consecrated  myths. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  character  Brunhild.  In  the  Gtemanie 
Yersion^  aa  in  the  other,  she  is  represented  as  a  prodigy  of 
^physical  force,  aa  a  aort  oi  Bellona ;  but  in  thia  instance  ib^ 
tettSQ  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given,  as  she  is  but  a  woman 
of  the  race  ot  mortals. 

All  the  h^^oes  of  the  Nibelungen  are  Germans  of  the  ancient 
type  by  their  ferocity,  and  Christians  by  their  faith.  There  ia 
not  one  of  them,  not  eren  Attila  himself,  but  what  is  half  a 
Ohristian  and  seems  ready  to  become  one  entirely. 

The  historical  or  probable  data  of  the  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  more  distinctly  developed  in  the  Germanie 
poema  than  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas.  This  inverse  ratio  ia 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  had  no  part,  at  least  none  that  we 
Icnow  ofv  in  the  great  movements  of  the  Germanic  conquests 
and  migrations ;  they  had  no  difficulties  to  settle  with  Attila ; 
Ihey  hM  neither  been  his  tributaries  nor  his  conquerors.  It 
was  ther^ore  natural^  that  they  should  have  adopted  these 
distant  events  only  aa  a  sort  of  new  frame-woi^c,  to  whid^  they 
might  adapt  their  ancient  traditions,  more  marv^ous  than 
these  events,  and  more  intimately  connected  with  their  ancient 
pagan  creed.  Siegfried,  or  as  they  call  him,  Sigurd»  is  a  per? 
sonage  of  the  ancient  world,  a  mythological  hero,  transferred 
by  a  poetic  anachronism  into  a  comparatively  recent  epoch, 
which  was  however  one  that  might  seem  worthy  of  him. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
oharacter  of  Brunhild ;  she  ia  also,  properly  speaking  a  Scan- 
dinavian persona^ 

In  the  Germanic  fable  on  the  contrary,  the  heroes,  who  con- 
stitute the  principal  theme  of  the  poems,  are  manifestly  actual 
ones ;  they  are  tne  chiefs  of  the  recent  conquests.  Hie  highest 
aim  of  thispoetrjr  is  to  celebrate  the  vanquishers  of  the  Romans, 
the  allies  of  Attda. 

After  these  general  considerations  on  the  different  versions 
of  the  fable  of  me  Kibeluogen,  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  enter 
into  some  details  respecting  the  history  of  the  compositions,  to 
whidi  diis  grand  fiction  has  given  rise. 

The  poem  of  the  Nibeluntgen,  jM^perly  so  called,  the  portions 
of  the  Hero-book,  and  the  lodandic  Sagas,  which  treat  of  the 
same  arpiment,  have  all  of  them  this  in  common,  that  every 
one  of  these  works  ccmtaina  the  internal  evidence  of  not  bdng 

tiit«B»  18SS,  imiw,    AlM  IiaohniaMi,  "  tfbtr  di«  nrq^rUagUMlM  Geftolt  4er  Kibe- 
|u«ea  NelK'^  BtrUn,  VM^Ei.  -^••— 
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a  primitive  and  oriffinal  c<»iipoait!oti,  but  a  new  redaction 
of  tnaterials  supplied  bj  anterior  tmditioiiA,  a  more  or  lees  bold 
flN>dification  of  a  subject  already  old^  We  are  perfeotlj  con- 
vinced, that  their  ensemble,  as  it  now  exists,  conld  jonly  have 
Veen  formed  at  a  later  period,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  diJOTer* 
eM  pieces,  primitively  isolated  and  independent  of  each  other^ 
Aongh  relating  to  the  same  subject,  though  representing  but 
differ^it  moments  and  different  incidents  <^  one  and  the  same 
event 

'  la  a  word,  every  one  of  these  works  is  but  the  union,  the 
fusion  into  a  single  r^ular  and  complete  whole  of  various 
pepular  or  national  sonffs,  more  ancient  than  themselves  and 
composed  in  an  isolated  manner,  at  different  times  and  by 
Averse  Authors. 

This  assMion  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  very  general  fact  in 
Uie  history  of  poetry,  and  which  in  the  history  o^f  the  ancient 
Teutonic  poetiy  is  more  obvious  than  in  any  other. 

We  know  historically,  that  the  Oermans  had  national  songs, 
ki  which  they  oelebrated  the  glory  of  their  chiefii.  Jomandes 
had  those  of  the  Gk)ths  before  him,  and  to  all  appearances  made 
use  of  them,  though  very  ineptly,  in  composmg  his  wretched 
history  of  that  people. 

The  emperor  Julian  speaks  of  the  national  somre  of  the  Oer- 
tfiinic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine^  fie  had  heurd 
them  resound  terribly  in  his  ears ;  be  had  been  struck  by  their 
barbarous  melody.* 

Ohariemagne  ordered  the  historical  songs  of  the  Franks  to  be 
collected  and  reduced  t6  writing.f 

That  there  existed  son^  similar  to  all  these,  isolated  epic 
son£s  on  the  principal  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  X^ibelungen,  and  that  these  songs,  anterior  to  all  the  subse- 
guent  redactions  of  this  history,  had  served  as  the  common 
Msis  of  them  all — ^these  are  facts,  which  it  is  easy  to  prove, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  chronkdes.  In  tact,  a 
number  of  the  particular  songs,  of  the  poetic  fragments,  after 
which  these  chronicles  were  composed,  are  still  extant  in  our 
day  and  in  precisely  the  same  form,  in  which  they  circulated 
long  before  me  epocn  of  the  latter. 

Nearly  all  the  historical  songs  of  the  Mder  JEdda  relate  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  Nibelungeui  and  evefy  one  of  them  has  for 

*  Oratio  I.  *0  d^  . .  .  i^evyS  Kctprepu^^  iKirXayti^  rhv  cXvtov  rdv  bn^uv^  oiudi  rbv 
fwaXiov  jroiiSva  tuv  arpaToniduv  indkaXaiMVTuv  ddeC^  ukovuv.  So  Taoitos,  ^Bt. 
If.  e.  Id.    **  Ut  Tiromiii  (se.  BftUTonm)  emih  femhiftnidi  vtatetn,  womtSI  artM.**— IDtf . 

t  **  Btrbtf*  (i.  t.  Germanicft)  et  aatl^iinlBm  eamiBm.  qaSbm  Teleitini  ngmm  Mtut 
«l  bellft  eanebftiitv,  leripalt  etmemorle  maiidavft  InekoaTH  et  mmmftiieMi  ptUfl 
MrmoBis.**  BInhardi  {or  E^ffinhardi)  THa  GaroH  M.  la  Perti'  Momuneiita  Germ. 
HiaU  ▼oL  IL— JS:<I. 
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its  amiment  some  one  of  the  principal  adventures,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  this  history.  There  is  one  on  the  combat 
of  Sigtird  with  the  dragon  Fafnir  and  on  the  conqnest  of  hia 
treasure,  another  on  the  hero's  maryellons  adTentnre  with 
'  Brmihildi  the  fair  warricHvheroine ;  a  third  on  the  mnrder  of 
Signrd ;  ano^er  one  is  consecrated  to  the  delineation  of  Gnd- 
rana's  sorrow  and  despair  in  conseqn^ice  of  that  mnrder ;  in 
fine,  there  are  not  less  than  twentjr  of  them  and  they  embrace 
nearly  the  entire  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.* 

From  the  examination  of  these  son^,  either  separately  and 
one  by  one  or  in  their  mntnal  connection,  it  manifestly  results, 
that  they  were  not  made  to  be  arranged  in  i^  resrnlar  order,  so 
as  to  f(»rm  a  consecntive  and  systematic  whole.  We  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  composed  as  distinct  rhapsodies,  eacll 
of  which  was  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  that  they 
were  composed  at  different  times  and  by  different  anthers.  Una 
is  a  point,  on  which  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  when  we  oon- 
sider,  that  several  of  these  songs  are  nothing  more  than  a  more 
or  less  developed,  a  more  or  less  embellished  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  incident,  and  that  in  a  single  and  regular  narra* 
tion  they  would  be  a  double  or  a  triple  redundancy. 

The  truth  of  this  position  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  observe  that  in  these  different  sonffs  there  are  contra- 
dictions, which  prove  that  their  respective  authors  have  lbl« 
lowed  different  traditions.  In  some  of  them,  for  exainple, 
Sigurd  is  designated  as  the  king  of  the  Huns,  while  in  others 
again  he  fibres  as  kin^  of  the  Franks.  In  some  of  Ihem  again 
we  meet  with  contradictions  or  variations  still  more  remark* 
able,  and  much  more  closely  related  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  legend.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  of  these 
songs,  it  is  in  consequence  of  her  quarrel  with  GKidruna  and  on 
account  of  the  insulting  reproach,  which  the  latter  flung  at  her,, 
of  having  been  in  the  arms  of  Siegfried  before  becoming  the 
wife  of  (iunther,  that  Brunhild  forms  the  resolution  of  having 
Siegfried  assassinated.  Others  again  and  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain passages,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  women,  or  at  any  rate  this  quarrel 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  action  and  would  be  perfectly 
snperfluoas. 

l%ere  is,  for  example,  a  song  entitled  ^^  The  Predictions  of 
Gripir,"  in  which  Sigurd,  yel  quite  young,  pays  a  visit  to  one 

•  TkeM  ■oagB  tke  rMder  will  find,  in  lotUuidic  and  Latin,  in  tbe  >*  Edda  Ssmimdar 
kins  Proda,  live  Edda  aniiqaior  Tolgo  Samnndina  dicU."    HafkUa,  1787-1828.    Com- 

Era  alao  Coltia*a  ''  Edda  traailatad  into  EnffUih  rene  :'*  EttmOUer'a  ''  Lieder  der 
da  voadea  Nibelangen,"  Zariok,  1837,  and  otHer  worki  indicated  al  the  beginning 
of  tliia  Tolome.— JSd. 
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of  his  uncleB,  by  the  name  of  Gripir.  who  is  represented  as 
being  endowed  wit]^  the  gift  of  prophee^f  in  order  to  consult 
him  respecting  the  fature  events  of  nis  hfe,*  The  latter  pre- 
dicts them  exactly,  though  not  in  detail ;  and  these  predictions 
confirmed  by  tlie  events,  foitn  as  it  were  a  rapid  and  consecutive 
sketch  oi  aU  the  sobseauent  adv^itures  of  Sigurd.  There  is, 
however,  one  point,  and  an  important  one,  on  which  the  fulfill- 
nsent  differs  frcmi  the  prophecy. 

The  latter  conveys  the  idea,  that  Brunhild,  after  being  married 
to  Gunther  and  Sigurd  to  Gudruna,  would  be  (tall  of  relets  and 
mutual  love,  when  they  would  come  to  lecoUeet  their  former 
promises  of  perp^ual  fidelity.  Siguid  however  remains  faithAd 
to  Gudruna  and  resigns  himself  to  suffering  in  silence.  But 
the  impetuous  and  haughty  Brunhild  will  not  be  resigned* 
Finding  herself  united  to  a  husband,  whom  she  deems  unworthy 
of  her  hand,  she  conceives  the  project  of  avenging  herself  and 
of  making  Sigurd  perish,  resolved  on  following  him  herself  into 
the  other  wond  immediately  after.  She  consequently  instigated 
Gunther  against  him,  and  she  does  so  by  accusii\g  herself  di- 
rectly and  without  any  hesitation  of  having  violated  her  oath 
and  of  having  abused  the  error  in  which  she  had  at  first  been 
involved  in  regard  to  him,  by  taking  Sigurd  for  Gunnar,  and 
considering  herself  his  wife. 

This  trait,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  quairel 
between  Gudruna  and  Brunhild,  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
songs  of  the  £dda  (which  seem  to  point  to  a  particular  version 
of  the  action  of  the  J^ibelungen),  in  which  the  qiuui;^  between 
Gudruna  and  Brunhild  is  either  entirely  overlooked  or  treated 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

The  striking  difference  of  character  and  tone,  which  is  d^a- 
played  by  several  songs  of  the  Edda,  is  another  proof  that  they 
are  neither  of  the  same  age  nor  by  the  same  authors,  and  that 
they  were  not  composed  with  reference  to  any  strictly  symme- 
tiieal  arrangement  or  connection. 

It  is  g^ii^idly  believed  that  these  songs  were  collected  and 
coiiunitted  to  writing  by  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Iceland,  by 
the  name  of  Sssmund,  who  lived  between  the  years  1056  and 
1121.  Having  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  his  country, 
Sflsmund  had  naturally  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  documents 
relating  to  this  history ;  and  it  is  supposed,  on  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  he  made  this  collection  m  the  mythological  and 
poetical  traditions  of  the  Scandidavian  nations  as  a  sort  of 
pr^aration  for  his  historical  work.    We  do  not  know  the  pre- 

*  This  tong  iithe  **Qoidft  Slgnrdar  Fafhiibana  L.**  on  pagei  124*148  of  the  seooiid 
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ciBe  epoch  at  whieh  this  cellection  was  made  ;  but  If  it  was  the 
woi<k  of  Ssemand,  as  it  has  eirery  appearance  of  being,  it  is  ex* 
tremelj  probable,  that  the  latt^  must  haye  oecopied  himself 
w4th  it,  while  in  the  Tigor  and  matarity  of  manhood,  Mid  not 
dnrmg  the  later  jears  of  his  life»  it  may  therefore  be  safelj 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  elerenth  eentuy  or  to  the  first  yetfs 
of  the  twelfdi.  Up  to  the  epoch,  at  whieh  fiismnnd  eommitted 
them  to  writing,  these  songs  had  been  preserved  among  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  country,  and  more  eq)eciall7  by  the 
Skalds,  the  majority  of  whom  appear  to  have  combined  with 
the  exercise  ef  their  tal^it  as  pocrtic  inventors  the  function  of 
reeilers  of  ^e  ancient  poetry.  But  there  is  every  indieaMcm^ 
that  at  the  epoch,  at  which  these  precious  monuments  were 
cetleeled,  many  of  them  had  already  been  lost  and  others 
nml^lated.  Some  of  the  songs  of  what  is  called  Sssmund's  Edda 
are  only  fragmentary  remains  of  pieces,  that  w^^  primitively 
more  considerable. 

Now,  where  and  at  what  epodi  were  these  ifongs  composed  t 
These  questions  can  onl^  be  answered  bv  conjectures ;  but  the 
data,  on  which  these  <^njectures  are  based,  are  positive  enough ; 
and,  as  they  are  closely  connected  with  ti^e  general  historr  of 
Scandinavian  Uterature,  they  have  im  additional  intnnsio 
interest  of  their  own. 

The  historv  of  the  New  or  Younger  Edda,  for  example, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  songs  of  tiie  Elder  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  cm  the  former. 

The  Scandinavians,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at 
a  very  late  date  and  very  imperfectly,  were  in  the  thirteenth 
century  still  very  much  attacned  to  their  ancient  poetical  tra- 
ditions, they  haa  remained  pagans  by  their  recollections  and 
their  imagination,  and  the  Skalds,  though  nominally  Christians^ 
continued  to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  their  pagan  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  choice  of  th^  subjects  and  in  Uie  form 
and  manner  of  their  poetic  execution.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrines  and  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  times  begwi  to  lose 
themselves  gradually  and  the  poetry  founded  on  them  to  become 
rare.  A  Norwegian  scholar,  Snorro  Sturleson,  who  lived  from 
11T9  to  1241,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  a  oolleotion  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  serve  as  a  rule  and  an  example 
to  the  Skalds^  of  his  time.  It  is  this  c(dlection,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  New  Edda  or  the  Prose  Edda, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Ancient  Edda  of  Ssemund,  cotai- 
posed  of  those  poetic  songs,  of  which  I  have  just  endeavm^ 
to  give  you  an  idea.* 

•  On  the  Yoanger  Bddft  compare  lUsk'i  **  8ooiT»*Ud«  tetal  Skalds."  SloekMMv 
1818.— Reteoioi'  **£dda  laUndomm  per  SDorronem  BtarUe  conicripia/*    HaaniaB, 
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TbeKewEddaooDttstsof  two  prineipii  parts;  of  a  collection  of 
myiha  in  prose  and  of  a  eoUeetion  of  JctniMmgar^  in  other  words 
of  epithets  or  of  poetical  periphrases,  conseoratdd  bj  the  antho* 
rity  of  the  ancient  Skald&  To  comprehend  the  motive  and 
design  of  this  ooUeotion  properl  j,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  long  before,  the  poetrjr  of 
the  Scandinavians  had  become  a  sort  of  labored  mechamam, 
the  beaoty  of  whi<^  consisted  in  substitnting;  for  the  proper 
navies  of  objocts  and  of  persons  metaphoriMl  svnonyms  and 
ciieamloeiitions  of  ev^y  kii»d,  the  most  fantastical  and  die  moat 
obscure  of  which  were  considered  the  best,  provided,  however, 
they  were  founded  on  the  precedent  of  some  pagan  Skald. 
Thus,  for  example,  ships  were  called  the  cmimdU  of  the  sea  / 
the  Uood  was  termed  tAs  dew  of  pain  f  a  warrior  was  an  armed 
treej  the  tree  ofbaMe:  a  sword  me  flams  of  wounds^  etc. 

A  hundred  and  nfteen  different  denominations,  more  or 
less  periphrastic,  have  been  found  for  Odin  alone ;  the  word 
island  had  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  poetic  synomyms  ; 
the  earth  had,  I  believe,  still  more. 

The  poetic  synomyms  collected  in  Snorro^s  Edda  are  de- 
rived from  ^the  wprks  of  more  than  eighty  different  Skalds 
and  are  illustrated  with  citations.  We  Imow  the  names  of  all 
or  neariy  all  these  Skalds,  and  we  also  know  at  what  epochs 
and  under  what  Norw^an  kings  they  flourished.  We  perceive 
that  they  formed  an  uninterrupted  series  during  three  entire 
centuries,  from  the  tenth  tmtil  the  thirteenth,  in  which  Snorro 
lived  and  wrote. 

Now,  among  all  the  many  poets  and  poetical  fragments 
quoted  in  the  new  Edda  we  cannot  find  one  that  may  be  said 
to  appertain  to  the  scmgs  of  the  Ancient,  Edda.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  latter  songs,  of  which  the  author  is  known  or 
mentioned  anywhere;  and  none  of  these  auth(M«  are  to  be 
^ond  among  the  eighty  quoted  in  the  collection  of  poetic 
synonyms.  This  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  they  were  more 
ancient  than  the  latt^. 

This  presumptiim  receives  additional  force,  if  we  consider  the 
songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda  in  their  relation  to  the  end,  for 
wh^  the  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Edda  was  composed. 
What  Snorro  wanted  to  offer  to  the  Skalds  of  his  time,  were 
eitamples  of  the  artificialities,  of  the  obscurities,  an'd  of  the 

Sierite  mechanism  into  which  the  poetry  of  his  countrymen  had 
en  degenerated*    Kow,  the  ancient  songs  in  question  were 
grave  and  simple  in  their  form  ;  they  did  not  contain  enough 

1665.     Bimrock,  '*Di«  Altera  «.  jUngere  Edda  nebst  dea  m^tlu  EriAhlangen  der 
Bkalda,"  Statlgtil^  ISM,  and  olhtr  works  mentioned  at  the  beipiiiiing  of  thia  volome. 
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of  those  poetic  synonrmfl  or  periphraseB  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries made  so  macn  accoant,  and  those  even  which  they  did 
contain  were  not  ont-of<-the<way  enoagh,  or  learned  ^lon^,  to 
content  the  intellects  of  the  age,  who  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
take  the  miserable  artificialities  of  diction  for  the  som  and  sub* 
stance  of  art. 

These  consid^ntions  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  result,  that  ih» 
scmgs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  in  the  form  in  which  they  hare  come 
down  to  ns,  are,  for  the  most  part,  anterior  to  the  tenth  eentiuy, 
wbidi  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  series  of  Skalds  enumerated 
and  cited  in  the  New  Edda  began  to  sing. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  aoauced  in  snpport  oi  this  opinion, 
that  several  of  the  Skalds  belonging  to  this 'latter  series  are 
known  to  have  been  familiar  with,  and  to  have  recited,  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda.  Olaf  the  Saint,  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  died  in  1030,  had  a  Skald,  that  recited  or  snng  the 
poem  of  the  Edda  on  the  combat  of  Siegfried  with  the  drag<m 
Ftrfnir. 

The  precise  date  of  these  songs  is,  however,  a  matter  of  com«- 
paratively  small  importance.  ^  whatever  epoch  we  may  assign 
them,  tliey  were  certainly  then  already  nothing  moi^  than  a  new 
redaction,  a  reproduced  form  of  other  songs  on  the  same  sub* 
jeets  which  had  preceded  them,  and  the  commencement  of  which 
it  would  be  as  aifficult  to  indicate,  as  it  would  be.  to  determine 
the  origin  itself  of  the  nation  for  which  they  had  been  made. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  idea  of  the  poetic  character  of 
these  songs  ;  a  few  passages  translated  from  them  will  answer 
our  purpose. 

I  give  here  in  the  first  place  a  song,  which  portrays  the  grief 
and  desolation  by  which  Oudruna  is  seized  inmiecuately  after 
the  assassination  of  Sigurd. 

^'  Sei^ted  by  the  side  of  Sigurd's  corpse,  Gudruna  was  ready 
to  expire ;  she  heaved  no  sighs ;  she  did  not  wring  her  hands, 
and  sne  lamented  not  like  other  women.  Men  of  noble  rank  in 
rich  habiliments  approached  her  to  distract  her  from  her  melan* 
choly  thoughts,  but  Oudruna  could  not  weep,  so  greatly  was 
heart  oppressed  with  grief  and  ready  to  break  1"  *  . 

^  Before  her  there  were  seated  women  of  high  bhrth,  prin- 

•  Thto  te  tke  GuDnmAB-QuiBA  or  mmx  of  pp.  270-284,  toI.  U.  oT  tlie  E4da  Swmw- 
dins.  I  add  here  two  couplets  of  Hkt  original. 

Ar  rar  tiiat  GTdmn  Gengo  Jarlnr 

Oftrdis  at  dejia  AK«iotrir  ffhiai 

ESr  Ihmi  Borc-fvll  aat  Tlieir  er  hardi  hYgar 

Yflr  SigTTtni.  Hana  lanto. 

Oerthit  hon  binfra  Theygi  Gydrtn 

Ne  hdndom  ata  Oratn  maUi. 

Ne  qretaa  vm  8v«  tw  h«i  motlnrg 

Bern  konor  athrar.  Mmdi  hon  apringa,  etc.  etc.- 
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cesseB  adorned  with  ornamentB  of  ffold,  and  each  of  ihem  be- 
gan to  relate  the  cmeltiea  of  h^r  amictionB." 

Ooifloga,  the  sister  of  Gibich,  first  spake  and  said :  '^JKTo 
woman  npon  earth  was  ever  more  afflicted  than  mjself,  I  hare 
lost,  one  after  the  other,  five  husbands,  two  daughters,  three 
sisters,  eight  brothers,  and  I'm  now  left  alone." 

^'  Gudruna  heard  these  words,  but  still  she  could  not  ween, 
so  greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband  I  So 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  the  loss  of  her  hero." 

'^  llie  queen  of  the  country  of  the  Huns,  Herborga,  then 
commenced  :  I  haye  the  most  frightful  calamities  to  relate,  said 
she.  My  seyen  sons  and  my  eighth  husband  were  all  killed 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  countnes  of  the  South.  My  father, 
m^  mother  and  my  four  brothers  haye  been  the  sport  of  the 
winds  at  sea,  and  tneir  yessel  was  shattered  by  the  wayes.  I 
was  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  collecting  and  honor- 
ing their  remains,  of  giying  them  a  buriail  And  all  this  has 
happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  without  my  hay- 
ing receiyed  the  condolence  of  any  one  I  Six  months  after  I 
was  taken  prisons  in  war,  and  surcharged  with  fetters.  I  was 
condemned  to  clean  the  shoes  for  the  wife  of  the  warrior-chief, 
and  to  tie  them  eyery  morning  to  her  feet.  She  was  jealous 
of  me,  she  menaced  me  and  beat  me  cruelly ;  I  neyer  shall  find 
a  better  master,  and  neyer  a  worse  mistress." 

^'  Gudruna  heard  these  words,  and  yet  she  did  not  weep,  so 
greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  sweet  spouse,  so 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  tlie  murder  of  the  hero." 

^^  Gullranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  spoke  in  her  turn : 
O  my  nurse,"  said  she,  ^'  discreet  as  you  are,  you  neyertheless 
know  little  of  the  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  in 
affliction." 

*^  And  thereupon  Gullranda  raised  the  pall  spread  oyer  the 
corpse  of  Sigurd  ;  she  laid  it  bare,  and  turned  its  face  toward 
Gudruna:  Look  at  thy  well-beloyed  spouse,  said  Ai%\  im- 
press thy  lips  upon  those  of  the  hero,  as  thou  wouldst  do  if  he 
were  yet  aliye." 

^^  Gudruna  looked ;  she  saw  the  hair  of  the  warrior's  head 
besmeared  with  gore,  his  brilliant  eyes  now  dim,  his  breast 
pierced  with  the  glaive." 

"  Then  starting  Dack.  Gudruna  fell  upon  her  pillow ;  the  fil- 
let round  her  head  relaxed,  her  countenance  turned  red,  the 
first  tear  fell  upon  her  cheek." 

"  And  she  began  to  cry  so  much,  that  her  tears  would  no 
longer  cease  to  flow,  and  that  the  geese  and  the  fair  fowl 
which  the  young  queen  had  raised  in  the  palace-court,  gaye 
utterance  to  plaintiye  cries  at  it." 
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"  Gullranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  resnmed :  Your 
loYC  was  never  equall^  among  men  that  tread  the  dust  of 
ealrth.  Within  doOre  of  without,  Ton  never,  0  my  sister,  could 
be  contented,  except  you  were  with  Sigurd." 

"  My  charming  Si^rd,  said  therenpon  Ondmna,  was  as  supe- 
rior to  the  sous  of  Oibich,  as  gaflio  in  blossom  is  superior  to 
tiie  meadow-weed.  Sigurd  was  the  pearl,  the  diamond  of 
kings." 

"  And  I  myself  was,  fn  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  Sigurd, 
f3ie  first  among  the  daughters  of  the  royal  race.  But  now  that 
Sigurd  is  dead,  I  am  no  longer  of  any  account ;  I  am  but  a 
withered  branch  in  the  forest." 

In  another  song,  Gndrnna,  long  after  her  second  marrii^  to 
Attila,  relates  lierself  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Dietrich  of  Ve- 
rona. This  marratire,  whidi  differs  essentiaUy  fh>m  the  f<mner, 
is  in  other  respects  no  less  replete  with  beauties.  Tbe  follow* 
ing  are  some  passages  from  it : 

"A  young  maiden,  brought  up  by  my  mother,  I  shone 
among  the  maidens,  loying  my  brothers  tenderly,  until  Oibich 
my  father  adorned  and  covered  me  with  gold,  and  gave  me  to 
Sigurd  as  his  wife.*'  ♦ 

^^  Sigurd  surpassed  the  sons  of  Oibich,  as  the  rerdant  garlie 
surpasses  the  meadow-herb,  or  as  the  lofty-footed  stag  surpasses 
the  other  tawny  deer,  or  the  reddish  gold  the  pale  (mver.*^ 

^'  But  my  brothers  could  not  endure  it,  that  I  should  have  a 
husband  superior  to  all  the  rest ; .  they  could  neitlier  sleep  nor 
attend  to  their  affairs,  until  they^  had  made  Sigurd  perish.'^ 

<*  One  day  I  heard  a  great  noise ;  I  saw  Gran  (tne  excellent 
chareer)  returning  firom  the  army,  but  Sigurd  did  not  return. 
All  ttie  horses  were  stained  with  blood,  they  all  were  smelling 
blood."  * 

^  I  went,  bathed  in  tears,  to  speak  to  Gran.  His  jaws  were 
moist ;  I  asked  the  excellent  charger  for  the  news ;  the  excel- 
lent diar^r  was  disconsolate ;  he  hung  his  bead  upon  the  grass ; 
he  looked  about  the  earth,  but  the  monarch  of  the  earth  was 
dead.  The  whole  retinue  was  agitated  for  a  long  time ;  they 
all  were  pierced  with  sorrow,  ncM*  did  I  dare  to  question  Gun- 
il^r,  the  xing,  on  the  subject  of  my  spouse.'' 

•  This  is  tiM  Odiminf  4V  Qtwa  ms  SmtsB,  of  the  Edda  8»MMidi>^  t«L,  U.  pp.  190- 
n/L    TlMOrifiiial  of  Uie  first  two  coapletiiaMfoUowi: 

Mcr  var  ek  me jia  8ta  fv  Bifrrthr 

Mothir  mik  feddi  Of  so&om  QMl% 

BiOfl  I  Imri.  Bom  tori  gmna  ktrkr 

Vaiui  ek  yel  brsthroiii.  Or  grssft  T&xinn. 

VmiiSik  Otaki  Etkr  kUlrtr  kabetaa 

QtUI  rolfliii  Ym  hT^tasom  dyroa. 

GtIU reifthl  Ethr  grU  glodravtt 

Oaf  SigTrthL  Of  srEHriMrii  elo.,  ete.— W. 
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^^Gunther  hung  hiB  hetd  without  repl^;  but  Hageu  re- 
counted tp  me  the  cruel  de^th  of  Sigurd :  Sigurd  liea  stretched 
upon  the  ground  beyond  t^e  stream ;  his  boaj  has  been  givoa 
to  the  woWes.*' 

'^  Gk>  toward  the  countries  of  the  South ;  there  thou  wilt 
hear  the  ravens  croak,  the  eagles  cry,  and  hungry  wolves  howl 
all  around  thy  spouse. 

'^  0  Hagen  I  tuou  who  art  so  eager  to  acauaiut  me  with  a 
great  calamity,  would  that  the  ravens  mignt  tear  thy  heart 
out  of  thee  in  some  comer  of  this  irast  earth T' 

^'  I  left  him  then,  and  I  went  all  alo^e  to  rescue  the  remains 
pf  Sigurd  from  the  wolves*  The  night  I  passed  with  Sigurd 
seemed  to  me  a  month,  I  should  have  deemed  the  wolves  com- 
passionate, if  they  had  devoured  me,  'twould  have  delighted 
me  to  be  consumed  by  fire  like  a  forest  of  birch  trees  I" 

The  character  of  Brunhild  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  these  son^.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  passages  from  one  of 
them,  in  which  this  character  ia  developed  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  originality.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  these  pas- 
sages properly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  some  of 
the  preliminaries  with  a^little  more  detail,  than  I  was  able  to 
bestow  on  them  above. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Ounther  or  Ghmnar,  the  king 
of  the  Nibelungen  or  of  the  Burgundians,  sets  out  in  coi^pany 
with  Si^rd  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  Land 
of  Brunhild.    They  betake  tljemselves  to  Heimir,  the  uncle  and 

Suardian  of  the  &ir  warrior-heroine,  whose  habitation  is  in 
le  vicinity  of  hers.  Heimir  receives  them  well,  and  shows 
them  the  palace  inhabited  by  Brunhild,  surronnded  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  kindled  by  thepower  of  Odin,  and  which  seems  to  rise 
up  into  the  heavens.  The  fair  Yalkyria  had  declared,  that  she 
would  only  accept  as  her  husband  the  man  who  was  intrepid 
enough  to  pass  through  this  fire;  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Sigu^,  who  loved  and  who  had  disencbanted  her,  was  the 
omy  man  in  the  world  capable  of  approaching  her  across 
these  flames.  Gunther  offers  to  pass  the  ordeal  himself,  but  he 
immediately  shrinks  from  it.  S^jg^urd  thereupon  bv  dint  of  an 
enchantment  exchanges  forme  with  him,  plunges  boldlv  into 
the  flames,  gets  through  them  safely ;  and  appearing  oefore 
Brunhild  under  the  features  of  G  anther,  he  claims  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  promise.  .  .  .  Brunhild  becomes  resigned, 
though  not  without  grief  and  surprise,  to  the  fate  of  accepting 
as  her  consort  the  man  whom  sne  takes  to  be  Gunther.  She 
retains  him  three  days  at  her  palace,  and  then  follows  Gunther 
to  the  land  of  the  mbelun^en.  There  she  sees  Sigurd  united 
to  Gudruna,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  her  former  love  for  the 
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hero  is  rekindled  into  funr.  Sigurd  himself  now  recollects  the 
solemn  promises  by  which  he  had  formerly  been  linked  to 
Bmnhila,  and  his  nrst  lore  returns,  together  with  its  reminis- 
cences. Nevertheless  he  observes  silence,  and  is  resolved  to 
remain  faithful  to  Oudruna ;  but  Brunhild  cannot  curb  her 
passion  so  easily.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  old  Scandinavian 
poet  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  story. 

^^  One  evening,  as  sbe  was  sitting  alone  in  her  retirement, 
Brunhild  b^an  to  say  quite  loud:  I  will  have  Sigurd,  the 
young  hero,  in  my  arms  or  I  will  die  !"* 

^^  iSnt  afterward,  correcting  herself  immediately,  she  said : 
I  have  uttered  a  word,  of  which  I  now  repent.  Gudruna  is  the 
wife  of  Sigurd  and  1  of  Ounnar.  The  cruel  Noms  f  have 
prepared  long  sufferings  for  us.  Often  at  evening,  at  the  hour 
when  Sigurd  and  his  fair  consort  were  retiring  to  rest,  Brunhild, 
with  her  heart  full  of  bodeful  thoughts,  was  wandering  about 
on  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.*' 

^It  is  thus  Fm  wandering  about  without  a  husband  and 
without  friends,  said  she  one  time :  I  needs  must  rid  myself  of 
these  cruel  thoughts.  With  her  heart  full  of  this  bitterness, 
she  commenced  to  instigate  Gunnar  to  the  murder  of  Sigurd : 
Renounce  my  kingdom,  renounce  myself,  said  she  to  him ;  I 
desire  to  live  with  thee  no  longer  j  I  wish  to  return  to  the  place 
firom  whence  I  came,  to  the  presence  of  my  parents,  unless  you 
make  Sigurd  die.'' 

Gunnar,  who  is  troubled  by  this  proposition,  hesitates  for  a 
^reat  while  to  consent  to  it,  but  weakness  and  the  fear  of 
losing  a  wife  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
live,  prevail  on  him  at  last  to  resolve  upon  the  act.  It  is  not 
without  some  difficulty,  that  he  succeeds  m  winninff  his  brother 
Ha^n  in  favor  of  his  project,  and  they  toother  incite  Guttorm 
their  younger  brother  to  assassinate  Sigurd.  Guttorm  was 
naturally  ferocious,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  to  strike  a  hero  so 
valiant  as  Sigurd ;  they  therefore  fed  him  for  some  time  on 
the  flesh  of  wolves  and  serpents,  to  render  him  more  sanguinary, 

*  The  pttsmgei  on  Bnmhfld  her«  UmnslAted  are  from  from  the  BiovfCDAn-Qowk 
Vawuisbama  uIm  io  tke  woona  vol.  of  tiM  BddaBcjaiuidiiia,  p.  213-844.  Tbo  tniMlAaioa 
begins  witb  the  aixUi  coaplet ; 

▼I.  TU. 
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Aptan  dagt.  Ithromk  eptir  ihess. 
Mam  hon  •▼»  bert                               *        Qvtn  er  hans  Ovdron 

Vm  al  UMBlas.  £ii  ek  Qynnan. 
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Her  aarmL 
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nntQ  Gattorm  at  last  found  that  he  had  oouraffe  enough  to 
plunge  a  sword  into  the  heart  of  Sigurd  while  toe  latter  was 
•sleep.  Sigurd,  roused  from  his  slumber  bj  the  mortal  blow, 
snatcnes  the  sword  from  the  wound  and  buns  it  after  Outtorm, 
who  endeavors  to  eseape ;  the  sword  reaches  him  and  cleaves 
his  body  in  two.  Sigurd  dies  consoling  Gudmna,  who  gives 
utterance  to  frightful  shrieks. 

I  wiU  now  recommence  xaj  translation :  ^  When  Brunhild, 
the  daughter  (tf  Budli  heard  from  her  coueh  the  shrill  cries  of 
Gudruna,  she  began  to  laugh,  once  in  her  life,  with  all  her 
heaart."  ♦ 

^^Thou  wicked  woman,  teid  thereupon  King  Gunnar ;  do  not 
lau|^  at  these  lamentations ;  they  presage  nogood  for  thee.'' 

^^Be  not  incensed  at  me  and  listen  to  me,  Brunhild  replied ; 
t  was  in  the  flower  of  youth,  I  was  free,  I  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  ffold  and  I  desired  no  man  for  my  master.  Ye  came, 
thou  and  tny  brothers,  to  search  me  out  in  mv  palace,  ana 
would  to  God  ye  never  had  made  this  journey  I  i  had  pledged 
my^  faith  to  Sigurd,  who  excelled  you  all  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes  and  coimtenance,  though  ye  were  likewise  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  .  .  .  All  know  that  I  did  violence  to  my  heart  in 
marrying  you.  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  wife  of  Sigurd.  But 
one  man  ought  not  to  be  loved  by  several  women,  and  the 
death  to  which  I  am  about  to  subject  myself  will  show,  that  a 
.woman  who  has  once  been  loved  by  one  man  ought  not  to  spend 
her  life  in  wedlock  with  another." 

^'  King  Gunther,  then  arisingfrom  his  seat,  hastened  to  Brun- 
hild for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  her,  and  he  was  about  to 
throw  his  arms  aroimd  her  neck ;  all  those  who  were  attached 
to  him  ran  likewise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  divert 
her  from  her  resolution ;  but  she  repelled  them  all  and  persisted 
in  her  determination  to  die.  She  ordered  all  that  she  possessed 
to  be  collected  in  a  heap,  she  took  a  look  at  all  her  slaves  and 
servants  who  had  just  killed  themselves  on  her  account,  nor 
would  her  anguish  cease  until  the  moment  when  she  plunged 
the  trenchant  sword  into  her  heart." 

Hortally  wounded,  Brunhild  in  the  first  place  predicts  to 
Gunther  whatever  was  to  happen  to  him  in  the  future,  and  then 
continues  in  these  words : 

^^  1  have  one  more  request  to  make  of  thee,  O  Gunther ;  and 
it  will  be  my  last  request  in  this  world.  Command  thy  men  to 
dig,  out  in  the  fields,  a  l&rge  ditch,  large  enoujrh  for  all  of  us 
who  are  dying  now  with  Sigurd.  Bid  them  inclose  it  with 
pavilions  and  with  shields.  I^t  them  then  bum  King  Sigurd 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  on  the  other  my  servants  adorned  with 

*  SignrduM^iild*  FafiiisbAiia  iU.   SianSM  xzriii,  Mqq.— J?(l. 
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xieoklacea  of  gold ;  M  iny  head  two  dogs  and  two  owIb.  AM 
will  be  equallj  diTided  tben."'*' 

,  ^^  And  1  beseeeh  fhee  furthermore,  to  put  tiie  sword,  adorned 
with  buokles,  the  sbftrp-edged  steel,  between  Sigurd  and  mymit, 
as  when  we  ^tered,  be  and  mjself,  the  same  couch  and  were 
eonsidered  married." 

'^  I  ha^e  said  much  and  I  should  saj  still  more,  if  the  Qrealor 
of  the  worid  woi»ld  leare  me  time  fw  it ;  but  m^  voice  is  IeuI- 
ing  me ;  mj  wound  is  swelluig ;  what  I  have  said  is  true,  as  it 
is  true  that  I  am  dying  now."  ,  •  •  • 

This  combination  of  ferocity  and  of  tenderness,  this  indomi- 
table resolution  to  destroy  the  man  she  loves  sooner  than  to  see 
him  united  to  anotb^,  and  to  die  herself  after  him  and  for  him, 
are  oontrasts  and  phases  of  refinement,  such  as  we  can  only 
ezfeet  to  meet  with  in  manners  and  usases  as  savaoe,  as  wene 
those  of  the  axKuent  Beandinavians.  And  tJiis  complex  charac- 
%&  of  Brunhild  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  lind  in  the  songs  of 
the  Edda.  Gudruna  is  a  character  of  the  same  species ;  that 
is  to  s^r  abe  is  eentroUed  by  two  contrary  passions,  which 
countarj^oise  each  other  for  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  horror 
with  which  she  is  seized  for  her  brothers,  after  they  had  assassi- 
nated Sigurd,  she  does  not  cease  to  love  them.  80  far  fifom 
accepting  the  invitation,  which  Attila  had  extended  to  them  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  his  court,  as  an  occasion  for  rev^ging 
herself  on  them,  she  employs  every  manner  of  contrivance  and 
means  to  save  them  and  to  deter  them  from  this  fatal  joumev ; 
and  after  the  failure  of  all  these  attempts  to  save  them,  she 
avenges  them  on  Attila  himself,  whom  she  murders  in  his  sleep. 

I  have  a  word  to  add  on  the  metrical  form  of  these  songs  of 
the  £dda.  It  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  Teutonic  poetry,  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  exclusively  peculiar  to 
this  poetry.  These  songs  are  in  verses  of  a  definite  number  of 
syllables,  which  do  not  rhyme,  but  each  of  which  contains  at 
least  two  alliterations,  that  is,  two  words  commencing  with  the 
same  consonant.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
after  it  liad  become  considerably  modified  by  its  contact  with 
the  methods  of  the  South,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  adopted 
the  use  of  the  rtiyrae. 

Such  are  the  historical  songs  of  the  ancient  Edda  relative  to 
the  action  of  the  Nibelungen,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  icft  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  them  in  a  limited  sketch  like  mis. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  S»mund,  in  spite  of  all  the  zeal 
and  perseverance,  with  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
made  the  eoUeetion  <tf  these  songs,  nevertheless  did  not  suq- 
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ceed  ill  bringing  together  all  of  those  which  still  existed  in  his 
time.  Some  of  thcin  undoubtedly  escaped  his  researches  aad 
coDtinucd  to  circulate  orally,  to  keep  alive  iii  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Skalds.  And  even  those,  which  Stetuund 
had  collected,  wore  not  on  that  account  destined  to  disappear 
from  oral  circulation  all  at  once. 

NeverthcleeSj  as  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  gradually 
better  known  and  comprehended,  and  as  the  ascendency  of 
Christian  manners  became  more  general  in  Scandinavia,  the 
chanceB,  by  which  these  ancient  pagan  songs  were  destined  to 
fall  into  oblivion,  were  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  ancient 
poetry  had,  moreover,  prodigiously  degenerated  ;  it  was 
scarcely  anytliing  more  than  a  pliiy,  tlic  chief  merit  of  which 
consisted  in  overcoming  a  ccrtam  purely  mechanical  diiliculty. 
A  taste  for  severer  studies  and  for  the  truth  of  history  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  by  scholars,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  taste,  that  men,  wliose  minds  still  vacillated 
in  uncertainty  between  the  ancient  poetry  and  nascent  history, 
conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  ancient 
pagan  songs,  so  as  to  fonn  a  regular  whole,  a  continuous  liis- 
torical  series  in  the  style  and  on  the  plan  of  the  chronicles  then 
in  vogue. 

To  carry  oat  this  design  properly,  it  woe  not  enough  to 
arrange  tlie  poetical  songs  in  the  clironological  order  of  the 
events,  which  constituted  tlieu-  theme.  These  songs  liad  become 
obscure  in  consequence  of  their  antiquity  ;  tliey  were,  moreover, 
replete  with  traits  of  a  high  and  vigorous  poetry,  which  the  men 
of  the  epoch  could  no  longer  appreciate  or  relish  ;  they  were 
consequently  translated  into  current  prose,  into  the  prose  of 
the  cnronicles. 

Thus  was  composed,  we  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  epoch, 
but  in  all  probability  toward  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  celebrated  chronicle,  to  which  I  have 
already'  alluded  above,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Vosunffa  Saga.  This  chronicle  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abstract,  a  sort  of  prose  compendium  of  the  poetic  songs  of 
the  Edda  relating  to  the  NibeUingen,  arranged  in  the  order 
supposed  to  represent  the  succession  of  the  events. 

As  these  songs,  however,  ore  full  of  variations,  of  discre- 
pancies and  repetitions,  those  only  of  their  number  could  bo 
adopted,  which  contributed  to  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the 
historical  narrative,  and  several  were  of  necessity  excluded, 
which  in  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view  are  among  tlie  most 
beautiful. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  songs  were  fragments, 

and  there  were  besides  blanks  or  lacuncB  between  the  several 
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Bongs  and  fragments.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  compiler  of  tho 
prose  chronicle  did  not  fill  up  these  laouncB  by  matter  of  his 
own  invention,  but  by  odds  and  ends  borrowed  from  other 
poetic  songs,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
Edda,  and  which  the  compiler  had  found  in  his  dav,  either  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  or  in  some  unknown  collection,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Ssemund. 

These  remarks  would  be  susceptible  of  a  much  more  extended 
development ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  desire  to  arrive,  and  which  is, 
that  the  Vosunga  Saga^  the  most  ancient  connected  redaction 
of  the  Nibelungen  in  Scandinavia,  is  wholly  composed  of 
materials  far  more  ancient  than  itself;  that  these  materials 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  detached  and  independent  songs,  in 
which  the  same  incident  of  the  principal  action  is  treated  in 
several  ways  or  with  different  circumstances,  varying  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  personal  conviction  of  the  poet,  without 
however  departing  from  the  original  substance  of  tne  storjr, 
which  always  remains  the  same  and  which  is  only  modified  in 
its  accessories  and  details.  The  more  particular  and  more 
methodical  analysis  of  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will,  however,  illustrate 
and  corroborate  such  of  these  observations,  as  are  yet  in 
want  of  it. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

WALTER    OF    AQUITANIA. 

IL     ANALYSIS     OF    THE    NIBBLUNOBN. 

I  HAVE  been  led,  from  considerations,  which  I  have  already 
explained  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again 
hereafter,  into  quite  a  long,  bat  at  any  rate  a  curious,  digression 
on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Northern  Literature,  relative  to 
the  poetic  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  of  such  of  these  monuments,  as  appertain  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch  of  Teutonic  literature,  ana  of  which  the  his- 
torical songs  of  the  Edda  are  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  interesting.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  of 
these  songs,  so  remarkable  for  their  beauties,  for  the  original, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  local  physiognomy  under  which 
human  nature  there  appears,  and  even  for  their  variations  and 
discrepancies,  which  attest  the  long  traditional  life  they  had 
already  enjoyed  before  the  epoch  at  which  they  were  collected 
and  recorded. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  monuments  of 
Germanic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  the  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen,  the  most  prominent  oi  these  monuments — ^the  one, 
which  it  is  the  most  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which  de- 
serves the  most  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauties  and  on  account  of  the  high  renown,  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  minds  of  Germany  have  attributed  to  it,  or 
rather  resuscitated,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Unfortunately  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  to  this  part  of  my 
task  all  the  extension,  of  which  it  would  admit  and  which  it 
really  deserves.  The  German  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
quite  a  long  one ;  it  contains  nearly  six  thousand  verses.  I  can 
tnerefore  only  give  a  general  synopsis  of  its  contents,  which 
will  necessarily  appear  somewhat  dry. 

Another  inconvenience  of  this  analysis  will  be  the  repetition 
of  certain  details,  which  must  already  have  struck  the  reader 
in  the  general  outline  I  have  given  of  the  fundamental  action  of 
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the  Nibelungen.  But  these  repetitions  will  not  be  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  taking  for  granted,  that  they  will  not  be  very  offen- 
sive, I  have  not  endeavored  to  avoid  them.* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  flourished 
(according  to  the  old  poet  of  tlie  Nibelungen)  a  kingdom  of 
Bur^undia,  extending  along  the  two  banks  oi  the  Middle-Rhine, 
and  iiaving  Worms  for  its  capital.  This  kingdom  was  governed 
by  three  brothers,  whose  names  were  Gimther,  Gemot  and 
Giselher;  all  three  of  them  valiant  and  renowned  princes, 
having  under  them  as  their  vassals  other  chiefs,  as  valiant  and 
renowned  as  themselves.  Among  these  was  Hagen  of  Troneg, 
a  warrior  of  extraordinary  strength  and  prowess,  but  also 
equally  passionate  and  ferocious.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Nibelungen. 

These  three  princes  had  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Chrimhild,  a 
young  princess  of  incomparable  beauty,  whom  they  loved  most 
tenderly  and  yarded  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  the  vicmity  of  the  Burgundians,  there  lived  another 

Powerful  king,  whose  name  was  Sigmund  and  whose  king- 
om,  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Niderland,  or  of  the  Lower 
Country,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  along  the  Lower  Bhine, 
below  that  of  the  Burgundians.  Sigmund  had  a  son,  by  the 
name  of  Siegfried,  who,  though  as  yet  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
was  already  the  strongest,  the  bravest  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  heroes. 

Siegfried  had  looked  about  in  the  world  at  quite  an  early  age 
and  he  had  adready  encountered  many  a  marvellous  adventure. 

*  Those  of  the  readers  of  this  yolnme,  who  may  be  desirous  of  following  this  analjids 
with  the  original  before  thenif  will  find  an  excellent  text  in  the  superbljr  illustrated 
edition  of  this  epos,  from  Baron  yon  Lassberg's  MS.,  Leipzig,  1S40.  Those  imac- 
qaainted  withthe  original  may  derive  some  assistance  and  pleasure  trom  Birch's  trans- 
lation, Berlin,  1848.    I  add  here  only  the  beginning  of  the  German  Uias : 

Una  ist  in  alten  mieren  .  wunders  vil  geseit . 

Von  heleden  lobeheren  .  von  grozer  arebeit . 

Von  freade  unt  hochgeciten  .  von  weinen  unt  klagen  . 

Von  koner  reoken  striten  .  maget  ir  na  wnder  horen  sagen . 

Ez  wahs  in  Boregonden .  ein  vil  edel-magedin  . 
Daz  in  alien  landen  .  niht  schoners  mohte  sin  . 
Chriemhilt  geheizen .  din  wart  ein  schone  wip  . 
Dar  umbe  mosin  degene  .  vil  verliesen  den  lip  . 

Legends  of  bygone  times  reveal — wonders  and  prodigies, 
Of  heroes  worthy  endless  fame — of  matchless  braveries — 
Of  jubilees  and  festal  sports — of  tears  and  sorrow  great. 
And  knights,  who  daring  combats  fought— the  like  I  now  relate. 

In  Burgundy  there  lived  and  throve — a  truly  handsome  maid  ; 
Such  as  in  all  the  countries  round — was  not.  might  well  be  said. 
Chriemhilda  fair,  the  maiden  hight — a  beauteous  dame  was  she  ; 
On  her  account  did  many  knight — lose  life  and  high  degree. 

Y.  LMsberg'a  taxt  and  Birch's  translation Ed. 
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Among  the  exploits  \iy  whicli  lie  had  distinguiahed  himself,  he 
had  conqiiered  the  treasure  of  the  Nibehiiigen,  hidden  iu  the 
recesaes  of  a  groat  cavern,  in  mountains  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  the  proximity  of  Niderland  ;  and  he  haa  left  this  treasure  in 
the  charge  of  Alberieh,  a  dwarf  of  prodiOTous  strength,  whom* 
iie  had  vanquished  and  compelled  to  serve  nim.  In  this  treasure 
of  the  Nibelnngcn  he  had  found  the  sword  of  Balmung,  the 
very  best  of  swords ;  he  had,  moreover,  extorted  from  Alberieh 
a  riding-hood  or  cap  of  miraculous  power,  which  rendered  ita 
wearer  invisible,  and  which  added  to  his  natural  strength  that 
of  a  dozen  men  beside.  Siegfried  had  afterward  slain  a  mon- 
Btrous  dragon,  and  bad  become  invulnerable  by  bathing  in  his 
blood. 

The  fame  of  Chrimhild's  incomparable  beauty  made  Siegfried 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
Burgiindia,  in  order  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  Her  father 
and  her  mother,  who  have  unhappy  presentiments  in  regard 
to  this  alliance  endeavor  to  prevent  it.  But  Siegfried  it  not 
the  man  to  yield  to  disquietudes  of  tliie  description ;  he  sets 
out  witJi  a  small  retinue  of  twelve  warriors,  and  arrives  at 
Worms,  where  everybody  is  amazed  at  his  heroic  appearance. 
He  ia  well  received  by  King  Gunther,  and  spends  an  entire 
year  at  the  court  of  Burgundia  without  however  obtaining  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Olirimhild.  But  the  latter,  who  has  seen 
Siegfried  on  several  occasions  from  her  window,  is  struck  by 
his  air  and  by  Iiis  personal  beauty;  she  has  in  fact  become 
enamored  of  him. 

The  love  of  Siegfried  and  Chrinihild  was  still  at  this  stage  of 
its  progress,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  dcchircd  war 
against  Gunther.  Siegfried  having  applied  for  the  command 
of  this  war,  sots  out  at  the  head  of  only  a  thousand  men ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fews  days  he  returns,  leading  the  two  hostile 
kings  as  prisoners.  Brilliant  festivals  are  now  given  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory,  at  which  Chrimhild  also  makes  her 
appearance  ;  and  Siegfried,  in  requital  of  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  Gunther,  obtains  permission  from  the  latter 
to  entertain  the  princess.  The  reciprocal  love  of  Chrimhild  and 
the  hero  is  increased  by  these  occasions,  but  Siegfried  does  not 
venture  as  yet  to  speaK  of  marriage ;  a  favorable  opj»ortunity 
for  explaining  his  wishes  was,  however,  soon  to  present  itself. 

Tliere  was  at  that  time  iu  Iceland,  or  in  some  other  distant 
island,  a  young  qneen  whose  name  was  Brunhild  and  who  was 
as  famous  for  her  beauty  as  she  was  for  the  singularity  of  her 
pretensions  and  her  destiny.  She  was  fond  of  nothing  but 
war  and  martial  exercises ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  that  could 
approach  her  in  point  of  physical  strength  and  agility.    No  one 
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could  harl  the  jayelin  as  well  as  she ;  no  one  conld  lift  a  stone 
of  an  enormous  size  as  easily  as  she  could  flinff  it  to  a  distance, 
and  at  the  same  time  follow  it  with  a  bound.  She  had  declared 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  any  one 
save  him  who  could  excel  her  in  these  exercises,  and  every 
pretender  to  her  hand  whom  she  might  conquer  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  head.  Many  a  valiant  warrior  had  tried  his  luck 
in  the  adventure,  but  all  of  them  had  miserably  failed  and 
perished. 

When  King  Gnnther,  who  was  as  yet  unmarried,  heard  tlie 
beauty  and  strength  of  Brunhild  so  nighly  lauded,  he  desired 
in  his  turn  to  submit  to  the  perilous  trial,  and  he  requested 
Siegfried  to  accompany  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  him  in  the 
adventure.  The  latter  engaged  to  do  so,  but  on  the  condition 
of  obtaining  after  his  return  the  hand  of  Chrimhild  as  his 
recompense.  This  being  agreed  upon,  Gunther  sets  out,  accom* 
panied  by  two  men  only,  besides  Siegfried,  that  is  to  say  by 
Hagen  and  by  Dankwart,  the  brother  of  tiie  latter. 

The  ioumev  was  performed  by  water.  Having  in  the  first 
place  aescenaed  the  Bhine,  they  entered  upon  the  ocean  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days  they  landed  at  Isenstein,  the  kingdom 
of  Brunhild.  Siegfried  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  knew 
the  country ;  he  had  been  there  before  and  he  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  recognized.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  pass  for  the  vassal 
or  the  servant  of  King  Gunther. 

The  arrival  of  the  four  adventurers  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  Isenstein.  They  were,  however,  well  received  by  Brun- 
hild, who,  on  perceiving  Siegjfried,  recognized  him  at  once  and 
said  to  him :  "  Be  welcome,  my  Lord  Siegfried  1  May  I  know 
what  brought  you  to  this  country  ?"  Siegfried  thereupon  de- 
clares the  name,  the  rank  and  the  intentions  of  Gunther.  Tlie 
trial  is  no  sooner  proposed  tlian  it  is  accepted ;  Brunhild  hastens 
to  put  on  her  armor,  and  Siegfried  on  his  part  hurries  to  the 
ship  on  which  he  had  arrived.  He  goes  to  look  for  his  maffic 
cap,  of  which  he  presently  was  to  be  in  perishing  need.  Ho 
returns  invisible  under  this  cap  and  takes  iiis  place  by  the  side 
of  Gunther. 

Brunhild  on  her  part  appeared  in  a  magnificent  martial  attire. 
The  field  in  which  the  trial  was  to  take  place  is  marked  and 
measured.  An  enormous  round  stone  which  twelve  men  were 
hardly  able  to  carry,  is  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Brunhild. 
Uagen  is  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  he  exclaims : 
"  The  devil  alone  could  desire  a  woman  for  his  wife,  who  is 
capable  of  hurling  a  stone  of  one  quarter  the  size  of  this  1" 
Gunther  is  still  more  amazed  at  it ;  he  turns  pale  and  could 
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have  wished  himself  far  off;  but  Siegfried  ia  invieiblj  at  hand, 
whispering  words  of  encouragement  into  his  ear.  lie  tells  him 
to  make  simply  the  movements,  whilo  he  himself  propoees  to 
perform  the  act.  Ttioreupoii  he  takes  up  Gunther's  shield,  with 
which  he  covers  himself  and  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the 
mvelin  which  was  already  brandished  by  the  hanghty  Brunhild. 
The  javelin  flies;  it  pierces  Gunther's  buckler,  and  would  have 
upeet  the  two  warriors,  had  it  not  hoen  for  the  effect  of  the 
magic  cap.  Nevertlieless,  Siegfried  is  shaken  by  ttie  blow, 
ana  Btreania  of  blood  are  iasuina  from  his  mouth ;  but  he  soon 
recovers  his  foothold,  picks  up  the  javelin  and  sends  it  home  to 
Brunliild.  llie  latter  is  prostrated  by  the  shock ;  Imt  rising 
again  nimbly,  she  runs  up  to  the  rock  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  her ;  she  raises  it  aloft,  hurls  it  and  follows  it  with 
a  leap  which  measured  the  whole  of  the  distance  deacribeJ  by 
the  projectile.  It  is  now  Gunther's  tnm ;  he  makes  the  motions 
for  lifting  the  enormous  stone ;  Siegfried  raises  it  in  fact,  hurts 
it  and  in  leaping  carries  Gunther  &Ton^  with  him.  He  hurls  it 
and  he  leaps  much  further  than  Brunhild  had  done. 

When  Brunhild  saw  this,  she  turned  to  her  followers  and 
said  :  "  Approach  now,  ye,  iny  relatives  and  my  men  j  Gunther 
is  henceforth  your  king."  Tlien  taking  hira  by  the  hand,  she 
courteously  recognized  liim  as  her  master. 

To  crown  his  wishes,  Gunther  then  conducted  Brunhild  to 
Worms,  and  on  his  arrival  at  homo  gave  Ciirimhild  in  marriage 
to  Siegfried,  as  he  had  promiseti.  The  two  marriages  were 
celebrated  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  for  a  number  of  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  palace  and  the  city  were  full  of  fetes,  of  banquets 
and  of  tournaments.  Chrimhild  and  Siegfried  were  now  in 
the  zenith  of  happiness;  they  had  never  entertained  a  wish 
but  what  was  now  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed. 

Not  so  with  Gunther  and  Brunhild.  The  latter  wanted 
to  be  a  mere  nominal  wife.  The  supernatural  force  with  which 
she  had  been  endowed  depended  on  the  condition  of  her  vir- 
ginity, and  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  was 
capable  of  triumphing  over  that  force.  It  was  the  same  indi- 
vidual that  had  already  triumphed  over  it  once  before;  it  was 
Siegfrieil.  Gunther  was  obliged  to  apply  to  hira  again,  and  to 
commission  him  to  break  in  Brunhild  a  second  time.  Still 
invisible  and  again  taken  for  Gunther,  Siegfried,  in  a  second 
struggle  with  Brunhild,  achieved  a  second  victory  over  her,  the 
advantages  of  which  he  had  engaged,  for  the  honor  of  the  king, 
not  to  push  too  far.  He  contented  himself  ^vilh  carrying  cS' 
Brunhild's  girdle  and  a  ring  she  wore  on  her  finger.  But  he 
had  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  giving  this  girdle  and  this  ring 
to  Chrimhild,  and  to  inform  her  how  he  had  obtained  them. 
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After  the  consammation  of  all  these  ceremonies  and  festivals, 
Siegfried  conducted  Chrimhild  into  the  kingdom  of  Kiderland, 
the  crown  of  which  his  father  Sigmund  now  resigned  in  hig 
favor.  Ten  years  passed  away,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  a 
son  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Ghmther ;  and  daring  the 
same  interval  King  Gonther  likewise  had  obtained  a  son  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Siegfried. 

Brunhild,  however,  bore  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  certain 
mysterious  grief,  which  she  endeavored  to  suppress,  but  which 
returned  in  spite  of  her  with  ever  increasing  miportnnity  and 
sharpness.  There  was  something  in  the  destiny  of  Siegfried 
and  Chrimhild  which  she  did  not  comprehend  and  which 
wounded  her.  She  had  reallv  taken  Siefffried  to  be  the  vassal 
of  Gunther,  and  had  revolted  at  the  sight  of  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  She  had  then  been  told,  that  Sie^ried  was  a  mne 
as  well  as  Ounther,  and  at  least  as  powerful  &s  he ;  she  had 
been  loth  to  believe  it.  She  was  constantly  astonished  to  see 
Siegfried  tranquil  in  his  realm  and  never  dreaming  of  perform- 
ing any  act  of  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the  Surgundians. 
She  tliought  herself  ^ove  Chrimhild,  and  sighed  for  an  occa- 
sion to  enforce  her  pretensions.  She  had  also  an  ardent  desire 
of  seeing  Siegfried  a^ain,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  solution 
for  the  mysterious  doubts  by  which  she  was  tormented  on  his 
account.  She  therefore  requested  Gunther  to  invite  both  of 
them  to  Worms  on  a  visit. 

Gunther  extended  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  manner  on  the  part  of  Siegfried  and 
Clirimhild,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  at  tlie  court 
of  Burgundy,  followed  by  a  brilliant  retinue.  At  first  there 
was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  festivals  and  sports ;  but  the 
demon  of  pride  and  jealousy  which  tormented  ^Brunhild  soon 
began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  fetes. 

A  perilous  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  queens. 
Brunhild,  in  speaking  of  Gunther  and  of  Siegfried,  alwavs 
affected  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  vassal  or  inferior  of  the 
fonner,  and  Chrimhild  did  not  fail  to  repel  these  pretensions 
with  disdain.  The  conversation  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  soon  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
exasperation.  Chrimhild  discloses  the  fatal  secret  in  her  rage. 
She  reproaches  Brunhild  with  having  been  twice  subdued  by 
Siegfried,  before  becoming  the  submissive  wife  of  Gunther  and 
a  woman  like  others  of  her  sex  ;  and  in  proof  of  her  assertion, 
she  exhibits  in  the  presence  of  her  rival  the  girdle  and  the  ring 
which  the  latter  had  lost  in  her  second  encounter. 

At  this  disclosure,  the  rage  of  Brunhild  exceeds  all  bounds ; 
and  the  entire  court  of  Worms,  disordered  by  the  quarrel  of  the 
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two  women,  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  tumult.  Thongli 
Siegfried  swore,  that  he  had  never  boasted  of  any  triumph 
which  might  oft'end  the  pride  or  honor  of  Brunhild,  the  latter 
nevertlieleas  contiuaos  to  lament,  to  cry  and  to  consider  Iicreelf 
the  most  outraged  and  the  most  nnfortunate  of  women. 

When  Ilagcn  saw  the  wife  of  his  master  in  this  condition,  he 
swore  that  lie  would  avenge  her,  and  he  immediately  plotted  a 
mortal  conspiracy  against  Siegfried,  to  which  King  Gunther 
himself  at  last  coneents,  and  which  Giselher,  the  youngest  of 
Ohrimhild'e  brothers  opposes  in  vain. 

Hagen  and  his  accomplices  circulate  the  rumor,  that  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  who  had  already  been  vanquished  by 
Siegfried,  were  proparing  to  revenge  themselves  and  to  make  a 
new  descent  upon  trie  Burgiindians.  Misled  by  this  false  rumor„ 
Siegfried,  ever  generous  and  eager  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tnnity  for  distinguishing  himselt,  expresses  his  rcadinese  to- 
marcu  against  them.  His  services  arc  accepted  and  the  Bur- 
gandians  assemble  from  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing him.  When  all  are  reaay  to  depart,  Hagen  goes  in  search 
of  Chrimliild,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  leave  of  her  and 
of  receiving  her  commands. 

Chrimliild,  who  is  at  this  time  more  solicitous  than  uauallr 
abont  Siegfried's  departure  for  the  war,  tenderly  commends 
her  husband  to  the  care  of  ilagen.  When  the  latter  desires  to 
know  what  sort  of  service  he  could  render  to  a  warrior  like 
Siegfried,  who  was  invulnerable  and  invincible,  Chrimhild, 
betrayed  into  undue  contidenee  by  her  disquietude,  discloses  to 
him  a  fatal  secret.  She  tells  him,  that  as  Siegfried  was  bathing 
in  the  blood  of  the  dragon  which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  a 
large  willow-leaf  had  fallen  on  his  back  between  his  two 
shoulders,  and  that  the  spot  covered  by  this  leaf  had  remained 
vulnerable. 

ilagcn  promises  to  remain  constantly  by  the  side  of  Siegfried 
and  to  see  that  no  blow  should  take  effect  npon  the  fatal  spot. 
But  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  vigilance,  he  engages 
Chrimhild  to  sew  on  tlic  coat  of  the  warrior  some  sign  by  which 
he  might  distinguish  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  the  credulous 
quoeu  informs  him  that  she  would  sew  a  small  cross  on  it. 

Hagen.  now  in  tlie  possession  of  these  precious  secrets,  retires 
f[nit«  delighted,  and  immediately  circulates  the  report  that  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  who  had  menaced  tlie  Bnrgundians,  had 
renounced  their  project  of  an  invasion,  and  relreate<i  to  their 
own  country.  Tlie  question  is  now  no  longer  of  war.  but  of  a 
brilliant  hunting-party  for  which  all  the  prei)arntionH  are 
already  niade,  and  to  which  Siegfried  is  mvited  by  King 
Gunther  himself. 
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Before  settingout  for  this  chaae,  the  hero  went  to  take  leave 
of  Ohrimhild.  The  latter,  disquieted  by  sinister  dreams  which 
riie  had  recently  had,  and  full  of  bodeful  presentiments  and  of 
regret  for  having  intrusted  Hagen  with  such  important  secrets, 
endeavors  by  all  sorts  of  prayers  and  caresses  to  prevent  Sieg* 
fried  from  joining  the  projected  hunting-party ;  out  the  hero, 
smiling  at  her  fears,  tranquillizes  her  and  leaves  her  ^vith  the 
tenderest  adieus. 

'Kie  chase  took  place  in  a  vast  and  dense  forest ;  and  after 
the  chase  a  repast  was  served  in  the  same  forest — ^a  repast  at 
which  the  viands  were  abundant,  but  where  wine  was  entirely 
wanting. .  It  had  been  forgotten  on  purpose.  Siegfried  was 
mortally  thirsty.  Hagen  proposes  to  conduct  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  a  fine  spring  which  was  quite  near  there,  and 
where  they  all  mieht  quench  their  thirst  at  pleasure.  The  in- 
vitation is  gratefully  accepted,  and  they  proceed  toward  the 
spring.  Siegfried  puts  his  sword  and  bow  into  the  hands 
of  Hagen,  places  his  sliield  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  bends  over  the  spring  from  which  he  is  about 
to  dnnk.  Hagen,  seizing  the  moment,  strikes  him  with  his 
lance  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  cross,  and  flees,  frightened  at 
tlie  blow  whicli  he  had  just  inflicted. 

Though  mortally  wounded,  Siegfried  rises  again,  looks  for  his 
sword  and,  failing  to  find  it,  starts  in  pursuit  of  his  murderer 
without  anv  other  weapon  except  his  buckler,  which  he  has 
picked  up  n-om  the  ground.  He  hurls  it  after  Hagen  with  such 
violence,  that  the  buckler  is  shattered  to  pieces  and  Hagen  laid 
prostrate.  But  the  hero  falls  likewise  into  his  blood,  and 
breathes  out  his  last  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  re- 
proaches on  his  perfidious  enemies. 

The  murderers  would  probably  have  left  his  corpse  in  the 
forest ;  but  Hagen  had  his  reasons  for  having  it  carried  into 
the  palace.  He  ordered  it  to  be  thrown,  unwashed  of  its  blood, 
before  the  door  of  Chrimhild,  and  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  it  would  be  the  first  object  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  unhappy  queen  in  the  morning,  when  she  would  be  coming 
out  to  church. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  shrieks,  the  tears  and  lamen^ 
tutions  of  Chrimhild  at  a  si^ht  like  this,  and  the  desolations 
which  the  rumor  of  the  Iiorrible  news  must  have  spread  in  the 
palace,  through  the  city  and  throughout  the  entire  country. 
At  the  obsequies  of  Siegfried,  Chrimuild  openly  accuses  Hagen 
of  being  the  assassin,  and  challenges  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  blood.  It  was  a  very  generally  prevalent  belief  during  tiie 
Middle  Age,  that  if  a  man  had  fallen  as  the  victim  of  a  secret 
murder,  the  wound  of  the  dead  body  would  open  again  and 
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bleed  anew  at  tlie  approach  of  the  murderer,  whose  guilt  was 
tlius  discovered;  and  Ilie  tribunals  of  juetioe  had  eomctinicB 
recourse  to  this  teet.  Upon  the  EummonB  of  Chrimhild,  llagen 
advance*  toward  the  eorpee  of  Siegfried,  from  whose  wounds 
Uie  blood  immediately  begins  to  stream  afresh,  llagen  per- 
ceives it,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  dific[uicted  by  thmgs  like 
these. 

Chrimhild  having  thus  become  a  widow,  it  was  at  first  her 
intention  to  return  to  the  country  of  her  deceased  master,  for 
the  purpose  of  speudine  the  reniamder  of  her  life  there  in  tears 
and  mourning.  But  her  mother  Ute,  and  her  two  younger 
brothers,  Gemot  and  Gieelher,  who  had  had  no  share  in  the 
murder  of  Siegfried,  and  wlio  loved  her  tenderly,  prevailed  on 
her  by  their  prayers  to  remain  with  them  at  Worms,  promising 
her  all  Uie  attentions  and  all  the  devotion,  that  brotherly 
affection  could  bestow.  She  had  a  spacious  mansion  built  in 
the  proximity  of  the  church,  and  led  from  that  time  forward  a 
life  of  godliness  and  devotion,  without  liowever  being  able  to 
console  herself  for  her  loss. 

An  interval  of  two  years  passed  away,  duriu"  which  she  lived 
in  fraternal  concord  with  Gemot  and  Giselner,  but  without 
oxchanging  a  word  with  Gunther  or  enduring  the  sight  of 
Ilagen.  Finally,  however,  slie  became  reconciled  to  Gnntlier ; 
the  ferocious  Hagen  was  the  only  one  whom  she  excluded  from 
her  pardon,  and  he  indeed  could  easily  do  without  it.  She  had 
ttie  famous  treasure  of  the  Nibelangen  brought  to  Worms, 
which  Alberich,  the  dwarf,  to  whom  Siegfried  baa  intrusted  the 
care  of  it,  had  pronounced  to  be  her  property. 

With  such  a  treasure,  Cbriuibild  had  a  superabundance 
of  means  for  doing  good  and  winning  friends.  But  Ilagen, 
who  has  become  a  sort  of  an  evil  genius  to  her  and  a  perse- 
cutinc  demon,  envied  her  this  consolation.  Having  persuaded 
Quntlier,  that  this  fatal  treasure  in  the  hands  of  Chrimhild 
would  be  a  power  she  might  use  to  his  detriment,  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  plunder  Iter  of  it  by  main  force,  lie  kept 
it  in  his  own  charge  for  some  time,  and  finally  threw  it  into 
the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  appropriating  it  at  some  future  time. 

Tliirteen  years  had  now  elapeod  since  the  death  of  Siegfried, 
During  this  interval,  Attila,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  had  lost 
queen  Ueike,  his  first  wife,  and  was  now  on  the  look-out  for  a 
second,  Chrimhild's  name  was  mentioned  to  him  ;  her  beauty 
was  so  higlily  lauded,  that  ho  was  reeolved  to  demand  her  iu 
marriage,  altiiough  she  was  a  Christian.  liudiger,  the  margrave 
of  Bechlare  on  the  Danube,  one  of  his  most  powerful  vassals,  i» 
charged  with  the  commission  of  maluDg  this  demand. 

This  Rndigcr  plays  from  this  moment  a  conspicuous  and  an 
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interesting  part  in  the  action  of  the  Nibelun^n.  He  is  the 
most  amiable  and  the  noblest  character  of  the  whole  poem, 
which  the  poet  appears  to  have  drawn  with  the  greatest  cara, 
and  we  might  say  con  amove.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  can  simplj, 
notice  here,  and  of  which  the  reasons  will  become  apparent 
hereafter. 

Eudiger  arrives  at  Worms  with  a  magnificent  escort  and  ii 
received  there  accordingly.  He  at  once  explains  to  Gunther 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Guntlier  demands  three  days  for 
deliberation.  His  friend  and  counsellors  are  all  of  the  (pinion, 
that  he  should  accept  the  alliance  of  Attila,  and  consent  to  hi9 
man*iage  with  Chrimhild.  Ha^n  alone  is  of  an  opposite  mind* 
He  is  apprehensive  of  some  misfortune  from  this  union ;  but 
Gemot  and  Giselher,  who  spoke  and  acted  for  the  interest  of 
their  sister,  repel  the  sinister  suspicions  and  insinuations  of 
Hagen,  and  it  is  decided,  that  Chrimhild  should  remain  the 
mistress  of  her  lot. 

Having  become  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Attila,  the  latter 
at  first  promptly  and  positively  rejects  the  proposal,  and  it  ia 
with  great  diflSculty  that  her  two  brothers  prevail  on  her  to 
listen  at  least  to  Budiger  and  to  have  some  explanation  with 
him.  Eager  to  succeed  in  a  mission  in  which  his  master  was 
so  intensely  interested,  Rudiger  tries  every  variety  of  entreaties 
and  of  arguments  to  overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Chrim- 
hild ;  but  the  latter  persists  in  her  refusal  and  rejects  the  advice 
and  prayers  of  her  brothers  a  second  time.  Budiger,  how- 
ever, discovers  at  last  a  means  of  moving  her.  He  repreSenta 
to  her,  that  by  marrying  Attila  she  would  have  a  chance  for 
avenging  herself  on  her  enemies,  and  he  pledges  himself  per- 
sonally to  aid  her  in  this  vengeance.  The  unexpected  hope, 
which  these  words  kindle  in  her  heart,  decides  the  question, 
and  she  consents  to  marry  Attila. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  journey  are  soon  made, 
and  Chrimhild,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  Burgundians,  who  are 
unwilling  to  quit  her,  takes  her  departure  for  the  land  of  the 
Huns,  under  tne  escort  of  Budiger.  Her  three  brothers  accom- 
pany her  to  a  certain  distance.  At  the  moment  of  separation, 
she  takes  the  tenderest  farewell  of  Gemot  and  of  Gisemer,  who 
have  not  ceased  to  love  her,  and  who  are  still  ready  to  do  her 
every  favor.  To  confirm  her  reconciliation  with  Gunther,  she 
embraces  him  tenderly ;  the  poet,  however,  assures  us  that  this 
was  done  by  the  inspiration  oi  the  devil. 

Chrimhild  and  her  escort  arrive  safely  at  Bechlare,  the 
capital  of  Bndiger's  margraviate,  where  Gotelind,  the  wife 
of  the  margrave,  and  the  beautiful  young  Dietelind,  his 
daughter,  prepare  her  a  magnificent  reception.    But  nodiing 
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can  equal  the  splendor  and  the  joy  of  the  fetes  that  await  her 
in  the  land  of  tne  Hune,  at  Vienna,  where  Attila  has  come  to 
meet  her,  and  where  the  royal  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 
Amusements  of  every  kind,  martial  sports  and  banquets,  are 
kept  up  uninterruptedly  for  eighteen  days  in  succession. 
CSirimhild  is  very  far  from  finding  any  pleasure  in  these  festi- 
vals ;  they  call  to  her  memory  others  which  were  dearer  to 
her — ^those  of  her  marriage  with  Siegfried — and  the  coniDari- 
«on  onlv  contributes  to  increase  her  melancholy.  Nevertheless, 
she  makes  an  effort  to  restrain  herself,  and  to  reciprocate  the 
assiduity  of  Attila  to  the  best  of  her  abilitv.  The  rejoicings 
of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  being  at  an  end,  the  king  of  the 
Hons,  with  all  his  court,  retraces  nis  journey,  to  regain  his  ordi- 
nary residence  on  the  lower  Danube. 

After  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  Chrimhild  gives  birth  to  a 
con  whom  she  aoes  not  fail  to  have  baptized.  Six  more  years 
pass  away,  and  Chrimhild,  who  daily  becomes  more  popular 
and  beloved  among  the  Huns,  who  is  honored  by  all  the  world 
and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  influence  and  power  she  could 
desire,  mignt  have  been  a  happy  woman,  if  she  could  only 
have  forgotten  Siegfried.  But  sne  does  not  forget  him,  she  for- 
gets nothing  that  has  the  slightest  reference  to  him ;  she  does 
not  cease  to  weep,  to  have  ominous  dreams  and  to  meditate  on 
projects  of  revenge,  until  at  last  she  has  decided  on  one  of 
them. 

Feigningan  affectionate  desire  to  see  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions from  Burgundia  again  after  so  long  a  separation,  she  en- 
treats Attila  to  invite  them  to  a  visit.  Attila,  who  never 
dreams  of  any  insincerity  in  her  request,  immediately  commis- 
sions two  of  his  minstrels  as  the  bearers  of  a  fraternal  invitar 
tion  to  the  three  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  Chrimhild  does 
not  fail  to  give  her  special  instructions  to  the  messengers.  She 
studiouslv  enjoins  on  them  not  to  mention  to  any  one  in  Bur- 

Smdia,  that  she  was  leading  a  cheerless  an<l  an  anxious  life  in 
e  countrv  of  the  Huns,  and  to  convey,  in  her  behalf,  the  great 
desire  she  nad  of  seeing  Hagen  on  that  occasion. 
The  minstrels  take  their  departure.     They  arrive  at  their 

S lace  of  destination. and  deliver  their  message  faithfully.  Gun- 
ner demands  eight  davs  for  reflection,  and  in  the  mean  time 
consults  his  friends.    Ihey  are  all  in  favor  of  undertaking  the 

J'oumey.  Hagen  alone  is  of  a  contrary  mind.  He  is  mistrust- 
id  of  Chrimhild,  and  apprehends  some  treacherous  design  on 
her  part  But  Gemot  and  Giselher,  anxious  to  see  their  sister, 
are  for  accepting  the  invitation. 

The  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Huns  is  therefore  re- 
•olved  upon.    It  is  however  determined  that  they  should  only 
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Sroceed  with  an  escort  snfSciently  Btrong  to  guard  a^inst  the 
angers  of  a  stratagem.  The  princes  then  set  out  with  a  reti- 
nue consisting  of  sixty  braves  or  heroes,  of  a  thousand  seleet 
warriors,  and  of  nine  tnousand  ordinary  ones. 

Hagen,  as  we  may  well  surmise,  does  not  remain  behind. 
The  oangers  and  fatigues  which  he  foresees,  are  not  tiba 
thing  to  trouble  or  detain  him.  Another  warrior,  nearly  m 
redoubtable  as  Hagen,  and  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  pari 
in  the  tragical  adventures  of  this  journey,  fiffures  among  the 
personages  of  the  martial  escort.  This  is  Yolker,  who  is  alae 
an  excellent  player  on  the  flute,  and  the  minstrel  of  the  little 
army. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  days  the  Burgundians  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  they  find  there  neither  boat  nc^r 
ferryman.  Hagen  leaves  the  rest  of  his  companions  and  walks 
along  the  stream  in  search  of  some  means  for  crossing  it.  He 
first  encounters  a  companv  of  sirens,  who  are  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  the  river,  and  who  give  utterance  to  various  predic- 
tions respecting  the  issue  of  tne  journey  of  the  Burgundians* 
"  Warrior,"  says  one  of  them  to  him,  "  retrace  thy  steps  whilst 
thou  hast  time  to  do  so.  If  ye  arrive  among  the  Huns,  ye  are 
all  doomed  to  perish,  thou  and  thy  companions,  except  the 
priest  which  accompanies  you."  Hagen  is  unwilling  to  believe 
the  prediction ;  another  siren  repeats  it  to  him,  but  he  never- 
theless persists  iu  searching  for  the  means  of  conveying  the 
company  across  the  stream. 

Alter  a  number  of  adventures,  he  discovers  at  last  a  bark 
lying  on  the  shore,  of  which  he  takes  immediate  possession,  and 
in  which  he  himself  ferries  the  Burgundians  to  tlie  opposite 
side.  In  the  midst  of  the  passage,  he  seiaes  the  priest  of  the 
company  by  the  throat  and  throws  him  overboard  into  the 
river.  The  unfortunate  man,  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim^ 
is  twentv  times  on  the  point  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves ;  but  by  an  actual  miracle  he  escapes  at  last  without  in- 

a,  and  having  regained  the  shore  which  the  Burgundians 
just  left,  he  proce(Dds  on  his  way  back  toward  Worms.  By 
drowning  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  Hagen  had  desired 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  the  Danubian  sirens.  He  is  indeed 
a  little  troubled  about  the  issue  of  his  project,  but  the  idea  ot 
fetuming  never  occurs  to  him. 

In  passing  through  Bavaria,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  Burgundians  are  obliged  to  force  their  way,  and 
to  repel  the  attacK  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Bechlare,  they  find  Budiger,  who  gives  them  % 
most  generous  and  hospitable  reception.  Oiselher,  the  vounfi^ 
est  ot  the  Burgundian  princes,  becomes  enamored  oi  the  fair 
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Dietelind)  and  asks  her  in  marriage  of  the  margrave,  who  con* 
sents  to  the  proposition.  Tliis  union  is  celebrated  by  four  dajB 
of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Burgundiani 
^ain  prepare  to  pursue  their  journey  under  the  conduct  of 
Kudrger,  who  desires  to  present  them  in  person  at  the  court  of 
Attila.  The  lady  of  the  margrave,  the  g()od  Gotelind,  makes 
magnificent  parting-presents  to  the  most  prominent  pf  her 

fuests.  She  gives  Hagen  a  very  valuable  shield,  and  Yolkef 
racelets. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Huns,  the  visitors  are  re> 
ceived  by  Dietrich  of  Verona,  and  by  his  old  and  trusty  ser- 
vant Hildebrand,  whom  Attila  had  sent  ahead  to  meet  them. 
This  Dietrich  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  most  conspi* 
cuous  and  the  most  popular  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans.  Obliged  by  circum- 
stances, of  which  there  can  be  no  question  here,  to  quit  the 
country  of  the  Amalungen,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  of  which  he 
was  then  king,  he  had  fled  with  a  company  of  brave  followers 
to  the  court  of  Attila,  for  refuge,  where  he  had  since  lived  for 
many  years,  respected  by  all  as  the  chief  of  heroes.  He  is  the 
very  ideal  of  martial  honor,  of  justice  and  fidelity.  He  id 
very  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  Burgundian 
visit  to  the  court  of  Attila ;  and  he  informs  them  at  tlie  very 
ontset,  that  Chrimhild  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Sieg« 
fried,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  be  on 
their  guard. 

Disquieted  by  such  an  admonition,  the  Bur^ndian  chiefli 
take  Dietrich  aside  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  rrom  him  sotne 
further  and  more  special  information  respecting  the  intentions 
of  Chrimhild.  **What  would  you  that  I  should  tell  youl^ 
said  Dietrich  in  reply,  '^  unless  it  bo  that  I  hear  her  weeping 
and  lamenting  eveiy  morning  t"  ^   * 

This  information  comes  too  late.  The  Burgundians  pursue 
their  journey  until  they  finally  arrive  at  the  pala<^e  of  Attila. 
The  Huns,  full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  strangens,  fiock  together 
from  every  quarter,  filling  the  avenues  through  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass.  Ilagen,  who  had  long  since  been  noto- 
rious among  them  as  the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  attracts  piurti- 
cular  attention.  His  tall  form,  his  haughty  step,  his  terrible 
figure  strike  the  eyes  of  all. 

Attila,  who  haa  really  and  sincerely  desired  the  visit  of  the 
Burgundians,  had  made  every  preparation  for  their  reception. 
As  for  Chrimhild,  as  soon  as  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  her  brothers,  she  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly,  and  par- 
ticularly the  youngest  of  them,  on  whom  she  showered  her 
most  affectionate  caresses.    But  she  paid  no  attention  to  any 
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one  else.  When  Hagen  perceived  thid,  he  began  to  tighten 
the  knots  of  his  helmet,  and  said :  ^^  Aha !  they  are  emorac- 
in^  kings  here,  and  do  not  even  salute  their  warriors !"  Chrim- 
hild  overhearing  these  words,  replied :  "  Be  welcome  to  who- 
ever sees  you  here  with  pleasure !  But,  as  for  me,  what  rea- 
son have  1  to  salute  you  or  to  bid  you  welcome?  and  what 
do  you  bring  me  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhinei"  ^^If  I  had 
known  that  you  were  in  want  of  presents,  I  should  have  better 
provided  myself  with  some,"  was  Hagen's  reply.  "  But  it  was 
quite  enough  for  me  to  carry  my  helmet,  my  cuirass  and  my 
trusty  sword  I" 

"  I  want  none  of  your  presents.  I  have  no  need  of  your 
gold,"  replied  the  queen ;  "  I  have  enough  of  my  own,  to  giro 
to  whosoever  merits  it.  But  I  have  suffered  from  the  embeusle- 
ment  of  my  treasure  and  from  a  murder,  and  this  indeed  were 
well  worth  some  indemnity  I" 

Thereupon  Chrimhild,  before  ushering  the  Burgnndians  into 
the  hall  prepared  for  their  accommodation,  requests  them  to 
surrender  their  swords  and  the  rest  of  their  arms,  promising  to 
return  them  again  afterward.  But  Hagen  protests  and  says : 
**  No,  no,  my  charming  queen  !  This  must  not  be  I  You  shall 
not  have  the  trouble  of  caring  for  my  buckler  or  my  arms. 
You  are  a  queen,  and  I  have  learnt  from  mv  father,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  armed  men  to  protect  their  queens."  "  Alas  I"  Ohrim- 
hild  then  exclaimed,  ^'  tne  Burgundians  are  on  their  ^ard ; 
tiiey  must  have  been  informed  of  my  design.  Oh,  coula  I  but 
know  the  man  who  told  them !    I  should  make  him  perish." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Ohrimhild  uttered  these  words  aside, 
and  without  having  had  the  intention  of  being  understood. 
Dietrich,  however,  either  heard  or  divined  them,  and  replied 
indignantly :  ^'  It  is  I,  who  have  cautioned  these  noble  princes 
and  the  valiant  Hagen  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  none  but  a 
malicious  queen,  like  yourself,  could  blame  me  for  the  deed." 

Ohrimhild,  abashed  and  furious  at  this  declaration,  retires 
without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  she  darts  a  glance  at  the  enemies 
behind  her,  and  in  this  glance  resides  the  whole  of  her  design. 
Hien  Dietrich,  taking  Hagen  by  the  hand,  said :  ^^  The  words 

I'ost  uttered  by  the  queen  afflict  me  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
lere."    '^  I  am  prepared  for  all,"  replied  Hagen,  and  thereupon 
the  two  warriors  separate. 

Whilst  the  three  princes  and  their  retinue  are  most  fraternally 
received  by  Attila,  Hagen  and  Yolker,  to  whom  the  ceremo- 
nies appear  tedious,  step  aside  and  are  about  to  seat  themselves 
together  in  front  of  Ohrimhild's  apartments,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  defvin^  the  queen,  who  had  already  been  so 
mortally  offended.    Ohrimhild  perceives  them ;  and  on  recog- 
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niadng  Siegfried^s  Bword  in  the  hands  of  Hagen,  she  begins  to 
cry  and  to  lament  exceedingly.  Some  of  Attila's  men,  who 
are  present,  inquire  of  the  queen  for  the  cause  of  her  chagrin. 
She  accuses  Hagen,  and  exhorts  them  to  avenge  her. 

The  Huns  arm  themselves  immediately  to  the  number  of  six- 
ty.  "  How  now  I  What  I  Sixty  of  you  think  of  fighting  Hagen  I" 
Chrimhild  then  exclaimed :  "  Arm  yourselves  m  greater  num- 
bersl  Let  all  of  you  be  armed,  as  many  as  are  now  present 
here."  They  then  arm  themselves  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  express  themselves  ready  to  march.  "  Wait  yet  a 
moment  longer,"  added  the  queen,  "  I  wish  to  appear  in  person 
before  Hagen,  with  my  crown  on  my  head,  and  to  reproach 
him  in  your  presence  for  the  wrongs  he  has  done  me.  He  will 
not  deny  them,  so  ferocious  and  so  proud  is  he  1  And  then 
you  must  do  your  best  to  do  me  justice." 

Hagen  and  Volker  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
against  them ;  and  yet  they  remained  from  motives  of  pride 
and  of  defiance ;  they  dreaded  the  reproach  of  being  deserters. 
Chrimhild  then  advanced  at  the  head  of  her  four  hundred  men, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Hagen  in  an  angry  tone,  she  said : 
"  Well,  now,  Ha^en  I  How  couldst  thou  be  so  audacious,  as 
to  show  thy  face  in  a  country  where  I  am  queen  ?  How  couldst 
thou  be  so  far  wanting  in  sense  as  to  make  thy  appearance 
in  my  presence  ?"  Hagen  replied  :  "  1  have  followed  my  mas- 
ters, it  s  not  my  custom  to  stay  when  they  are  marching." 
"  But  hast  thou  not  merited  my  hatred  ?"  continued  Chrimhud, 
"  didst  thou  not  assassinate  Siegfried  my  Imsband  ?"  "  A  truce 
to  useless  words  1"  replied  the  warrior ;  "  yes,  my  name  is 
Hagen,  it  is  I  that  murdered  Siegfried  I  He  was  to  pay  the 
tears  of  Brunhild  with  his  blood.  Yes  1  and  once  more  yes, 
queen  I  I  am  responsible  for  all  you  now  impute  to  me.  Let 
whoever  will,  man  or  woman,  call  me  to  account ;  I  steU  be 
guilty  of  no  falsehood  for  so  small  a  matter!"  "  Ye  hsMT it," 
said  Chrimhild  to  her  men,  "  ye  hear  it,  my  brave  warriors ;. 
do  me  then  justice  and  revenge  me  now  I" 

At  this  appeal,  the  four  hundred  Huns  look  at  each  other, 
without  venturing  to  commence  the  combat.  The  aspect  and 
renown  of  the  two  champion^  inspire  them  with  dread.  They 
retreat,  and  the  two  champions  likewise  retire  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  rqoin  their  companions  in  the  hall  where  Attila  re- 
ceived them. 

When  the  hour  for  the  banquet  had  arrived,  the  Amelungen, 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Huns  all  take  their  seat«  at  the  table, 
and  they  protract  their  merriment  and  feasting  until  midnight. 
The  Burgundians  then  ask  permission  to  retire,  and  they  are 
condactea  into  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions,  where  beds  had  been 
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prepared  for  them.  Giselher  shows  some  uneasiness  in  regard 
to  tne  designs  of  Chrimhild  ;  but  Hagen  and  Yolker  dispel  his 
fears  and  engage  to  watch  in  arms  for  the  common  safety 
throughout  the  night. 

The  precaution  was  not  superfluous.  Chrimhild  had  ^ven 
directions  to  some  of  her  devoted  followers  to  massacre  Hagen 
during  the  night  in  the  midst  of  his  companions.  But  Yolker, 
perceiving  one  of  their  casques  gleaming  in  the  dark,  rouses 
Hagen  from  his  sleep,  and  Chrimhild's  men  retire  without  mak- 
ing the  attempt. 

At  daybreak  the  Burgundians  rise  and  repair  to  church  in 
arms.  Attila  and  Olirimhild  likewise  make  their  appearance, 
attended  by  a  powerful  escort.  Attila  is  surprised  to  see  his 
guests  completely  armed  and  asks  them  for  the  reason.  Hagen 
simply  replies  that  this  was  their  custom.  They  are  too  proud 
to  confess  their  suspicions  and  to  complain  of  Chrimhild's 
attempts,  of  which  Attila  is  entirely  ignorant. 

After  the  mass — for  it  was  customary  among  the  Huns  to 
say  and  to  attend  mass — commence  the  amusements,  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  different  nations 
there  assembled  to  vie  with  each  other  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves. But  the  festival  soon  changes  into  a  scene  of  com- 
bat. Volker  having  deliberately  and  from  a  pure  caprice  of 
ferocity  killed  one  of  Attila's  men,  a  fray  ensues  between  the 
Huns  and  the  Burgundians,  the  former  wishing  to  kill  Volker 
in  return   and   the   latter  rushing  to  his  defence.   It  is  with 

freat  difficulty  that  Attila  restores  order  and  saves  the  mur- 
erer. 

Everybody  now  returns  to  the  palace ;  but  evervbody  enters 
it  with  defiance,  with  anger  and  with  feelings  oi  resentment 
which  wait  but  for  an  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  a  blaze.  No 
one  i«  willing  to  lay  aside  his  arms ;  every  one  expects  to  be  in 
wa|^;of  them.  Attila  protects  his  guests  most  generously  and 
utters  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  whoever  of  his  men 
should  venture  to  attack  them. 

Chrimhild,  however,  more  and  more  incensed,  endeavors 
secretly  by  all  sorts  of  bribes  and  promises  to  gain  Attila's 
warriors  over  to  her  side,  in  order  to  make  them  the  instruments 
of  her  vengeance.  She  addresses  herself  in  the  first  place  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Amelungcn,  to  old  Hildebrand,  who,  how- 
ever, rejects  her  offers  and  ner  prayers  with  disdain.  She  i& 
more  fortunate  with  Bloedel,  one  of  Attila's  most  important 
vassals.  She  seduces  him  by  the  offer  of  a  beautiful  woman  and 
a  duchy,  and  obtains  his  promise  to  engage  in  the  battle  against 
the  Hiins.  Contented  and  full  of  happy  expectations,  she 
enters  now  the  hall,  where  dinner  is  already  served.    They  are 
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seated ;  and  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion  commences  with  good 
cheer  and  wine. 

In  the  course  of  the  banquet,  Attila  sends  for  young  Orteliebe, 
his  son,  and  introduces  him  by  way  of  friendship  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  princes.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  my  son  and  the  son  of 
your  sister ;  I  hope  that  he  will  grow  up  to  serve  you,  and  it  is 
my  desire  that  you  should  take  him  with  you  to  the  Rhine, 
to  bring  him  up  and  make  a  man  of  him."  "  And  how  can  we 
make  a  man  of,  and  what  service  can  we  expect  from,  an  abor- 
tion like  this  ?"  was  Haven's  hasty  retort.  *'  I  swear  that  I  shall 
not  be  seen  much  in  nis  company  at  the  palace  of  Worms." 
This  brutal  affront  shocks  the  feelings  of  Attila  very  much.  All 
the  hilarity  of  the  banquet  evaporates  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Every  one  is  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his  sinister  pre- 
sentiments return. 

But  the  war  had  already  recommenced  from  another  quarter. 
Bloedel  had  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  ChrimhilJ. 
He  had  assailed  the  servants  of  the  Burgundians  in  the  separate 
hall  where  they  were  eating  their  repast,  with  Hagen's  brother, 
the  intrepid  Dankwart,  at  their  head.  Bloedel  is  killed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray,  and  his  warriors  are  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  men.  But  they  return  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  thousand,  and  the  nine  thousand  servants  of  the 
liurgnndians  are  all  massacred  to  the  very  last  of  them,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  chosen  warriors  beside. 

Dankwart  alone  remaining,  defends  himself  against  the  flood 
of  his  assailants.     Forcing  a  passage  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  he 

{ blunges  out,  constantly  lighting  while  retreating  toward  the 
lall  where  the  kings  were  dining,  and  where  no  one  knew  as 
yet  anything  of  the  massacre  that  had  just  taken  place.  He 
arrives  and  rushes  in,  covered  with  blood,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  and  without  his  shield,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
young  prince  Orteliebe  was  going  about  from  table  to  table  and 
introaucing  himself  to  guest  after  guest. 

"  You  are  too  much  at  your  ease  here,  brother  Hagen,"  ex- 
claimed Dankwart;  "know  that  all  our  servants  and  their 
twelve  chiefs  have  been  butchered  by  the  Huns  I"  At  this 
announcement,  Hagen  draws  his  sword.  With  the  first  blow  he 
levels  he  hews  off  the  head  of  little  Orteliebe,  and  makes  it  fiy 
into  the  lap  of  its  mother ;  with  a  second  he  kills  the  governor 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  third  cuts  off  an  arm  of  the  minstrel 
who  is  playing  the  flute  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
**  Receive  now,"  says  he  to  him,  "  the  reward  for  thy  message 
to  the  Burgundians,"  and  he  continues  to  strike  and  to  kill  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  whilst  Volker,  his  faithful  companion, 
is  imitating  his  example.  The  Huns  defend  themselves  as  well 
as  they  can. 
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All  this  had  been  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  and  before 
the  three  Burgnndian  kings  had  time  to  prevent  the  carnage  by 
their  interference.  They  make  a  momentary  attempt  to  stop  it ; 
but  when  they  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  they  themselves 
draw  their  swords  and  likewise  commence  the  wotk  of  destrnc- 
tion.  The  Hans,  who  had  pursued  Dankwart  to  the  very 
entrance  of  the  royal  hall,  hearing  the  oonfuBion  and  the  cries 
of  the  fray,  endeavor  to  force  an  entrance  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  their  friends.  But  Dankwart,  who  is  stationed  at  the 
door,  repulses  them  and  keeps  them  at  bay. 

Attila  and  Chrimhild  are  m  the  most  terrible  agonies  at  the 
sight  of  the  combat.  Chrimhild  then  turns  to  Dietrich  and 
says  :  ^'  Koble  chief  of  the  Amelungen,  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to 
perish  without  succor  ?"  "  And  what  succor  can  I  bring  thee, 
my  noble  queen  ?"  was  Dietrich's  reply ;  "  I  am  in  dread  for 
myself  and  for  my  friendfl.  The  Burgundians  are  so  furious  in 
their  carnage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  them."  Chrimhild 
renews  her  entreaties,  and  Dietrich  bestirring  himself  at  last 
rejoins :  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do ;"  and  thereupon  the  chief 
of  warriors  lifts  up  his  voice  of  thunder — a  voice  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  poet,  resounded  far  through  the  palace 
like  the  sound  of  a  buffalo-horn. 

At  this  voice  and  at  the  command  of  Qunther,  the  Burgun- 
dians suspend  the  combat  for  a  moment.  Dietrich  then  de- 
mands permission  to  withdraw  his  Amelungen  and  to  take  along 
with  him  whomsoever  he  pleased.  His  request  is  granted. 
Then,  extending  one  hand  to  Chrimhild  and  the  other  to  Attila, 
he  conducts  them  out  of  the  hall  with  six  hundred  men.   Rudi- 

Ser  asks  and  obtains  the  same  favor.    He  retires  with  five 
undred  of  his  followers. 

After  the  departure  of  these  two  chiefs,  the  combat  com- 
mences anew  and  continues  till  all  the  Huns  present  are 
completely  exterminated.  The  Burgundians,  now  victorious, 
take  a  few  moments'  rest,  while  Yolker  and  Hagen,  leaning  on 
their  shields  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower  whichled  to  the  nail, 
insult  and  defy  the  Huns  who  had  remained  without. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Giselher,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  Burgundians  were  going  to  be  assailed  again  by  new  floods 
of  the  enemy,  proposes  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  it  was  encumbered.  Seven  thousand  of  them,  either 
dead  or  dving,  are  thrown  out  of  the  windows  before  the  very 
eves  of  their  friends  or  relatives,  who  lament  that  they  are 
obliged  to  see  the  wounded  perish  in  this  manner,  whose 
life  might  have  been  saved  by  a  little  timely  aid.  ^^  I  have 
been  confidently  assured  that  these  Huns  are  good  for  nothing 
cowards,"  says  V  olker  at  the  sight ;  ^'  look  at  diem,  how  diey  are 
crying  like  women,  instead  of  taking  up  and  attending  to  those 
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of  them  who  are  merely  wounded."  A  noble  margrave  of  the 
Hung,  hearing  Yolker  speak  in  this  manner  ana  taking  his 
advice  to  be  a  friendly  one,  advances  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  one  of  his  relatives  whom  he  pi^ceives  wounded  amid 
the  pile  of  the  dead,  and  Yolker  kills  him  vnih  an  arrow. 

Meanwhile  Attila,  who  is  henceforth  as  furious  against  his 
ffuests,  as  he  had  at  first  been  benevolent  and  generous  toward 
them,  has  also  armed  himself  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  while  Chrimhild  on  her  part  again  resorts  to  tears,  to 
promises  and  to  entreaties  in  order  to  excite  her  warriors 
against  Ha^n.  Inflamed  by  these  her  exhortations,  Iring,  a 
young  Danish  chi^f,  attachea  to  the  service  of  Attila,  demands 
nis  arms  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  luck  against  the  redoubted 
Ilagen ;  several  of  his  fHends  propose  to  follow  him,  but  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  love  of  glory,  Iring,  throwing  himself  at 
their  feet,  conjures  them  to  alTow  him  to  fight  the  enemy  alone. 

He  first  directs  his  attack  against  Hagen  and  Volker  both 
successively ;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  gain  any  advantag^e 
over  them,  he  falls  upon  other  warriors  of  whom  he  kills 
several ;  then  suddenly  turning  again  to  Hagen,  he  wounds 
him  and  escapes  without  any  hurt.  But  he  scarcely  gives  him- 
self time  to  breathe.  Encouraged  by  the  encomiums  of  Chrim- 
hild and  challenged  by  Hagen,  he  returns  to  the  combat.  But 
his  hour  is  at  hand,  and  Hagen  strikes  him  with  a  mortal  blow. 
Two  of  his  friends,  Imfried  and  Haward,  advance  in  order  to 
avenge  him,  but  they  are  likewise  slain.  Their  men  then 
rallymg  force  a  passage  into  the  hall,  and  the  combat  com- 
mences again  within.  The  new  assailants  fall,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  Burgundians,  wearied  by  their  desperate  efforts, 
repose  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

Their  repose  however  is  soon  interrupted.  At  the  behest  of 
Attila  and  Chrimhild,  the  Huns  precipitate  themselves  against 
them ;  they  defend  thcmselvea  with  the  same  intrepidity  and 
with  the  same  success,  until  the  hour  of  midnight  strikes.  When, 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  they  deliberate  in  regard 
to  their  position,  they  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
offering  any  further  resistance  to  an  enemy,  whose  numbers 
they  perceive  increasing  every  moment,  wnile  their  own  is 
necessarily  diminishing,  and  they  resolve  on  making  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  Gunther  and  his  two  brothers  come 
out  to  treat  with  Attila  and  Chrimhild  in  a  conference  which 
tlie  latter  had  agreed  to.  But  Attila  declares,  that  after  all 
the  mischief  they  had  done  they  had  no  peace  to  expect  from 
him.  Gkmot  solicits  at  least  the  favor  of  leaving  the  hall  in 
.which  they  were  shut  up,  and  of  dying  by  fighting  in  the 
open  air. 
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Attila  and  the  Huns  would  probably  have  consented  to  thia 
request,  but  Chrimhild  refuses  to  grant  it.  Giselher  renews  it 
in  liis  turn,  and  craves  the  pardon  of  his  sister  in  consideration 
of  the  tenderness  and  affection  which  he  had  ever  exhibited 
toward  her.  "  You  deserve  no  pardon,"  replied  the  queen, 
"  Since  Hagen  has  murdered  my  son.  Nevertheless,  ye  are  the 
children  of  my  mother,  and  I  will  consent  to  let  von  go  in 
peace,  if  you  will  but  surrender  Ha^n."  "  Never  I"  exciaima 
Gemot ;  ^^  this  can  never  be !  And  if  there  were  ten  thousand 
of  us,  we  would  sooner  perish,  all  of  us,  than  deliver  up  a  single 
one  of  our  number !"  "  Yes,  let  us  die !"  adds  Giselher.  **No 
one  can  prevent  us  from  dying  like  brave  men." 

The  parlev  being  broken  on,  Chrimhild  sets  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  palace,  and  in  an  instant  the  flames  envelop  the 
hall  of  the  Burgundians,  who  are  either  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
or  devoured  by  the  heat.  Cries  of  horror  and  dolorous  groana 
are  arising  in  every  direction :  "  Oh,  how  frightful  it  is  to 
perish  in  me  midst  of  the  fire  1  How  sweet  it  would  be  to  die 
Dghting  in  the  open  air ! — ah !  what  a  horrid  thirst  1" 

When  Hagen  heard  these  lamentations  from  the  door  of  the 
hall,  which  in  conjunction  with  Volker  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  he  shouts  with  a  loud  voice  :  "Let  him  who  is  athirst 
drink  blood  !  In  the  midst  of  a  conflagration  like  this,  blood 
is  better  than  wine."  At  these  words  one  of  the  Burgundians 
kneels  down  by  the  side  of  a  corpse,  and  undoing  his  helmet 
begins  to  drink  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  its  wounds,  and 
though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tasted  it,  he  still 
finds  it  very  excellent.  "  Thanks  for  your  advice,  Sir  Hagen," 
exclaimed  the  refreshed  warrior,  as  he  rose;  "I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  ;  I  have  quenched  my  thirst  completely  !"  And 
others,  who  heard  him  say  that  the  blood  was  good,  drank  of 
it  in  their  turn  and  felt  themselves  relieved. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  continue  to  penetrate  into  the  hall. 
The  Bur^ndians,  driven  into  the  bacKground,  protect  them- 
selves with  their  shields  as  well  as  they  can,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bands  of  their  helmets  from  taking  fire,  they  steep 
them  in  blood.  The  conflagration,  however,  gradually  abates 
at  last.  The  hall  was  roofed  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the 
effect  of  the  flames.  But  of  all  the  number  of  the  Burgun- 
dians six  hundred  only  remained ;  four  hundred  had  perished 
either  in  combat  or  in  the  flames. 


the  day  approaching,  but  the  day  will  bring  us  no  advantage 
over  the  night.    Let  us  prepare  to  die  with  honor !" 
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HiB  word  was  true;  for,  scarcely  had  daylight  made  its 
appearance,  before  the  Burgundians  were  assailed  anew  by 
multitudes  of  Hans  which  kept  increasing  around  them  every 
moment. 

Kudigcr,  the  good  margrave,  touched  by  their  distress,  makes 
a  final  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  Attila.  But  Dietrich,  to 
whom  he  adaresses  himself,  declares  the  king's  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Rudiger  is  disconsolate ; 
he  is  unable  to  restrain  his  tears ;  he  laments  the  frightful 
destiny  of  the  valiant  warriors,  who  had  been  his  guests,  and 
one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law.  Que  of  Attila^s  men,  who  wit- 
nesses this  anguish,  loudly  de'hounces  him  to  Chrimhild  as  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,  who  only  desires  peace  from  a  lack  of 
coura^  to  fight  and  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  vassal.     Rudiger's 

frief  IS  quelled  for  a  moment  by  his  anger.  He  kills  his  tra- 
ucer  by  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  openly  declares  that  he  can 
not  in  consistency  with  good  faith  light  against  men,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  of  Attila  under  his  escort  and  protection. 
But  Attila  reproaches  him  sharply  for  this  refusal  to  serve. 
Chrimhild  presses  her  suit  still  more  urgentlv;  she  reminds 
him  of  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  at  Worms  to  aid  her 
and  to  avenge  her  on  her  enemies,  and  finally  throws  herself 
at  his  feet  to  implore  his  assistance.  Attila  carries  his  impor- 
tunity to  the  same  extent,  and  the  generous  Rudiger  is  thus 
divided  between  two  contrary  duties,  ooth  of  which  are  equally 
imperious  and  equally  painful.  ^^  Oh,  how  unfortunate  I  am  I 
he  then  exclaims  in  his  distress,  ^^  to  have  lived  to  see  a  sight 
like  this  I  To-day  I  am  compelled  to  lose  my  honor,  my  faith, 
my  probity  and  all  that  Qod  has  given  me.  Whichever  party 
I  may  serve,  or  whichever  I  may  abandon,  I  still  shall  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  if  I  keep  neutral  and  undivided,  I  shall  be 
blamed  by  all." 

Then  turning  toward  Attila,  he  said ;  ^'  My  liege  and  master,, 
take  back  whatever  1  hold  in  fief  from  you ;  take  back  your 
lands  and  castles ;  I  want  no  more  of  them.  I  am  going  tO' 
depart.  I  shall  take  my  daughter  by  one  hand  and  my  wife 
by  the  other,  and  I  shall  go  begging  my  bread  throughout  the 
country,  but  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  faith  and 
honor." 

Chrimhild  and  Attila,  however,  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
the  refusal ;  they  redouble  their  entreaties  and  their  prayers,, 
until  at  last  they  succeed  in  shaking  the  resolution  of  Rudiger.. 
^'  The  matter  is  therefore  settled  now,"  exclaimed  the  noble 
margrave,  ^^  and  I  shall  have  to  give  my  life  to-day  for  the 
benefits  you  have  conferred  on  me  I  I'll  die,  then,  since  you'll 
have  it  io  I    In  a  few  moments  my  lands,  my  castles  will  revert 
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to  you  throngh  a  hand  of  which  I  am  now  ignonmt.    I  com- 
mend to  you  my  wife  and  daughter." 

Then  turning  to  his  warriors,  he  said :  ^^  Quick,  arm  your- 
selves, ye  braves ;  let  all  of  you  be  armed !  We  are  about  to 
march  against  the  Burgundians."  When  the  latter  perceive 
him  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  men,  they  are  struck  with 
surprise  and  grief.  They  are  now  troubled  tor  the  first  time. 
The  idea  of  fighting  against  the  generous  Kudiger,  whom  every- 
body honored,  and  to  whom  they  themselves  were  under  so 
many  obligations,  fills  them  with  norror. 

But  Budigerhas  already  arrived  within  spelling-distance  of  the 
enemy.  He  sets  his  su^rb  buckler  down  upon  the  ground  for  a 
moment,  which  was  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  them. 
^^  Defend  yourselves,  ye  valiant  Burgundians !"  he  exclaims, 
' "  I  am  constrained  to  attack  you."  Protestations  of  amity  and 
of  regret  are  interchanged  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  combat  was  to  commence,  Hagen  suspends  it  once 
more  by  exclaiming :  "  Noble  Rudiger,  here  is  the  magnificent 
shield  which  your  good  lady,  the  mar^avine,  presented  to  me, 
and  which  I  carried  with  me  as  a  precious  gift  of  friendship  to 
the  country  of  the  Huns.  But  see,  it  is  now  completely  muti- 
lated bv  the  blows  of  the  Huns,  How  gladly  would  I  exchange 
my  cuirass  for  a  shield  like  yours!"  "By  giving  you  this 
shield,"  says  Rudiger,  "I  shall  perhaps  ofi^end  the  queen.  But 
here  it  is,  notwithstanding !  Take  it,  brave  Hagen,  and  may 
you  safely  carry  it  to  the  land  of  the  Bnrgundians  I" 

On  seeing  Rudiger  thus  depriving  himself  of  his  buckler, 
many  warriors  who  had  never  wept  before,  were  moved  to 
tears.  Hagen  himself  was  touched,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  fight  against  him. 

Yolker,  having  witnessed  this  scene,  advances  in  his  turn 
toward  Rudiger.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  behold  the  bracelets 
which  your  kind  lady  the  margravine  gave  to  me,  recom- 
mending me  to  take  them  with  me  to  the  fStes,  when  we  were 
coming  on.  Will  you  inform  her  that  I  am  wearing  them  t" 
"  Yes,  l)rave  Volker,"  was  Rudiger's  reply,  **  I  promise  you  to 
do  so,  if  I  see  her  again  I" 

'^  After  this  admirable  incident,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  pure  ray  of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
terrible  tempest,  the  combat  recommences.  Rudiger,  lifter 
having  made  great  havoc  among  the  Bnrgundians,  is  assailed 
by  G^mot ;  they  both  fight  for  a  great  whne  with  eoual  valor, 
and  they  conclude  by  killing  each  other.  After  tiie  faU  of 
Rudiger,  all  his  followers  are  cut  to  pieces  to  the  very  last  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  rumor  of  Rudiger's  death  spreads  in  every 
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direction,  and  with  this  rumor  an  inexpressible  consternation 
and  sorrow.  Attila  and  Cbrimhild  particalarlj  are  full  of 
despair.  Dietrich  is  unwilling  to  credit  the  odious  news.  Old 
Hildebrand  is  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  he  is  accom- 

J)anied  by  a  numerous  troop  of  Amelungen,  all  armed  and  ready 
or  action  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Hildebrand  sets  out,  and  naviug  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  the  Burgnndians,  he  asks  what  had  become  of  Kudiger. 
The  reply  was  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  this  reply  the  Amefuii- 
gen  begin  to  weep  and  to  lament  until  their  beards  and  cheeks 
are  completelr  inundated  with  their  tears.  "  Now,  then,  ye 
Burgundians,'' replied  Hildebrand  with  a  voice  broken  with 
frequent  sobs,  "  giTe  up  the  body  of  Rudiger,  that  we  may  render 
the  last  service  to  him  whom  we  would  have  so  gladly  served 
alive  1"  "The  body  of  Rudiger  I  No  one  shall  bring  it  to 
you,"  replied  Volker.  "  You  may  come  yourselves  and  take  it, 
as  it  lies  here  all  besmeared  with  blood.  The  service  ye  wish 
to  render  him  will  be  all  the  more  complete  for  it." 

After  these  insolent  words,  the  altercation  between  the  Ame- 
lungen  and  the  Burgnndians  becomes  still  sharper,  until  it 
finally  ends  in  a  combat  in  which  all  of  Dietrich's  warriors  are 
killedf,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hildebrand,  who  retreats, 
wounded  by  Hagen.  On  the  side  of  the  Burgnndians,  Hagen 
and  Gunther  are  the  only  warriors  left  alive. 

Completely  covered  with  blood,  Hildebrand  returns  to  Die- 
trich, who,  seeing  him  wounded,  and  without  giving  him  time 
to  explain  himself,  says  to  him :  "  You  have  suflered  no  more 
than  you  have  merited !  Why  did  you  break  the  peace  which 
I  had  promised  to  the  Burgnndians?"  "We  have  only  de- 
mandea  the  body  of  Rudiger  and  the  Bnrgundians  have  refused 
it."  At  tliese  words,  Dietrich,  no  longer  now  in  doubt  about 
the  death  of  Rudiger,  ^ives  vent  to  tears  and  lamentations  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  "  Give  orders  to  ray  men  to  arm 
themselves  at  once,"  he  thereupon  exhorted  Hildebrand ;  "  and 
bring  me  my  arms,  too;  I  will  proceed  myself  to  question  the 
Burgundians."  **  You  have  no  other  man  besides  myself, 
dear  master,"  was  Hildebrand's  reply  ;  "  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

New  source  of  anguish  to  Dietrich  this,  who  arms  himself 
with  all  possible  speed  and  then  marches  with  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  Buivnndians,  followed  by  Hildebrand.  Having 
arrived  at  the  Soor  of  the  hall  where  Gunther  and  Hagen  are 
stationed,  ready  to  defend  themselves,  the  hero  puts  his  shield 
upon  the  ground,  as  a  sign  of  pacific  intentions.  He  complains 
of  the  death  of  his  men,  of  that  of  Rudiger,  and  of  their  refu- 
sal to  give  up  the  bodv  of  the  latter.  "All  this,"  he  adds, 
"  requires  aome  reparation.    Surrender  yourselves  therefore  at 
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discretion  into  my  hands ;  I  will  protect  you  with  all  my  influ- 
ence and  power,  so  that  none  of  the  Huns  Tvill  dare  to  do  you 
the  slightest  injury.  I  pledge  you  my  word  to  reconduct  you 
to  your  country  and  to  oie,  if  need  be,  in  your  defence."  "  May 
God  forbid,"  exclaimed  Hagen,  "  that  two  bravo  warriors,  still 
in  possession  of  their  arms  wherewith  they  may  defend  them- 
selves, should  ever  surrender  to  any  man  whoever  he  may  be !" 
"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  see  how  you  will  defend  yourself  1" 
was  Dietrich's  reply. 

Hereupon  the  combat  between  the  two  powerful  warriors 
commences.  Dietrich  is  at  first  obliged  to  employ  ail  his  agi- 
lity and  skill  to  avoid  the  blows  of  Hagen  and  of  nia  redoubt- 
able Balmung,  Siegfried's  former  sworn.  Bat  after  a  while, 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  Burgundian  exposed  his  side, 
he  wounds  him  with  a  large,  deep  gash.  "There  you  are 
wounded,  Hagen  1"  said  Dietrich  then ;  *'  I  should  acquire  but 
little  honor,  were  I  to  make  an  end  of  you  ;  I  prefer  to  make 
you  prisoner."  While  uttering  these  words,  he  tnrows  aside  his 
shield,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  Hagen  incloses  him  in  his 
iron  arms,  binds  him  and  carries  him  thus  bound  to  ChrimhiH, 
saying :  "  Spare  him  his  life ;  who  knows  but  that  at  some  fu- 
tm'e  day  he  may,  by  his  faithful  services,  repair  the  mischief  he 
has  done  you  V 

Chrimhild  is  filled  with  joy  at  a  spectacle  like  this ;  and  mak- 
ing Dietrich  many  acknowledgments,  she  orders  ELagen  to  be 
transported  into  a  dark  dungeon.  Dietrich  returns  to  Gunther, 
and  after  a  long  combat  throws  him  at  last  upon  the  ground, 
surcharges  him  with  fetters  and  brings  him  before  Chnmhild. 
"  Know,  noble  lady,  know,"  says  he  then  to  her,  "  that  never 
valiant  men  like  these  were  delivered  prisoners  to  a  ^neen. 
Permit  my  friendship  to  preserve  .their  lives."  Chnmhild 
assures  him  that  his  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  the  hero 
retires  weeping. 

But  scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  queen  ordered  Gun- 
ther and  Hagen  to  be  thrown  into  separate  prisons.  Then  mak- 
ing her  appearance  before  the  latter,  she  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Hagen,  it  you  will  restore  to  me  the  treasure  of  which  you 
have  robbed  me,  I  will  permit  you  to  return  to  the  country  of 
the  Burgundians."  "  My  noble  queen,"  replied  ELagen,  "  your 
words  are  spoken  to  the  wind.  I  have  sworn,  that  I  would 
never  indicate  or  surrender  the  treasure  of  the  Kibelungen  to 
any  one,  as  long  as  one  of  my  masters  is  alive." 

At  these  words  of  Hagen,  Chrimhild  leaves  him ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  she  returns,  holding  a  bleeding 
head  by  its  hair.  "  You  have  no  longer  any  master,"  says  she 
to  Hagen,  as  she  presents  the  head  to  hiin,  ^^and  now  you 
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may  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  treasure."  Hagen,  darting 
a  glance  at  the  head,  recognizes  it  at  once  as  that  of  Gunther, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  intensest  grief,  exclaims:  "It  all 
has  come  to  pass,  as  I  have  wished  it.  God  and  myself  now 
only  know  where  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  is.  Thou,  de- 
mon of  a  woman,  wilt  never  know,  nor  ever  own  a  particle 
of  it." 

"  I  shall  have  at  least  this  sword  of  it,"  was  Chrimhild's  re- 
ply ;  "  it  is  my  Siegfried's ;  he  wore  it  when  I  saw  him  last." 
She  then  seizes  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  and  having  drawn  it  out 
of  the  scabbard  brandishes  it  over  Hagen  and  with  a  single  blow 
cutB  off  his  head. 

Attila,  Hildebrand   and  Dietrich,  meanwhile  arriving  and 

Sjrceiving  what  Chrimhild  had  done,  are  seized  with  horror. 
ildebrand  cannot  restrain  his  anger ;  he  rushes  npon  her  and 
strikes  her  with  such  violence,  that  he  kilk  her.  Tnvs  ends  the 
barbarous  tragedy.* 

•  The  poet  conclndes  tbe  terrible  action  of  Iub  epopee  with  the  following  two  Btansas : 

Jne  chan  inch  niht  bescheiden  .  waa  aider  da  geschach  . 
wan  christen  unt  heiden  .  weinen  man  do  sach , 
wibe  nnt  knehte  .  nnt  manige  Bchone  meit . 
die  heten  nach  ir  (rinnden .  din  aller  groaisten  leit . 

Jne  sag^  in  nn  niht  mere  .  yon  der  grozen  not . 
die  da  erelagen  waren  .  die  laaes  liffen  tot , 
wie  ir  dinqh  an  geyiengen  .  ait  der  Honen  diet  •    ' 
hie  hat  daz  msre  ein  ende  .  daa  let  der 

NikielnQge  Liet . 

I  cannot  tidinffs  giy^f  of  what  did  afterward  take  place. 

Farther  than  uis  t^air  wife  and  knisht  were  seen  with  weeping  face ; 

And  eke  the  trust t  yeomanry,  wept  for  their  friends  no  le8s« 

Thus  haye  I  brought  nnto  an  end  Thi  NiBtrNOBii's  PifiTREsa, 

^  y«  Las9b erg's  text  vx^  Birch's  tr»oalatioQ.^gE?({, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WALTER  OF  AQUITAKIA. 
III.      AHALTBIB     OF     WALTBX. 

The  author  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Nibelungen  "  is  entirely  un- 
known. We  can  only  judge,  from  the  dialect  and  from  various 
features  of  his  work,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  series  of  Minnesingers,  which  flourished  in 
Suabia  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  flie  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  He  composition  of  the  poem  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  diat  interval  and  certainly  rather  to  the  be- 
ginning than  to  the  end  of  it.  In  fact,  we  nave  every  reason 
to  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Among  the  different  monuments  of  ancient  Germanic  poetry, 
which  are  by  their  subject  related  to  the  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  there  are  two  that  are  more  immediately  and  more  ex- 
pressly connected  with  it.  The  one  is  vaguely  entitled  "  Tlie 
Lamentation,"  and  is  generally  appended  to  the  "  Song  of  the 
Nibelungen."  It  is  merely  a  sort  of  compendium,  a  somewhat 
diversified  recapitulation  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  de- 
scribes the  scenes  at  the  court  of  Attila.  Its  merits  are  in  other 
respects  quite  indifferent  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

The  other  work,  whicn  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  short  poem  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses  under  the 
title  of  "The  Homed  Siegfried,"  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
poetic  cycle  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes.t    The 

*  This  poem  may  be  foand  In  Lachmann's  edition  of  the  original  text  of  the  Nibe- 
langen  Lied.  It  is,  however,  not  now  generally  printed  in  connection  with  the  epos, 
to  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  an  indispensable  appendix.  **  It  is  not  in  the  same 
metre  as  the  Nibelnngen  Lied,  bot  in  eight-syllable  couplets,  and  contains  4660  lines. 
In  the  beginning  the  adventures  of  the  Nibelnngen  are  shortly  recapitulated ;  after 
which  King  Etael  is  introduced,  accompanied  by  Dietrich  of  Berne  and  Hildebrand, 
searching  for  the  fallen  heroes  among  the  ashes  of  the  hall,  where  the  combat  had  taken 
place,  and  lamenting  over  every  one  of  them,  as  they  discover  their  features."  Com- 
pare Henry  Weber  in  the  **  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  IW.^Ed, 

t  The  original  of  this  **  Httrnen  Seyfried  "  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Von 
der  Hagen  and  Primisser's  **  Heldenbnch  in  der  Ursprache,"  Berlin,  1825.  This  poem 
has  the  nune  metrical  atnictiire  aa  the  Nibelongen,  and  contains  179  stanzas.— ^tf. 
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poem  treats  only  of  tlie  early  adventures  of  Sieefried,  of  Iiis  com- 
oat  with  the  dragon,  and  of  the  antecedentB  ot  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  There  is  a  prose  version  of  it,  which  circnlstes  as 
a  popular  tale  in  all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  It  is  a  favo- 
rite volume  of  the  hihUotkegtie  bletie  (popular  literatnro)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  All  these  different  works  are  like  ho 
many  threads,  by  which  the  traditions  relative  to  the  particular 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen,  link  thcmsclveB  to  the  great  body  of 
the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Gomians, 

The  most  important  peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  all  these 
poems  is,  that  each  of  them  has  its  pecniiar  physiognomy :  that 
m  all  of  them  the  same  snbstance  nas  undergone  a  nnmber  of 
characteristic  variations,  which  prove  that  they  are  neither  the 
copy  nor  the  imitation  of  each  other,  but  that  each  of  them  de- 
rives its  origin  directly  and  through  distinct  channels  from  the 
common  source  of  the  primitive  traditions. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Scandinavian  redaction  of  the  fable  of 
the  Kibelungen,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Volsnnga 
Saga,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  show,  and  I  have  shown  con- 
clusively, tliat  this  poetic  chronicle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
union  or  fusion  of  different  popular  or  national  songs  on  the 
isolated  incidents  of  the  event,  which  constitutes  its  sub- 
ject. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  great  poem  of  the  Nibelnn- 
gen  is  likowise  only  a  more  cxtendca  or  more  consistenly 
arranged  redaction  of  several  detached  Bongs  and  poems  on  tlio 
same  subject,  more  ancient  than  itself.  It  is  however  not  so 
easy  in  tliis  instance  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  to  a  cer- 
tainty.* 

Liasmuch  as  the  Germans  were  converted  to  Cliristianity 
much  sooner  than  their  Scandinavian  brethren,  the  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  pagan  times  must  likewise  have  been  lost,  and  in 
fact  were  lost,  at  a  much  earlier  date  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  The  literature  of  the  Germans  can  show 
nothing  that  corresponds  or  is  equivalent  to  those  songB  of  tlio 
Elder  Edda,  in  which  we  have  recognized  the  members  of  the 
fablo  of  the  Nibolungeu  in  their  primitive,  disjected  and 
detached  shape,  still  lorniing  each  of  itself  a  separate  and 
independent  whole,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

The  history  of  Germanic  literature,  however,  exhibits  never- 
theless some  vestiges  of  modiflcations  or  of  successive  transfor- 
mations, which  the  same  fable  has  undergone  before  assuming 
the  final  form,  in  which  it  is  now  fixed,  and  in  which  it  seems 


■  Ou  thia  Bubjeot  conanlt  Wilhelm  Qriloai'a  "  Dentachfl  BeldtOHga;"  LiclinianD's 
"  NlbtlDDgcB  Ided  Id  aeiner  nrBprUaatichva  Oestalt :"  Orima'i  "  AltdluiKbe  Hilden- 
litder,"  Pntaoai  Oerriniu'  "DcdImIm  Dichtung,"  toI,  ltX.~Ed, 
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destined  to  remain  immortal.  These  vestiges  deserve  to  be 
noticed. 

The  author  of  the  "  Lamentation,"  or  the  "  Complaint  of  the 
Nibelungen,"  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  concludes  his  work 
with  a  very  curious  historical  epilogue,  in  which  he  conveys  to 
us  the  following  information : 

It  was  a  certain  bishop  of  Passau,  in  Hungary,  by  the  name 
of  Pelerin,  that  ordered  all  the  adventures  in  the  history  of  the 
Nibelungen  to  be  collected  and  written  out  in  Latin.* 

The  work  was  undertaken  from  motives  of  affection  for  his 
kinsman  Kudiger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare.  He  employed  a 
certain  master  Conrad  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know  not 
exactly  in  what  capacity ;  whether  it  was  as  translator  or  as  a 
simple  copvist. 

Tlie  author  adds,  that  it  was  after  and  on  the  authority  of 
this  first  Latin  historv  of  the  Nibelungen,  that  various  poets, 
his  predecessors,  translated  the  same  adventures  into  Glerman, 
which  afterward  became  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

Pelerin,  the  bishop  of  Passau,  mentioned  in  this  epilogue  Jived 
in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  until  the  year  991.  Kudi- 
ger, the  margrave  of  Bechlare,  who  is  designated  as  his  kins- 
man, died  in  the  year  916.  In  making  this  collection  of  the 
ancient  poetical  traditions,  relative  to  the  Nibelungen,  which 
were  then  in  circulation  in  the  southeast  of  Germany,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  intention  to  interpolate  a  eulogy  on  this 
margrave  Rudiger,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  really  plays 
a  conspicuous  and  an  admirable  role  in  it. 

According  to  these  conjectures,  all  of  which  are  plausible 
enough,  the  present  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  would  have  had 
for  its  basis  a  Latin  narrative,  redacted  during  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century  ^from  960  to  980). 

But  this  narrative  itself  was  based  on  old  popular  songs  of 
the  epic  kind,  on  narratives  or  traditions,  which  were  anterior 
to  itself,  and  of  which  we  here  and  there  still  discover  some 
vestiges. 

In  a  Saxon  poem  entitled  "  Beowulf,"  and  composed  during 
the  ninth  centurv  at  the  latest,  we  find  allusions  to  the  history 
of  Sierfried  ana  of  the  famous  dragon  Fafnir,  which  however 
according  to  this  Saxon  tradition  was  not  slain  by  Siegfried 
himself,  but  by  his  father  Sigmund.f 

*  Von  Pazowe  der  bischof  Pilgerin  .  darch  liebe  der  neven  sin  . 
hiez  Bchriben  disin  mere  .  wie  ez  erganffen  waere  . 
mit  latinischen  bnochstaben  .  daz  manz  rar  ware  solde  haben  . 
wan  im  seit  der  videlsere  .  dio  kUntlichia  mere  . 
wie  ez  ergienk  unde  geschach  .  wan  er  ez  horte  nnde  Bach  . 
er  nnde  manic  ander  man  .  dai  mere  do  briefen  began  . 
ein  ichriber,  meiater  Knonrat . 

Klage,  T.  21i5-3151.^£^ 

t  Thii  preciona  fragment  it  printed  in  Eccard*a  "  Commentarii  de  Bebns  Franci« 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  those  barbaric  songs  in  the  Prank- 
ish idiom,  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  collected  and 
committed  to  writing.  No  one  has  said  anything  concerning 
the  theme  of  these  songs.  It  is  however  natural  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  has  direct  reference  to  those  famous  adven- 
tures of  the  Nibelungen,  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  heroic  epochs  of  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Franks  themselves.  All  these  songs  were  lost  at  a  very  early 
day,  especially  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul.  The  bigoted 
repu^ancC)  which  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  exhibited  for  these 
remams  of  the  ancient  Germanic  paganism,  may  perhaps  have 
accelerated  this  oblivion. 

All  that  is  now  left  to  us  of  the  kind,  is  a  single  fragment  of 
sixty  verses  in  one  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  which  we  may 
suppose  with  considerable  probability  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  songs  collected  by  Charlemagne,  and  which  might  serve  to 
give  us  a  general  idfea  of  them  all.  The  subject  of  this  pre- 
cious fragment  is  an  adventure  of  old  Hildebrand,  of  that  va- 
liant servant  of  Dietrich  of  Verona,  with  whom  we  are  already 
familiar  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen, in  which  he  kills  the  ferocious  Chrimhild.  Without 
belonging  directly  to  the  fable  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  piece  is 
nevertheless  connected  with  it  through  the  medium  of  this  Hil- 
debrand, and  might  perhaps  be  strictly  classed  among  those 
isolated  songs,  which  at  a  later  period  were  reproduced  in  the 
present  form  of  the  fable.* 

In  the  twelfth  century  some  of  these  songs  were  still  pre- 
served by  memory.  In  1130,  a  Saxon  poet  or  minstrel  apprised 
Knod,  the  duke  of  Schleswick,  of  a  conspiracy  then  plotted 
against  him  by  singing  to  him  of  the  treachery,  by  which 
Chrimhild  attracted  her  three  brothers  to  the  court  of  Attila. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  or  but  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Danes  still  sung  their  short  detached  poems  on  the  principal 
adventures  of  the  Nibelungen.  Three  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Danish  collections  of  popular  songs.  All  three 
of  them  treat  of  Chrimhild's  revenge,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Nibelungen  among  the  Huns.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  the  three  poems  or  songs  in  question 
have  followed  the  Germanic  traditions  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  North,  although  the  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutons.f 

Orientalis/'  torn.  1.  p.  864,  sq. — It  hta  also  been  edited  by  Jacob  Grimm,  in  **Die 
beiden  altesten  Gedicnte  aas  dem  8ten  Jahrhnndert,"  etc.,  Uassel,  1812.— A  reprint  of 
the  original  text,  with  a  Latin  and  EftgliRh  version  of  it,  ia  ftirnished  ua  by  the  author  of 
the  ''  Illustrations  of  Xorthem  Antiquities,"  p«  215-220.— JETc/. 

*  C  tna^ijtre  Kemble'a  notes  to  his  edition  of  Beowulf,  London,  1835.  Vol.  lat,  page 
258-263.'    Also  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  same,  Oxford,  1855. 

t  A  few  of  these  Danish  songs  are  given  as  in  English  by  one  of  the  aotbon  of  tlie 
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There  is,  however,  a  ffreat  diflference  between  the  details  of 
those  Danish  songs  ana  those  portions  of  the  Kibelungen,  to 
which  they  correspond.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  latter,  but  seem  rather  to  ascend,  by  a  living 
and  an  uninterrupted  tradition,  to  that  primitive  mass  of  shorter 
epopees,  which  preceded  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
final  and  the  great  one. 

In  default  of  all  these  indications  concerning  the  different 
transformations,  through  which  the  Germanic  fable  of  the 
Kibelungen  must  have  passed  before  it  became  the  celebrated 
poeni)  wnich  we  now  have  under  this  title,  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  work  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
successive  labor  of  diverse  authors,  and  the  impress  of  different 
epochs.  The  trait«  of  barbarous  haughtiness  and  courage,  of 
indomitable  ferocity,  of  inexorable  hatred,  must  be  referred  to 
theprimitive  elements,  to  the  pagan  ingredients  of  the  subject. 

The  beliefs  and  the  external  practices  of  Christianity  were 
forced  into  a  violent  adaptation  to  these  primitive  barbaric 
elements,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  time,  but  very 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  centurv,  when  the  bishop 
of  Passau  ordered  the  above  named  collection  and  Latin  trans- 
lation of  all  the  songs  and  detached  legends  concerning  the 
adventures  of  the  Kibelunj^en,  which  were  afloat  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  his  day.  The  ancient  Qermanic  manners  had 
certainly  then  alreaay  lost  much  of  their  primitive  rudeness. 
The  age  had  probably  commenced  to  conceive  a  heroism  of  a 
more  humane  and  of  a  milder  type,  than  that  of  the  old  Bur- 
gundians  and  Huns.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  character 
of  Kudiger,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  present  poem  of  the 
Nibelun^en,  could  have  been  invented  in  &ermany  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Latin  redaction,  that  is  to  say,  between  970  and  980. 
Several  traits  of  this  character  were,  in  all  probability,  added  by 
the  poet,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century  remolded  the  narrative 
composed  in  the  tenth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop  of 
Passau. 

But,  that  the  allusions  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  chi- 
valry contained  in  the  poem  must  all  of  them  be  attributed  to 
the  unknown  Minnesinger,  who  was  its  last  redactor — this  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt  The  tin^e  of  gallantry,  with  which 
he  sometimes  invests  those  parts  of  his  subject,  where  he  treats 

.  *»  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities  **  a.  ▼.— A  collection  of  them,  in  the  German 
language,  in  W.  C.  Grimm's ''  AltdAnlM^he  Heldenlieder,  Balladen,  u.  MArchen."  This 
editor  vindicatea  a  high  antiquity  for  these  heroic  aongs,  and  points  out  their  relation  to 
those  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  now  no  longer  eztaat,  in  nis  learned  preface  to  the  volume : 
^*  Was  die  Heldenlieder  betrift,  so  tragen  wir  kein  Bedenken,  sie  fUr  uralt  auszugeben, 
«nd  ihre  Entatehong  wett  suriick,  in  die  heidnische  Zeit  dot  6ten  u.  6ten  Jahrhonderta, 
«u  schieben.  Es  leSt  der  Gelst  Jener  fbrchtbaren  alten  Zeit  in  ihnen,  nnd  daa  Geschlacht 
^r  Rieitn,  welch*  «m  Eingaag*  J«der  Getchichte  §iekuL*'—£tL 
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of  fair  princoBses,  of  enamored  wairiore  and  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
ings, is  iinqueetionably  of  his  own  invention. 

I  have  not  the  time  for  carrying  tiiese  obaerTationa  any 
further,  but  there  are  Bonrc  of  them,  to  which  I  shall  natu- 
rally liave  to  return  again  in  the  parallel  I  propose  to  draw 
between  the  pot^m  of  the  Nibelnngen  and  that  of  Walter  of 
Aijiiitania.  The  latter  is  now  to  occupy  our  attention  ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  snch  an  idea  of  it,  as  jnay  serve  as  a  basia 
for  thofi*)  ulterior  researches  and  considerations,  which  a  work 
of  such  varied  interest  and  importance  requires  and  deserves.* 

This  i>oem  is  not  a  long  one.  It  has  only  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  verses.  It  is,  however,  etill  too  much  to  admit  of  my 
translating  it  entire.  I  shall  translate  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
of  the  rest  1  shall  add  a  suiBciently  detailed  epitome,  to  iudicate 
the  progress  and  the  ensemble  of  the  action  with  Homething 
like  completeness. 

Attila,  having  become  king  of  the  Huns,  was  ambitious  of 
making  tor  himself  a  great  name  by  his  victories,  and  he 
accordingly  commenced  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
search  of  conquest.  The  Franks  were  the  first  enemy  he 
encountered  on  his  expedition.  They  had  a  king  by  the  name 
of  Gibicli,  whose  queen. had  just  given  birth  to  a  sou  to  whum 
he  rave  tlie  name  of  Guothcr. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  an  army  of  Huns  had 
passed  the  Danube,  more  numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand 
along  the  stream,  and  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  he  assembled 
Ills  counsellors  in  order  to  deliberate  on  what  was  boat  to  be 
done.  Thoy  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  they  would 
rather  submit,  pay  tribute,  and  give  hostages,  than  expose 
themselves  to  ruin,  or  see  their  country  devastated,  their  infants 
and  their  wivea  led  captive. 

There  was  then  among  the  Franks  a  noble  chief  of  Trojan 
descent,  having  a  son  called  Kagen,  who,  though  yet  a  little 
boy,  already  promised  to  become  a  valiant  man.  It  was 
decided,  that  Ilagen  should  be  sent  to  Attila,  as  a  hostage,  iu 
place  of  Gunther,  who  was  as  yet  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

After  the  conclusion  of  tliis  peace,  Attila  directed  his  course 
toward  the  kingdom  of  the  Uurgundians,  then  a  fiouriahing  and 
powerful  country  under  a  king  called  Ucrric.  This  was  a 
noble  king,  but  he  had  no  other  neir  to  his  crown  except  a  Utile 
daughter  oy  the  name  of  Hildogunde. 

The  Ilune  had  already  pasaea  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and 
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in  scattered  bodies  were  pillaging  the  country.  Herrie  was  at 
Chalons,  when  one  of  his  sentinels,  directing  his  looks  to  the 
distant  fields,  began  to  exclaim  :  "  What  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  I 
This  is  an  enemy  advancing.  Quick  I  Close  the  gates  I'' 
Instead  of  accepUng,  however,  this  call  to  arms,  the  king 
deliberates  and  decides  on  treating.  Going  out  of  the  citj,  he 
repairs  to  the  camp  of  the  Huns  with  immense  treasures  and 
concludes  a  peace,  leaving  his  daughter  as  hostage;  while 
Attila  pursues  his  march  toward  the  west. 

A  prmce  by  the  name  of  Alfer  was  then  rei^ng  in  Aqui- 
tania.  He  had  a  son,  as  yet  a  little  boy^  who  was  called 
Walter.  This  king  ana  that  of  the  Burgundians  had  promised 
each  other  that  their  children  should  be  united  in  marriage  as 
soon  as  they  were  of  a  proper  age.  When  informed  ot  the 
^  approach  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Burgundians,  Alfer  was  in  great  distress,  and  gave  up 
the  hope  of  defending  himself.  '^  Let  us  make  peaGe,'^said  he 
to  himself,  "  we  shall  not  be  dishonored  for  having  acted  like 
the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians.''  Thereupon  he  sends  his 
tribute  and  his  son  Walter  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns,  who  hav- 
ing now  arrived  at  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  West,  resume 
their  journey  to  their  own  country  with  alacrity  and  joy. 

Attila  treated  the  three  children,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  hostages,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  had  them 
educated  with  the  same  care  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  wanted 
to  have  the  two  young  boys  constantly  under  his  eye,  and  he  had 
them  instructea  in  everything,  especially  in  martial  exercises, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon  surpassed  in  point  of  bravery 
and  prudence  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Huns.^  Attila 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  they  brought  several 
wars,  which  happened  to  occur,  to  a  glorious  termination,  and 
the  king  loved  both  of  them  more  ana  more  every  day. 

Hildegunde,  on  the  other  hand,  pleased  the  wife  of  Attila  so 
much  by  her  graceful  manners,  her  gentleness  and  her  address, 
that  the  queen  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  treasures;  and 
the  young  captive  was  thus  herself  a  queen  and  the  mistress  of 
her  own  actions.t  Meantime,  Oibich,  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
had  died,  and  his  son  Ounther,  who  had  succeeded  him,  broke 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huns,  by  refusing  to  pay  them  tlie 
stipulated  tribute.     Hagen  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than 

*  V.  103  :  Qai  sinml  iogenio  crescentes  mentis  et  evo, 
Robore  yinoebsnt  fortm  animoqoe  eophistas. 
Donee  Jam  conctos  superarent  lortiter  Hunnoa. 
Militis  primoB  Uinc  Anila  fecerat  illos ; 
Bed  non  immerito —Ed, 

t  V.  114 :  Et  modicum  deeat^  qain  regntt  et  ipaa ; 

Nam  qaidqnid  Tolvit  de  rebua  fecit  et  actia.— j^d. 
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he  fled  secretly  hy  night,  and  rettinied  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  liis  new  nionarcli.  Walter  was  nt  tliis  mnment  carry- 
ing on  war  at  tlie  head  of  his  Hiiiie,  and  his  movenienta  were 
everywhere  attended  with  sncecss. 

Ospim,  the  queen,  having  become  informed  of  Hagen's 
escape,  and  fearing  tliat  of  Walter,  who  was  tiuivursally 
regarded  as  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  eameetly  exhorted  Attiu 
to  marry  him  to  a  princess  selected  from  the  daughters  of  th» 
Iliins!,  and  provided  with  a  rich  dowry,  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
retaining  him  in  his  service.  Tlie  king  approved  her  advice, 
and  when  Walter,  who  was  then  away  on  some  campaign,  had 
returned  with  hia  army,  he  ofl'ercd  the  young  warrior  a  Deanti- 
ful  wifo  and  immense  riches.  But  Walter,  who  had  already 
other  designs  in  his  head,  refused,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
unwilling  to  contract  an  alliance  which  might  divert  him  from 
his  military  life  and  from  the  service  of  the  kinrf.  A  new  war 
having  broken  out  soon  afUir,  Walter  again  had  the  command 
of  it,  and  distinguished  himself  even  more  than  ordinarily. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  capital  he  is  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  delight  on  the  part  of  the  people,  fiut  the  hero 
withdraws  from  the  scene  of  congratulation  and  of  joy  at  an 
early  hour,  and  without  thinking  of  his  repose,  although  very 
much  fatigued. 

Having  entered  the  palace,  he  immediately  rspairs  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  where  he  tinds  ilildegimde  all  alone. 
£mbracing  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  he  says  to  her, 
"  I  am  dying  with  thirst,  go  and  get  me  something  to  drink." 
They  botn  were  aware  that  they  had  been  affianced  to  each 
other  from  theu-  infancy.  Hiliie^unde  bestirs  herself;  she  im- 
mediatelv  fills  a  large  and  costly  goblet  with  wine,  and  presents 
it  to  Walter.  Tlie  latter  takes  it  in  one  hand,  while  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  with  the  other  he  holds  and  presses 
that  of  his  afKanced,  who,  standing  before  him,  looks  at  him 
without  saying  a  word.  After  having  quaffed  the  beveraee, 
the  youth  returns  the  empty  cup  to  her  with  these  words: 
"  Our  lot  is  a  common  and  a  mutual  one,  Hildcgunde  ;  we  are 
both  of  US  exiles ;  we  have  been  betrothed  to  each  other ;  have 
the  afUanccd  nothing  to  »av  to  each  other?" 

Hildegunde,  under  the  impression  that  Walter  was  merely 
jesting,  hesitates  a  moment  and  then  replies:  "  Why  dost  thou 
aay  waat  thou  really  dost  not  desire  and  what  is  not  in  thy 
heart}  Canst  thou  still  recognize  me,  poor  captive  tliat  I  am, 
as  thy  betrothed  I" 

"  Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  trifle  with  thee,"  was  the 
young  warrior's  reply,  "  there  is  no  deceit  in  what  I  say,  Hilde- 
gunde.    We  are  alone  here,  and  if  I  could  believe  thee  pos- 
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sessed  of  a  little  tenderness  for  me  and  of  confidence  in  my 
advice,  I  should  instantly  reveal  to  thee  the  secrets  of  my  heart. 

At  these  words,  Hildegunde,  conrtesying  to  Walter,  said  to 
him  :  "  Command,  my  lord,  and  whatever  thy  command  may 
be,  it  shall  be  done  with  more  alacrity  than  if  it  were  my  own 
desire."  "  1  am  weary  of  exile,"  rejoined  Walter,  "  1  cannot 
help  thinking  every  day  of  Aquitania,  my  sweet  native  land. 
I  have  therefore  resolved  to  flee  secretly,  and  I  should  already 
have  departed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chagrin  of  abandoning 
Hildegunde."  "  Whatever  my  master  may  ordain,  pleasure  or 
pain,  my  love  for  him  will  make  it  all  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
me,"  was  Hildegunde's  reply. 

Thereupon  Walter,  continuing  the  conversation,  said  to  Hil- 
degunde in  a  low  voice :  "  The  queen  has  intrusted  thee  witli 
the  care  of  her  treasures.  Select  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
king's  helmets,  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  cuirass,  bearing  the  mark 
of  its  workman.  Take  then  two  small  boxes  and  fill  each  of 
them  with  pearls  and  jewels,  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can 
scarcely  carry  them.  Make  four  pair  of  shoes  for  me  and  as 
many  for  thyself,  which  thou  shalt  put  into  the  boxes  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space.  Order  the  queen's  workmen  to  fabricate 
hooks  for  catching  birds  and  fishes ;  this  will  be  our  food  on 
our  way,  and  I  shall  myself  be  the  fisherman  and  the  fowler. 
Be  careful  to  have  everything  ready  within  a  week  from  now. 

"  I  will  now  tell  thee  how  I  propose  to  manage  in  regard  to 
our  flight.  Seven  days  hence,  1  shall  prepare  a  great  banquet 
to  the" king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
land.  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  make  them 
drink  to  such  an  excess,  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  capable 
of  perceiving  anytliing  around  him.  Thou  shalt  drink  no  more 
wine  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quench  thy  thirst,  and  when 
they  all  shall  be  buried  in  the  sleep  of  inebriety,  we  will  take 
our  departure  for  the  West." 

Hildegunde  did  all  that  her  lover  had  commanded.  On  the 
seventh  day,  Walter  prepares  a  magnificent  feast,  of  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  description  here.  I  may  also  omit 
relating  in  detail  how  all  the  guests  present  ended  by  falling 
asleep  pell-mell,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Walter  and  Hilde- 
gunde were  the  only  persons  in  the  palace,  that  remained  in  a 
condition  to  will  or  to  do  a  rational  thing. 

Walter  then  calls  his  lady-love,  and  orders  her  to  bring  the 
different  articles  she  had  prepared  for  the  way,  while  he  nim- 
self  leads  forth  from  the  stable  his  excellent  charger,  the  veiy 
best  of  horses,  which  from  its  strength  and  courage  he  had 
called  the  lion.  After  having  saddled  and  bridled  him,  lie 
loads  him  with  some  provisions,  and  with  the  two  boxes  filled 
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witli  precious  objects.  He  liimself  tliereupoii  dons  his  c 
puts  oil  liis  helmet,  file  hie  goldeu  greaves  to  his  feet,  and  girds 
on  two  Bwords,  according  to  t!ie  usi^e  of  the  Hniis,  a.  two-edged 
one  on  Iiis  left  Eide,  and  a  single-edged  one  on  liis  right. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  buckler  and  a 
fisliing-rod,  and  thus  provided  and  equipped  he  sets  out  on  his 
inarch,  which  he  begins  with  eomewhat  faltering  and  uncertain 
steps.  Hildegunde  tollowfi,  leading  the  horse,  that  carried  their 
treasure,  their  baggage  and  a  few  arrows,  by  its  bridle. 

Thus  they  commenced  and  thus  tliey  pursued  their  journey. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  all  night  long;  but  at 
snnrifie  they  sought  the  woods  for  sonic  sequestered  spot  where 
they  might  hide  thetiiselvea  and  take  their  rest.  Poor  Hilde- 
gunde was  disquieted  by  everything.  Everything  inspired  her 
with  dread,  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
tlie  flight  of  a  bird.  But  she  was  fleeing  from  the  land  of  exile, 
she  was  retuniing  to  her  native  soil,  ana  this  thought  was  to  her 
a,  source  of  strength  and  hope.  They  carefully  avoided  the 
merry  boroughs,  the  fertile  plains,  and  sought  by  way  of  pre- 
ference the  uninhabited  and  wild  places  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests. 

Meanwhile  they  at  the  palace  of  Attila  awake  at  last  from 
their  long  slumber,  and  tne  king  himself  is  the  first  of  the 
number.  He  looks  for  Walter,  he  orders  his  attendants  to 
Bcarch  for  him,  he  inquires  of  every  one,  but  none  can  givo 
him  any  information  in  regard  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  has 
as  yet  no  sinister  suspicions,  until  queen  Ospim,  whom  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hildegunde  had  enabled  to  divine  the  whole, 
comes  to  announce  the  truth  of  the  story  to  the  king. 

Attila,  transported  with  rage  at  the  news,  tears  his  garments, 
gives  utterance  to  broken  and  delirious  words,  and  refuses  to 
admit  anyone  into  his  presence;  he  rejects  all  nonrishmcut 
and  drink.  At  night  he  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  but  lie  can 
find  no  rest.  Ho  turns  over  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  he 
rises  suddenly  and  then  falls  back  again.  After  having  thus 
passed  a  restless  nieht,  he  summons  hie  officers  and  counsellors 
in  the  morning,  ana  he  accosts  them  thus ;  "  Is  there  any  one 
among  you  that  can  bring  me  back  Walter,  bring  him  back 
bound,  like  a  dog  that  has  escaped  from  his  master}  If  there 
is,  let  him  show  himself  and  I  will  cover  and  overload  him  with 
gold." 

Among  those  present,  there  were  dukes,  counts,  valiant  heroes, 
ambitious  of  glory  and  renown  ;  there  were  others  again,  who- 
were  fond  of  gold,  and  yet  none  of  them  was  bold  enough  to 
venture  on  the  pursuit  of  Walter,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  en- 
countering him  face  to  face  or  of  having  a  [lassage  of  arms  with 
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>  him.  His  valor  and  his  strength  were  too  well  known  to  them ; 
they  had  seen  him  too  often  catting  down  entire  troops  of  war- 
riors, without  even  being  wounded  himsdf.  The  king  could 
therefore  not  prevail  on  any  one  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive. 

And  the  fugitive  continued  to  pursue  his  journey  by  night, 
and  to  pass  his  days  in  the  woods  where  he  occupied  himself 
by  catcning  birds  with  every  kind  of  snares.  But  whenever 
he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  some  river,  he  took  out  his  tackle  and 
began  to  fish,  thus  providing,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another,  food  for  nimself  and  for  his  lady-love,  with 
whom  he  never  took  the  slightest  liberty.* 

Forty  da;^8  had  thus  elapsed,  since  the  young  hero  had  left 
Attila's  residence,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  lortieth  dav  he 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  great  river  called  the  Khine,  which 
flows  by  a  certain  city,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  called  Worms. 
There  Walter  gave  in  payment  of  his  passage  some  fish  wliich 
he  had  caught  oefore  in  another  place,  and  after  having  been 
instantly  ferried  across  the  stream,  he  again  pursued  his  home- 
ward journey  with  increased  rapidity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  boatman,  who  had 
conveyed  him  across  the  stream,  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  in 
order  to  go  to  Worms,  and  there  carried  the  fisn,  which  he  had 
received  as  payment,  to  the  king's  cook.  The  fish  were  cooked, 
and  served  up  on  Gunther's  table,  who  on  examining  them  said 
to  his  cuisinier  :  "  I  never  saw  such  fish  before  in  me  country 
of  the  Franks ;  they  must  be  foreign  fish.  Pray  tell  me  where 
they  come  from."f  The  cook  replied  tliat  it  was  the  boatman 
who  had  given  them  to  him.  The  king  then  immediately  sends 
for  the  latter,  who  on  his  arrival  recounts  the  manner  in  wliich 
he  had  obtained  them  in  the  following  terms: 

''  Yesterday,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine, 
I  saw  a  traveller  advancing  toward  me  with  rapid  strides,  who 
seemed  ready  for  combat,  clad  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  his 
lance  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  man  of  great  strength ;  for  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  his  arms  he  marched  with  an  easy  and  a 
rapid  step.  He  was  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  enchanting 
beauty,  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle,  surmounted  by  two  boxes 
which  at  every  movement  of  the  horse  emitted  a  sound  similar 
to  the  chinking  of  little  bits  of  silver  and  of  gold.    Tliis  is  all 

*  Sicqae  famis  pestem  pepnlit  tolerando  UboreH. 
Namqae  toto  tempore  rage  se  Tiripnui  Hsu 
CoBtiDvit  Tir  Waltharins,  laadabilis  hero Ed, 

t  V.  443 :  Ergo  Jsttasmodi  pieces  mihi  Francla  nnnqnam  ostendit, 
IMo  niU  qnantottaa,  coOim  komo  detaUt  flloa Ed. 
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that  T  can  lell  about  the  man  who  haa  given  tne  the  fish  in  pay- 
ment for  his  paseage." 

When  Hagen,  who  was  among  the  number  of  t)ie  gaestn, 
heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed  joyfully :  "  Congratnlate  me  J 
From  what  I  now  hear,  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Walter  haa 
returned  from  the  countir  of  the  Huns  !"*  "  Congratulate  mc 
too  1"  WQfl  King  Gunther  B  exclamation  then,  **  for  God  retiimB 
nie  now  the  treasnreB  which  my  father  long  ago  waa  forced  to 
send  to  King  Attila." 

No  sooner  has  he  said  these  words,  than  he  strikes  tlie 
table  with  his  foot,  and  rising  abruptly  orders  his  horse  to  be 
saddled  and  brought  to  him,  mounts  it  and  commands  twelve 
of  the  strongest  and  most  daring  of  his  warriors,  with  llagen 
at  their  head,  to  follow  him.  Hagen,  who  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  exile,  endeavors  to  divert  the 
king  from  his  design  ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  listening  tu 
hitn,  is  all  the  more  impatient  for  it  and  exclaims :  "  Quick !  my 
gallant  warriors,  make  haste  I  Let  all  of  you  be  armed  ;  put  on 
your  coats  of  mail ;  let  us  not  suffer  a  treasure  to  escape. "t 

In  a  moment  they  were  all  ready ;  a  moment  more  and  they 
were  on  the  traces  of  the  king,  anxious  to  overtake  Walter, 
eager  to  despoil  him  of  his  booty.  Hagen  alone  made  another 
attempt  to  check  the  king,  but  the  latter  atill  refused  to  listen 
to  his  adviee.J 

Meanwhile  the  bravo  Aqititanian  was  advancing  further  and 
further  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  until  at  last  he  reached  the 
forest  of  the  Vosges.  This  was  a  dense  forest  of  immense  extent, 
full  of  wild  beasts  and  perpetually  resounding  with  the  din  of 
horns  and  the  barking  of  hounds.  In  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
this  forest  and  in  a  narrow  defile  of  the  mountains  there  was 
a  cavern,  formed  not  by  a  subterranean  chasm,  but  by  the 
falling  of  the  mountain-top,  and  within  its  limits  grew  many 
green  herbs  which  were  good  to  eat. 

"  Let  us  ascend  tliither,"  said  Walter ;  "  there  I  shall  at  last 
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be  able  to  repose  at  my  ease  and  in  safety."  And  indeed,  Le 
was  very  much  in  want  of  it ;  for  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  flight  he  had  never  had  any  rest  except  by  leaning 
on  his  shield,  and  he  had  scarcely  ever  closed  his  eyes.  This 
time  he  lays  aside  his  armor,  and  placing  his  head  upon  the 
knees  of  his  affianced,  he  says  to  her :  "  lie  on  thy  guard,  Hil- 
degunde ;  the  air  is  pure  and  here  is  a  fine  prospect  over  all  the 
country.  Look  carefully  on  every  side,  and  if  tliou  seest  clouds 
of  dust  arising  anywhere,  then  wake  me  gently,  gently  with  a 
light  touch  of  the  hand  ;  and  even  if  thou  shouldst  see  a  whole 
army  advancing  toward  our  hiding-place»  beware,  my  darling,  of 
rousing  me  too  suddenly."  In  uttering  these  words  he  falls  asleep. 

Meanwhile  Ounther,  while  riding  alon^  with  full  speed,  dis- 
covers footsteps  in  the  dust,  and  he  exclaims,  delighted :  ^'  On- 
ward !  my  bi'ave  warriors,  we've  found  it  I  we've  got  the  trea- 
sure he  has  stolen  I"  But  Ha^en  replied :  "  My  master,  hadst 
thou  seen  Walter  as  often  as  I  nave  seen  him,  with  his  arms  in 
his  hands,  thou  wouldst  not  be  in  such  a  haste  to  join  him  ; 
thou  wouldst  not  deem  it  so  easy  to  rob  him  of  what  he  holds. 
I  have  followed  the  lluns  to  the  battlefield  ;  I  have  seen  Walter 
at  their  head  combating  the  nations  both  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  all  who  ventured  to 
attack  him."  Hagen's  expostulation  was  in  vain.  The  king 
was  constantly  advancing  closer  toward  the  mountain,  until 
Hildegunde  from  the  top  discovered  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
the  feet  of  their  horses.  She  then  awakens  Walter  gently  and 
by  degrees,  and  the  warrior,  with  his  eyes  half  open,  asks  her 
whether  she  saw  anything.  "  I  see,"  says  Hildegunde, "  I  see 
something  like  a  troop  of  men  advancing  from  below." 

Then  W  alter,  shaking  off'  his  sleep  entirely,  puts  on  his  armor, 
resumes  his  lance  and  buckler,  and  prepares  for  combat.  At 
this  very  moment  Hildegunde  perceives  the  glittering  of  lances 
and  distinguishes  a  body  of  mounted  warriors.  '^  There  are  the 
Huns !"  she  then  exclaims  while  falling  on  her  knees,  '^  alas, 
tliere  are  the  Huns  !  O,  my  sweet  master,  cut  off  my  head; 
and  let  not  her  who  was  to  be  thine  own  be  touched,  by  an- 
other!"* "Do  not  say  so,  do  not  speak  thus,  my  gentle 
friend,"  replied  the  youthful  hero ;  "  banish  all  fear  and  let  me 
manage,  Hildegunde  !  God,  who  has  so  often  rescued  me  from 
danger,  will  also  be  my  help  in  this  emergency." 

W  hile  pronouncing  these  words,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  then 
immediately  adds  with  a  smile :  "  No,  no,  these  are  not  the 
Huns ;  they  are  Frankish  bandits,  men  of  the  country,  and  I 
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Eerceivc  among  tbem  my  friend  Hasen  ;  I  know  liiui  by  his 
eluift."  Tiiereupon  he  takea  his  poeilion  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cavern  and  continuea  to  encourage  Uildcgunde  wlio  stunds 
trembling  behind  him.  "  No,  no,  I  venture  to  predict  tlmt  not 
one  of  tno  Franks  who  conaea  to  eeek  me  iiere  will  ever 
return  to  boaet  to  his  wife  of  having  taken  anything  from 
ino," 

Bnt  scarcely  had  lie  finished  these  words,  when  he  condemna 
them  aeain  as  too  hauglitv,  and  on  his  knees  beseeches  God  to 
pardonliiin.  lie  then  tates  a  second  look  at  Uie  Franks  and 
examines  them  more  closely.  "  Of  all  those  whom  I  see  be- 
low," says  he,  '*  I  am  afraid  of  none  but  Uagcn,  IIo  alone 
knows  my  way  of  fighting,  and  though  I  also  know  his  own,  I 
am  well  aware  how  strong  and  brave  he  is.  If  I  get  through 
with  him,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest,  Ilildegunde ;  I 
shall  then  still  live  for  you." 

When  Ilageu  on  the  other  hand  saw  Walter  so  well  in- 
trenched, he  turns  to  the  king  and  says ;  "  I  beseech  you  again, 
my  lord,  do  not  provoke  this  warrior  I  Send  first  a  messenger 
to  him  to  inquire  aftei'  his  name,  his  faintly  and  country  ;  from 
whence  he  came,  and  whetlier  he  would  not  rather  surrender 
his  treasure  than  risk  a  hostile  encounter  with  us.  If,  as  I  pre- 
sume, this  man  is  really  Walter,  Walter  is  a  discreet  and  pru- 
dent man,  and  will  perhaps  comply  with  your  request  from  mo- 
tives of  generosity  and  honor." 

Gunther  approves  tlie  advice.  He  orders  Kamelon  to  go  and 
make  this  proposal  to  the  stranger.  Kamelon  was  the  governor 
of  tlie  famous  city  of  Metz.  lie  had  been  sent  there  from  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  it  was  then  bis  place  of  residence. 
He  had  come  to  the  court  of  Gunther  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  Bome  presents,  and  he  had  only  arrived  tiie  day  before 
the  news  from  Walter  became  known.  When  he  had  heaM 
the  order  of  the  king,  Kamelon  flies  with  the  speed  of  wind  ; 
he  traverses  the  plam,  ascends  the  mountain,  and  having  ap- 
proached the  young  warrior  within  speaking  distance,  he  thus 
accosts  Iiim  :  "Stranger,  tell  who  thou  art,  wTienco  thou  comcst 
and  whither  thou  art  going!" 

"  Tell  me  thyself  first,"  replied  Walter,  "  whether  thou  com- 
est  of  thine  own  accord  or  at  the  behest  of  anotlier."  "  It  is  the 
powerful  King  Gunther  who  sends  me  to  get  some  information 
m  regard  to  tljy  aflfairs,"  was  Kamelon 's  reply.  "I  do  not 
know  what  inducement  thy  king  could  have  to  inquire  into  the 
altatrs  of  travellers,"  rejoined  Walter ;  "  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  mine.  My  name  is  Walter 
and  I  was  bom  in  Aquitania.  When  yet  an  infant,  my  fathor 
gave  me  as  a  hostage  to  the  Uuns.    I  Hvud  among  tliem  for  a 
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long  time ;  but  I  have  left  them  at  last,  deeirouB  of  revisiting 
my  dear  country  and  my  friends/' 

'^  This  being  bo,"  Bays  Sjunelon  tiien,  *^  the  king  orders  thee 
by  my  mouth  to  deliver  up  this  horse,  these  two  boxes  and  this 
young  lady.  If  thou  obeyest,  he  will  lE^are  thy  life  and  grant 
thee  an  unmolested  passage."  "I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
heard  such  nonsense  before,"  replied  Walter  with  a  smile. 
"  What  dost  thou  oiFer  me  on  the  part  of  thy  king? — ^that,  which 
he  as  yet  does  not  possess  and  which  will  probably  be  never  at 
his  disposal  ?  Is  thy  king  God,  to  promise  me  my  life  ?  Am  I 
in  his  nands  ?  Does  he  keep  me  in  prison  with  my  hands  tied 
behind  my  back  t  Listen,  nowever,  to  my  word :  if  thy  mas- 
ter, whom  I  can  see  from -here  all  armed,  does  not  challenge 
me  to  combat,  I  am  willing  out  of  respect  for  his  royal  name  to 
offer  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  golaen  bracelets." 

Kamelon  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this  proposi- 
tion to  the  kin^  and  his  companions.  ^'  Accept  this  hundred 
of  golden  bracelets,"  says  Hagen ;  "  thou  wilt  tnen  have  some- 
thing wherewith  thou  mayest  make  presents  to  thy  men.  Ac- 
cept the  bracelets  and  renounce  the  cobfibat !  Ijiou  dost  not 
know  nor  canst  thou  even  imagine  the  force  and  courage  of  this 
Walter.  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  by  which  I  was  informed, 
that  all  will  not  turn  out  accorcung  to  our  wishes,  if  we  fight. 
Methought  I  saw  thee  fighting  with  a  bear,  which  after  a  long 
struggle  seized  and  devoured  one  of  thy  legs.  I  rushed  to  thy 
assistance,  and  then  the  beast  darted  at  me  and  robbed  me  of  an 
eye." 

"  How  much  thou  art  like  Agarim,  thy  father  1"  was  the 
king's  contemptuous  reply.  "  He  too  was  wont  to  tremble  at 
every  forebodement,  and  always  had  his  reasons  for  declining 
combat."  At  these  words  the  gallant  Hagen  is  transported 
with  rage.  "  Very  well  then,  let  the  rest  of  you  fight  I  There 
is  the  enemy  you  are  in  search  of.  As  for  myself,  I'll  be  a 
looker  on,  and  I'll  relinquish  to  you  my  share  of  the  spoils." 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  ascended  a  neighboring  hill,  from  which  he 
could  conveniently  survey  the  scene  that  was  about  to  take 
place. 

Then  the  kin^,  turning  to  Kamelon,  said  to  him :  *^  Return 
to  the  stranger  instantly,  and  tell  him  that  I  want  all  his  gold ; 
and  if  he  stul  persists  in  his  refusal,  if  he  be  brave  and  valiant 
like  thyself,  then  fight  with  him  and  bring  to  me  the  spoils." 
Kamelon,  the  duke  of  Metis,  returns  at  once  to  the  emmence 
and  calls  to  Walter  from  a  distance :  "  Holla  I  friend,  hearken ! 
The  king  want&  all  thy  gold,  and  on  that  price  alone  depend 
thy  life  and  safety."    Tne  young  warrior  makes  him  repeat 
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these  words  once  more  and  nearer  to  Iiimeelf  than  he  had  done 
the  first  time,  and  then  repliee :  "  Thou  art  really  very  impor- 
tunate, m\- friend.  Have  I  then  robhed  King  Gunther?  Or 
has  this  Guuther  ever  lent  me  aught,  for  which  he  might  exact 
exorbitaiit  usury,  like  this?  Huve  I,  in  passing  through  your 
country,  committed  eo  many  depredations,  as  to  he  forced  to 
pay  such  heavy  damages  \  But  no  matter  I  Since  this  people 
IB  Bo  greedy  after  the  property  of  others,  I  will  consent  to  pay 
my  passage  dearly.  Instead  of  one  hundred  bracelets  of  golJ, 
I  will  tlierrfore  offer  two  hundred  to  thy  king." 

Kamclon,  indignant  at  these  wor^ls,  retorts :  "  No  more  of 
thy  empty  talk!  If  I  get  not  thy  gold,  I'll  have  thy  life," 
Thereupon,  fwtitecting  himself  with  tiis  shield,  he  hurls  the  jave- 
lin, which  he  was  holding  in  hie  hand,  with  all  his  might.  Wal- 
ter avoids  the  javelin,  wtiich  is  hurled  in  the  ground.  "You 
have  desired  it,"  says  he,  "  you  have  desired  to  fight ;  very  well 
then,  let  us  fight  I"  "While  uttering  these  words,  he  hurls  his 
javelin  in  his  turn,  which,  striking kamelon  on  Ms  left  aide  and 
transfixing  the  hand  with  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  draw 
his  sword  from  its  senhhard,  naila  it  to  the  shoulder  of  his  horse. 
Tlie  wounded  animal  becomes  restless  and  rears  in  its  agony, 
endeavoring  to  throw  its  rider;  the  latter,  however,  remains 
riveted  to  it  with  ono  of  his  hands.  Kamelon  then  throws 
away  his  shield  and  endeavors  with  his  left  hand  to  extract  the 
javelin  that  hod  pierced  his  right;  hut  at  this  very  instant 
Walter  pounces  upon  him,  and  after  having  plunged  his  sword 
up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  extracts  the  javelin  himself.  The 
knight  and  his  horse  both  fall  together,  one  upon  the  other. 

Tlie  description  of  Walter's  contest  with  eleven  of  the  twelve 
ehnmpions  who  successively  assail  him  for  the  pnrpose  of  rpb- 
bing  him  of  his  treasures  is  a  very  long  one,  ana  althongh  there 
is  no  lack  of  pictitresquencss  and  variety  in  its  incidents,  I  yet 
have  thought  it  proper  to  abridge  it  considerably.  I  snail 
therefore  only  translate  its  most  characteristic  portions.  Of  the 
rest  it  will  he  sufficient  to  ^ve  an  abstract. 

Tlie  second  champion,  that  presents  himself  for  combat,  is  a 
young  man  by  tiie  name  of  Kimo,  a  nephew  of  Kamelon,  whose 
death  he  is  full  of  eagerness  to  revenge.  But  in  spite  of  his 
ardor  and  his  bravery  he  falls  after  afew  moments,  and  makes 
room  for  Gherard,  an  expert  archer,  who  is  also  prostrated  in 
his  turn,  without  having  inflicted  even  a  scratch  of  a  wound  on 
Walter.  The  fourth  assailant  is  a  Saxon  by  the  name  of 
Egfriod.  At  this  point  of  the  story  the  text  offers  some  remark- 
able peculiarities,  which  I  now  propose  tn  translate. 

(iiinther  is  not  at  all  discouraged  at  the  sight  of  tho  three 
corpses  of  his  warriors.     He  urges  others  to  march  forward  to 
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the  combat.  Egfried  the  Saxon  advances  in  his  turn,  mounted 
on  a  spotted  charger.  No  sooner  does  Walter  perceive  him 
within  proper  distance  and  ready  to  fight,  than  ne  exclaims : 
"  Tell  me  whether  thou  art  a  tangible  body,  a  veritable  being 
of  flesh  and  bone,  or  whether  thou  art  not  rather  a  mere  airy 
phantom  ?  Never  have  I  seen  any  one  that  resembles  the  sav- 
age spirits  of  the  woods  as  much  as  thou  dost."  Egfried  replies 
with  a  smile :  "  Thy  Celtic  speech  betrays  too  clearly,  that 
thou  art  bom  of  that  race  of  men  which  nature  has  made  buf- 
foons above  all  others.  If  thou  approachest  within  the  reach 
of  my  sword,  thou  may^t  hereafter  relate  to  the  Saxons  that 
thou  hast  combated  a  spirit  of  the  woods  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosges.  But  far  oflT  as  thou  art,  this  javelin  will 
soon  tell  me  whether  thou  art  made  of  spirit  or  of  flesh." 
Thereupon  he  hurls  his  javelin,  the  point  of  which  is  broken  in 
Walter's  shield,  and  the  latter,  discnarging  his  missile  in  his 
turn,  says :  "  Here,  take  what  the  buflFoon  of  Aquitania  sends 
in  exchange  to  the  spirit  of  the  woods."  The  missile  piercing 
Egfried's  buckler  and  breaking  his  coat  of  mail,  transfixes  his 
lungs. 

Tlie  fifth  combat  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  but  the  sixth  is 
extremely  interesting.  A  young  warrior  by  the  name  of  Pata- 
fried,  Hagen's  nephew,  now  advances  agamst  the  Aquitanian 
hero. 

His  uncle,  perceiving  him  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  endeavors 
to  check  him  and  halloas :  "  Stay,  I  beseech  thee  1  Where  art 
thou  going,  giddy  youth  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  that  death 's  be- 
fore tnee?  Tis  thy  presumption  that  has  made  thee  blind, 
dear  nephew.  Tliou  iiast  not  strength  enough  to  combat  Wal- 
ter." But  Patafried  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  friendly  ad- 
vice ;  the  love  of  glory  impels  him  onward,  and  Hagen's  lamen- 
tations at  his  obstinacy  are  in  vain.  Walter,  though  yet  at  a 
considerable  distance,*  nevertheless  perceives  the  chagrin  of  his 
former  companion,  and  addressing  himself  to  Patafried  as 
he  advances  toward  him,  he  says:  "Brave  youth,  permit  me 
to  give  thee  an  advice.  Do  not  listen  to  thy  blind  impetuosity, 
and  preserve  thyself  for  a  better  lot.  Look  at  these  corpses 
here ;  they  too  were  gallant  men.  Kenounce  this  combat,  I 
entreat  thee ;  do  not  constrain  me  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  life ; 
do  not  render  me  odious  by  thy  death." 

"  Why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  about  my  death,  thou  inso- 
lent Aquitanian  ?"  was  the  youth's  reply.  "  Desist  from  fur- 
ther words  and  be  ready  to  defend  thyself."  He  then  launches 
his  pike  at  the  Aquitanian.  The  latter  wards  it  off  with  his 
own,  and  the  pike  nies  on  until  it  strikes  the  ground  before  the 
feet  of  Hildegunde,  who  in  her  fright  shrieks  out  aloud ;  and 
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after  recovering  to  some  extent  from  lier  agitation,  scarcely  ven- 
tures to  raise  her  eyes  to  see  whether  lier  friend  was  still  alive. 
Walter  requests  the  young  man  a  second  time  to  retreat ;  hut 
the  latter  without  replying  draws  his  sword.  Walter  having  at 
last  become  incensed,  protects  liinisclt'  with  his  buckler  and 
evades  the  blow,  bnt  the  miss  stretches  his  antagonist  flat  upon 
the  ground.  And  it  would  now  have  been  all  over  with  him,  if 
in  his  movement  to  parry  the  blow,  Walter  had  not  fallen  on 
his  knees.  Tliey  both  rise  at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  tho  obstinate  young  man  falls  again  to  rise  no 

After  tho  deatli  of  Qerwit,  the  connt  of  Worms,  and  tlie  sev- 
enth of  the  champions  immolated  by  the  hand  of  Walter,  the 
remaining  warriors  begin  to  vacillate  in  their  resolution  and  to 
beseech  the  king  to  refrain  from  further  hostilities.  But  tho 
king,  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  tlie  ahame  of  failing  in  an 
attempt  which  he  had  thought  so  easy,  exhorts  them  not  to  lose 
tlicir  courage  and  to  avenge  their  companions  like  brave  men. 
Several  of  them  would  have  proceeded  together  to  attack  the 
invincible  Aquitanian,  bnt  the  position  which  the  latter  had 
adopted  did  not  admit  of  tlie  approach  of  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

Walter,  perceiving  their  hesitation  and  embarraaament, 
inakoB  haste  to  protit  by  it.  lie  doffs  his  helmet  and  suspend- 
ing it  on  a  tree  lie  wipes  his  face  which  was  completely  coverotl 
with  sweat,  and  inhales  for  a  moment  at  his  case  tlic  sweet 
freshness  of  the  air  around  him. 

But  lo  1  the  hero  is  attacked  by  the  eighth  champion,  who 
darts  at  him  in  full  gallop  before  be  has  had  the  time  to  put 
himself  on  his  guard  again  or  to  don  his  helmet.  Bnt  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  Walter  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  im- 
portunate assailant  without  any  ditHculty. 

The  ninth  assault  has  this  interesting  peculiarity  about  it, 
that  it  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  a  mode  of  combat  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Franks.  Four  adversaries  unite  their 
cffurtfl  against  Walter.  Helnmod  is  the  first  to  advance,  with 
his  aiigon  in  his  hand,  which  was  to  be  launched  at  Walter.  Tlie 
angon  was  a  sort  of  iron  trident  or  triple  arrow  with  reeurvato 
barbs,  attached  to  a  long  cord  or  line,  the  end  of  which  rested 
in  tlie  hand  of  him  who  was  to  hurl  it.  Holmnod's  angon  was 
attached  to  three  cords.     He  hurls  it  at  Walter,  and  the  wea- 

{lon  becomes  instantly  riveted  to  the  hero's  buckler,  Ilelmnod 
lolding  on  to  one  of  Hie  cords,  while  Trogunt  and  Tenaste, 
the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  champions,  aided  by  tiie  king  him- 
self, pull  at  the  three  cords  at  tlie  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
tho  hero  fail  to  the  ground.     They  finally  succeed  in  wresting 
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his  buckler  from  him,  and  they  now  flatter  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  victory,  which  appears  so  much  the  more 
certain,  as  Walter  nas  not  yet  found  leisure  to  take  up  his  hel* 
met  again. 

But  Walter  remains  erect  and  immovable^  in  spite  of  all  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  four  champions.  Finally,  nowever,  irri- 
tated at  a  struggle  in  which  he  expended  his  strength  in  vain, 
he  throws  away  his  buckler  and  rushing  upon  the  four  cham- 
pions kills  Helmnod.  and  Trogunt,  befoi^  they  were  able  to 
take  up  their  arms  again,  which  they  had  laid  aside  in  order  to 
pull  at  the  cord  of  the  angon.  Tenaste,  though  already  in  pos- 
session of  his  lance  and  buckler,  is  likewise  vanquished  and  slain. 
KinK  Gunther  alone  escapes  from  the  blows  of  Walter,  and 
having  mounted  his  steed  flies  strai^t  to  Hagen,  who  from  the 
eminence  on  which  he  had  remained  had  been  a  witness  to  all 
these  proceedings.  Here  I  shall  stop  abridging  and  recommence 
translating. 

Having  come  up  to  Ha^en,  the  king  conjures  him  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  and  to  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  combat 
Hagen.  "  What  a  requirement,"  was  Ha^n's  reply ;  "  am  I 
not  a  coward  ? — a  man  whose  blood  is  chiUed  at  the  approach 
of  danger?  Did  not  mj  sire  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  an 
arrow,  and  did  he  not  always  have  his  reasons  for  refusing  to 
fight  ?  Hast  thou  not  said  all  this  before  my  companions  in 
arms  ?  Very  well  I  I  owe  no  longer  anything  to  a  king  who 
has  spoken  after  this  fashion." 

But  Gunther  redoubles  his  entreaties:  "In  the  name  of 
heaven,  Hagen,  lay  aside  thy  anger,  give  up  thy  spite  I  I  have 
offended  thee,  it  is  true,  and  I  acknowledge  it.  But  ask  any 
reparation  thou  mayst  see  fit,  and  there  is  none  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  make  thee.  See  here  thy  comrades  stretched  dead 
upon  me  ground  I  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  let  them  molder 
without  revenue  ?  Could  words  have  infiicted  deeper  wounds 
on  thee  than  me  blows  which  struck  them  dead  ?  Alas !  thy 
resentment  ought  rather  to  be  directed  a^inst  him  who  slew 
them,  and  who  to-day  will  probably  deprive  us  all  of  our  honor. 
To  have  lost  all  these  our  gallant  men  is  a  great  calamity,  but 
to  lose  our  fame  and  glory,  too,  is  much  worse  still.  Oh  I  how 
shall  we  wipe  away  so  terrible  a  disgrace?  Where  are  our 
chiefs  ?  the  Franks  will  presently  ask  us  with  a  derisive  smile. 
What  I  have  all  of  them  been  slain  by  a  single  man,  by  a 
stranger,  by  an  unknown  combatant  ?" 

Hagen  still  hesitates  in  spite  of  all  these  prayers ;  he  thinks 
of  his  former  friendship  toward  Walter,  ana  of  the  years  they 
had  spent  together ;  but  he  sees  his  king  a  suppliant  before 
him,  and,  more  than  all,  he  dreads  the  loss  of  his  heroic  fame, 
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in  case  he  should  perBiet  In  liia  resolution  not  to  fight.  And  jet 
he  at  last  works  up  his  mind  to  it :  "  What  is  it  thou  art  com- 
manding,  my  lord  1"  said  ho  to  Gnnther ;  "  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  am  ready  to  ohey  thee.  Only  lut  ub  not  attein_rt  the 
impossible,  let  ub  not  perpetrate  any  folly.  1  know  Waller 
well ;  he  would  have  made  of  all  of  them  what  he  has  made  of 
eleven ;  he  would  have  accomplished  in  the  open  field  what  he 
has  done  in  this  narrow  mountain-pass.  Neverthelees,  since 
tliou  meditatest  a  new  assault,  since  shame  even  more  than 
grief  impel  thee  to  revenge,  I'll  sacrifice  my  sense  of  gratitude 
and  I'll  be  ready  to  assist  thee.  Bat  let  us  not  combat  here. 
Let  US  retreat,  and  let  us  draw  Walter  from  his  vantage-ground. 
Let  lis  lay  an  ambuscade  somewhere,  until,  under  the  impres- 
sion tliat  we  have  letY,  he  descends  from  hie  eminence  and  pur- 
suee  his  jonmev  across  the  plain.  Tlien  let  us  attack  him  trom 
behind  with  all  our  force  united.  Since  thon  desirest  to  fight, 
he  careful  to  he  ready  for  stern  effort  on  the  occasion.     I'll 

fiiarantce  that  Walter  will  not  flee,  thongh  he  may  be  assailed 
y  both  of  us." 

Ilagen's  advice  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  kiag.  Ho 
embraces  him  with  joy,  and  both  of  them  depart  in  search  of  a 
place  where  they  might  hide  themselves  conveniently  and  find 
suitable  pasture  for  their  horsce. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  A(]^uitanian  deliberates  witliin 
himself  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
directly  across  the  plain,  or  whether  it  was  beat  to  spend  tlie 
night  in  safety  in  tlie  mountain  cave.  He  is  distrustful  of 
Uagen  on  account  of  the  embrace  which  he  had  seen  the  king 
bestow  on  him.  Sometimes  he  apprehends  tliat  his  two 
adversaries  might  only  have  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
return  again  by  night  with  reinforcements,  and  to  attack  him 
again  by  daybreak;  sumetimes  he  again  suspects  that  they 
might  both  be  concealed  in  ambush  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
He  ia  moreover  totally  anacquainted  with  the  by-ways  of  the 
forest ;  he  might  go  astray,  or  he  might  lead  his  lady-love  to 
the  verge  of  some  precipice  or  to  the  hauuts  of  savage  beasts. 
After  having  duly  conaiaerod  all  these  things,  he  says  to  him- 
self: "My  part  is  chosen  ;  I  shall  pass  the  night  here,  and  this 
insolent  king  shall  not  he  able  to  say  that  I've  escaped  hito 
obscurity  like  a  robber." 

After  having  uttered  tliese  words,  he  proceeds  to  cut  bushes, 
branches  and  stakes,  wherewith  he  closes  the  entrance  of  the 
detile.  This  being  accomplished,  ho  bends  sobbing  over  the 
corjiscs  of  those  wliom  he  nad  slain,  embraces  them  one  after 
the  other,  aod  kneeling  with  his  face  toward  the  cast,  and  his 
sword  unsheathed  in  his  hand,  he  pronounces  the  fullowiug 
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prayer :  "  I  thank  the  Creator  of  all  things,  him  without  whose 
permission  nothing  can  take  place,  for  having  protected  me 
against  the  attacks  and  insults  of  mj  enemies,  and  I  humbly 
beseech  the  Lord,  who  desires  the  destruction  of  evil  but  not 
of  evil-doers,  to  permit  me  to  see  all  these  departed  enemies 
again  in  heaven." 

After  havinff  finished  his  prayer,  he  rises  and  begins  to  wattle 
some  small  twigs  into  the  shape  of  ropes,  wherewith  he  fastens 
the  six  remaining  horses  of  tnose  which  had  been  brought  by 
Gunther's  men.  He  then  disencumbers  himself  of  the  weight 
of  his  armor,  and  turning  to  his  young  friend  consoles  her  with 
tender  and  affectionate  words.  They  take  a  little  nourishment, 
and  Walter,  reclining  on  his  shield,  commits  the  first  watch  of 
the  ni^ht  to  his  fair  companion,  reserving  the  second,  the 
matinal  and  the  most  perilous  of  the  two,  for  himself.  Hilde- 
gunde,  sitting  by  his  side,  keeps  her  vigils  according  to  her 
custom,  warbling  various  songs  in  order  to  keep  herself  awake. 
On  awaking  from  his  first  nap,  the  Aquitanian  invites  his  love 
to  rest  in  her  turn,  while  he  himself,  in  a  standing  attitude  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  keeps  watch  in  his  turn  by  ner  side.  He 
thus  passes  the  rest  of  the  niffht,  sometimes  listening  attentively, 
in  order  to  assure  himself  whether  he  did  not  hear  some  noise, 
either  close  at  hand  or  afar  off,  sometimes  looking  toward  the 
east  to  watch  the  approach  of  day. 

At  davbreak,  Walter  strips  the  dead,  not  of  their  garments, 
but  of  their  armors,  their  bracelets,  their  baldricks,  tlieir  hel- 
mets, their  swords,  and  with  all  tliis  he  loads  four  of  the  six 
horses  of  which  he  had  despoiled  his  enemies ;  he  places  his 
affianced  on  the  fifth  and  keeps  the  sixth  himself. 

After  removing  the  obstructions  from  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  he  first  advances  a  short  distance  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering  the  country  around  him  and  of  listening  whether  the 
wind  might  not  bring  some  noise,  that  of  a  horse  marching  or 
shaking  its  bridle,  or  that  of  the  clashing  of  steel.  He  hears 
nothing,  and  he  decides  on  setting  out.  He  puts  the  four  horses 
loaded  with  the  newly-acquired  booty  in  front ;  his  fair  com- 
panion on  her  charger  follows  next,  while  he  himself  in  com- 
plete armor  closes  the  rear,  leading  the  horse,  which  carried 
their  treasure,  by  its  bridle. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  thousand  paces,  when  Hilde- 
gunde  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  on  looking  behind  her, 
^e  perceived  two  men  descending  precipitously  from  an 
adjoining  eminence.  ^^Alas!  our  death  has  only  been 
retarded,  she  then  exclaims;  ^^flee,  my  lord,  flee,  they  are 
M>proaehing  toward  us!"  Walter  turning  around,  perceives 
^  hmDi  and  racogniziiig  them  at  once,  exclaims :  ^^  No, 
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dear  Hildegnnde,  no,  I  shall  not  flee.  I  would  rather  fight  once 
more,  I  wonld  rather  die.  But  We  must  not  yet  despair ;  I 
have  had  many  an  escape  from  greater  perils  than  the  one 
before  us.  Come  I  Take  Lion  by  his  bridle  and  retire  as  quick 
as  possible  to  the  neighboring  woods»  I  will  remain  here  to 
await  the  emergency  and  to  reply  to  those  whom  I  see  coming." 
Hildegnnde  retires  in  obedience  to  his  request,  while  Waiter 
arms  himself  with  his  shield  and  brandishing  his  lance  tries  the 
unknown  charger  he  had  mounted. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  two  adversaries  were 
already  close  at  hand;  Hagen  behind  and  King  Gunther  in 
advance,  who  thus  accosts  the  Aquitanian  hero :  "  Here  then 
thou  art,  fierce  enemy  of  ours,  out  of  the  lair,  where  thou  hadst 
lain  concealed  and  where  thou  didst  grind  thy  teeth,  like  a 
dog !  Thou  comest  here  to  fight  on  open  ground,  and  we  shall 
see  whether  the  issue  will  correspond  with  thy  beginning, 
whether  thou  wilt  keep  the  treasure  thou  hast  stolen  and  which 
renders  thee  so  brave. 

Tlie  Aquitanian  hero  scarcely  deigns  to  look  at  the  king,  nor 
does  he  favor  him  with  a  reply.  Turning  to  Hagen  then,  he 
thus  addresses  him :  *^  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  Hagen ;  thou 
art  the  only  one  I  wish  to  speak  to.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  that 
could  have  changed  thy  former  amity  so  suddenly?  What 
have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  sword  against  me? 
Alas!  I  had  expected  other  thin^  of  you  I  I  haa  imagined, 
that  if  peradventure  thou  shouldst  hear  of  my  escape  from 
among  the  Huns,  thou  wouldst  come  forth  to  meet  me  with 
alacrity,  in  order  to  congratulate  me  on  my  deliverance ;  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  me,  that  thou  wouldst  conduct  me  to  the 
kingdom  of  thy  father.  I  feared  tliat  thou  mightst  detain  me 
too  long  I  When  1  was  forced  to  traverse  unknown  regions,  I 
tried  to  tranquillize  myself;  I  said  to  myself :  *  No,  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Franks ;  Hagen  is  there  among  them  I'  Eecall 
to  mind  our  infancy,  our  earliest  sports,  and  our  first  arms.  Was 
there  ever  any  quarrel  between  ust  I  loved  thy  father  as  I  did 
my  own,  and  I  forgot  my  own  fair  country  while  I  lived  in 
thine.  Ahl  I  conjure  thee,  do  not  violate  our  old  friendship, 
and  let  us  refrain  from  fighting  with  each  other  I  Dost  thou 
want  gold  ?  I'll  ofter  thee  as  much  as  will  content  thy  heart; 
I'll  fill  the  hollow  of  thy  shield  with  it." 

To  this  discourse  Hagen  replies  with  an  angry  air :  "  Thou 
be^nst  by  striking,  Walter,  and  then  resortest  to  arguments. 
It  IS  thou  that  hast  broken  our  former  friendship.  When  so 
many  of  my  companions  and  my  kindred  fell  by  thy  hand, 
didst  thou  not  know  that  I  was  here  ?  Didst  thou  not  recog- 
nize me  by  my  arms  t    Perhaps  I  might  have  pardoned  thee 
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thy  cruelties,  except  one ;  but  thou  hast  smitten  with  thy  sword 
a  youth  whom  I  cherisheKi  above  all  other  beings  on  earth,  who 
was  dear  to  all,  amiable  and  comely,  a  tender  Inossom.  This  is 
the  blow  that  severed  our  union  t  I  do  not  want  thy  gold ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  thou  art  the  only  brave  man  in  the 
world  ;  I  want  to  avenge  my  nephew." 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  dismounts  his  charger  with  a  back- 
ward leap ;  Gunther  does  the  same  thing,  and  W  alter  is  already 
on  his  feet,  like  themselves.  Hagen  is  the  first  to  launch  his 
terrible  javelin,  which  sweeps  the  air  along  its  course  in  whirl- 
winds. But  Walter,  perceiving  its  approach,  interposes  his 
buckler  obliouely  in  an  instant ;  by  which,  as  by  the  polislied 
face  of  marble,  the  gliding  steel  is  turned  aside  and  speeding 
plunges  onward,  until  it  is  completely  buried  in  the  ground. 
G-unther  in  his  turn  hurls  his  spear ;  but  the  steel  sticks  nerveless 
to  the  buckler's  edge  of  his  antagonist,  who  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  his  arm  precipitates  it  to  the  ground. 

Enraged  by  the  miscarriage  of  their  blows,  the  two  Franks, 
protected  by  their  bucklers,  endeavor  now  to  assail  their  adver- 
sarv  with  tneir  swords  in  hand.  But  the  latter  inspires  them 
witn  the  tertor  of  his  own,  and  repulses  them  whenever  they 
attempt  to  approach  too  close.  Gunther  then  makes  the  mad 
attempt  to  regain  his  javelin,  which  still  stands  firmly  rooted 
in  the  ground  at  tlie  feet  of  the  Aquitanian  ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  permit  him  to  advance.  Tlie  Icing  then  beckons  to  Hagen, 
to  interpose  his  person  between  himself  and  Walter,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  movements  of  the  latter,  and  sheathing  instantly 
his  sword  again  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  freedom  of  motion 
for  his  ri^ht  hand,  he  stoops  at  last  to  seize  his  javelin.  But 
Walter,  intent  on  all  the  movements  of  his  enemies,  gives 
Hagen  a  vigorous  repulse,  and  having  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
javelin,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ting  was  going  to  grasp 
it,  he  presses  it  upon  the  knee  of  the  latter  until  he  crushes  it. 
He  would  have  oeen  a  dead  man,  had  not  Hagen,  instantly 
advancing  to  his  support,  guarded  him  with  his  buckler,  while 
he  presented  the  pomt  of  his  sword  to  the  front  of  the  Aquita- 
nian. The  latter  dodges  tQ  avoid  the  blow,  and  the  king 
adses  the  propitious  moment  to  get  upon  bis  feet  again,  stili 
trembling  at  tne  danger  he  had  just  incurred. 

Hie  combat,  which  had  commenced  at  the  second  hour  of 
the  day.  prolongs  itself  until  the  ninth.  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  cut  short  some  of  its  details,  which  might  prove  trying  to 
the  piUience  of  the  reader.  It  may  suffice  to  know,  that  Walter 
and  his  two  adversaries  end  their  encounter  by  inflicting  on 
each  other,  blow  after  blow,  the  most  frightfbl  injuries  and 
gashes.    The  sword  of  his  antagonist  cames  off,  at  a  single 
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cut,  one-half  of  Gunther's  leg  and  a  foot  besides.  Walter  has 
his  right  hand  severed  by  the  glaive  of  Ha^en,  whom  by  a  stab 
of  his  poniard  he  in  revenge  robs  of  his  rient  eye.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  though  somewhat  curtailed  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  poem.  A  few  passages  only  of  a  somewhat 
emiivocal  effect  are  omitted  : 

w  ounded  and  exhausted  the  three  warriors  at  last  cease  from 
their  combat.  Walter  and  Hagen  maintain  a  sitting  posture  ; 
Gunther  lies  extended  on  the  ground.  Tlie  hero  of  Aquitania 
then  calls  his  trembling  Hildegunde,  who  approaches  the  three 
bleeding  combatants,  m  order  to  dress  theur  wounds.  "  Now 
for  a  draught  of  pure  refreshing  wine,"  says  Walter ;  "  pour 
first  for  Hagen,  for  though  he  be  a  faithless  friend,  he  is  yet  a 
valiant  champion.  I  shall  drink  next,  as  having  had  more 
work  than  all  the  rest.  Gunther,  who  compels  the  brave  to 
fight,  and  who  himself  does  nothing  worth  the  name  in  combat 
— shall  drink  last." 

Hildegunde  offers  Hagen  to  drink ;  but  the  latter,  although 
consumed  with  burning  thirst,  declines  the  cup :  "  Give  thine 
affianced,  thy  master,  first  to  drink,"  says  he  to  Hildegunde ; 
"  for  he  is,  i  must  avow  it,  not  only  a  better  warrior  than  I,  but 
the  best  of  warriors." 

Tlie  Frank  and  the  Aquitanian  thereupon  commence  to 
drink  and  to  converse  merrily  together,  in  memory  of  their 
former  friendship ;  which  finished,  they  lift  up  Gunther,  who 
had  thus  far  remained  prostrate  on  the  groimd,  narassed  by  the 
aching  of  his  wounds,  and  having  seated  him  upo!l  a  horse,  they 
resume  their  respective  routes,  the  Franks  toward  Worms  and 
Walter  toward  Aquitania.  Ijie  reception  of  the  latter  was 
attended  with  ^at  honor  and  rejoicings.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  latter  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people. 

The  poem  concludes  with  two  verses,  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  the  versifiel*  of  the  poem,  weary  of  tiie  task  he  has  tlius 
fur  pursued,  is  determined  to  waive  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
midable militaiy  enterprises  and  of  the  many  triumphs  which 
were  achieved  auring  tine  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Begarded  as  a  mere  oratorical  flourish,  these  lines  would  be 
insignificant  enoug[h.  It  appears,  however,  more  probable,  that 
they  have  a  real  signification,  and  in  that  event  they  imply  a 
continuation  of  or  a  seauel  to  the  poem  of  Walter,  wmch  we  no 
longer  possess,  and  which  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  introduc- 
tory narrative  of  the  epopee. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

WALTER    OV   AQUITANIA* 
tV.   FBOYBNQAL  OBIGIM  OW  THE  POEM. 

The  links,  by  which  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  the  Walter  of 
Aquitania  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Nibelungen,  appear 
already  sufficiently  manifest  from  several  general  data,  common 
to  botn  these  ej>opees.  Thus  both,  for  example,  take  alike  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  Germanic  kingdom  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  the  capital  of  which  is  liVormSy  its  chief  a  king 
called  Gunther,  the  son  of  another  king  whose  name  is  Gibich* 
The  Hagano  or  Ha^en  of  the  Latin  poem  is  identical  with  the 
Hagen  of  the  Kibelungen.  There  is  even  this  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  this  latter  personage  occupies  the  second  rank  in 
both  thepoems,  wherein  he  also  figures  as  the  adversary  of  the 
hero.  The  action,  lastly,  of  the  prmcipal  scenes  in  Walter  and 
in  the  Kibelungen  both  is  carried  on  m  the  same  places,  viz. : 
at  the  court  of  Attila  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Yosges. 

These  points  of  coincidence,  however,  which  we  encounter  in 
both  these  poems  are  of  a  vague  and  general  order ;  there  are 
others  more  precise  and  intimate,  which  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate more  in  detail,  and  which  indeed  it  is  equally  easy  to 
establish. 

The  action  of  the  Latin  poem  is  by  a  number  of  years  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  Kibelungen ;  it  is  tnerefore  in  the  latter,  that 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  traces  of  the  connection 
which  may  subsist  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  is 
here  where  we  do  really  find  them  to  exist  The  Nibelungen 
contain  diverse  allusions  to  the  adventures  of  Walter — allusions, 
the  tenor  and  value  of  which  it  is  indispensable  to  estimate 
with  proper  circumspection. 

I  shall  notice  in  the  first  place  one.  which  belongs  to  the 
passage  of  the  Kibelungen  in  which  Cnrijphild's  first  attempt 
to  destroy  Hagen  is  recounted.  Hagen  and  Yolker,  as  tne 
reader  may  remember,  have  just  seated  themselves  beneath  the 
window  01  the  queen,  from  no  other  motive  Uian  the  pleasure 
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of  defying  her.  Chrimhild  dispatches  four  hundred  warriors 
against  tnem,  and  they  are  already  advancing  to  assail  them. 
But  after  having  come  into  the  presence  of  the  two  champions, 
their  courage  fails  them ;  they  oegin  to  reason  about  the  perils 
of  the  enterprise,  and  they  at  last  mutually  exhort  each  other 
to  return  as  they  had  come.  There  is  one,  among  others,  who 
addresses  his  companion  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Were  one  to  give  me  a  heap  of  gola  as  high  as  yon  tower, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  attack  that  player  of  the  flute,  so 

Ereat  is  the  terror  I  read  in  his  look.  I  also  know  Hagen,  I 
ave  known  him  from  my  boyhood.  Let  them  sajr  what  they 
may  against  that  brave  hero ;  1  myself  have  seen  him  in  twenty 
battles,  which  have  made  many  a  woman  weep.  Walter  and 
he  signalized  themselves  by  grand  exploits  at  the  time,  when 
they  journeyed  hither  together,  combating  for  King  Attila's 
honor."* 

This  allusion  attests  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  what  the 
action  of  the  Latin  poem  likewise  supposes,  to  wit,  that  Walter 
and  Hagen  had  long  sojourned  among  the  Huns  and  had  fought 
together  in  the  service  of  Attila.  The  following  allusion  enters 
still  further  into  the  subject  of  Walter : 

We  have  seen  that  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Burgundians  into 
the  court  of  Attila,  Hagen  and  Dietrich  of  Verona  were  indulg- 
ing in  an  exchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  I  must  add  here  a 
particular,  which  1  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  omit .  in  a 
summary  abstract  of  the  Nibelungen.  On  perceiving  Hagen 
in  conversation  with  Dietrich,  Attila  is  singularly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  former,  and  inquires  of  those  around 
him,  who  the  chief  of  so  martial  a  person  might  be.  One  of 
the  servants  of  Chrimhild,  who  happens  to  be  present,  eagerly 
replies  that  the  chief  was  Hagen  of  Troneg,  the  son  of  Al£*ian. 
whereupon  Attila  at  once  resumes : 

**  I  knew  Aldrian  well,  when  he  was  my  vassal ;  he  acquired 
much  renown  and  honor  while  in  my  service.  I  made  iiim  iEi 
knight,  I  gave  him  of  my  gold,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem  on 
account  oi  his  fidelity.  I  also  remember  Hagen  well.  Walter 
of  Spain  and  he,  two  noble  boys,  were  my  hostages,  and  attained 
their  age  of  manhood  at  nay  court.**  /sent  hack  Hagen  to  his 
home^  and  WaUer  fied  with  Hildegunde.\    To  this  the  poet 

*  This  scene  is  from  the  zxixth  AdTentnre.  whlcli  Xtub  reader  mij  consult  either  in 
the  original  or  in  Birch's  trantlation.    I  add  here  th«  beginning  of  the  pswage  : 

Do  spnch  aber  ein  ander  .  des  selben  han  ioh  mnot . 

der  mir  ctbe  treme  .  ron  rotem  golde  gnot . 

disen  meiare .  woMe  Ich  niht  beetaa  . 

dareh  sine  swinde  biiohe  .  die  ieh  an  im  gesehen  han  ,^Ed* 

t  This  scene  is  described  in  the  eonclading  venes  of  the  zxriiith  Adventare.    The 
allusion  to  Walter  is  as  follows : 
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adds,  that  the  king  while  speaking  thus  was  indulging  in  rev- 
eries on  olden  times,  on  events  that  had  transpired  long  ago. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  principal  adventure  of 
Walter  in  a  more  direct  and  explicit  manner.  This  adventure, 
the  elopement  of  the  voune  hero  with  Hildegunde  his  affianced, 
constitates  the  groundworK  of  the  entire  poem. 

A  third  passage  of  the  Nibelungen,  relative  to  Walter, 
is  equally  precise  and  no  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding, 
of  which  it  maj  be  called  the  complement  and  consummation, 
for  it  has  reference  to  the  denouement  of  the  poem.  This  pas- 
sa^  is  found  near  the  end  of  the  Nibelungen. 

before  attacking  Hagen  with  his  arms  in  his  hands,  Dietrich 
exhorts  him  to  surrender  by  promising  him  life  and  safety. 
Hagen  declines,  and  Hildebrand,  who  is  witness  to  the  refusal, 
is  amazed  at  it,  and  informs  the  haughty  Burgundian,  that  he 
would  have  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  An  altercation  then  ensues 
between  the  two  warriors.  Hagen  reproaches  Hildebrand  with 
having  shortly  before  disgracefully  withdrawn  from  combat. 
To  this  reproach  Hildebrand  retorts  with  another.  "  Who  ia 
the  man,"  savs  he  to  him,  ''  that  remained  tranquilly  seated  on 
his  shield  before  the  cave  in  the  Vosges,  while  Walter  of  Spain 
was  butchering  so  many  of  his  friends  ?"* 

From  these  diflferent  passages  of  the  Nibelungen  we  may 
infer  with  certainty,  that  prior  to  the  epoch  (whatever  it  may 
be)  in  which  this  poem  was  composed,  the  Germans  possessed 
apoetic  fable,  which  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
Walter  the  Aquitanian. 

The  author  of  the  Nibelungen  was  familiar  with  this  fable ; 
it  was  present  before  his  imagination  in  all  those  passages  of 
his  worK  which  are  analogous  to  it.  EUs  presupposmg  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  it  authorizes  us  to  believe,  that  it  was 
in  a  Germanic  dialect. 

This  fable  was  not,  however,  a  mere  translation  or  copy  of 
the  actual  poem,  but  rather  another  version  of  the  same  suoject 
with  differences  and  variations  in  the  accessory  circumstances 
and  details.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Nibelungen,  how- 
ever rapid  and  imperfectly  developed,  still  indicate  several  of 
these  variations,  and  necessarily  lead  us  to  assume  the  existence 
of  others. 

Dft  kh  wol  erchenne  .  allez  Hagenen  sint . 

ex  wrden  mine  giael .  iwei  watlichln  kint . 

er  and  tod  Spaiie  Walther .  die  wohsen  hie  Mman . 

Hagenen  sande  ich  widere  .  Walther  mlt  Hildegunde  entran  .  —Ed. 

*  See  the  xxxTiiiUi  or  last  Adventore  of  Uie  poem.    The  paiiage  ii  aa  follows : 

Do  tprach  meister  Hildehraat.  swi  verwiaxet  Ir  mlr  das  . 
na  wer  waa  der  of  eime  Khilde  .  Tor  dem  Waachen  etein  saa  . 
do  im  von  Span  Walther  .  ao  yil  der  fkinnde  slooc  . 
oaeh  haM  Ir  noeh  le  letgen .  an  in  Mlben  gennoo  .  —Ed. 
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Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Latin  poem  Walter  is  called  Walter 
of  Aquitania,  while  in  the  Nibelungen  his  name  is  Walter  of 
Spain. 

In  the  former  it  is  said,  that  Hagen  fled  from  the  court  of 
Attila,  where  he  had  received  the  news  of  Oibich's  death  and 
of  Gunther's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Burgundy.  In  the 
German  poem  Attila  declares,  that  he  himself  had  sent  back 
Hagen  to  his  home.  In  the  latter  poem  the  father  of  Hagen  is 
called  Aldrian,  in  the  former  Agacien. 

To  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen,  Gunther  is  a  Burgundian 
and  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  to  the  author  of  Walter,  Gunther 
is  of  Frankish  origin  and  king  of  the  Franks. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  former  of 
these  two  authors  enters  into  the  details  of  Itagen^s  history,  he 
yet  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which 
the  Burgundian  warrior  had  sustained  in  hie  combat  with  the 
Aquitanian.  This  leads  us  to  presume,  that  in  the  version  of 
Walter's  adventures,  which  was  known  to  the  German  poet,  the 
account  of  the  combat  in  question  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Latin  poem. 

And  the  Nibelungen  is  not  the  only  poem,  in  which  Walter's 
name  occurs.  This  personage  figures  likewise  in  a  number  of 
those  songs,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ^^  Helden- 
buch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  more  especially  in  that  which  is 
entitled  ^^  The  Gfuden  of  Koses."  *  But  here,  with  a  singular 
license  of  the  popular  muse,  Walter  figures  as  a  champion  of 
the  G^rman^c  race,  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  Siegfried  and 
Hagen,  sustaining,  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  glory  of  the 
Burgundian  name.  This  poetical  naturalization  of  the  Aquita- 
nian warrior  in  Germany  is  another  indication,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  above  mentioned  allusions  of  the  Nibelungen, 
we  mav  perceive  the  extent  of  the  popularity,  to  which  thems- 
tory  of  this  hero  had  attained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  entire  literature  of  the  Germans,  however,  can  show  us 
at  present  neither  a  poem  nor  a  fragment  of  one,  of  which  Wal- 
ter is  properly  the  nero,  and  whicn  dwells  on  his  flight  from 
the  Huns  or  his  combat  with  the  twelve  champions  of  Gunther.. 
These  poems  have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  others.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  curious  remains  of  the  same 
legend. 

The  Wilkina-Saga  contains  a  singular  version  of  the  legend 
of  Walter,  which  I  deem  proper  to  communicate.    It  will  not  be 

*  Der  RoMnnrteii,  whioh  the  reader  wfU  And  Id  the  firtt  Tolame  of  Von  der  Hagen't 
editioB  of  the  "Heldenbueh."  Walther  ii  introdaced  ai  combatant  in  the  fifteenth 
rhapsody  of  the  poem.  On  the  two  Qardeni  of  Boiet,  compare  **  lUoatrations  of 
Northern  AntiqoiUei,"  p.  33,  lS7-168.—£if. 
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oat  of  place,  however,  to  say  first  a  few  words  on  the  chronicle, 
of  which  they  constitute  a  part. 

This  Wilkina-Sa^*  is  one  of  the  most  singular  compilations 
we  can  conceive  oL  The  antiior  has  here  collected,  trimmed 
np  and  coordinated,  in  a  more  or  less  abridged  f(»rm,  all  the 
poetic  or  romantic  fictions,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
such  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  Uiat  is  to  say,  very  mnch 
altered  and  disfigiired«  His  design  was  to  make  one  individnal 
whole  out  of  so  many  difierent  pieces,  catting  np  and  parcel- 
ling oat  the  respective  legends  for  the  purpose  (^  embodying 
them  all,  of  blending  and  dissolving  them  into  each  other. 
Those  of  the  North  and  those  of  Germany  appear  here  inter- 
woven and  confounded  with  others  from  the  South ;  ihsX  of 
Siegfried  with  that  of  Walter ;  those  whose  scene  was  laid  in 
Spain  with  others,  which  had  the  heart  of  Scandinavia  for  their 
theatre. 

It  is  generally  believed,  although  without  any  decisive 
proofs,  that  this  chronicle  was  composed  about  the  year  1250, 
Dy  a  Norwegian  scholar  of  Drontheim,  by  the  name  of  Biom, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Hakon,  the  son  of  Hakon,  king  of 
Korway,  who  died  in  1262,  and  who  was  famous  for  the  zeal, 
with  which  he  patronized  the  Icelandic  translators  of  chivalric 
romances,  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity  in 
Europe. 

Biom,  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  the 
Wilkina-Sf^a,  has  added  a  preface,  which  is  curious  enough  for 
the  traits  of  naive  simplicity  in  which  it  abounds.  We  there 
perceive,  that  he  had  collected  all  these  fictions  from  a  histori- 
cal motive,  and  that  he  regarded  them  as  true.  He  gravely 
endeavors  to  explain,  whv  the  heroes  of  those  olden  times  had 
such  superior  swords  and  such  strong  arms.  He  does  indeed 
find  something  a  little  strange  and  supernatural  in  the  exploits 
and  qualities  of  those  heroes.  '^  But  God,"  he  observes,  ^^  could 
easily  give  them  all  this  and  even  half  besides." 

The  most  interesting  trait  of  this  preface,  in  a  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view,  is  the  indication  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  had  derived  his  mate- 
rials. He  expressly  declares  that  he  had  adopted  something 
from  the  popular  songs  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  confesses  to  have  borrowed  and  translated  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  work  from  German  sources,  and  the  character  and 
cont^its  of  his  compilation  confirm  the  truth  of  his  testimony 
on  this  point. 

•  The  WUktm-Sagm,  with  t  Latin  trtmlfttioii.  wis  pnbUflhed  by  John  Perta^ikiold, 
Stockholm,  170S.  An  necoimt  of  thli  Sn^n  fai  Mttuer*! 
man  Tendon  of  It  kin  Yonder  Hagen*t  ^HordiaclM 
itL-.£i<. 
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Now,  among  the  Gtermanic  materials  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  we 
must  imdoubtedlv  include  a  particular  version  of  the  history  of 
Walter  the  Aqnitanian.  "Walter  is  a  person  in  ever^  respect 
foreign  to  the  real  traditions  of  the  North,  to  those,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  Edda,  of  the  Volsnnga-Saga,  and  of 
the  remaining  Scandinavian  monuments  anterior  to  the  year 
1260,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximative  date  of  the 
Wilkina-Saga.  Tliis  Saga,  the  first  and  the  only  one,  in  which 
Walter  figures,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man narrative  (at  present  no  longer  extant)  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Aqnitanian  nero,  and  this  narrative  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  represented  by  this  translation. 

According  to  this  cnronicle,  Walter  is  neither  an  Aqnitanian 
nor  the  son  of  an  Aqnitanian  king.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Her- 
manrick,  and  his  history  is  linked  from  be^nninff  to  end  to 
that  of  the  latter,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
chronicle. 

Samson  of  Salerno,  a  knight  of  prodigious  strength  and  cou- 
rage, who  has  indeed  the  air  of  a  poetic  representative  of  one  of 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily — ^this  Samson  becomes  king  of 
Pouille  and  of  several  other  countries,  which  he  had  conquered 
by  dint  of  his  valor.  Hermanrick  is  the  son  of  Samson  :  he 
succeeds  him  after  his  death,  adds  many  new  conquests  to  those 
he  has  inherited,  and  becomes  the  most  powerful,  monarch  of 
his  time.  Among  the  number  of  his  conquests  are  entire  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Spam,  rich  countries,  full 
of  flourishing  cities,  among  which  there  is  one,  which  the 
Northern  romancer  designates  by  the  strange  and  embarrassing 
name  of  Waskastein  or  of  Sarcastein,  without  giving  us  any  ex- 
plicit information,  to  which  of  those  countries  it  belongs.  It  is 
to  all  appearances  from  this  fantastic  city,  that  Walter  derives 
the  surname  of  Wasikhanstein,  which  he  bears  in  the  Icelandic 
chronicle,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  again  occasion  to  advert. 

Hermanrick  and  Attila  enter  into  a  mutual  alliance,  and  on 
this  occasion  send  each  other  hostages.  Attila  gives  Hermanrick 
twelve  chevaliers,  with  Osid,  his  nephew,  at  tnsir  head.  Her- 
manrick on  his  part  furnished  to  the  king  of  the  Huns  twelve 
other  chevaliers,  and  among  them  Walter,  the  son  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  then  only  four  years  old. 

Walter  had  already  been  three  years  at  the  court  of  Attila, 
when  Uias,  the  count  of  Greece,  likewise  obliged,  I  knew  not 
for  what  reason,  to  ^ve  hostages  to  the  king  ot  the  Huns,  sent 
him  his  daughter  Hildegunde,  seven  years  oi  age,  which  at  that 
time  was  precisely  that  of  Walter. 

At  this  same  epoch  there  fdso  resided  at  the  court  of  Attila  * 
a  personage  of  the  name  of  Hagen ;  but  the  latter  was  not  a 
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hostage,  and  it  appears  not  eveii  a  stranger.  He  was  simply  a 
warrior  chief  in  the  serrice  of  Attila. 

Walter  and  Hildegunde  fell  in  love  with  each  other  at  their 
iir&t  interview,  and  they  continned  their  attachment  without 
the  knowledge  of  Attila,  until  one  day,  while  walking  together 
in  the  royal  garden,  where  there  was  a  festival  and  hful,  the 
two  lovers  concerted  a  plan  of  elopement  and  of  mutaal  fli^t 
into  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick.  I  propose  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  the  language  of  the  German  romancer,  or  rather  <iS 
his  Scandinavian  translator.  The  reader  will  thus  become  en- 
ahled  to  form  a  better  conception  of  the  character  of  this  vet- 
sion,  than  he  could  acquire  from  an  abstract,  which  might 
easily  become  tainted  witli  a  tinge  of  enperfluons  irony. 

"  King  Attila  did  not  become  apprised  of  the  elopement  of 
the  two  lovers  until  the  moment  when  they  were  already  at  a 
great  distance  from  Susat  (his  capital).  They  carried  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  and  precious  things  away  with  them,  and  they 
ncd  together  without  having  communicated  anything  about 
their  project  to  any  of  Uieir  friends,  however  intimate. 

"  No  sooner  haa  the  king  become  assured  of  the  escape  of 
"Walter  and  Hildegunde,  than  he  commanded  twelve  of  his  men 
to  pursue  them.  '  Bring  me  back  all  the  gold  that  they  have 
robbed  me  of,'  said  he,  '  and  Walter's  hea<f  into  the  bargain.' 
Among  these  twelve  men  there  was  one  who  called  himself  Ha- 
gen,  the  son  of  Aldrian.  The  twelve  knights  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives with  lively  speed  and  soon  got  withm  sight  of  them,* 

"  Walter  instantly  leaps  boldly  from  his  steed,  depoeits  Hil- 
degunde and  his  treasure  on  the  ground,  then  mounts  upon  his 
saddle  again,  puts  on  his  helmet  and  begins  to  brandish  his 
lance.  'My  lord,'  says  Hildegunde,  thereupon,  his  lady-love, 
to  him,  '  it  is  a  pity  that  thou  alone  ebouldst  combat  these 
twelve  knights;  nee  rather  and  save  thy  life.'  'My  lady,'  was 
his  reply,  '  do  not  weep.  Full  many  a  time  have  I  erewhile 
beheld  cleaving  of  helmets,  sundering  of  shields,  cutting  of  hau- 
berks and  knights  dropping  headless  from  their  chargers ;  nay, 
I  myself  have  even  done  all  this  with  my  own  hands.  I  shall 
soon  have  done  with  these  twelve  warriors.' 

"  Having  spoken  thus,  he  spurs  on  his  steed  in  front  of  them, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  rough  conflict ;  but  the  combat 
was  already  finished  before  nightiall.  Walter  had  been  se- 
verely wounded,  but  he  had  slain  eleven  of  the  chevaliera. 
Hagen  alone  had  escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  the  forest 

''Walter  returned  to  his  lady  and  remained  in  the  wood  with 

•  Thi 
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her.  Having  elicited  sparks  from  two  flints,  he  lighted  a  large 
Are,  on  which  he  roasted  the  haunch  of  a  wild  boar.  Hilde- 
gunde  and  himself  then  sat  down  to  eat,  and  thej  continued 
until  they  had  consumed  all  but  the  bones.  While  this  was 
passing,  Ha^en  emer^d  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand  towara  the  place,  where  Walter 
was  seated  before  the  fire.  He  hoped  to  kill  him ;  but  Hilde- 
gunde  said  to  Walter :  *  Take  care  of  thyself  I  Lo,  there  comes 
one  of  the  enemies,  whom  thou  hast  combated  to-day.'  Walter 
then  grasps  the  bone  of  the  boar,  which  he  had  just  been  pick- 
ing, and  nurling  it  at  Hafen,  strikes  him  with  such  violence, 
that  he  falls  prostrate  to  the  groimd.  But  Ha^en  remains  in 
this  position  but  an  instant ;  he  rises,  and  mounting  his  charger 
again  gallops  <^,  to  raider  an  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Attila,  his  royal  master. 

"  Walter  on  his  part  likewise  gets  to  horse  again,  and  con- 
tinues to  ride  on  with  Hildegunde  toward  the  south,  across  the 
mountains,  until  he  arrives  in  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick." 

We  perceive,  that  this  narrative  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Latin  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitania,  and  with 
that  other,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  son^  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen.  But  in  regard  to  the  accessories  and  details  of  these 
three  narratives,  there  are  striking  and  singular  discrepancies. 
It  appears  to  me  especially  evident,  that  the  Scandinavian  ver- 
sion could  not  have  directly  emanated  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  points  on  which  it  differs  from  them  are  salient  and 
numerous. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  enough  to  find  in  this  Scandina- 
vian version  certain  particulars,  which  seem  to  have  left  their 
imprint  on  the  version  known  to  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen 
— a  circumstance,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  former 
is  older  than  the  latter.  The  Scandinavian  version,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  a  peculiarity,  which  enables  us  to  explain  with 
plausible  accuracy,  why  Walter,  who  in  the  Latin  poem  is 
Walter  of  Aquitania,  becomes  Walter  of  Spain  in  the  Nibel- 
ungen.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  Wilkina-Sa^a 
Hermanrick  is  represented  as  ruler  over  twelve  principal  cities 
of  Spain.  And  it  was  to  all  appearances  on  account  of  some 
circumstance  relative  to  these  twelve  cities,  or  to  some  one  of 
them,  that  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Hermaorioky  received,  in  the 
Oermanic  traditions,  the  surname  of  Walter  of  Spain,  which 
was  retained  by  the  author  of  the  Nibdungen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  eonjecture,  or  of  those 
which  might  be  made  concerning  the  remaining  variants  of 
Walter's  surname,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Scandinavian  version 
of  the  histoiy  of  tne  Aquitanian  hero,  when  compared  with  the 
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Latin  redaction  of  the  same  is  nothing  more  than  a  barbarous 
travesty,  an  arid  rdsnm^,  destitute  of  au  the  interest  and  charm, 
by  which  the.  details  of  the  latter  are  pervaded.  A  poetic 
fable,  however,  can  only  become  altered  to  such  an  extent  and 
lose  so  much  of  its  primitive  tenor  by  a  traditional  circulation 
of  a  long  period,  and  this  always  presupposes  a  great  popularity. 
And  this  18  an  additional  reason  to  believe,  that  the  adventures 
of  "Walter  of  Aquitania  were  very  popular  in  Germany  from  an 
epoch,  probably  very  near  that  of  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
until  the  thirteenth  century. 

And  this  history  did  not  remain  within  the  confines  of  Gter- 
many ;  it  found  its  way  even  to  the  Slavic  nations,  who  modified 
or  remodelled  it  after  their  fashion  and  appropriated  it.     Bogu- 

?hali,  bishop  of  Posen,  who  died  in  1253,  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
^oland,  in  which  he  gravely  inserted  the  adventures  of  Walter 
as  a  fact  in  its  national  history.* 

According  to  this  chronicle,  there  was  "  once  upon  a  time''  a 
famous  chevalier,  by  the  name  of  Walter  the  Strong,  possessor 
of  the  fortress  of  Tyneg,  in  the  environs  of  Cracow.  This 
Walter,  while  yet  in  nis  youth,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  I  know  not  what  king  of 
the  Franks,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  another  young 
prince,  Allman  by  name,  who  had  come  there  to  acquire  the 
polish  of  courtly  manners. 

This  prince  sued  for  the  hand  of  Hel^nda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Frankish  king ;  but  the  latter  could  not  comply  with  his 
request.  Walter  had  already  found  favor  in  her  eyes ;  she 
loved  him  and  had  consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Poland. 

The  slighted  prince,  however,  having  discovered  the  project 
of  the  two  lovers,  was  firmly  resolved  to  thwart  them.  Return- 
ing with  all  possible  speed  to  his  own  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  gives  orders  to  all  the  boatmen,  that  they 
should  not  convey  to  the  opposite  bank  any  man,  that  might 
arrive  in  company  with  a  woman,  for  less  than  a  marc  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  passage,  and  without  instantly  informing  the 
king  of  the  event. 

And  accordingly  when  Walter  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  demanded  a  passage,  he  was  asked  a  marc  of  gold 
and  a  courier  was  at.  once  dispatched  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  the  king.  Walter,  not  having  a  marc  of  gold  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  passage,  crossed  the  river  on  horseback  with  Hel- 
gunda  behind  him.  But  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  he  there  found  Allman  in  arms,  and  a  terrible  combat 
ensued  immediately  between  the  two  rivals.    As  long  as  the 

*  Bishop  Bogiuphali't  travesty  of  the  story  of  Walter  is  contained  in  his  **Chroni- 
con  Polonjs,"  whidi  forms  a  part  of  the  *'  Bemm  Bilesicanim  Scriptores,"  vol.  Ut^Ed. 
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prince  saw  Helgunda  before  him,  and  while  Walter  was  fight- 
ing with  his  back  to  her,  the  former  had  the  advantage  over 
the  latter.  But  when  Walter  was  driven  back,  so  as  to  have 
in  his  turn  Helgunda  before  him,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
at  the  si^ht  of  her  his  strength  and  fury  were  augmented  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  slew  ills  adversary,  and  then  pursued 
his  journey  without  any  further  molestation. 

ifp  to  this  point  we  still  recognize  a  travesty  of  Walter  of 
Aquitania  in  thiip  history.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  sequel 
these  Polish  traditions  do  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
nection either  with  the  Latin  poem  concerning  Walter,  or  with 
its  difierent  Germanic  versions,  and  I  have  consequently  no- 
thing further  to  say  about  them. 

These  are  the  most  unequivocal  indications,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  Teutonic  literature  of  the  Middle 
Age,  concerning  the  knowledge  and  the  fate  of  the  poem  of 
Walter  in  Germany.  Thus  iar  tiiis  poem  exhibits  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  composed  by  ana  for  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  these  first  data  respecting  the  origin  of  the  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  circumstance,  which  up  to  the  present 
day  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  augment  their  weight  in  the 
minds  of  many.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  from  which  the 
poem  of  Walter  was  first  made  known  to  tiie  literary  world, 
were  discovered  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  manuscripts,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  was  found  in  the  archives  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  monas- 
teries, was  designated  to  be  a  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  And  this  is  all  correct.  A  hundred  and 
sixteen  verses,  however,  are  wanting  at  the  end. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  about  this  manuscript  is,  that  about 
the  year  1780  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Jonathan  Fischer, 
who  published  it  at  Leipsic  in  a  small  quarto  volume.  To  this 
he  added  a  large  medley  of  notes — ^most  of  them  superfluous, 
to  say  the  least — and  a  preface  of  admiration,  in  which  he 
exhibits  very  little  more  eyprit  or  discrimination,  than  in  the 
notes. 

A  year  or  two  after,  Frederick  Molter  discovered  a  second 
manuscript  of  Walter,  in  the  ducal  library  at  Carlsruhe.  This 
was  not  only  complete,  but  invaluable  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity. All  those,  who  saw  it  then,  and  who  have  seen  it  since, 
are  of  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  ninth  century. 
From  this  manuscript  Molter  made  a  bad  translation  of  the 
poem  into  German  verse,  which  he  published  in  1782.  In 
1792,  twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  Fischer's  incomplete 
text,  this  same  editor  added  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  from  the 
manuscript  of  Carlsruhe. 
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At  the  time,  when  these  discoveries  and  publications  were 
going  on  in  Germany,  the  interest,  which  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age,  both  national  and  foreign,  were  then 
inspiring  in  Germany,  was  as  yet  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle  ot  learned  men,  generally  without  any  critical  discrimi- 
nation or  guiding  ideas,  who  had  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the 
manner,  in  which  these  monuments  are  to  be  studied,  and  who 
not  even  distinctly  knew,  what  to  look  for  in  them.  They  con- 
sequently bestowed  very  little  care  either  xtpon  the  text  or  upon 
the  translation  of  the  poem  of  Walter ;  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  assigning  to  this  composition  a  definite  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Some  years  after,  however,  when  the  history  of  this  literature 
became  the  object  of  more  general  interest  and  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  research  among  many  men  of  distinguished  talent,  who 
endeavored  to  bring  philosophy  to  the  aia  of  erudition,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  difibrent  departments  of 
the  history  of  humanity  from  a  sufficiently  elevated  point  of 
view,  to  discover  the  links,  by  which  they  are  connected  to- 
gether, so  as  in  fact  to  form  but  one  and  tne  same  history — -it 
was  then,  I  say,  that  the  Latin  poem  of  Walter  began  to  attract 
more  general  attention.  The  different  points,  by  which  the  ac- 
tion, which  constitutes  its  subject,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  through  the  latter  with  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  poetic  traditions  of  Germany,  were  then  for  the  first 
time  recognized  and  appreciated.  No  one  now  hesitated  to 
perceive  in  this  poem  a  translation  from  an  original  in  the  Grer- 
manic  dialect,  wnich  like  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Nibelungen 
constituted  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  national  poetry  of 
the  Germans. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
certain  peculiarities,  of  certain  traits,  and  even  of  the  general 
spirt  of  the  work,  would  have  led  to  many  an  objection  to  this 
verdict.  I  shall  here  only  indicate  one ;  and  this  is  not  even 
the  most  serious. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  which  were  disco- 
vered in  Germany,  do  not  offer  us  any  indication  repecting  the 
author  of  this  poem.  But  the  style  of  the  work  presents  certain 
peculiarities,  which,  properly  distinguished  and  appreciated, 
ought  to  have  led  to  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  opinion,  which  attributes  this  work  to  a  G^erman  autnor. 
In  spite  of  his  solemn  pretensions  to  a  correct  and  elegant  latin- 
ity,  the  versifier  of  the  adventures  of  Walter  of  Aquitania  has 
suffered  certain  barbarisms  and  forms  of  expression  or  phrases, 
which  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  to  escape 
his  pen.    These  very  fauits,  however,  since  they  unquestionably 
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proceeded  from  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  author,  might  fur- 
nish us  some  light  in  regard  to  his  country. 

The  words  of  barbaric  origin,  "^ich  ooemr  in  the  text  of 
the  work  in  question  are  not  numerous ;  Aejr  do  not  exceed 
twelve.  Two,  at  the  most,  may  be  of  Gtermanic  extraction, 
tliough  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  Neo-Latin  languages. 
Two  are  Celtic ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  know  exactly,  to 
what  language  to  refer  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  proper 
and  nearer  the  truth,  to  attribute  them  to  some  one  of  those 
ancient  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  lost, 
than  to  the  ancient  Germanic  dialects,  of  which  considerable 
remains  are  yet  extant.  In  support  of  the  former  conjecture 
we  may  bring  another  one,  still  more  plausible. 

Besides  the  barbarisms  of  individual  words,  which  occur  in 
the  text  of  Walter,  there  are  others,  which  have  reference  to  its 
phraseology  and  style.  Now,  the  majority  of  these  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  Komansh  idioms,  and  appa- 
rently could  have  only  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  man,  who 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  feel  in  some  one  of  these  idioms. 
From  all  this  it  would  appear  to  have  been  more  natural  to 
attribute  the  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitania  to  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  Gallo-Koman,  than  to  a  German. 

But  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  con- 
jecture on  this  point.  Two  additional  manuscripts  of  the  poem 
in  question,  recently  discovered,  the  one  in  Bel^um,  in  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Brussels,  the  other  at  Paris,  in  the  Boyal 
Library,  have  made  the  author  of  this  composition  known  to  us 
with  certainty.  The  manuscript  of  Brussels  designates  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  or  of  Saint  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  by 
the  name  of  Gerald,  as  the  author,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed and  developed  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library. 

In  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts,  the  text  of  the  poem  is 
preceded  by  a  dedication  of  twenty-two  leonine  verses  of  the 
most  insipid  and  semi-barbarous  description.  The  author  of 
this  dedication  asserts  himi^elf  to  be  also  that  of  the  poem,  and 

S'ves  liis  name  as  Gerald.  Though  not  appearing  expressly  in 
e  quality  of  monk,  he  still  gives  us  to  understand,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  that  he  really  was  one.  Gerald  dedicates  his 
work  to  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  Archambauld  or 
Erkambaldus  by  name,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  bishop. 
"  Do  not  misapprehend,"  says  he  to  him,  "  this  little  book  ;  it 
is  not  the  glory  of  God  that  is  celebrated  in  it,  but  the  marvel- 
lous exploits  of  a  warrior  called  Walter,  who  was  maimed  in 
several  combats." 

We  thus  perceive  it  to  be  a  clearly  and  fully  established 
fact,  that  the  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitania  was  composed  on 
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the  baaks  of  the  Loire,  near  the  confines  of  Frankish  Gkiol  and 
the  Aquitania  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  composed  bj  a  monk 
by  the  name  of  Qerald,  whose  vernacular  idiom  we  have  every 
reason  to  assert  to  have  been  a  Romansh  idiom,  and  more  pro* 
bablj  that  of  the  South  than  that  of  the  North. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  detwmine  the  date  of  this  com- 
position. I  have  just  said  that  the  author  had  a  brother  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  he  calls  Archambauld.  This  circumstance 
might  furnish  us  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, provided  we  had  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops  of  Frankish 
Gaul ;  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  diptinguish  among  all 
the  bishops,  who  bore  this  by  no  means  uncommon  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  particular  one  to  whom  this  monk  Gerald 
dedicated  his  verses.  But  in  the  present  catalogue  of  bishops, 
as  given  in  the  "Gallia  Christiana,"  I  have  found  but  one  of  the 
name  of  Archambauld  or  Erchenbaldus,  and  this  was  the  bishop 
of  Strasbourg  in  960. 

K,  as  the  scholars  of  Germany  maintain,  the  manuscript  of 
Walter  at  the  librarv  of  Carlsruhe  is  really  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  is  manifest  tnat  the  Erchenbaldus,  to  whom  tliis  work 
was  dedicated,  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  personage  designated  as  the  bishop  of  Strasbourg 
in  960 ;  and  there  are  other  reasons,  which  induce  us  to  con- 
sider the  poem  in  question  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  thoroughly  classical  and  even  Vir- 
gilian  pretensions  of  the  author  betray  an  epoch  much  nearer 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  the  restoration  of  Latin  letters, 
which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  this  emperor. 

Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  editor  of  the  poem, 
undoubtedly  goes  back  too  far,  when  he  refers  the  date  of  its 
composition  to  the  sixth  century.  The  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  author's  style  are  of  a  character  which  befits  the 
ninth  century  much  better  than  the  sixth.  At  the  latter  epoch, 
the  Latin,  although  already  very  much  degenerated,  was  still 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  yet  much  easier  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  idioms. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  epoch  of  Gerald  the  monk, 
there  is  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  important  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is,  that  this  monk  was  not  exactly  the  author  of  the 
poem ;  as  he  invented  neither  the  action  nor  the  actors.  All 
that  he  did  was,  to  reduce  to  verse,  and,  at  the  utmost,  to  am- 
plify with  some  ornaments,  some  classical  accessories,  a  story  of 
a  more  ancient  date  and  of  a- more  popular  tone.  This  is  a  fact 
which  monk  Gerald  himself  seems  to  acknowledge,  implicitly 
at  least,  toward  the  close  of  his  work.  He  concludes  with  an 
epilogue  of  four  verses,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  what  he 
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has  related  concerning  the  adventures  of  Walter  was  bat  the 
smallest  part  of  them — was,  in  fictct,  nothing  more  than  the  be- 
ginning. Daring  ihe  thirty  years  of  his  alleged  reign,  the  hero 
IS  supposed  to  hare  waged  other  wars  and  to  nave  accomplished 
other  prodigies  of  valor,  in  the  enameration  of  which  oar  monk- 
ish versifier  assures  us,  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  en^^age. 
Two  verses  at  the  end,  which  have  the  appearance  of  bems  a 
postscript  of  the  copyist,  likewise  contain  an  aUnsion  to  Qie 
ancient  popularity  of  the  Aquitanian  hero :  "  This,"  says  he, 
^'  is  the  poem  of  Walter,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  exploits,  but 
terrible. 

The  question  now  arises :  When,  and  in  what  language,  was 
this  .first  history  of  Walter  composed,  which  served  as  a  basis 
to  the  poem  of  Gerald  ?  Was  it  in  the  Bomansh  idiom !  Was 
it  in  the  Latin  ! 

To  all  these  questions  we  can  only  replv  by  conjectures,  but 
these  conjectures  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  support  by  sub- 
sequent investigations.  For  the  present  I  can  only  announce 
them  in  the  most^neral  manner,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  simple  statement,  that  the  earliest  history  of  Walter  must 
have  been  written  in  the  cqfirse  of  the  seventn  century,  and  in 
Aquitania.  Its  language  was  probably  the  vulgar  or  semi- 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  then  still  spoken  or  understood  in 
that  country.  The  peculiarities  of  style,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  later  version,  are  in  all  probability  the  relics  of 
this  popular  original,  which,  as  idiomatic  forms  of  the  vernacu- 
lar Komansh,  occasionally  break  through  the  pedantic  pomp 
of  the  monkish  translation  or  redaction. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  this  lost  orig- 
inal of  Walter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scarcelv  set  it  entire^ 
aside  in  an  examination  of  the  questions  to  which  the  latter 
may  ^ive  rise.  This  point  being  granted,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
broach  the  most  interesting  of  these  questions.  '^  Is  there,  and 
in  what  sense  can  there  be  said  to  be,  any  historical  event  at 
the  foundation  or  in  the  accessories  of  tne  poem  concerning: 
Walter  ?" 

The  subject  of  the  poem  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
episode,  as  an  incident  of  the  grand  expedition  of  Attila  into 
Gaul,  which  took  place  in  the  year  450.  This  expedition  is 
even  briefly  described  in  the  %Hi  hundred  verses  of  the  epos, 
but  this  is  done  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner. 

The^  Bai^ndians,  whom  the  author  already  supposes  to  be 
established  on  the  Sadne,  were  then  still  in  possession  of  the 
tract  of  coontry  situate  between  the  Bhine  ana  the  Yosges.  It 
is  true,  that  in  that  situation  they  offered  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  Attila,  bnt  diey  did  not  treat  witn  him,  nor  did 
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they  give  him  any  hostages ;  thej  were  not  even  exposed  to  the 
perplexity  of  deliberation.  Suddenly  assailed  by  the  Huns, 
they  were  almost  completely  exterminated,  and  among  the  lost 
was  their  chief  Oundikaire,  who,  according  to  the  Oerman 
scholars,  was  the  same  personage  with  the  Gnnther  of  the  Nibe- 
Inn^n. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  Attila  adyanced  toward  the 
west ;  but  he  did  not  penetrate  into  Aquitania,  nor  did  he  eyen 
pass  the  Loire.  Haying  laid  sie^e  to  Orleans,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  it  at  the  approach  of  Aetius,  and  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  on  which  the  famons  bat* 
tie  was  fought,  in  which  he  was  completely  d^eated  and 
obliged  to  eyacnate  the  country  without  receiying  any  hosta^s, 
either  from  Aquitania  or  from  any  other  proyince. 

The  greater  part  of  Aquitania  was  then  still  goyemed  by 
Boman  officers,  and  still  constituted  a  part  of  the  empire.  It 
was  therefore  only  by  a  romantic  fiction,  that  the  author  of 
Walter  could  haye  made  of  this  country  in  450  a  separate  king- 
dom, with  a  prince-chief  of  its  own  by  the  na^e  of  Alfier.  The 
details  of  the  former,  therefore,  offer  us  nothing  that  is  properly 
historical  relatiye  to  Attila^s  ^reat  pccidental  expedition.  But 
there  are  historians  who  admit  a  second  inyasion  of  the  same 
country  by  the  same  conqueror.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
they  adduce  the  testimony  of  Jomandes,  who  is  indeed  yery 
explicit  on  this  point.  This  historian  asserts,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, that  Attila,  burning  to  reyenge  himself  of  his  defeat  at 
Ch&lons,  on  the  Visigoths  and  on  the  Alani,  who  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  empire  were  tnen  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
entered  into  Oaul  a  second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  might 
haye  penetrated  into  the  heart  Aquitania.  But  Thorismund, 
then  king  of  the  Visigoths,  hastening  to  his  encounter,  is  said 
to  haye  defeated  and  repulsed  him  again. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  discass  the  yalue  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jomandes,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact,  concerning 
which  no  other  historian  says  a  single,  word.  I  haye  but  one 
observation  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that,  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  regard  this  second  expedition  as  true  as  it  is  improba- 
ble, the  historical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem  of  Walter 
will  not  square  with  it  any  better  than  with  the  first. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing,  either  in  the  accessories  or  in 
the  main  groundwork  of  the  poem,  which  could  be  admitted  as 
historical,  unless  it  be  the  fact  itself  of  Attila's  expedition  into 
Gaul,  in  its  most  general  and  abstract  form.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  poet  did  not  propose  the  delineation  of  this  event,  on 
which  he  scarcely  ever  dwells,  as  the  principal  object  of  his 
composition ;  he  only  wanted  to  make  it  the  basis,  the  frame- 
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work  of  his  real  subject,  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  all  the 
appearances  of  a  poetic  fiction. 

but  this  very  fiction  may  have  a  historical  aim  or  motive. 
Poetry,  and  more  especially  the  eponee,  though  outside  of  the 
limits  of  history,  is  never  entirely  detached  from  it.  What- 
ever it  invents,  it  almost  invariably  invents  for  some  historical 
design,  in  order  to  celebrate  some  actual  facts,  some  grand 
event,  some  conspicuous  personage,  some  memorable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  a  nation. 

Supposing  now  the  poem  of  Walter  to  have  originated  in  a 
similar  motive,  it  is  important  that  we  should  examine  into  the 
nature  of  this  motive. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  Walter,  is  a  Gallo-Roman  of  Aqui- 
tania,  from  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  and  in  order  tnat 
there  might  be  nothing  equivocal  about  the  design  of  the  poet, 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Germans,  he  makes 
him  speak  Celtic,  and  represents  a  Frank  as  reproaching  him 
for  belonging  to  a  race  which  was  naturally  given  to  merri- 
ment and  buffoonery — a  characteristic  at  that  time  generally 
attributed  to  the  Aquitanians,  and  especially  to  the  Yascones, 
who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  Aqmtania. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  it,  Walter  is 
represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  as  distrustful  of  them, 
and  as  professing  toward  them  the  contempt  of  a  civilized  man 
toward  uncouth  barbarians.  When  designating  them  collec- 
tively and  in  a  general  manner,  he  calls  them  bandits  and  bri- 
gands of  Franks  {Franci  nebulones)j  and  he  makes  many  a 
haughty  allusion  to  their  cupidity  and  love  of  plunder.  He 
indeed  treats  with  their  king,  Gunther,  for  a  moment,  not  how- 
ever as  with  a  redoubted  adversary,  but  as  with  a  robber,  who 
had  taken  him  at  an  advantage,  and  whom  it  was  possible  and 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  with  a  little  gold. 

J3ut  it  is  especially  in  point  of  martial  prowess,  that  the 
singer  of  Walter  represents  his  hero  a«  superior  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Twelve  of  Gunther's  most  valiant  champions  have  come 
in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  plunder  him.  Seven  of  them 
assail  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  every  one  of  them  falls  in 
the  combat,  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  find  too  unequal 
for  llie  glory  of  the  conqueror.  At  last  the  three  remaining 
champions,  seconded  by  their  kin^,  assail  the  invincible  Aqui- 
tanian  aU  at  once ;  but  they  only  i^ht  to  meet  with  the  fate  of 
their  seven  comrades  in  arms,  and  Gunther  can  only  save  him- 
self by  a  precipitate  flight. 

Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen, 
the  warrior,  whom  certain  Gtermanic  fables  make  the  son 
of  an  evil  genius  or  demon,  in  order  to  account  for  his  fero? 
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Gious  disposition,  his  bravery  and  his  prodigious  strength — 
Hagen  is  the  only  one  among  the  Franks  capable  of  confronting 
Walter,  and  jet  lie  does  not  venture  to  challenge  him  to  single 
combat ;  he  joins  King  Gunther  in  order  to  attack  him,  and  we 
two  Franks  united  can  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  Aqnita- 
nian.  Finally,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  rank  of  the 
latter  on  a  still  firmer ^basis,  the  poet  proclaims  him  through 
the  mouth  of  Hagen  himself  as  the  strongest  and  most  valiant 
of  warriors. 

•  Thofe  is  nothing  in  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  positively  historical,  ^out  it  is  even. more  difficult 
not  to  perceive  in  all  this  a  marked  poetical  intention,  the  more 
or  less  direct,  the  more  or  less  vague  expression  of  some  event 
or  fact  It  can  not  be  without  design,  and  as  it  were  by  hazard, 
that  a  poet,  a  writer  of  romances,  a  subject  of  the  Franks,  and 
perhaps  himself  of  Frankish  origin,  in  bringing  personages  of 
the  conquered  race  in  collision  with  personages  from  among 
the  conquerors,  should  have  exalted  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  truth,  that  epic 
poetry  has  always  wished  to  do  what  it  appears  to  have  done, 
unless  this  were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  connect  its  his- 
tory with  that  of  humanity. 

This  being  taken  for  granted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the 
riine  intention  or  the  principal  motive  of  the  poem  of  Walter, 
t  was  the  author^s  design  to  celebrate  some  conspicuous  per- 
Bonago  of  Aquitania,  some  chief  of  the  tribes  south  of  the  Loire, 
opposed  in  point  of  interest  and  situation  to  the  Franks, 
who  were  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  Gaul.  But  although  the 
hypothesis,  thus  announced,  is  extremely  probable,  it  is 
also  very  vague,  and  I  confess,  that  it  appears  to  me  impos- 
sible to  establish  it  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  the  epoch  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place^  the  Yisigoths  were  not  yet  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Aquitania ;  they  only  occupied  the  southern  strip  of 
it  But,  setting  aside  historical  precision  on  this  point,  there 
would  be  certain  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  first — ^that  is  to 
aay,  the  veritable  author  of  Walter — might  really  have  been  a 
Qfulo-Boman  or  a  Visigoth  inspired  with  the  idea  of  celebrating 
the  jglorjT  of  the  exploits  of  the  Yisigoths.  This  people  acted  a 
distmguished  part  in  the  invasion  of  Attila,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  the  winning  of  the  battle  at  Chalons. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  from  the  very  moment  at  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  Franks,  the  Yisigoths  had 
become  their  adversaries.  Beaten  once  at  Yongl6  by  Clovis, 
they  had  exacted  more  than  one  rerenge  for  this  d^eat,  and 
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had  maintained  themselves  in  Septimania  in  spite  of  all  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  to  dislod^  them. 

Tncre  is  something  in  these  general  data,  whien  at  first  view 
seems  to  square  tolerably  well  with  the  historical  motive  of 
the  poem  of  Walter.  But  these  data  cannot  be  separated 
from  others,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
same  supposition.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  a 
poet  writing  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Visi- 
gotlis,  shoiud  have  represented  them  as  paying  tribute  and 
giving  hostages  to  Attila,  especially  as  they  were  those  who 
claimed,  and  not  without  just  cause,  the  best  part  of  the  honor 
won  bv  his  defeat.  Finally,  the  care  with  which  the  panegyrist 
of  Walter  characterizes  him,  as  an  Aquitanian,  as  a  man  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  ton^e,  does  not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  this 
panegyrist  the  project  of  celebrating  a  Visiffothic  chief,  any 
more  than  a  Frankish  one.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  desi^  to 
extol  the  glory  of  a  Gaul,  of  a  hero  of  Gallo-Boman  origin  or 
sympathy. 

Among  the  historical  persQnages  of  the  fifth  century,  who  by 
their  exploits  against  the  Barbarians  acquired  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  in  the  empire,  an4  more  particularly  in  Gaul,  there 
are  three,  who  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
inspire  the  author  of  Walter  with  some  such  idea.  These  were 
the  famous  Aetius,  Ecdicius  the  Arvemian,  son  of  the  emperor 
Avitus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  magistri  equitum  of  the  empire, 
and  Count  .£gidius,  the  father  of  Syagrins,  the  last  Boman 
chief  in  Gaul,  who  was  conquered  by  Ctovis. 

The  boyhood  of  Aetius  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  Walter  the  Aquitanian.  Surrendered  to  Attila  as  a  hostage, 
he  was  educated  at  his  court,  received  his  first  lessons  in  the 
art  of  war  there,  and  contracted  relations  with  the  Huns,  which 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  subsequent  career  and  dea- 
tiny  as  ^neral  of  the  empire. 

EcdiciUBy  who  was  fVom  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  con* 
sequently  an  Aquitanian,  made  heroic  efiTorts  to  defend  hia^ 
country  against  Euric,  the  formidable  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
And  he  was  also  victorious,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  fi^t.  Bat  the  Arvemi  were  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians, 
whom  they  had  always  repulsed,  by  the  empire  itself. 

As  for  Count  JSjpAvxf^  every  one  knows  tnat  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Boman  chiets  that  were  victorious  in  Gaul.  Successively 
the  ally,  the  king  and  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  his  relations 
with  them  were  of  so  complicatea  and  singular  a  character,  that 
history  has  never  as  yet  unravelled  them  completely. 

The  careers  of  diese  three  personages  unquestionably  present 
phases,  by  which  it  seems  that  each  of  them  might  have  oecome 
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the  hero  of  a  poem  like  that  of  Walter.  But  each  of  these 
three  suppositions  has  also  its  improbable  sides,  and  I  could  not 
seriously  adopt  any  one  of  them. 

It  now  remains  to  hazard  but  one  more  conjecture — a  con- 
jecture still  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  nevertheless  the 
only  one  which  I  can  here  consent  to  notice.  It  is  connected 
with  a  long  series  of  events,  which,  for  want  of  space  to  indi- 
cate them  all,  I  am  obliged  to  sum  up  in  a  single  fact. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  'centuries, 
the  history  of  the  Gallo-Roman  tribes  south  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne  was  but  a  long  succession  of  struggles  against  the 
domination  of  the  Franks — of  struggles  whicn  were  scarcely 
and  but  incompletely  suspended  during  the  energetic  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  first  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  in  this  warlike 
opposition,  were  men  of  the  country,  Oallo-Komans.  These 
were,  however,  soon  joined  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  who  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitania,  and  were  in 
this  position  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Franks,  then  masters  of 
the  territorv  north  of  the  Loire. 

Seconded:  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  the  tribes  and 

{powerful  nobles  of  the  country,  they  rapidly  wrested  from  the 
ast  Merovingians  all  the  provinces  situate  on  the  Oaronne  and 
Loire,  and  even  the  cantons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  of 
these  rivers. 

It  was  the  great  task  of  the  Carlovingians,  after  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  to  reconquer  all  these  provinces  and  the  comple- 
tion of  this  task  by  ^epin,  after  ten  years  of  a  war  whidi 
absorbed  all  his  forces,  all  his  courage  and  all  his  military 
genius,  constituted  his  chief  glory. 

Charlemagne,  having  become  heir  to  Aquitania  reconquered, 
had  no  idea  of  incorporating  a  country  so  rebellious,  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  its  independence,  into  the  mass  of  his  states.  He 
allowed  it  to  remain,  as  he  did  Italy,  a  separate  kingdom,  to 
which  he  assigned  a  special  task,  the  noble  task  of  coping  with 
the  Arabs,  and  of  forcing  them  back  from  the  southern  base  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ebro.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  Aquitania  resumed  its  natural  position ; 
it  again  commenced  to  make  war  upon  the  Frankish  monarchy, 
and  ended  by  disengaging  itself  anew.  It  was  this  province 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  dismemberment  of  the  Car- 
lovin^an  empire. 

This  struggle  of  four  centuries  gave  rise  to  the  development 
of  an  Aquitanian  nationality,  an  Aquitanian  pride  and  interests, 
which  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  great  political  changes  of 
Oaul,  in  opposition  to  the  government  that  had  originated  in 
the  Frankiw  eonquest.     A  rivalry  and  antipathies  became 
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established  between  the  two  nations,  in  consequence  of  which 
neither  of  them  saw  anything  but  absurdities  or  vices  in  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  other.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Franks, 
the  Aquitanians  were  a  frivolous,  conceited,  corrupt  and  pleas- 
ure-greedy set  of  men.  To  the  Aquitanians,  the  franks  were 
barbarians,  men  of  gross  and  ferocious  passions,  ignorant  of 
every  art  but  that  of  warfare  and  of  pillage.  I  have  already 
adduced  several  curious  examples  of  tnis  antipathv,  which  be- 
long to  t^e  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  it  is  eviaent  that  the 
contrast  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  people  must  have 
been  still  greater  at  the  epochs  of  their  strugg;le. 

But,  to  return  now  to  tne  poem  of  Walter,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  poem  in  question  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  allusion,  however  vague,  to  certain  histo- 
rical events,  the  allusion  ought  to  have  reference  to  this  ancient 
struggle  between  the  Aquitanians  and  Franks.  If  it  was  the 
main  intention  of  the  poet  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  the  valor 
of  some  militarv  leader,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  leader  could 
only  be  one  of  the  sovereign  dukes  of  Aauitania,  who  acquired 
renown  in  Oaul,  from  the  end  of  the  sixtii  to  the  middle  of  t^e 
eighth  conturies. 

Of  all  these  chiefs  Waifer,  the  brave  antagonist  of  Pepin,  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  thoughts  are  &i3t 
directed  in  searching  for  the  hero  of  our  poem  among  the  Aqui- 
tanian  princes.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  to  contain  something,  that  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  personage  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  that  of 
Waifer.    I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regard  Walter  as  the 

Soetic  representative  of  some  one  of  these  earlier  Gallo-Boman 
ukes  of  Wasconia  or  Aquitaine,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  the  Merovingian  monarchy,  in  order  to  reconquer 
from  it  all  the  territory  included  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  conjectures,  which 
I  shall  not  pursue  any  further  for  fear  of  becoming  tedious,  the 
points,  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  with  reference  to 
the  poem  of  Walter,  are,  that  this  poem  is  a  Gallo-Boman  pro- 
duction of  a  date  anterior  to  the  ninth  century ;  that  it  was  early 
known,  and  for  a  long  time  popular  in  Germany,  where  it  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  popular  poetry ;  that  in  other  words  it  un- 
derwent numerous  modifications,  of  which  the  last  were  the 
greatest  and  the  grossest.  It  has  furthermore  been  shown,  that 
we  unknown  autnor  of  the  Kibelnngen  must  have  had  before 
him  one  of  the  (Germanic  versions  of  this  poem  when  he  com- 
posed his  own.  It  is  less  certain,  but  nevertheless  extremely 
probable,  that  the  Ghdlo-Boman  author  of  Walter  possessed,  on 
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his  part,  some  acquaintance  with  the  poetic  traditions  of  the 
Germans  concerning  the  tragical  adventures  of  the  Kibelungen. 
His  character  of  Hagen,  though  divested  of  some  of  its  asperi^ 
ties,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  and  there  is  no 
evidence,  that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  this  character. 
Finally,  it  follows  from  all  this,  that  literary  communicationt 
existed  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century. 

Germany  and  Norway,  however,  were  not  the  only  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  legend  of  Walter  the  Aquitanian  was  so  ex- 
tensively known  ana  popular  during  the  Middle  Age ;  it  i« 
certain,  th&t  this  legend  was  scarcely  any  less  renowned  in  Italy, 
or  at  any  rate  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  than  in  the  North. 

We  still  possess  fragments  of  an  extensive  chronicle  of  the 
monastery  of  Noval^se,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  1060,  by  an  anonymous  monk  of  that 
monastery.  This  monk  quotes  certain  ancient  biographies  of 
the  principal  abbots  or  friars  of  his  monastery.  Several  of 
these  biographies  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  already 
h)st  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  he  only  knew  them  from  the  tra- 
oitions  of  the  convent ;  but  others  were  still  extant,  and  had 
furnished  him  the  materials  for  his  chronicle.  He  had  also  in 
his  possession  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  is  still  known  to  us,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  it  in  prose, 
in  which  he  occasionally  interweaves  a  verse  from  the  text. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Independently  of  these  extracts,  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  relates  concerning  an  ancient  monk, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Walter,  diverse  traditions,  which  he 
had  collected  either  from  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  itself,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  localities. 
According  to  these  curious  traditions,  this  monk  Walter  was 
the  same  personage,  that  had  gone  through  the  adventures 
enumeratea  in  the  poem.  It  was  a  warrior  of  royal  descent, 
renowned  everywhere  for  his  uncommon  strength  and  bravery. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years  and  exhibitions  of  prowess  wito- 
out  number,  this  wamor,  resolved  thenceforward  to  occupy 
himself  exclusively  with  heaven,  had  assumed  the  habit  and  me 
staff  of  a  pilgrim,  and  had  gone  abroad,  visiting  all  the  monaa- 
teries,  in  search  of  one  well  regulated  and  sumciently  austere, 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  in  retirement  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  had  already  wandered  over  many  a  country, 
when  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Noval^,  which 
he  at  once  selected  as  his  place  of  seclusion,  and  where,  as  the 
humblest  of  all  the  brethren,  he  solicited  the  post  of  gardener. 

He  continued  to  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  leading  a  life 
of  holy  devotion,  but  nevertheless  finding  from  time  to  time 
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occasion  for  giving  proof  of  his  former  bravery.  Having  been 
sent  one  day,  for  example,  against  a  band  of  robbers,  wno  had 
plundered  the  monastery  of  a  portion  of  its  harvest  crop,  he 
exterminated  them  all  without  any  other  weapon  except  the 
shoulder  of  a  calf,  which  he  found  grazing  in  the  field,  and 
which  he  dislimbed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 

He  had  thrice,  himself  alone,  repulsed  a  flood  of  Saracens, 
who  had  come  to  assail  the  monastery.  The  chronicler  of 
Novalese  also  relates,  that  there  was,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen,  in  the  adjacent  parts,  a  certain  marble  column  in  ruins. 
He  adds  that  tne  villagers,  the  people  of  the  place,  called  the 
column  the  "  hit-a-blow  of  Walter,"  because  the  latter  had  sent 
it  prostrate  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  his  fist.* 

All  these  traditions  and  others,  from  which  I  will  save  the 
reader,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
reminiscences,  as  a  popular  echo,  not  of  the  poem  of  Walter, 
but  of  the  ancient  romantic  legend  concerning  the  same  per- 
sonage in  Latin  or  Komansh  prose,  of  whicn,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  present  poem  was  but  a  part,  but  the  com- 
mencement. Among  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Novalese,  which  our  monastic  chronicler  alleges 
to  have  formerlv  existed  there,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
lost,  was  that  oi  monk  Walter.  There  is  everything  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  this  pretended  life  was  nothing  more  than 
the  fabulous  legend  of  the  Aquitanian  hero  in  its  primitive 
form.  The  author,  according  to  the  conventional  usage  of  his 
age,  had  undoubtedly  made  Walter  end  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  probably  in  the  very  one  at  NovaWse.  For  the  his- 
torian of  this  monastery  gives  us  the  remarkable  piece  of  infor- 
mation, worth  our  notice  here,  that  there  was  always  to  be 
found  there  a  goodly  number  of  illustrious  personages  from 
various  parts  of  Gktul.  At  Novalese,  as  elsewhere,  Walter  may 
have  been  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  the  legend  as  a  veri- 
table history,  and  as  soon  as  the  romance  was  once  lost  or  for- 
ffotten,  the  traditions,  which  survived  it  in  the  monasteiy  and 
m  die  country,  could  easily  have  become  disfigured  to  tne  ex- 
tent in  which  we  find  them,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
eentury. 

*  To  tiMM  fletiom  eoncarnlng  Walter,  the  Frenclmiftii  Roobez  addi  a  itill  more  ciiri- 
OH  oiie«  ud  makes  the  hero  a  Huigariaii  I  *'  Ce  Waltharioa  <toit  Ongre  de  nation 
.  .  eoBB^table  d'Ongrle.  .  .  11  eat  vne  mfnte  dame  pomr  femme,  premiere  dame 
de  la  reine  d'Ongrie.  .  .  ill  ae  rteolorent  d'abandonner  la  coor.  .  .  lis  en  sor- 
tlrent  done  aeerelement,  la  femme  habiUte  en  habit  d'homme,  ot  ae  yinrent  rendre  k 
rabbd,<|nldtoitaloffB&laNo?al^se.  .  .  fl  leiir  demanda.  qneOe  ^toit  lear  profeeaion  ; 
lla  r<pondirent  areo  reapeet,  qo'lla  ne  a^aToient  qnecelie  de  Jardlnier.  .  .  Cetto 
femme,  to^Jonn  tenne  poor  on  homme,  pasea  dIoi  de  cent  ann^a  de  Tie  dana  eetto 
abbare  en  grande  opinion  deaaintet^fl&ottelle  mitt  sea  JooiB.  .  .  et  fl  eat  de  erolie, 
qa*elM  fdt  reooonne  Mamt  morte,  et  qne  aon  mary  raconta  ee  qii'lla  ^toyent."— vU. 
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It  is  to  Muratori  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  fragments,  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  chronicle  of 
Novalfese'.*  They  constitute  a  part  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  original  authorities  on  the  history  of  Italy,  which  appeared 
during  tibe  course  of  the  last  century.  The  scholars  of  Italy  at 
first  paid  no  attention  to  these  fragments.  But  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  poem  on  Walter,  they 
began  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  they  then  found  the  documents  and  traditions, 
relative  to  this  personage,  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenig,  . 
they  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  he  must  have  been  an 
Itauan,  and  tnat  the  poem,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  had  been 
composed  in  Italy. 

In  1784,  Count  Napione  of  Turin,  a  litterateur  of  some  note, 
published  in  a  large  biographical  work  on  illustrious  Piedmon- 
tese  a  notice  of  the  chronicle  of  Noval^e  and  of  its  author,  in 
which  notice  he  naturally  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poem  of 
Walter.t  He  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  poem  to  the 
chronicle  of  Noval^se,  assigns  the  year  800  as  the  probable  date 
of  its  composition,  and  represents  it  as  the  first  tentative,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  archetype  of  the  chivalric  romance,  thus  claim- 
ingfor  Italy  the  honor  of  this  poetic  invention.:|: 

These  few  assertions  contain  so  manv  critical  and  logical 
errors,  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  oi  our  time  to  examine 
them  all.  Fortunately,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  less  es- 
sential ;  for  some  of  tne  facts,  which  I  have  already  announced 
as  certain,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  them  any  longer. 

After  having  treated  the  history  of  the  poepa  of  Walter  at  so 

treat  (perhaps  too  great)  a  length,  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to 
nd  time  to  say  anything  concerning  the  poem  itself.  Luckily 
the  subject  is  a  simple,  a  circumscribed  one,  and  a  few  rapid 
observations  will  sumce  to  give  us  some  idea  of  it  We  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  Walter  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  ter- 
rible play  of  passion,  the  wild  originality,  which  distingoish 
the  action  of  tne  Nibelungen.  But  in  its  modest  proportions 
and  in  its  simplicity,  the  action  of  this  poem  is  destitute  neither 
of  interest  nor  of  character.  There  is  something  picturesque 
and  touching  in  the  situation  of  this  young  couple,  as  thev  are 
traversing  barbarous  countries  in  their  flignt,  travelling  only  by 
night,  never  halting  except  in  deserted  places,  and  reauced  to 

*  Muratori :  **  Bcriptorefl  Bemm  ItaUc./'  toI.  iii..  col.  965.  This  Chronicon  NoTtUei- 
eoae,  with  all  the  frif  meats  reiatire  to  Waltharias,  has  lince  been  edited  with  admirablA 
care  bj  Bethmann,  m  Perta'  **  Honiim.  Oerm.  Hist/'  toI.  iz.,  p.  76,  sqq Ed. 

t  C/.  his  ''  Vite  ed  Blogi  d'  illustri  Italiani,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  28,  Bqq.-.i:d. 

%  **  Easendo  qnesto  il  oia  aatico  compontanento  di  tal  genere,  che  mostrar  poiaa  1* 
Italia."    Id.,  p.  S8.— vfiA 
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the  necessity  of  shanning,  like  a  deadly  peril,  the  encounter  of 
a  human  face. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  at  all  increase, 
until  the  moment  when  Gunther,  apprised  of  Walter's  elope- 
ment, sets  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  the  design  of  robbing  him 
of  his  treasure  and  his  bride.  The  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  Hagen  could  not  be  more  true  to  nature,  nor  better  intro- 
duced to  motive  the  part  acted  by  the  latter,  who,  by  refusing 
to  join  in  the  combat,  suspends  the  denouement  for  a  while, 
and  gives  Walter  new  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
heroism. 

The  dramatic  part  of  the  poem,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Aquitanian  and  the  Franks  are  confronting  each  other,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  beautiful.  The  description  of  the  combat  is 
done  with  ^reat  care,  and  varied  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity. 

In  regard  to  character,  Walter  is  a  hero,  who  has  nothing  m 
common  with  those  of  the  Nibelungen.  He  is  a  civilized  and 
Christian  hero,  who  to  the  strength  and  intrepidity  of  the  war- 
rior adds  nobleness  of  heart  and  numanity.  The  prayer  which 
he  utters,  while  kneeling  over  the  corpses  of  those  whom  he 
had  slain  in  self-defence,  is  truly  a  sublime  trait. 

The  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  likewise  contains  characters  of  a 
noble  ana  humane  description ;  but  these  characters  are  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  rest,  and  delineated  in  accordance  with  the 
qhivalric  manners  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  are,  in  short, 
such  as  then  actually  existed  or  were  imagined  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  not  so  with  Walter.  Whatever  he  says  or  does,  that  we 
admire  as  generous,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple expression  of  a  heroic  soul  developed  by  culture.  The 
ideas,  the  conventional  manners  of  chivalry  are  here  made  of 
no  account.  The  entire  poem  does  not  contain  a  single  allusion 
to  the  usages  of  chivalry. 

The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  the  love  of  Walter 
and  Hildegunde.  Everythmg  about  it  is  simple,  natural,  con- 
cise. The  two  lovers  prove  that  their  affection  is  a  genuine 
one.  They  barely  announce  it  in  few  words,  without  any  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  effort  to  add  passion  to  their  language. 
Walter  has  already  tne  air  of  the  master,  who  one  day  is  ex- 

Sected  to  command,  and  Hildegunde  that  of  the  spouse,  whose 
uty  it  will  be  to  obey.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  could 
be  said  to  have  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  gallantry  of 
chivalry. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
conclude  with  myself,  that  this  little  poem  of  Walter  was  really 
worth  reclaiming  for  the  literature  of  the .  south  of  Gauly  to 
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which  it  incontestably  belonge.  I  hare  conducted  this  yindi- 
cation  to  the  best  oi  mj  abUitj  and  without  any  hesitatioin. 
Hie  literature  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Italians,  which 
have  likewise  claimed  it  for  themselves,  are  too  rich  in  their 
own  productions  to  refuse  the  politeness  of  this  restitution** 


itt  bere  expended  coasdeiable  mgennitj  m  an  itteiji  to  y 
Provencal  ot%iB  for  the  pnmitiTe  poetkal  elememte,  frt»  wkkh  tke  XAtia  epopee 
vaa  ledscted  iito  the  form  in  whick  H  ban  cone  dovn  to  «..    Altko^gk  ! 
not  fail  to  notice  the  Ibct,  tbat  a  Gennaoic  origin  vaa  ■■rrtcd  b j  tbe  MTana  of 


oCber  ade  of  tbe  Rbine.  jet  be  baa  fkiled  to  addoee  tbeprooCi,  direct  and  co^|ectnml, 
non  wUcb  bin  Gersank  neifbbort  baaed  tbeir  claiaL  Tbe  aotbor  of  tbe  *^Cmmm 
Gdii**  (Perts*  **Mon.Germ.  Hist..**ToLii..p.  US).  Ekkardu  IV.  (flOiO).  itatca( 


It,  that  tbe  poetical  life  of  WmitkmiimM  manu  farhM  was  ccmpoaed  by  bis  pic<1cr<aw, 
Ekkardns  L  (f973).  wbo  is  represented  aa  baring  written  it  la  bis  jrontb,  wbfle  jet  at 
acbool,  and  from  the  dictation  of  bis  master;  and  that  be  himself,  at  tbe  request  of  Aii- 
bo,  the  arcbbisbop  of  Haintx,  corrected  tbe  barbarisms  and  7>nfflntc  pecnliaiilkn  sf 
fte  poem«  at  tbe  time  of  bis  resdence  in  tbe  arcbbisbop*8  city.  Hie  langnage  is  aa  f«l> 
lows:  After  ennmerating  scTcral  other  poetical  compoaitioaa  of  Ekkarana X,  soaw  off 
which  are  jet  extant,  be  adds,  **  ScrtptH  <f  m  seofc*  aiffrin  sMguir«,Tacinanter<iaiiemy 
qnia  in  aftetione  non  in  babitn  erat  pner,  cdam  fVaUkmrU  mmmmftrtU^  ffomm  Maj 
poailf,  Aribone  arcbiepiscopo  jobente,  pro  postt  <f  iisssr  aotfro  tmitaimm%  ;  bai 
enim  et  idSomata  ejos  xeotonem  adbne  alfectaotem  rrpente  latinnm  fieri  non 
Undo  male  docere  solent  discipnlos  semi>magistri.  dicentes :  Videte,  qfaomo 
sime  coram  Teatone  aliqno  protoqni  deceat,  et  eadem  serie  in  latinum  Terbn 
QaMdaetptio  Ekkdkmrimm  ta  open  Hh  mdkme  pmerum  frfdbt ;  sed  postea  non  sic ;  nt  ti 
Bdio  Cbarromannico  (i  e^  *  Landes  Carlomanni,*  which  was  another  poem  bj  Uw  aamn 
author)."  Pertz,  tbe  editor  of  Ekkard.  remarks  md  hatwL,  that  there  leems  to  be  scardj 
anj  room  for  donbting  that  the  poem  here  meant  is  tbe  celebrated  epos  of  Wallv  the 
Aqoitanian ;  especiall  j  when  it  ■  manifest  from  the  context  of  the  work  itsetf^  tM  Hi 


author  was  a  joimg  man,  a  monk«  and  a  Teuton,  as  appears,  1st,  frcm  the  r  nni  laanm 
of  the  poem :  idl  j.  from  certain  passages  derSred  from  the  rrgn/a  of  St.  Benedict ;  Sdly; 
from  tne  word  PmHmrt.  which  in  the  German  langnage  signifies  Hagen.  To  these  prMB 
Gerrinaa  adds — ttblj  (and  in  direct  opposition  to  what  our  antbor  baa  adrasccd  m  thii 


chapter),  that  the  character,  sentiments,  passions,  dcTeloped  in  tbe  action  of  the  ^ , 

are  of  the  primitiTe  Germanic  t  jpe.  eren  more  so  than  those  of  the  Nibehwen,  and  an 
remote  from  tbe  chiralric  lentimentalit  j  of  tbe  period  of  tbe  Cmsadea.  as  tonsTe  mishi 
the  earlier  editor,  Molter.  into  the  error  of  referring  ihe  poem  to  the  €th  centnrj  ef  osr 
cm  ('*  Geachichte  d.  dentscb.  I>ichtang,''ToLi.,  p.88-91).  Genrinns  aaserts  it  aa  prob- 
able, that  the  epoa  in  qnestion  wss  composed  between  the  years  930  and  HO  AJI.,  and 
that  it  waa  the  joint  production  of  tbe  two  monks  of  St.  Gallen  here  named,  i  e^  off 
Ekkard  L  and  of  kis  master;  that  tbe  substance  of  their  Latin  redaction  waa  either  dn- 
fired  from  a  German  poem,  in  the  bands  of  the  antbors,  or  communicated  to  them  bj  n 
German  minstrel ;  that  at  a  subsequent  date,  Gerald,  the  Italian,  ma  j  bare  done,  wmI 
Ekkard  lY.  reports  kimself  to  bare  undertahen  about  a  century  later,  L  e..  rmrndid 
and  tranacribcd  the  production  of  his  monastic  ancestors.  Ekkard  IV.  is  also  known  an 
the  Latin  translator  of  Batpert%  poetical  eulogy  or  ode  on  Rt.  Gallna ;  and  we  havn 
thna  direct  proof  of  bis  barmg  been  a  poet,  aa  well  as  a  writer  of  chronicles ;  hot  aa  t* 
whether  the  text  of  Walter,  now  in  our  possession,  is  the  one  redacted  by  him,  it  ia  im- 
paasible  to  decide.  For  further  information  on  thia  subject  I  must  rel^  to  Grimmt 
•*Lat.  Gedicbte  ana  d.  lOten  Jabrbundert,"  and  to  A.  Hejrde*8  article  in  Hanpt'a  Ss*. 
■chfift,  9. 150  Miq..  where  If.  Fauriers  position  on  this  point  is  examined  more  paitic«> 
larlj.  Maps  likewise  maintains  Walter  an  originaUj  German  epoa,  written  in  tbe  stjit 
aad  mcaaarc  of  the  Kibehncen,  sad  siAsequentl J  tuned  into  Latin.  Ha  finds  ptaafinf 
ftti  ecitnin  phrases  remindmg  us  of  psssagea  in  the  Heldcnbucb  and  other  poems  cf  tht 
oU  Tsntonietjpe.  See  his  extended  rcmnrha  in  the  **  AtAIt.  d.  GcaaBwh.  ^  ~ 
Gcnchkhtknada/  ^cL  ii.,  p.  9»»  afy-JBd, 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  mFLUENCB  OF  THE  ARABS. 

If  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  last  chapter  with  reference 
to  the  poem  of  Walter  be  true ;  if  this  work  is  really  what  it 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be,  an  inspiration  of  the  Aquitanian 
spirit,  tne  expression  of  a  GaJlo-Boman  opposition  to  the  con- 
quest and  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  then  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fferm  of  an  entire  class  of  Provencal  romances,  in  which 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  mistake  the  inspiration  and  the 
expression,  wnich  I  am  now  about  to  examine  more  especially. 

1  have  already  remarked,  and  I  shall  have  more  than  one 
occasion  tg  repeat  what  I  had  said,  that  amon^  the  events  which 
must  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
and  furnished  them  with  themes  for  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  rebellions  and  wars,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
dignitaries,  who  with  the  title  of  dukes,  marouises  and  counts, 
were  governing  the  provinces  of  the  Frankisn  monarchy,  suo- 
ceedea  at  last  in  converting  these  provinces  into  little  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  dignitaries 
were  men  of  distinguished  capabilities  and  of  great  energy  of 
character,  who  seismed  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  power  than  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  or  of  Charle- 
magne. Some  of  these  had  a  singular  and  tragical  fate,  as  for 
example,  Bernard,  the  famous  Duke  of  Septimania,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Charles  the  Bald,  of  whom  he  was  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  son.  Others,  like  the  no  less  famous  Gerard 
de  Boussillon,  kept  up  an  adventurous  warfare  a^nst  their 
kings,  in  which,  victorious  and  vanquished  in  their  turn,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  greatest  diversity  of  fortune.  The 
majority  of  these  revolting  cnieftains  were  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  monarcny ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  sustained  them  willingly 
in  their  attempts  to  make  them  independent  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Aquitania  and  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
South,  which,  having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Carlovingians,  were  also  tiie  fixit  to  shake  it  off. 
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The  tentatives,  the  conquests  and  the  misadventures  of  these 
military  leaders,  although  they  offered  little  that  miffht  be 
called  remarkable  or  heroic,  were  still  calculated  to  fumisn,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  actually  did  furnish  noble  arguments 
for  the  nascent  epopee  of  southern  Gaul. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  popular  subjects, 
adopted  by  this  fruitful  branch  of  mediaeval  poetry,  were  derived 
from  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  history  of  these  wars.* 

The  Arabs,  already  masters  of  Spain,  made  their  first  descent 
upon  Septimania  in  715.  In  1019  they  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  Narbonne,  and  this  is  their  last  invasion  of 
the  soil  of  Gaul  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Between  these 
two  expeditions  there  is  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Spain,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other.  This  long  struggle  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  periods. 

From  715  to  732,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  duty 
of  combating  Islamism  and  the  Arabs,  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe,  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the  soutii  of  Gaul, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  Aquitanians,  who  were  then 
already  independent  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  Under  the  con- 
duct of  their  brave  duke  Eudes,  they  gained  several  important 
victories  over  the  enemv,  whom  they  repulsed  several  times 
from  Aquitania,  until  m  the  year  732,  Abderrahman  (the 
famous  Abderame  of  the  chronicles),  defeated  Eudes  at  the 
walls  of  Bordeaux,  and  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  entire 
south  of  Gaul. 

From  this  date  to  778,  the  Franks,  first  under  the  command 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Charlemagne, 
continued  in  their  turn  the  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans. 
During  this  second  period  of  the  war  Charles  Martel  expelled  the 
Arabs  from  Provence,  and  also  deprived  them  of  Septimania, 
which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Goths.  Charlemagne  un- 
dertook his  famous  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro ;  but, 
defeated  at  Saragossa,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  lost  the 
flower  of  his  array  at  Eoncesvalles.  In  778  Charlema^e  created 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  which  was  of  more  extensive  dimen- 
sions than  had  been  the  independent  duchy  of  that  name.  At 
that  time  the  Gallo-Romans  of  the  south,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aquitanians,  again  undertook  the  task  of  combating  the 
Mussumians ;   but  the  war  was  henceforth  carried  on  imder 

•  Compara  Mioliftiid,  "  Histoire  des  Croisadet,"  and  Beiiurad'i  **  InTMiooi  dea  Sar- 
rasina  en  Fimnee,  SaToip,  La  Baiaae,'*  etc.— %£tf. 
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leaders  of  the  Frankish  race.  These  leaders  are  the  first  who 
reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  number  of  cantons  and  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  established  new  Christian  settle- 
ments there. 

When  the  provinces  of  the  South  had  at  length  detached 
themselves  definitively  from  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the 
chiefs  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  continued  the  war 
against  the  Arabs,  but  rather  from  a  religious  zeal,  or  f  «om  the 
commencement  of  a  chivalric  impulse,  uian  from  any  further 
necessity  of  self-defence.  Those  Moors  and  Saracens,  at  first  so 
terrible,  were  then  no  longer  feared.  The  reign  of  the  Ommi- 
ades  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  countrv  was  on  the  point  of 
relapsing  into  the  same  state  of  anarchy,  n'om  which  the  chiefs 
of  this  ^orious  dynasty  had  rescued  it. 

We  perceive  from  this  brief  outline,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  during  which  Charles  Martel,  at  the  head  of  his 
Franks,  conducted  the  war  against  the  Arabs  in  person,  this 
war  was  always  maintained  bjr  the  Gallo-Romans  of  the  south, 
by  the  Aquitanians,  the  Septimanians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence.  As  the  natural  allies  of  the  Spaniards  of  Gallicia 
and  of  the  Asturias,  these  nations  fulfilled,  in  common  with  the 
latter,  the  special  task  of  repelling  the  efforts  which  the  Arabs 
successively  made,  first  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  subsequentlv  to  maintain  their  power  in  Spain. 

In  this  struggle  nothing  was  wantmg  that  could  develop  and 
ennoble  the  poetic  instinct,  then  already  awakened  in  the 
south  of  Gaul.  Everything  there  conspired  to  elevate  its  im- 
portance. The  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  that  of  glory,  the 
abrupt  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  striking  or  unex- 
pected incidents  of  war,  which  in  an  age  of  faith,  of  ignorance 
and  of  simplicity  were  readily  adoptel  as  miracles ;  nay,  even 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  countries,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  which  were  the  habitual  theatre  of  this  war,  all  contri- 
buted to  spread  a  certain  special  interest,  a  certain  poeti- 
cal refulgence. 

Equal  to  the  Christians  in  point  of  bravery,  the  Arabs  were 
far  in  advance  of  them  in  civilization ;  and  it  was  incontestably 
from  them,  that  the  former,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  derived 
the  first  examples  of  heroism,  of  humanity,  of  generosity  toward 
the  enemy — ^in  short,  of  something  chiviJiic,  though  long  before 
chivalry  had  received  its  name  and  its  consecrated  for- 
mulas. * 

*  On  the  infloenee  of  the  Sftraceni  upon  the  ehivilrj  Mid  evlture  of  the  West,  com- 
pare Von  Hanmer-PwMtaU'e  ^'LitteraWgeschichte  der  Araber,"  toL  Ist,  D.zc.-xcy., 
and Tol.  6th,  p.  3 ;  layiiie,  *' Darch den  V^rkehr  der  Kreozfahrer  mit  den  Sjrem nnd 
JBgrptern,  and  den  der  ehristUohen  Spanier  mit  den  Arabem  and  Kanren  ging  arar 
hiiolie  Wiiaanaohafl  wad  Poeaie  in  daa  mittlclM  Frankreich  nnd  Stofliea  tlber,  nnd  die 
gothlieha  Baoknmt  waid  dareh  die  laraoeBbehe  Teredelt"— ^£|{. 
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In  spite  of  the  repugnance,  which  the  Gallo-BomaDB  of  the 
South  did  not  cease  to  cherish  toward  the  Franks,  as  long  •■ 
they  could  only  see  in  them  their  conquerors  and  masteifl^ 
these  nations  nevertheless  loved  those  valiant  chie&  of  Mm 
Frankish  race,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  oonteBt 
against  the  Saracens.  They  regarded  them  as  their  own  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  frankly  expressed  their  admiration  for  ex- 

Eloitsynwhich  were  achieved  K)r  their  own  benefit  and  at  their 
ead. 

Several  of  these  chiefs  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
in  history,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  so  much  popularity 
and  ^clat  as  Duke  William,  sumamed  the  Pious.  Charlema|^e 
commissioned  him,  in  780,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Aquitania,  at  a  moment  when  this  kingdom  was  men- 
aced by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  seconded 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Vascones.  From  this  moment  to 
the  time  when  he  retired  as  a  monk  to  a  deserted  region  of 
the  Cevcnnes,  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  Christians 
against  the  infidels,  and  his  valor  was  crowned  with  glory  even 
on  those  occasions  on  which  he  was  defeated. 

These  different  wars,  I  mean  those,  which  were  wa^ed  be- 
tween the  kings  and  their  revolting  officers,  as  well  as  tnose  of 
the  Arabs  agamst  the  Christians,  were  eminently  poetical.  They 
were  in  fact  poetry  already  made,  and  even  tne  simplest  or 
crudest  expression  of  it  was  already  enough  to  accomplish  some 
object,  to  perpetuate  some  event.  That  there  existed  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  at  an  early  date,  poetical  compositions  on 
these  wars,  written  with  a  view  to  delineate  their  prmcipal  inci- 
dents, this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt.  But  we  are  not 
now  in  possession  of  any  of  these  verses ;  we  have  not  even  a 
specimen  left  us,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  even  a 
conception  of  them. 

Judging,  however,  by  way  of  analogy  from  what  we  know 
concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
other  times  and  in  other  countries,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
poetical  pieces  in  question  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  anything 
more  than  popular  songs,  the  subject  of  each  of  which  was  not 
a  complicated  series  of  events,  but  a  single  isolated  event, 
and  which  were  all  destined  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  and  in 

fmblic  places,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  hearers  from  the 
ower  classes  of  society.  The  very  destinaty)n  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  excluded  necessarily  all  long-winded  compositions,  and 
even  those  of  moderate  extent 

These  songs,  preserved  b^  tradition  and  successively  aug- 
mented by  new  accessories,  in  which  the  historical  ingredients 
were  mcHre  and  more  supplanted  by  the  marvellous,  were  gra- 
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dually  merged  into  those  primitive  epopees  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, some  of  them  relating  to  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  and 
others  to  those  of  the  dukes  in  rebellion  against  their  kings,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  hereaft;er.  All  that  I  can  do 
here,  is  to  indicate  their  primordial  germ. 

And  it  is  not  only  on  arguments  of  general  probability,  that 
I  rely  in  attributing  such  an  origin  to  these  epopees.  Definite 
facts  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  deserve 
to  become  known,  not  as  of  any  importance  in  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  a  general  fact  of  great 
moment  in  the  history  of  poetry. 

There  is  still  extant  a  manuscript  of  a  French  romance,  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  at  some  length  hereafter,  concerning 
which,  however,  it  is  proper,  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  at 
present.  This  romance,  entitled  GuiUaume  au  court  nez^  {wu 
comef)  or  William  with  the  short  nose,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind,  and  one  of  those,  the  history  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  investigate.  The  William,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  this  poem,  is  the  same  Duke  William,  sur- 
named  the  Pious,  whom  I  have  characterized  above  as  the 
Christian  chief,  that  had  won  the  greatest  distinction  and  fame 
in  the  wars  of  the  Aquitanians  against  the  Arabs.  The  work 
is  of  enormous  extent.  Of  all  the  poems  of  the  West,  this  is, 
as  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  the  one,  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  Hindu  epopee.  It  contains 
scarcely  less  than  eighty  thousand  verses. 

This  poem  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  final  amplifica- 
tion, made  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  one  and  tne  same  subject,  which  had  already  been  augmented 
several  times  in  succession,  and  which,  in  its  original  form,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  small  number  of  popular  songs,  composed  in 
the  South,  on  the  very  spots  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
glory  and  piety  of  the  hero.  And  this  is  precisely  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  anonymous  biographer  of  William,  who  in  ex- 
press terms,  though  somewhat  paraphrastically,  says  the  same 
thing. 

"  Where  can  you  find,"  says  he,  "  a  dance  among  the  young, 
an  assembly  of  people  or  of  men-at-arms  and  nobles,  on  the  eve 
of  a  saint's  day,  where  one  may  not  hear  them  singing  sweetly 
and  in  well-modulated  words  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
William,  of  the  glqry  he  achieved  in  the  service  of  Emperor 

*  OMiammt  ok  eomt  ncs  is  one  of  the  lo-caUed  eloRMii  d»  fnfef,  and  the  work  of 
the  TVomidrw  of  the  north  of  Frmnce.  Thie  immenie  epoe  contm  of  eighteen  dronolcf 
or  grand  dlTidonc,  of  which  at  the  tfane,  when  Faoriel  wrote,  only  one  had  heen  pnb- 
liahed.  The  real  ki  aHU  In  MBS.,  in  the  dllibrent  llhrariea  of  Europe.  An  aocomit  cf 
this  work,  from  tiie  pen  of  K.  Faoriel  himae^ki  contained  in  the  xzud.  toL  of  the  "Hit* 
toire  ItttdraJra  d«  l»  FkMoa,"  p.  4SU61.-^ 
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Charles,  of  the  victories  he  won  over  the  infidels,  of  all  that  ha 
safiered  at  their  hands,  of  all  that  he  repaid  them  !"* 

It  was  impossible  to  attest  in  plainer  terms  the  existence  and 
the  popularity  of  the  primitive  songs,  of  which  the  expMts  of 
William  were  the  subject.  In  regard  to  the  epoch,  however,  to 
which  this  testimony  and  consequently  the  songs  under  con- 
sideration are  to  be  referred,  the  question  is  far  more  doubt- 
ful. In  the  opinion  of  Mabillon,  toe  biography,  from  which 
this  passage  is  derived,  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  this 
opinion  is  quite  tenable.  But  what  is  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that 
the  life  in  question  is  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century ;  mere- 
fore  the  songs,  to  which  it  refers  must  belong  to  the  tenth,  at 
least,  and  there  is  every  indication,  that  at  that  remote  epoch 
these  songs  contained  already  the  germs  of  all,  that  was  after- 
ward developed  and  paraphrased  in  the  romances. 

There  is  no  one,  but  what  has  either  read  or  heard  of  the 
celebrated  chronicle,  attributed  to  Turpin.  It  is  a  Latin  narra- 
tive of  Charlemagne's  great  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro  and  incorrectly  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  uie  arch- 
bishop of  Sheims,  who  died  in  800,  fourteen  years  before 
Charlemagne.  It  is  not  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  its  author  is 
unknown.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  monk.  The 
work  is  not  a  long  one  ;  it  has  less  than  eighty  pages ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  scrape  together  a  greater  amount  of  enor- 
mous falsehoods  and  platitudes,  than  tnose  contained  in  this 
small  number  of  sheets.  Nevertheless  it  includes,  and  is  con- 
nected with,  some  curious  data  relating  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  Middle  Age. 

It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  the  proof,  that  before  the  epoch, 
at  which  it  was  composed!,  a  species  of  popular  epic  songs  like 
those,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  was  in  circulation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Chapter  XI.  presents  us  with  a  censua 
of  the  forces,  with  which  Charlemagne  made  his  descent  on 
Spain  and  of  the  different  chiefs  by  whom  these  forces  were 
commanded.  Among  these  chiefs  there  is  one  named  Hoel, 
count  of  Nantes,  with  reference  to  whom  the  author  adds: 
"^  There  is  a  song  about  this  count,  which  is  still  heard  sung  in 
our  day,  and  in  which  it  is  said,  ^at  he  accomplished  wonaers 
without  number."!    A  circumstance  like  this  is,  by  its  very 

*  Qaf  ehori  JoTennm,  qal  conyentna  popolomm,  pnecipae  mnitam  ao  iiobfliaiiiTirorBm ; 
quB  Tigilis  iftnctonun  dalce  non  resonAiit  et  modalatii  Tociboi  decantant,  qnalii  tt 
qoantiii  faeril  (Wilhelmof  dux),  qnam  gloriose  lob  Carolo  glorioao  miUtoTit}  qBAm  for- 


dicM,  qi 
■omewhat  enrioiit  to  notiee,  in  tlia  eniuiiacftliaii  of  tkMe  loroei^  ttai  IbartatnUo.  pi*- 
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nature,  too  indiffereDt  or  insignificant,  to  be  either  a  fiction  or  a 
lie.  I  now  proceed,  while  speaking  of  this  chronicle,  to  add 
some  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  same  fact 

Jouffroj.  a  monk  of  Saint  Martial,  and  prior  of  Yigeois  in 
Limousin,  nas  left  us  a  yery  curious  chronicle,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  history  of  his  age  and  country,  and  eyen  to  that 
of  the  Middle  Age  in  general.*  Being  desirous  of  reading 
the  pretended  work  of  Turpin,  which  every  one  then  took  in 
earnest  and  as  a  veritable  histoiy.  he  sent  to  Spain  for  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  received  and  cherished  as  an  invaluable  treasure. 
The  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Martial  begins  as  follows :  ^'  I  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  history  of  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  the  invincible  King  Charles  and  of  the  illustrious  Count  Ko- 
land's  exploits  in  Spam.  I  have  corrected  them  most  carefully 
and  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  of  them.  I  was  induced  to  do 
so  from  the  consiaeration,  that  we  have  thus  far  known  nothing 
of  these  events,  except  what  we  could  learn  from  the  chansons 
of  the  Jongleurs." 

These  songs  of  the  Jongleurs,  which  the  prior  of  Yigeois  found 
so  incomplete,  comparea  with  the  history  of  Turpin,  although 
itself  very  short,  could  only  have  been  songs  of  the  same  ae- 
scription  with  those  I  have  already  noticed,  that  is  to  say,  still 
shorter  and  more  concise,  than  the  famous  history,  probably 
equally  false,  but  more  amusing  and  more  poetical. 

I  shall  now  go  a  little  further  and  hazard  a  conjecture,  which, 
I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  and  to  be 
extremely  probable.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  pretended  cho- 
nicle  of  Turpin  as  a  sort  of  interpolation  and  monkish  amplifi- 
cation, in  bad  Latin,  of  certain  popular  ballads  in  the  vulgar 
idiom  on  Charlemagne's  descent  on  Spain.  After  having  once 
found  their  way  into  the  body  of  the  insipid  chronicle,  the 
majority  of  these  songs,  the  baa  and  the  indififerent  both,  must 
easily  have  become  confounded  with  it ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  distingubh  them  now  on  a  ground,  with  which  by  their 
platitude  and  falsity  they  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of  harmony. 
But  we  also  find  nere  and  there  in  this  same  chronicle  some 
isolated  traits,  some  passages,  which,  however  much  altered  we 
may  suppose  them,  still  bear  the  imprint  of  a  certain  enthusiastic 
and  savage  poetry,  by  which  they  stand  out  in  prominent  relief 
from^  the  monkish  paraphrase,  by  which  they  are  enveloped, 
and  in  which  they  are  in  a  measure  lost. 


•  Thii  ehrwilefe  Is  fm\aA^  te  Lftbbsw,  Bibllatlieoa  Liteomm  M MmsoriptonmL  toL 
|L,p.l8t.  Poitloai«rilBftf ilMb«foiiBateBo«qMl'iBMaeadMHbkori0iiidM 
OmIm  «i  dt  k  FkMM,  v«L  z.,  zL,  tad  ziL-JBil. 
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Such  appears  to  me  to  be,  amonj^  others,  the  passa^,  in 
which  the  fast  moments  and  the  death  of  Eoland  are  depicted. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  it.  It  is,  however,  first 
necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  render  the  situation  of  the  hero 
intelli^ble,  that  Charlemagne  has  repassed  the  P^enees  and 
finds  himself  already  in  the  plains  of  Gasconj,  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army.  Twenty  thousand  Christians,  who  had  remained 
behind,  have  been  exterminated  at  Roncesvalles,  with  the  excep- 
of  a  hundred,  who  fied  to  the  woods  for  refuge.  Boland  rallies 
them  again  by  means  of  his  famous  ivory  horn  and  plunges  a 
second  time  into  the  midst  of  the  Saracens,  of  whom  he  slays  a 
large  number.  King  Marsile  among  others.  But  in  this  second 
encounter  the  hundred  Christians,  who  had  survived  the  first 
carnage,  all  perish,  with  the  exception  of  Boland  and  three  or 
four  others,  who  again  disperse  mto  the  woods.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  translate,  imitating  the  ancient  style  of  the  chronicle,* 
as  far  as  my  desire  to  remain  intelligible  will  permit  me : 

^^  Charles  had  already  passed  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  and 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  had  passed  behind  him. 
THien  Boland,  breathless  for  having  fought  so  long,  covered  all 
over  with  bruises  from  the  stones  that  had  been  hurled  at 
him,  and  wounded  in  four  places  by  the  lances  of  his  enemies, 
retires  from  the  scene  of  combat,  lamenting  beyond  all  measure 
over  the  death  of  so  many  Christians  and  of  so  many  valiant 
men.  Passing  on  through  the  woods  and  by-paths,  he  reaches 
at  last  the  foot  of  mount  Cezere.  There  he  dismounts  his  horse 
and  throws  himself  down  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
mass  of  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  of  the  finest  grass,  above 
the  valley  of  Boncesvalles.  He  had  Durandaij  his  trustv  sword, 
of  marvellous  lustre  and  keenness,  hanging  bv  his  siae.  He 
drew  it  from  its  sheath,  and  holding  it  up  beK>re  his  eyes,  he 
began  to  weep  saving :  *  O,  my  fair,  my  trusty  and  beloved 
sword !  In  whose  nands  art  thou  now  going  to  fall  ?  Who  will 
become  thy  master  ?  Ah  1  Well  may  he  call  himself  a  lucky 
man,  he  who  shall  find  thee !  He  could  not  but  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies  in  battle,  for  the  least  wound  made  by  thee  is 
mortal.  Oh  what  a  pity,  wert  tliou  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
an  un^Uant  man !  But  how  much  greater  the  misfortune,  if 
thou  snouldst  fall  into  the  power  of  a  Saracen !'  And  thereupon 
he  began  to  dread,  lest  Durandal  might  be  found  by  an  infidel, 
and  he  wanted  to  break  it  before  dying.  He  struck  three  blows 

*  Tut  pMMge  if  found  in  chapter  ndi.  of  the  chronicle  attributed  to  Tnrpin,  of  which 
I  add  here  a  lentence  or  two,  aa  a  epecimen  of  the  style  :  **  Carolos  rero  cnm  soia  ex- 
ereltlbiia  Jam  montia  fkatigia  lAaaaierat,  et  qua  post  tergnm  fMta  Aierant,  ignorabat. 
Tone  BolMidaa,  tanto  beUo  fstigatoa,  de  nece  Chnstlanomm  et  tantomm  Firomm  dolens, 
8araAenoniHletilMaBMi(niB  etpercasskNifbQa  acoepHaafllictoi,  aaqoe  ad  pedem  portaom 
Cioera  per  MAon  mIh  peiTtBit,  M  Ibi  iib  aiboie«gaadhMi  Jozta  lu^ 
qui  IM  eiMtH  anAla  prm  optlmo  ipp«  IU»Bei«TUlim,  cq^ 
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against  the  rock,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  him,  and  the  rock 
was  cloven  in  two  from  top  to  loot,  and  yet  the  sword  was  left 
entire.'' 

If  this  fragment  can  be  regarded,  as  seems  probable  to  me, 
as  a  relic,  more  or  less  mutilated,  or  at  any  rate  a  reflex  of  some 
one  of  those  ancient  jongleur-ballads  on  the  wars  between  the 
Arabs  and  tiie  Christians  of  Gaul,  it  proves  something  more  than 
the  existence  of  songs  of  this  kind  at  a  very  remote  period ;  it 
also  proves  Uiat  the  wars  in  Question  had  something  about  them 
fliat  was  poetical  and  favoraole  to  poetic  inspiration. 

By  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  singular  chronicle  of  Tur- 
pin,  I  lliink  1  could  find,  scattered  here  and  there,  additional 
traces  of  a  popular  poetry,  which  must  have  been  anterior  to 
its  composition.  But  this  attempt  might  easily  become  too 
circumstantial  and  arbitrary.  I  shall  therefore  abandon  it,  and 
prefer  to  search  in  other  cnronicles,  more  ancient,  of  a  ^aver 
tone,  and  really  historical  in  their  conception,  for  surer  ana  more 
striking  proofs  of  the  sort  of  influence,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
Arab,  over  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Between  the  years  791  and  795,  that  people  made  several 
grand  incursions  into  Septimania.  The  innabitants  fled  in 
great  consternation  from  every  part  of  the  lower  country,  with 
whatever  of  their  goods  and  chattels  they  could  carry  with 
them,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains.     A  band  of  these  fu- 

a'tives  traversed  several  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  until  at  last 
ey  arrived  in  a  sequestered  valley  by  the  name  of  Oonoues, 
not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  torrent  of  I>or- 
duu.  At  the  head  of  this  band,  there  was  a  chief  called  Datus 
or  Dado,  who,  in  801  or  802,  founded  a  chapel  there,  which 
some  years  after  was  destined  to  become  the  monastery  of  Oon- 
ques,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  southern  country, 
and  one  concerning  which  I  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
speak  again.    Thus  far  everything  is  historical  and  extremely 

Jrobable.  But  when  we  come  to  read  the  motives  from  whicn 
^atus  is  alleged  to  have  built  the  chapel,  the  poetry  and  fic- 
tion already  oegin  to  appear,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  can  do  no; 
thing  more  than  translate  and  quote  by  way  of  extracts. 

The  Saracens  having  made  an  invasion  into  Bouergue,  Datus 
with  his  companions  took  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  to  repulse  the  infidels.  But  scarcely 
had  he  left  Gonques  benind  him,  when  a  detachment  of  Sara- 
cens penetrated  there  and  carried  off  everything,  men,  women, 
children  and  chattels.  Meanwhile  the  army,  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  was  at  last  driven  out  of  Bouergue,  and  the  Christ- 
ians, who  had  taken  up  arms  against  it,  all  returned  to  their 
respective  homeSi  those  of  Oonques  included  among  the  rest 
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But  what  was  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Datos  and  his  com- 
rades, when,  on  returning  to  their  firesides,  they  found  that  the 
Saracens  had  left  them  nothing !  They  had  made  prisoners  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  was  the  aged  mother  of 
Datus,  his  sole  companion,  his  only  consolation. 

Transported  with  rage  and  despair,  Datus,  at  the  head  of  his 
companions,  bereaved  and  furious  like  himself,  sets  out  at  once 
in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  He  follows  their  trail  for  some  time, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  Join  them  in  the  open  field ;  they  have 
already  retired  into  a  fortified  castle,  where  they  had  deposited 
their  booty  in  safety.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  take  the  place ; 
but  it  is  strong  and  well  guarded,  and  the  assailants,  too  few  in 
number,  are  soon  repulsed. 

Datus,  their  chiet,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
them  by  his  valor,  the  brilliancy  of  his  armor  and  the 
choice  beauty  of  his  horse,  which  was  superbly  saddled  and 
caparisoned.  A  Moor,  who  has  eyed  him  m>m  the  height  of  a 
turret,  accosts  him  with  the  following  words :  "  Tell  me,  young 
and  fair  Christian,  what  has  brought  thee  hither  f  Hast  thou 
come  to  search  for,  hast  thou  come  to  ransom  thy  mother  f 
Thou  canst  easily  do  so,  if  thou  pleasest.  Give  me  thy  fine 
charger,  saddled  and  caparisoned  as  he  is,  and  thy  mother  shall 
be  returned  with  all  the  spoils  that  we  have  earned  away  from 
thee.  But,  if  thou  refiisest,  thou  shalt  see  thy  mother  welter- 
ing in  her  blood  before  thee."  * 

Datus  did  not  credit  the  proposition,  nor  the  serious  menace, 
or  perhaps  he  regarded  them  as  an  insult.  However  that  may 
be,  he  retorted  with  the  mad  reply :  "  Do  what  thou  pleasest 
with  my  mother,  perfidious  Moor !  I  care  naught  for  thy  me- 
nace !  But  this  horse,  which  moves  thy  envy,  this  fair  horse 
never  shall  be  thine ;  thou  art  not  worthy  to  touch  its  bridle."  f 

Thereupon  the  Moor  disappeared,  but  he  instantly  came  for- 
ward again,  leading  the  mother  of  Datus  on  the  rampart 
There  the  infuriated  enemy,  after  having  first  cut  off  the  two 
mammse  of  the  aged  lady,  struck  off  her  head  and  hurled  it  at 
patus,  exclaiming :  Very  well,  then,  keep  thy  fine  charger  and 
receive  thy  mother  without  a  ransom ;  there,  take  her  1"     TK- 

*  "  Dftte  Mgaz,  nofltras  modo  que  rea  vezH  td  urces 
Te  ■otiosque  toot,  dioito,  numqae  precor. 
8i  modo,  quo  resides,  tan  pro  manere  nobis 
Dedere  maris  eqoiim,  qao  faleratos  abis, 
Nunc  Ubi  mater  eat  sospes,  sen  cetera  preda ; 
Sin  antem,  ante  ocolos  ninera  matris  habes.'* 

Ub.  i.,  y.  236-140.-^4. 

t  "  Pimsra  matris  sffe  ;  neo  mihl  cora  satis ; 

Kam  anem  poscis  eooom,  non  anqaam  dedere  dignor ; 
•ImproM,  band  eqnidem  ad  tna  frena  decet" 

V.  liUlAS—AI. 
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tas,  seized  with  horror  at  this  sight  and  at  the  language  of  hia 
antagonist,  runs  up  and  down  the  field  with  the  most  frantic 
agitation,  now  weeping  and  then  screaming,  like  one  out  of  his 
senses.  He  passes  several  days  in  this  frenzied  condition,  and 
recovers  from  it  only  to  fall  into  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
depression.  It  was  then,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  penitence,  and  that  he 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  hermitage,  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  monastery  of  Oonqnes.* 

This  narrative,  with  all  these  circumstances  and  details,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  bio^phy  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  written  in  La- 
tin verse  by  an  Aquitanian  monk,  known  under  the  name  of 
Ermoldus  Nigdlus.t  The  work  is  a  very  curious  one,  and 
although  composed  in  verse,  is  still  seriously  and  strictly  histo- 
rical. It  is  not  necessary  hero  to  examine,  from  what  sources 
Ermoldus  may  have  derived  this  narrative,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  himself  invent.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
source,  it  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  fable. 

At  the  epoch,  at  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  Arabs  did  not  push  their  expeditions  beyond  Carcas- 
sone,  where  they  only  stopped  to  plunder  and  to  devastate  tibe 
country.  They  did  not  aavance  tiiis  time  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Bouergue,  where  they  never  had  any  military  establish^ 
ment  or  fortress.  The  poetic  fiction  manifests  itself  m  all  these 
details  of  the  adventure,  and  it  manifests  itself  with  consider- 
able originality  and  force.  A  fiction,  like  this,  is  an  additional 
fact  to  prove,  how  profoundly  the  imaginations  of  the  south 
were  affected  by  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs,  and  how  much 
they  were  disposed  to  connect  the  marvellous  and  the  poetical, 
to  which  they  aspired,  with  the  existence  and  the  influence  of 
these  dreaded  and  admired  enemies. 

This  adventure  of  Datus  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a 
popular  song,  not  even  of  one  of  the  shortest,  so  that  we  have 
not  thus  far  encountered,  in  the  period  now  imder  considerar 
tion,  any  vestige  of  a  poetic  composition  of  some  len^h  and  of 
anything  like  a  complicated  invention.    But  toward  the  close 

•  **  OmnibiiB  ttmiBsis,  tiimptifl  melioribiM  aimiA, 

IncoU  mox  heremi  coepit  ioease  prios. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Turn  rex  et  Datns  prioio  ftmdamiuft  Cooeit 
Infigant,  monarchk  cMtni  ftitora  parant." 

Id.  ▼.  263-fe4  and  US-Mi.— JFil. 

t  He  waa  one  oftbe  intimate  frienda  and  flatterer*  of  Pepin,  the  king  of  AqnitaniA. 
Aocoaed  of  an  attempt  at  treaaon  againtt  the  emperor,  he  waa  baniBfaed  to  Btrf  sbonrg, 
where,  in  826,  for  the  lake  of  obtaining  hia  pardon,  he  undertook  to  celebrate  the  ex- 
ploita  of  Lonia  in  an  epos  of  fonr  book£  Thia  being  inetfectual,  he  oompoeed  two  ela- 
giea  to  Pepin,  in  whloii  he  invokea  the  latter  to  dennd  hia  innocence  and  to  oommiM- 
rate  hia  onhappy  lot  AU  theaa  piecea  ma/  be  foond  in  Parts,  **  Monnm.  Qer.  Hiat.," 
▼oL  iL,  p.  IS4 14%.    "" 
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of  the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleyenth, 
I  find  certain  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  work,  to  which,  were 
it  not  in  verse,  the  name  of  romance  or  novel  in  the  modem 
and  even  quite  modem  sense  of  the  term,  might  properly  be  ap» 
plied ;  for  it  would  then  be  a  historical  romance.  But,  ro- 
mance or  poem,  the  composition  in  question  relates  principaUj 
to  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  the  remarks,  which  I  shall  have  to 
make  upon  it,  will  confirm  what  I  have  already  said  respecting 
the  indications  of  a  literary  infinence,  which  the  latter  exerted 
upon  the  south  of  France.  J&xxt  before  broaching  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  dij^'ession  of  some  length,  for  which  I 
now  ask  Uie  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  eleventh  centuries,  there  lived  at  Anders  a  priest  by  the 
name  of  Bemiu^,  who  was  at  the  head  of  me  Episcopal  cnurch 
of  that  city.  This  priest,  it  appears,  had  a  great  devotion  for 
Saint  Fides,  the  virgin  martyr,  the  object  of  special  veneration 
in  the  city  of  Agen  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  South. 
Having  repaired  to  Chartres,  about  the  year  1010,  he  massed 
some  time  there,  during  which  he  frequently  visited  a  cnapel| 
situated  outside  the  walls  of  that  city  ana  dedicated  to  his 
favorite  saint.  He  there  had  often  occasion  to  converse  with 
Fulbert,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  who  had  many  things  to  say 
about  the  miracles  daily  wrought  by  Saint  Fides  at  the 
monastery  of  Conques,  of  which  she  was  the  patroness.  These 
miracles  were  then  creating  a  great  deal  or  excitement,  and 
surpassing  the  miracles  wrought  here  and  there  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  such  an  extent,  that  Bernard  himself  hesitated 
to  believe  them.  When  the  renown  of  these  miracles,  however, 
continued  unabated,  Bernard  commenced  to  be  tormented  with 
doubts.  He  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  matter,  and 
to  assure  himself  by  personal  examination  of  whatever  there 
was  exaggerated  or  false  in  the  reports  he  had  heard  upon  the 
subject.  He  accordingly  made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  on  a  pU- 
grimage  to  Conques,  m  the  rugged  mountains  01  Bouergue. 
This  monastery  is  the  same  as  the  one  already  known  to  us 
from  the  very  poetical  legend  respecting  its  foundation,  which 
I  have  given  above,  ana  with  which  the  immediate  sequel 
stands  in  admirable  correspondence. 

Various  obstacles  at  first  opposed  the  accomplishment  of 
Bernard's  vow,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  commence  his 
journey,  to  his  infinite  delight,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Conc^ues.  No  sooner  was  he  on  the  spot,  than  he  began  to 
inquire  about  the  miracles  of  Saint  Fides;  and  he  at  once 
became  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  them,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  surprising,  and  well  authenticated,  too,  undoubtedly,  for 
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he  no  longer  exhibited  the  Blightest  difficulty  about  believing 
them. 

He  wrote  an  account  of  twenty-two  of  these  miracles  on  the 
spots  on  which  they  had  been  wrought,  and  dedicated  this 
account  to  Fulbert,  the  bishop  of  Chartres.  The  exact  date  of 
this  performance  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  com- 

Sosed  before  1026,  which  was  the  year  in  which  the  bishop 
ied.* 

These  twenty-two  miracles  constitute  as  many  histories,  the 
majority  of  which  are  trivial  enough,  and  such  as  Bernard 
might  imquestionably  have  heard  in  great  abundance  at  Con- 
ques  or  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  greater  part  of  these  histo- 
ries he  gives  as  coming  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  persons 
who  had  experienced  them,  or  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
either  ocular  or  at  any  rate  contemporary,  and  he  represents 
himself  as  having  been  in  a  situation  to  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  related.  Finally,  he  declares  to  have  abridged 
them  all  considerably,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  he 
affirms  to  have  written  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  himself, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  alteration  or  curtailment. 

This  history,  the  only  one  which  he  gives  entire,  is  the  first 
of  the  collection,  and  although  it  is  very  insipid,  I  am  still 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  because  it  probably  will 
furmsh  us  the  key  to  several  others,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  one 
to  which  I  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  tne  reader. 

Bernard,  in  the  first  place,  mentions  in  his  account  a  priest 
of  Bhodez  or  its  neighborhood,  by  the  name  of  Gerard,  whom 
he  represents  as  stiu  living  at  the  time  he  wrote.  This  priest 
had  with  him  at  his  house  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wibert 
or  Guibert,  who  was  his  nephew  or  god-son,  and  who  acted  as 
his  agent  or  steward.  Guibert  being  desirous,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  pav  a  visit  to  Saint  Fides, 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  or  the  romieUy  as  it  was  then 
called  in  that  country,  and  piously  directed  his  footsteps  toward 
Conques.  While  on  his  way,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
his  godfather,  Gerard,  who,  for  reasons  not  mentioned  in  the 
story,  was  extremely  enra^Kl  to  find  the  young  man  in  a  pil- 
grim's habit  on  his  way  to  Conques.  Assisted  by  two  or  three  of 
nis  companions,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  unfortunate  Wibert, 
and  after  having  deprived  him  ot  both  his  eyes,  threw  him 
bleeding  upon  the  j^round.  But  Saint  Fides  was  not  going  to 
suffer  one  of  her  faithful  servants  to  be  maltreated  in  this  man- 

•  This  acooimt  it  published  in  BoUand^s  '*  Acta  Ssnciomm,"  Octob.  torn.  iiL  p.  SOO,  sqq. 
under  the  title  of  **lflneiila  8.  Pidis  (L  t,  Fidei),  aactore  Bernardo  AndegaTensti 
fcholsB  magistro  conscripta."  The  dedication  ii  contained  in  the  **  Prologns  auctoris," 
on  the  same  page.— JStf. 
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ner,  out  of  love  for  her.  A  Bnow-white  dove  immediatolr 
descended  from  heaven,  picked  np  the  exterminated  eyes  wim 
her  bill  and  carried  them  directly  to  Oonqnes.    I  refrain  fipom 

S*vinff  all  the  details  of  the  miracle.  It  will  suffice  to  knon^ 
at  Wibert  remained  blind  for  an  entire  year ;  but  at  the  esA 
of  the  vear,  Saint  Fides  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  to  infonn 
him,  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  his  eyes  i^tin,  he  would  only 
have  to  go  to  Conques  to  look  for  them.  He  went  accordingly 
and  brouj^ht  them  back,  not  in  his  hand,  but  in  his  head,  in 
their  orbits  and  as  good  as  ever. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  know,  what  Wibert  did 
during  the  year  in  which  he  went  without  his  eyes.  "  He  pne- 
tised,''  says  his  historian,  ^^  the  profession  of  a  Jongleur,  suoaiflt- 
ing  from  the  contributions  of  tne  public,  and  gaining  so  much 
ey  and  living  so  well,  that  he  no  longer  cared  about  the 
of  his  sight.'^*  This  passa^  from  the  life  of  Wibert  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  history  of  literature. 
There  might  be  some  uncertainty  m  regard  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  Jongleur  in  this  connection.  But  in  a  man  deprived 
of  sight,  like  Wibert,  the  profession  in  question  could  only 
mean  that  of  an  itinerant  smger  or  reciter  of  poems  of  every 
sort,  of  Icj^ends,  of  heroic  songs,  of  more  or  less  iabulous 
accounts  of  ancient  wars. 

This  Wibert  had  himself  related  the  whole  of  his  history  to 
Bernard,  and  undoubtedly  arranged  it,  too,  so  that  the  latter 
had  only  the  trouble  of  writing  it  from  dictation.  But  is  this 
history  the  only  one  which  the  credulous  Bernard  received  on 
the  authority  of  the  Jongleur  ?  This  Jongleur  unquestionably 
knew  others  even  more  marvellous  than  his  own,  and  if  among 
those,  which  the  excellent  scholar  has  left  us,  there  were  any 
one,  which  bore  the  manifest  traces  of  poetic  fiction,  this  would 
be  precisely  the  one  to  be  attributed  to  the  mouth  of  the  blind 
rhapsodist  of  Eouergue.  And  really,  among  the  twenty- 
two  histories  in  question,  there  is  one  which  exhibits  all  tne 
characteristics  of  a  romantic  fiction,  which  Bernard  must  have 
found  written  somewhere,  or  which  was  derived  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  recital  of  some  Jongleur. 

Unluckily,  Bernard  has  only  given  us  some  scattered  traiti 
of  this  history  without  any  rigorous  connection  or  development. 
But  these  traits  are  still  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  oddity  of  this  fable.  I  add  it  here  entire, 
and,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  the  very  language  of  the  author.f 

*  **  Utdemqiie  mdqi  eflTectns,  eodem  anno  arU  joeulari  pnbllcom  qucritaTit  ytotum, 
indeqa*  qoastoai  occcepit ;  adeo  at  (lieai  modo  AMolet  referre)  ocnloa  nitrm  babera 
■on  cnraroi,  tanta  Mm  et  lacri  copiditaa,  ei  oommodi  Jooimditaa  deleotabat."    li.  p. 

t  For  the  original  of  tUa  aeconnl  aee  "  Aeta  Baneioram,'*  Oelob.  torn,  flf.,  p.  SS7  »— 
MDe  ^oodam  RaJmimdo,  nanfragfaim  pano  et  B.  Fidia  aoziuo  liberato.*' 
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Baimond,  a  rich  and  noble  personage,  seignior  of  a  bonrgade 
or  village  called  Bonsquet,  in  the  environs  of  Tonlonse,  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Having  first 
descended  into  nalv,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of  it,  and  wishing 
to  make  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by  sea,  he  repaired  to 
Luni,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Ligoria,  which  was 
destroyed  in  924  by  the  Hungarians,  but  whicn  we  must  sup- 
pose still  existing  at  the  epoch  of  Baimond's  pilgrimage. 

After  having  embarked  according  to  his  proiect,  our  pil- 
grim found  at  first  the  sea  and  winds  propitious.  But  a 
tempest  having  suddenly  arisen,  the  vessel  was  driven  against 
the  rocks  and  shattered.  Pilot,  seamen,  passen^ers,'in  a  word, 
all  on  board  were  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Baimond  and 
a  slave  or  servant,  whom  the  latter  had  taken  along  with  him. 
The  slave  clung  to  a  plank  from  the  ship  and  landed  safely 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Toulouse. 
Having  presented  himself  before  the  lady  of  Bousqnet, 
he  gave  her  an  account  of  his  personal  adventures,  and  as  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  Baimond  had  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck, he  at  the  same  time  announced  the  death  of  their  com- 
mon master. 

The  lady  of  Bousquet  assumed  all  the  airs  of  affliction  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  But  being  a  woman  of  a  volatile 
disposition,  she  was  really  delighted  in  her  heart  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  husband  whom  she  did  not  love.  She  soon  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  new  admirers,  and  among  them 
there  was  one,  of  whom  she  became  desperately  enamored, 
and  to  whom  she  abandoned  the  manor  and  the  property  of 
Baimond. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  dead,  as  his  servant  had  be- 
lieved and  reported.  He  had  seized  a  fragment  of  the  shat- 
tered vessel,  and  with  the  assistance  of  St.  Fides,  which  he 
incessantly  invoked,  he  floated  for  three  entire  days  upon  the 
waves,  without  perceiving  a  single  human  being,  or  a  monster 
of  the  deep.  Driven  by  the  winds  toward  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distracted  and  almost  annihilated  by  exhaustion  and  anxiety, 
he  was  already  on  the  point  of  perishing,  wh^i,  according  to 
our  l^ndist,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  party  of  pirates 
firom  Tnrlande.  The  astonished  pirates  picked  him  up,  and 
having  taken  him  into  their  ship,  mauired  after  his  name  and 
eountrjr.  But  Baimond,  so  far  from  being  able,  in  his 
state  of  heaviness  and  languor,  to  make  any  reply  to  their 
questions,  did  not  even  imderstand  them.    Jtalens  vdens^  the 

Sirates  left  him  leisure  to  recover  his  senses  again,  and  when 
iey  had  reached  the  shore,  they  took  him  with  them  to  their 
ooontry. 
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When  the  nourishment  and  attention  which  he  receiyed 
had  in  a  measure  restored  his  strength,  he  was  again  anestioned^ 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  instead  of  ayow- 
ing  his  rank  and  his  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  represented  him- 
seu  as  a  man  accustomed  to  the  labor  of  the  field.  After  this 
declaration,  a  spade  was  put  into  his  hands  and  he  was  set  to 
work  on  a  patch  of  ground.  He  was,  however,  soon  worn  oat 
by  a  kind  of  labor  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  whidi 
his  swollen  and  lacerated  hands  refused.  He  consequently 
acquitted  himself  badly  of  his  task,  and  was  rudely  beaten  and 
maltreated  for  it.  Then  recovering  his  former  self  again,  he 
solemnly  resolved  to  know  no  other  occupation  but  that  of  war, 
and  to  handle  no  other  instruments  than  arms.  His  masters 
wanted  at  once  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  declaration. 
They  put  him  to  the  test,  and  finding  him  wonderfully  expert 
in  managing  the  lance  and  shield,  and  in  every  other  kind  of 
martial  exercise,  they  admitted  him  into  their  army.  He  ac- 
companied them  in  several  expeditions,  and  always  conducted 
himself  so  bravely,  that  they  at  last  advanced  him  to  the  post 
of  a  commander. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Africans  of  Tor- 
lande,  among  whom  Raimond  lived  as  prisoner,  and  other 
Africans,  whom  the  author  designates  by  the  name  of  Barbsr 
rins.  To  all  appearances  these  are  the  Berbers,  the  ori^nal 
inhabitants  of  northern  Africa,  whom  the  author  intenos  to 
designate  by  this  name ;  from  which  it  follows  implicitly,  that 
the  Turlanders  must  have  been  Arabs.  In  this  war  the  Bar- 
barins  had  the  advantage;  they  exterminated  or  dispersed 
the  Turlanders,  and  Baimond  was  again  made  prisoner. 

The  new  masters  of  the  seignior  of  Toulouse  soon  recoraized 
his  merit  and  his  bravery.  They  consequently  treated  him 
with  honor,  and  permitted  him  to  join  them  in  all  their  wars. 
But  these  were  not  intended  to  be  tne  last  of  Kaimond's  adven- 
tures. 

The  Berbers,  who  had  beaten  the  Tarlanders,  had,  in  their 
turn,  some  difficulty  with  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  of  OordoySi 
who  defeated  them  and  took  Baimond  away  from  them. 

Among  these  new  masters  he  found  still  more  abundant  and 
better  occasions  for  giving  proofs  of  his  valor,  than  among  the 
former,  and  he  now  rose  to  still  higher  honors.  There  was  no 
perilous  conjuncture  in  which  they  did  not  count  on  him,  and 
never  was  their  reckoning  disappomted.  Among  other  enemies 
which  they  vanquished  by  his  assistance,  our  legendist  men- 
tions the  Aglabites,  Arab  chiefs  of  a  part  of  Africa,  in  fre- 
quent collisions  with  the  Ommiades  of  Spain. 

But  a  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Saracens  of  Oordova 
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and  Don  Sancho  of  Castile,  a  powerful  connt  and  gallant  war- 
rior. The  latter  was  victor,  and  Raimond  was  a^ain  a  pri- 
soner. Raimond  acquainted  him  with  his  name,  his  country, 
and  with  all  his  singular  adventures.  Don  Sancho,  amazed 
and  touched  bv  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  restored  him  to  his 
liberty,  loaded  him  with  presents  and  honors,  and  retained  him 
a  few  days  at  his  residence. 

At  the  moment  when  Raimond,  deliehted  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing free  again,  was  about  to  return  to  nis  own  fireside,  a  celes- 
tifu  form  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him :  '^  I  am 
Saint  Fides,  whose  aid  thou  didst  so  eamestlv  invoke  in  ship- 
wreck. Depart  and  remain  tranquil ;  thou  snalt  recover  thy 
manor."  *  Rejoiced  at  this  vision,  without  however  being  able 
to  comprehend  its  meaning,  he  left  his  benefactor  and  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness.  When  he  had 
arrived  near  J3ousquet,  he  was  informea  that  his  wife  had  mar- 
ried another  husband,  who  was  then  living  with  her  in  his 
castle.  Disconcerted  by  this  news,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
think  of  it,  he  resolved*  to  wait  and  see  what  Saint  Fides  was 
going  to  do  for  him,  and  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  his  peasants,  who  dia  not  recognize  him,  changed  as 
he  was  from  nfteen  years  of  absence  and  of  hardships,  and  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim. 

He  had  already  been  in  this  cabin  for  some  time,  when  a 
woman,  who  had  formerlv  been  his  concubine,  observing  him 
one  day  while  he  was  taking  a  bath,  recognized  him  by  a  cer- 
tain mark  he  had  on  his  body.  '^  Art  thou  not,"  she  exclaimed, 
**  that  Raimond  who 'formerly  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  f"  f  I^i" 
mond  was  going  to  deny  it,  but  the  woman,  sure  of  the  testi- 
mony of  her  eyes,  persisted  in  taking  him  for  what  he  was. 
Once  mistress  of  so  important  a  secret,  she  was  unable  to  keep 
it  to  herself :  she  ran  at  once  to  the  ch&teau  in  order  to  inform 
the  lady  of  Bousquet,  that  her  first  husband  was  not  dead ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  returned,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
neighboring  cabin,  which  she  pointed  out 

^e  intemgence  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  lady,  and 
her  mind  was  immediately  occupied  with  devising  some  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  this  returning  husband.  But  Saint  Fides  kept 
a  watchfm  eye  upon  him,  ana  warned  him  in  a  dream  to  leave 
the  cottage  of  his  serf  at  once.    In  obedience  to  her  summons^ 

*  "Saaeta  Fides  ei  dormienti  apparnit ;  ego  inm,  inqniens,  Saneta  Fides,  e^Jos  nomen 
nanfragiiB  tarn  eonstanter  inyocasti :  vade  secnnis,  quia  amissiim  honorem  recopera- 
Ws."  Id.  p.  828,  e.  18.-^ii. 

t  *'  Tom  esi  all,  me  Baiaandiis,  qol  dudiim,  merosolymam  tendeas,  sequore  menu 
eredebarisf  Qoo  Mgaate,  lUa  adSeeit :  Hoo.  inantoiis,  Ternm  eat,  nee  me  tQam  pn»- 
■entiam  celere  peterfi,  cum  qua  oum  coosMTiitL'^  Id.  p.  828,  o.  19.— JStf. 
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he  left  in  haste  and  went  to  a  seignior  of  the  adjacent  parte, 
by  the  name  of  Eseafred,  a  powerml  and  generous  man,  who 
had  sJways  been  his  friend,  and  who  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing was  even  more  cordial  than  ever  before.  He  at  once  as- 
sembled his  yassals,  his  relations  and  friends,  and  at  their  head 
went  forth  to  assail  the  usurper  of  Bousquet.  The  latter  was 
driven  away  disgracefully,  and  Eaimond  recovered  his  eetatee. 

As  to  his  wife,  he  would  have  readily  piurdoned  her  having 
taken  another  husband  in  his  absence ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
excuse  her  project  to  destroy  him,  after  she  had  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  on  that  account  repudiated  her. 

Such  is  the  groundwork,  the  rough  sketch  of  a  history,  of 
which  the  legendist  has  only  indicated  the  general  outlines,  tons 
depriving  them  of  all  the  interest  and  character  which  they 
might  have  had  in  their  connection  and  more  complete  deve- 
lopment. There  is  not  one  of  these  outlines  in  which  the  arid 
hand  of  the  abbre viator  does  not  become  apparent ;  and  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  this  respect,  this  doubt  would  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  conclusion  of  the  abstract  This  is  a  sort  of  pott^ 
scripturrij  in  which  the  author  returns  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
numerous  particulars  omitted  in  his  narrative.  He  expUuna 
himself  as  follows :  ^'  To  add  a  small  item  to  the  preceding,  it  ia 
related  that  the  pirates,  who  first  fell  in  with  Boland,  made  him 
drink  a  potion  of  a  powerful  herb,  and  of  such  magic  virtae, 
that  forgetfulness  at  once  laid  hold  on  those  who  dntnk  of  it^ 
and  that  they  lost  all  recollection  of  their  family  and  home."* 

The  singularity  of  this  legend  arises  from  the  incongmity  of 
its  different  data,  which  makes  itself  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  invocation  and  the  apparition  of 
saints ;  for  these  are  matters  of  course  at  every  epocn,  and  more 
especially  at  the  one  in  question.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  it  contains  historical  allusions  of  considerable  in* 
terest.  Such  are,  for  exaniple,  those  respecting  the  perpetual 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  the  ^Berbers,  or  of  the  Ommiades  of  Cor- 
dova with  the  Aglabites  of  Africa.  The  battle,  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  taken  place  between  the  Arabs  of  Cor- 
dova and  Count  Don  Sancho  of  Castile,  is  undoubtedly  the 
battle  of  Diebal-Quinto,  which  this  count  and  his  ally,  SoUman 
ben  el  Hakcm,  chief  of  the  African  troops  of  the  x'eninsala,^ 
gained  (in  1009  or  1010),  over  Mohammcxi  el  Mohdi,  the  king 
of  Cordova. 

To  these  ingredients  of  the  story.  Christian  on  the  one  hand 

*  "Utaiitem  in  snperioribaf  paacis  snppleam,  addant  etiam,  fllnmft  primia  piratft 
potionam  barbs  potaotem  aaampaiaM,  el  ita  magioia  pntcantatloBibaa  taetam,  at 
aamel  ez  ea  bibamsadeo  letbea  obUvione  baberaBtor.ol  nao  camiB  vltift,  sac  ' 
meminiiae  popiBL*'    Id.,  p.  899,  c  ao.-wEd. 
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and  historical  on  the  other,  must  be  added  those  of  an  antique 
or  Homerio  type.  The  fact  is  a  sin^lar  one,  but  nevertheleaa 
beyond  a  doabt.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  history  of  Rai- 
mond  of  Bonsquet,  which  I  nave  jast  described,  are  Dorrowed 
from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Ulysses,  that  the  chey- 
alier  of  Touloose  is  tossed  about  for  three  days  on  the  wayes, 
suspended  from  a  fragment  of  his  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  that 
he  invokes  Saint  Fides,  as  the  Grecian  hero  did  Minerva.  The 
Arab  pirates,  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their  service  after  having 
discovered  his  military  prowess,  make  him  drink  the  potion  of 
oblivion,  which  Circe  poured  out  for  the  hero  of  Ithaca,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  memory  of  Penelope  and  of  his  native 
islana.  After  his  return  to  his  home,  finding  a  rival  in  posses* 
sion  of  his  ch&teau,  Baimond  conceids  himself  in  the  cottage  of 
one  of  his  peasants,  as  Ulysses  at  the  house  of  his  good  nerd 
Eumssus.  The  two  heroes,  disguised  for  a  time  ana  strangers 
at  their  own  homes,  are  recognized  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
In  the  denouement  the  imitation  is  more  indirect  and  va^e. 
Baimond  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  old  friend,  in 
order  to  recover  his  castle  and  to  punish  his  rival,  while  Ulysses 
revenges  himself  alone  on  the  insolent  pretenders,  who  nave 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  his  house.  Much  is  also  want- 
ing to  make  the  lady  of  Bousquet  a  Penelope ;  but  characters 
like  this  were  not  in  fashion  in  the  age  of  cnivalry,  and  ladies 
might  be  in  the  wrong  in  the  narratives  of  the  romancers. 

We  have  quite  enough,  no  doubt,  of  what  this  history  con- 
tains, that  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  to  strike 
and  embarrass  the  writer  of  a  literary  history.  Whence  did  our 
author  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Homer?  This 
poem  had  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  translated  into  Latin ; 
and  even  if  it  had,  how  can  we  suppose  a  copy  of  this  transla- 
tion in  the  mountains  of  Kouergue  or  in  the  plains  of  Toulouse, 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  f 

There  are  many  things  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
imitations,  which  I  have  pointed  out  above,  are  not  immediate 
and  direct,  but  mere  traditional  reminiscences.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  trace  these  traditions  as  far  back  as  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  in 
the  Grecian  cities  of  the  south  of  Gaul.  We  can  connect  them 
with  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  served 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Greek  at  the  schools  for  the  study 
of  this  language,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  south  of  Gaul 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  even  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may ;  with  the  exception  of  this  sin- 
gularity and  of  whatever  historical  elements  it  may  contain, 
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this  legend  of  Raimond  of  Bonsqnet,  considered  in  itself  and  as 
a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  of 
a  romantic  fiction,  invented  to  please  and  to  amnse,  the  interest 
of  which  depended  chiefly  on  tne  admiration  and  the  curiosity 
which  the  .Ajtibs  of  Spain  at  that  time  excited  in  all  the  nationa 
of  their  yicinity,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  south  of  France, 
which  then  had  scarcely  any  other  relations  with  them  than 
the  voluntary  intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  business.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  cite  this  fiction  as  a  new  proof  of  the  influence, 
which  the  Andalusian  Arabs  exercised  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  imagination  of  the  latter.  It  is  still  more  curious  as  a  con- 
firmation of  a  certain  filiation,  by  which,  as  we  have  endea- 
vored to  show,  the  first  literary  tentatives  of  the  Middle  Age 
linked  themselves  to  the  productions  of  the  Latin  literature  m 
the  last  stages  of  its  decaaence.  It  is  here  where  the  Antique 
and  the  New,  the  last  echo  of  the  paran  Epopee  and  the  wnt 
infantine  lispinffs  of  the  Christian  and  me  chivalric  are  still  con- 
founded, but  omy  in  order  to  become  distinct,  soon  and  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WILLIAM     OF     POITIBB8. 

It  is  a  corions  and  interesting  circumstance,  that  a  jprinoe, 
and  one  who  was  conspicnons  among  the  princes  of  his  time. 
William  IX.,  Count  of  Poitiers,  should  figure  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Provencal  poets,  designated  bj  tne  name  of  Trouba- 
dours.* This,  however,  does  not  imply,  that  he  was  the  mott 
ancient  of  these  poets ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  api)ear  from 
the  sequel,  that  he  was  not  It  only  implies,  that  he  is  the  first 
of  those  whose  works,  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Not  only  were  there  before  him  and  in  his  day, 
men  versed  in  the  art  of  ^'  finding  "  {trob(xr)j  though  the  latter 
was  then  as  yet  in  its  infancy ,but  there  were  even  schools  for 
instruction  in  certain  traditional  mayims  of  this  art  This  is  a 
fact,  with  reference  to  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
some  explanations,  after  whieh  I  shall  resume,  and  be  able  to 
pursue  more  methodically,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  respecting 
the  Count  of  Poitiers. 

Among  the  noble  families  of  Limousin,  which  fiourished  and 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  distinction  during  the  Middle  Age, 
that  of  the  viscounts  of  Yentadour  occupies  a  conspicuous 
placet  ^6  ^^^  of  its  members  who  rendered  it  illustrioua, 
was  Axchambaud  the  First,  viscount  of  Combom  and  of  Yenta- 
dour, who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  subsequently  to  the 
J  ear  992.  The  traditions  of  the  country  represent  him  m 
guring  in  a  multitude  of  battles,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
sdf  under  the  command  of  £mperor  Otho  L  But  the  meet 
famous  and  the  most  glorious  oi  all  his  exploits  was  to  have 
defended,  in  single  combat,  the  honor  of  the  empress,  who  had 
been  falselv  accused  of  adultery  by  interested  calumniators.  In 
all  this  there  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  fiction, 
or  falsehood,  but  the  people  seldom  invents  fictions,  except  in 
honor  of  those  who  have  already  some  foundation  of  renown  to 
support  them. 

•  Gomptre  Btynoiiard,  toU  ▼.  p.  116.— Ed. 

t  On  tbete  ylMoaiiti  m6  Gtnijrtdi  ChroniooB,  In  BonaiMi'i  BMOtil  deshift  desOtmlis 
tl  de  la  Fniic«,  ToL  xiL-JH  — — »         -^ 
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The  third  descendant  of  Archambaud  11.,  Ebles  or  JEMtti 
m.,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1086,  is  only  known  in  the  ge- 
nealogical line  of  the  viscounts  of  Ventadour  under  the  designar 
tion  of  the  Cantor  or  "  Singer,"  a  surname,  which  was  bestowed 
on  him  on  account  of  his  passionate  fondness  for  the  new  Pro- 
vengal  poetry.  It  was  he  that  first  introduced  into  his  family 
this  taste  for  polite  culture,  for  which  his  son,  Ebles  IV.,  who 
died  in  1170  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  particularlv  distin- 
guished. The  prior  of  Vigeois,  who,  in  his  invaluable  chro- 
nicle, has  carefully  collect^  the  notices  and  traditions  of  the 
twelfth  century  relative  to  the  family  of  the  Ventadours,  re- 
marks in  characterizing  Ebles  lY.,  that  even  in  old  ace  he 
still  continued  to  love  the  "  verses  of  alacrity  and  joyT**  as 
the  prior,  with  admirable  propriety,  designates  the  productioxis 
of  rrovengal  po^sy*  ^^  shall  hereafter  hear  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Troubadours  celebrate  the  {poetic)  school  of  Ebles 
lY.,  a  school  in  which  it  is  extremely  prooable,  that  this  IVoa- 
badour  himself  had  learnt  his  art. 

This  being  granted,  I  now  proceed  to  show,  the  Ebles  IV. 
and  Ebles  III.  were  not  the  predecessors,  but  onlv  the  contem- 
poraries of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  somewhat  later  than 
the  count.t  We  cannot,  therefore,  rank  them  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  made  Provencal  verses  before  the  latter.  The 
fact  however  proves,  what  will  be  more  clearly  established 
hereafter,  that  from  the  first  decennia  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  new  Provencal  poetry  was  already  cultivated  at  the  court 
of  Poitiers,  and  in  the  chateaux  of  Limousin. 

But  the  idiom  of  this  poetry  was  not  that  of  Poitou ;  it  could 
be  nothing  more  than  the  literary  idiom  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Limousin,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree ;  for  the  idiom  of  this  latter  country  was  much 
more  closely  related  to  the  literary  Provencal,  than  that  of  the 
former.  Neither  Poitou  nor  Limousin  could  therefore  have  been 
the  cradle  of  this  poetry,  though  it  was  cultivated  there  by  the 
count  of  Poitiers  and  the  seigniors  of  Ventadour.  It  was  in- 
troduced there  from  somewhere  else,  from  some  place  situated 
further  toward  the  south,  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  tne  Mediterrar 
nian.  But  I  shall  not  advance  at  present  any  conjecture  in  re- 
ffaxd  to  its  original  locality ;  all  that  I  shall  conclude  from 
uiis  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  allow  this  Provencal  poetry  the 
requisite  time  to  spread  from  its  native  place  to  Ventadour,  and 
especially  to  Poitiers,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  it  to  have 

*  UBq[D6  ad  lenectam  carmina  alacrltatii  dflexit 

t  Compare  the  above  qaoted  chronicon  of  Qaofredoa  of  Vigeois.  He  aaji  of  KbohH 
m.  (chapt  69)  :  '*  Erat  valde  gratiotoa  in  cantilenis.  Qua  de  re  avmi  Gmilithmm 
ut  atueutiu  wuaiwmm  faoortm ;  ▼emmtamen  in  aHemtnun  aeae  inmebant  il  quia 
allomm  obuvbOare  poiNi  fanirbiiiiitatis  nota,"  ttc^^Ed. 
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originated  some  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuiT. 

William  IX.,  connt  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitania,  was 
born  in  1071.  In  1086,  when  he  was  scarcelj  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  inherited  the  domains  of  his  ancestoreL  which  com- 
prised entire  (Jascony,  nearly  all  the  northern  naif  of  Aqui- 
taine ;  moreover,  Poiton.  Limousin,  Berry,  and  Auvergne. 

His  father,  Gui  Geonroi,  or  William  VIU.,  a  prince  of  the 
most  devoted  piety  and  of  great  austerity  of  manners,  had 
zealously  figured  among  those  numerous  nobles  of  the  south  of 
France,  whom  Pope  Gregory  VIL  had  made  his  devoted  cham- 
pions, and  on  whose  support  he  depended  in  the  execution  of 
nis  comprehensive  plans  of  religious  and  political  organization. 

William  IX.  haa  none  of  the  inclinations  of  his  father,  and 
followed  none  of  his  examples.  He  either  did  not  comprehend 
the  grand  projects  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  or  else  he  disdained 
them.  Uroan  H.  wrote  him  frequently,  but  it  was  always  to 
complain  of  him,  or  to  reproach  nim  tor  some  act  of  violence 
toward  the  churches  or  the  priests. 

He  was  active  and  brave,  oecause  bravery  and  activity  were 
at  that  time  the  indispensable  conditions  for  the  acquisition  or 
the  maintenance  of  power.  But  the  most  distinctive  traits  of 
his  character  appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
established  forms  of  religion,  uncommon  in  his  day,  an  unbri- 
dled love  of  pleasure,  and  a  jocularity,  ever  ready  to  degenerate 
into  buffoonery. 

Married  very  young  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  he 
soon  repudiated  ner,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  second  nup- 
tials with  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  William  IV.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, and  niece  to  the  famous  Raimond  of  Saint  Gilles.  But 
this  marriage,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
two  seigniories,  proved  on  the  contrary  a  cause  of  perpetual 
feuds  and  discord. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first  crusade  was  preached  at  Gler^ 
mont  in  1095 ;  and  it  is  also  known,  that  nearly  all  the  nobles 
of  the  South  enlisted  in  its  support  under  the  auspices  of  Eai- 
mond  of  Saint  Gilles,  who  was  tne  most  pow^^l  among  them, 
and  destined  to  become  dieir  chief.  William  IX.  was  of  the 
small  number  of  those,  who  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
by  refusing  to  take  the  cross,  and  this  position  on  his  part  was 
really  somewhat  surprising.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution,  and  if  he  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  reli^ous  enthusiasm,  he  was  at  any  rate  fond  of  war, 
of  glory  ana  of  grand  adventures.  But  he  had,  as  we  shall  see 
presenUv,  his  reasons  for  remaining  in  Aquitaine,  while  all 
nis  neignbors  were  on  their  way  to  Syria. 
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In  t^e  month  of  October  of  the  year  1096,  Baimond  of 
Saint  Gilles  left  Europe  for  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  m 
hundred  thousand  men,  which  the  historians  of  the  time  aome- 
times  distinguish  by  the  separate  names  of  Aquitanians,  Gotlia 
and  Froyen^als,  and  which  at  other  times  they  again  ccmfoiuid 
nnda-  the  latter  of  these  names.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  this  em- 
sade,  Baimond  of  Saint  Oilles  was  probably  the  one  who  had 
entered  into  the  religious  motives  of  the  enterprise  with  moat 
enthusiasm.  It  was  never  to  return  again,  that  he  quitted  hia 
rich  domains,  the  fair  banks  of  the  Bhone,  and  his  magnificent 
city  of  Toulouse.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  die  where  Jesna 
Christ  had  died,  and  in  consequence  of  this  vow,  he  had 
bequeathed  aU  his  estates  to  ^rtrand,  the  eldest  of  hia 
sons. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
foreim  to  my  subject,  to  discuss  the  character  of  Bertrand, 
after  nis  accession  to  the  power  of  his  father.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  by  this  conduct  he  made  a  number  of  powerful  ene- 
mies in  his  capital,  who  conspired  against  him.  This  quanrel 
was  precisely  what  the  heart  of  William  of  Poitiers  loused  for. 
By  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Philippa,  he  thought  nimaelf 
entitled  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  ana  ne  had  only  waited  for 
the  departure  of  Baimond  in  order  to  assert  these  claims.  He 
effected  an  easy  alliance  with  the  faction  at  variance  with  Ber- 
trand,  and  supported  by  it  in  his  plans,  he  took  possession  ci 
Toulouse,  proclaimed  himself  its  count,  and  established  hia  resi- 
dence there.  He  passed  two  or  three  years  in  the  unmoleated 
enjoyment  of  his  conquest,  and  he  was  still  there  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1099.  It  was  there,  that  he  received  the  great 
intelligence  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  a  CSiristian  kingdom  in  Syria.  At  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence,  which  resounded  like  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph and  of  joy  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  fresh 
bands  of  crusaders  arose  in  every  direction,  ready  to  march  to 
the  succor  of  the  small  number  of  those  who  haa  remained  in 
Syria.  At  this  time  William  of  Poitiers  himself  was  carried 
away^  by  the  universal  impulse,  or  else  he  did  not  venture  to 
remain.  But  we  are  unaole  to  give  the  precise  moment  at 
which  he  resolved  at  last  to  assume  the  cross.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  between  this  moment  and  that  of  his  departure, 
he  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  were  very  unlike  prepara- 
tions for  a  pilgrimage. 

In  the  course  of  theyear  1100  he  evacuated  the  city  and 
coun^  of  Toulouse.  We  do  not  know  precisely  whether  he 
was  driven  out  by  Count  Bertrand's  party,  whicn  might  spra- 
dually  have  gainea  the  advantage  over  him,  or  whether  he  left 
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Toluntarily,  in  order  to  return  to  Poiton,  where  the  new  turn 
of  events  nad  in  fact  a  claim  npon  his  presence. 

HilariuB,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  just  convoked  a  conven- 
tion of  bishops  in  that  city,  at  the  head  of  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  excommunicate  Philip  the  First,  kin^r  of  France,  on 
account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  wife  of  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  king,  having  been  informed  of  this  project, 
wrote  at  once  to  William,  beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  his 
suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  before  his  ejes,  and  William, 
who  on  everv  other  occasion  cared  vety  little  for  his  duties  as  a 
vassal,  was  nrmlj  decided  not  to  neglect  them  on  this. 

The  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Saint  Hilarins, 
met  at  Poitiers  in  the  course  of  October,  and  held  their  sessions 
under  the  presidency  of  John,  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban  11. 
They  had  already  had  several  meetings,  and  the  day,  on  which 
the  excommunication  was  to  be  fulminated  against  the  king, 
was  already  decided  upon.  This  was  the  very  day,  for  whicn 
William  was  waiting,  in  order  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  cour- 
age. Followed  by  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  he  rushed  like  a 
madman  into  the  church,  where  the  bishops  were  assembled, 
and  with  a  menacing  voice  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  in  the  very  city,  which 
he  himself,  Oount  William,  held  in  feoff  from  him.  But  legate 
John  was  a  man  above  the  fear  of  menaces.  He  reassures  the 
bishops,  exhorts  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  William 
and  in  despite  of  his  opposition. 

Transported  with  rage  and  yet  not  venturing  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  bishops  in  the  church  itself,  William  leaves  it 
instantly  and  gives  oraers  to  close  all  the  gates  of  Poitiers,  so 
that  no  one  of  the  excommunicators  might  escape  him.  The 
gates  were  closed  accordingly,  and  the  oishops  remained  for 
some  days  in  the  most  emoarrassing  situation.  Nevertheless 
they  all  succeeded,  one  after  the  other,  in  eluding  his  vigilance  at 
last,  and  their  escape  passed  for  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that 
violence  and  cruelty  were  not  among  William's  vices,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
get  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  menaced  bishops,  and  that  he 
saw  or  suffered  them  to  escape  without  any  chagrin.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  frightened  them,  and  to  have  given 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  the  air  of  a  devoted  vas- 
sal. 

Meanwhile  William  had  ordered  all  those  of  his  subjects, 
whose  duty  or  inclination  it  was  to  follow  him  to  the  crusade, 
to  repair  to  Limoges,  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  By  the 
spring  of  llOl,  they  were  all  assembled  there,  and  he  himself 
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joined  them  without  any  delaj.  The  assemblj  was  a  nnmeroiui 
and  a  brilliant  one ;  it  was  composed  of  thirty  thousand  com* 
batants,  all  Aquitanians  or  Gascons,  exclasiye  of  a  host  of  un- 
armed pilmms.  There  were  in  connection  with  all  the  cmsadeB 
a  multitude  of  women,  who  were  neither  Clorindas  nor  Her* 
minias,  but  it  is  probable,  that  there  may  have  been  a  larger 
number  in  a  crusade  of  Aquitanians,  commanded  by  William 
IX.,  than  in  any  other ;  one  historian  makes  it  as  hign  as  thirty 
thousand ;  another  rests  content  with  the  vague  statement,  that 
the  count  of  Poitiers  recruited  swarms  of  young  damsels  for 
his  expedition. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  at  the  head  of  this 
multitude,  that  William  composed  one  of  those  poems,  which 
are  still  extant,  a  sort  of  adieu  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  eldest 
son,  an  infant  of  three  or  four  years,  which  was  bom  to  him  at 
Toulouse,  during  his  residence  in  that  city.  This  piece  is  nol 
one,  in  which  we  can  look  for  any  poetry ;  it  is,  however,  nevei^ 
theless  curious,  as  being  the  most  ancient  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  Troubadours,  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  date. 
Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  a  certain  moral  or  historical  interest  in 
the  grand  simplicity,  with  which  the  author  gives  expression  to 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  serious  conjuncture  of  his  life.  Here 
then  is  the  piece,  translated  as  well  as  tne  obscurity  of  certain  pas* 
sages,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  whole  would  permit  me : 

^^  A  desire  to  sing  has  seized  me,  and  I  shall  sing  of  that 
which  afflicts  me.  I  am  going  to  quit  the  command  of  limoa- 
sin  and  of  Poitou." 

<'  I  shall  depart  into  exile ;  I  shall  leave  my  son  behind  me  in 
war,  in  afirignt  and  peril,  to  the  mercy  of  all  those  who  wish 
him  ill." 

"  Tis  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  abandon  the  seigniory  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  but  it  must  be  so.  I  leave  it,  and  I  commit  my  domain  and 
my  son  to  the  care  of  Folques  d'Anjou." 

"  Poor  infant !  If  Folques  of  Aniou,  if  the  king  from  whom 
I  hold  my  honors,  does  not  protect  him,  the  rest,  seeing  him  so 
young  and  forsaken,  will  come  to  assail  him." 

'^  Alas !  If  he  is  not  skillful  and  brave,  I  once  being  far  from 
him,  they  will  soon  have  accomplished  his  ruin,  these  traitors 
of  Angevins  and  Oascons." 

^^  I  was  brave,  I  was  valiant  (and  well  could  I  have  defended 
him)  I  but  lo !  we  must  part ;  I  must  go  afar  off,  to  visit  him, 
to  whom  the  pilgrims  go  to  sue  for  mercy  1" 

"  I  leave,  therefore,  all  that  I  loved,  my  chivalry  and  my 
joy  ;  I  depart  without  further  delay  to  the  place  where  sinners 
seek  their  peace." 

^^  I  implore  my  companions'  mercy.    Let  them  pardon  me, 
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if  I  haTe  wronged  them;  and  maj  the  God  of  Heaven  too  par* 
don  me!    I  beseech  him  in  Bomansh  and  in  Latin." 

^'  I  have  been  gallant  and  jocnnd ;  but  God  no  longer  wishes 
me  to  be  so.  I  am  unable  to  support  mj  sadness,  so  near  am  I 
to  my  departure  I" 

^^  I  pray  all  xny  friends  to  assist  me  at  the  hour  of  death. 
[Hme  was  when  1  sought  after  pleasure  and  sport,  both  abroad 
and  in  mj  dwellins;." 

^^  Adieu,  now,  aversions  and  sports  I  Adieu,  now,  furred 
robes  of  vair  and  of  gray ;  adieu,  ye  fine  vestments  of  silk  !"* 

It  is  manifest  enough,  that  a  youn^  prince,  bold  and  gallant, 
who  spoke  thus  at  tne  moment  of  joining  the  crusade,  must 
have  yielded  but  slowly  and  with  an  unwilling  heart  to  the 

Sneral  impulse,  to  the  point  of  honor  demanded  by  the  epoch. 
le  enterprise  was  far  more  serious  to  a  man,  to  whom  all 
that  was  grave  had  the  air  of  disorder  or  of  a  contradiction. 

William  passed  through  France  from  the  Loire  to  the  Rhine, 
and  having  crossed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  directed  his  course 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  toward  Constantinople.  While 
on  his  route,  he  joined  two  other  armies  of  crusaders,  of  which 
one  was  French,  commanded  by  Hugh,  the  count  of  Yerman- 
dois,  brother  to  Philip  the  First,  king  of  France,  and  the  other 
German,  under  the  command  of  Uuelf  (Welf))  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  the  duchess  Ida,  his  wife. 

These  three  armies,  forming  all  together  a  mass  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  arrived  at  Constantinople  at 
the  same  time.  They  remained  there  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
to  repair  their  wasted  energies.  In  the  month  of  June,  about 
the  harvest-season,  they  crossed  the  strait,  and  commenccMl  their 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  eager  to  reach  Jerusalem.  But 
Jerusalem  was  still  far  off,  and  the  route  was  difficult  and  well 
guarded  hj  the  Turks,  who  had  just  destroyed  successively, 
within  an  mterval  of  fifteen  days,  two  other  expeditions  of  cru- 
saders as  strong  as  the  present,  which  was  the  tnird  in  the  order 
of  arrival,  and  which  appeared  under  no  better  auspices  thsji 


*  Baynonard :  toI.  It.  page  8S.    Piece  No.  1.   BtrophM  1-11. 


(1)  Pus  de  ehanUr  m*es  pret  taleu, 
Farai  an  yen  don  loi  dolena ; 
Non  serai  mais  obedient 
De  Peytan  ni  de  Lemoii. 


(S)  lea  m'en  anarai  en  eyiailh ; 

Laiiaarai  en  gaerra  mon  fllli, 

E  gran  paor  et  en  parilh ; 

B  laran  li  mal  aley  vesL 
•       •       •       •       • 


(6)  De  proeia  e  de  valor  toL 
Mail  ara  nos  partem  abdnl : 
Et  iea  yano  m  en  lay  a  lelai 
On  merce  eUmon  pelegri, 

(10)  Toti  mot  amkz  preo  a  la  mort 
Qn'il  Tengan  tait  al  men  conort, 
Qa'ancae  amey  Joi  e  deport 
Laenh  de  me  et  en  mon  aiii. 


Aiati  gaerpiac  Joy  e  deport 
B  Tar  e  grit  e  tembeU.— ^Eii. 
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the  rest.  It  had  scarcely  entered  upon  its  march  into  the 
country,  when  the  Turks  ahready  commenced  to  bum  the  har- 
vest-fields  before  it,  and  to  obstruct  or  poison  the  cistemSy  wells 
and  springs  with  such  success,  that  at  tne  end  of  a  few  days  the 
army  experienced  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and  of  thirst.  Li 
this  conaition,  it  reached  at  last  the  valley  of  the  Halys,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  tnan  the  entire  mass  id 
men  plunged  into  it  precipitately,  without  any  precaution,  with* 
out  order  or  discipline,  and  with  an  impetus,  of  which  no  words 
can  convey  any  aaequate  idea,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  admira- 
bly energetic  verse  of  a  popular  Greek  song:  ^^Oh  terriUe 
Turks  I  Allow  us  now  to  arink;  you'll  kill  us  afterward  1" 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  moment,  which  the  Turks  had  chosen 
to  pounce  upon  them.  The  hardship  of  the  carnage  was  almost 
their  only  one ;  but  this  must  still  have  been  considerable,  on 
account  of  the  larse  number  of  those  who  perished. 

William  of  Poitiers  was  one  of  those,  who  saved  themselves. 
He  fled  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  man,  according  to 
some,  and  by  six,  accordmg  to  others.  He  directed  his  course 
toward  the  neighboring  castle  of  Tarsus,  then  in  the  power  of 
the  first'crusaders  and  under  the  command  of  a  chevalier  by  the 
name  of  Bertrand.  The  count  was  well  received  and  passed 
some  days  there,  endeavoring  to  forget  his  recent  disaster. 
Tancred  of  Kormandy  no  sooner  was  imbrmed  of  this,  than  he 
invited  William,  by  a  courteous  message,  to  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  of  which  he  was  then  master.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  count  spent  the  winter  of  1101- 
1102  in  the  splendid  and  opulent  city  of  Antioch. 

When  spring  had  come,  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
capacity  or  a  simple  pilgrim.  After  having  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Syria,  he  longed 
with  all  his  heart  for  his  fair  native  Aquitaine.  His  plans  of  a 
speedy  return,  however,  were  thwarted  by  diverse  obstacles,  and 
it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1102,  that  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

He  scarcely  had  arrived  at  Poitiers,  when  he  went  to  work 
to  compose  a  poem — ^a  piece  now  probably  no  longer  extant — 
on  the  adventures  and  the  issue  of  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  subject  was  certainly  not  a  ga^  one ;  for  the  enterprise 
had  cost  W  illiam  thousands  of  his  subjects,  the  elite  of  his  vas- 
sals and  immense  riches.  All  Aquitaine  was  in  mourning ;  but 
William  had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  at  the  tragical  side  of 
human  events.  Judging  from  the  poem  in  question  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  it  was  a  burlesque 
picture  of  the  subject,  a  piece  of  indecent  buffoonery,  but 
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{>robabl7  original  and  gay,  as  there  were  still  those  who  conld 
anffh  at  it 

!Daring  the  interral  from  his  return  to  the  year  1114,  history 
has  very  little  to  say  about  William.  It  scarcely  offers  us  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  him,  engaged  as  he  was  with  all  his 
neighbors  in  a  rapid  alternation  of  petty  wars  and  truces  of 
short  duration,  in  which  we  do  not  know  either  what  he  gained 
or  what  he  lost.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  in  all  these  quarrels 
he  only  sought  for  occasions  to  enhance  his  fame  as  an  excel- 
lent chevalier.  For  it  is  a  trait  in  his  character  and  life,  worth 
our  observation,  that  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  mat  feudal  nobles  of  the  south  of  France, 
who  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Age  with  pretensions 
to  the  glory  of  chivalry,  then  still  quite  in  its  infancy. 

The  events  of  his  life  subsequently  to  the  year  1114  begin 
again  to  leave  some  traces  in  history.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers 
on  account  of  some  scandal,  in  regard  to  which  the  historians 
of  the  time  are  not  aneed,  and  which  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  investigate.  But  me  particulars  of  the  excommunication  are 
quite  piquant,  and  they  portray  the  characters  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  count  so  well,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  our  ac- 
count. 

The  bishop,  after  having  reprimanded  William  to  his  face  for 
the  conduct  by  which  he  haa  incurred  the  excommunication^ 
was  already  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the  dreaded  formula, 
when  William,  suddenly  interrupting,  t£reatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  dared  to  finish.*  The  bishop,  pretending  to  hesitate,  col- 
lected himself  for  a  moment,  ana  then  pronounced  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  with  additional  emphasis.  ^^  Strike  now,"  says  he 
to  the  count, "  I  have  finished."  "  No,"  replied  William  coolly^ 
again  quite  master  of  himself,  ^^  I  do  not  like  you  well  enoueh 
to  send  you  into  Paradise,  "f  And  he  chased  him  out  of  tne 
city. 

It  was  either  shortly  before  or  after  th^  adventure  that  Wil- 
liam, finding  the  circumstances  favorable,  resumed  his  former 
favorite  project  of  gaining  possession  of  the  city  of  Toulouse. 
There  was  something  in  the  blood  of  Baimond  of  Saint  Gilles. 
which  determined  all  his  descendants  to  go  to  tibe  Holy  Lana 
to  combat  and  to  die.    The  eldest  son  of  Baimond,  Bertrand, 

*  The  leene  k  deieribed  b j  WflUam  of  IfitlaiMbiiry,  ^  Da  gettii  Begnim  Anglioo- 
rnm,*'  book  t.  :  **  Hie  (i.  e.,  GoUlelmas)  pneoipill  ftirore  percnsfiis  crinem  antistltii  iiir 
TolTit,  strlotamqiM  mncronem  rfbraiia :  Jam,  mqititf  merierii  niti  me  ab$olveri9.**—Ed, 

t  '*  Ite  offldo  Mio,  vi  dbi  Tidebatorf  p«raeto  ....  (episcopiu)  collam  tetendit : 
/er»,  inquieni,  ftri!  At  WiUelmns  refractior  eonBiietiim  leporem  intalit,  ut  diceret: 
Taatmn  eerto  te  odi,  vt  nee  meo  te  dignor  odio,  neo  ccBliim  nnqaam  intrabis  nies 
maaiui  miniiteiio J*-JBdL 
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who  had  been  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  connty  of 
Toulouse  since  the  year  1100,  when  William  had  eyacuated 
it — Bertrand  had  embarked  for  Syria  in  1109,  with  the  in- 
tention never  to  return  a^ain.  Efe  had  a  son,  ten  or  twelve 
{rears  old,  whom  he  had  tfucen  with  him.  The  county  of  Tour 
ouse  he  had  transferred  to  his  young  brother  Alphonse,  Bur- 
named  Jourdain,  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  was  bom  al 
Jerusalem,  and  diat  his  father  Raimond  had  him  carried  to  the 
Jordan,  to  be  baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river. 

Alphonse  had  not  yet  passed  his  sixteenth  or  his  seven- 
teentn  year ;  and  whether  he  already  governed  by  himself  or 
was  still  directed  by  a  council  of  regents,  there  arose  against 
him  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  a  faction,  which  was  determined  to 
upset  his  authority.  William  at  once  formed  an  alliance  with 
this  faction,  and  with  its  aid  made  himself  master  of  Toulouse 
a  second  time. 

This  city,  which,  had  not  entirely  lost  its  ancient  importance, 
became  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  new  civilization,  which 
had  commenced  to  dawn  from  all  parts  of  the  South ;  and  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  ambition,  by  which  William  was  im- 
pelled to  its  appropriation,  there  was  a  certain  attraction  of  the 
man  of  culture  to  tne  politeness,  the  literature  and  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  its  inhabitants.  He  established  his  residence  there 
this  time  as  well  as  the  first,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
obliged  to  struggle  and  intrigue  against  the  partv  of  youns 
Alphonse,  which  was  that  of  tne  country  itself,  and  which  did 
not  regard  itself  as  vanquished. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  away  in  this  doubtful  state  of 
affairs,  without  any  senons  change  either  in  the  fortunes  of 
William  or  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse.  But  about 
the  year  1118  the  provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees became  involved  in  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
Spain  against  the  Arabs. 

Alphonso  the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  perceiving  the  Mussul- 
man powers  of  the  country  more  and  more  divided  among 
themselves,  took  politic  and  energetic  measures  to  profit  by 
their  contentions  and  to  aggrandize  himself  at  their  expense. 
He  made  a  chivalric  appeS  to  the  principal  seigniors  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  they  gallantly  responded  to  it. 

With  their  forces  united  to  his  own,  and  at  the  head  of  both, 
he  besieged,  in  the  year  1119,  the  great  and  powerful  city  of 
Saragossa,  and  starved  it  into  a  surrender.  In  the  following 
year  ne  entered  the  territory  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  there  won 
the  battle  of  Cotenda,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
which  the  Christians  had  thus  far  fought  against  the  Arabs. 

William  of  Poitiers  took  part  in  all  uiese  e:q>edition8|  in 
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which  his  condnct  was  that  of  a  gallant  chevalier.  He  had 
contributed  considerable  forces,  but  these  forces  were  levied 
exclusively  in  Foitou,  or  in  his  other  domains.  It  seems  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  conduct  the  Toulonsains  to  this  war,  or 
perhaps  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  follow  him. 

And  they  really  did,  from  that  time,  entertain  the  plan  of 
driving  him  from  the  citv,  and  of  recalling  young  Alphonse. 
In  quitting  Toulouse,  WilUam  had  left  one  of  his  vassals,  Wil- 
liam of  Montmorel,  to  command  in  his  place.  The  Toulousains, 
however,  soon  rebelled  against  this  lieutenant,  and  obliged  him 
to  tsike  refuge  in  the  Ch&ecni  NarbonnaiSy  which  constituted  a 
part  of  the  fortified  circumvallation  of  the  city,  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  count 

William  heard  of  this  insurrection,  while  yet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  the  intention 
of  suppressing  it  and  of  declaring  war  agamst  Alphonse  Jour- 
dain,  tnat  he  made  an  alliance  with  Raimond  B6renger  UI., 
count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  likewise  at  variance  with  Al- 
phonse, on  account  of  certain  difficulties  relative  to  Provence. 

And  the  war  was  actually  commenced.  It  appears  even  that 
it  was  a  very  lively  and  protracted  one,  but  history  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  it  All  that  we  know  about  it  is,  that  the 
Toulousains  exhibited  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
their  young  count  Alphonse.  They  laid  siege  to  the  Gh&teaa 
Narbonnais,  and  forced  the  lieutenant  of  Wiluam  of  Poitiers  to 
surrender.  After  this,  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Al- 
phonse Jourdain  was  himself  besieged  in  Prague  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  they  marched  to  his  deliverance,  and  brought 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Toulouse,  where  he  afterward  remained 
in  the  unmolested  possession  of  Us  power. 

William  of  Poitiers  did  probably  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
reconquering,  at  some  future  day,  the  city,  which  he  coveted 
so  much.  But  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  a  third 
chance  to  succeed  in  his  project  He  diea  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1127. 

I  have  now  given  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  positive 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam IX.,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aqnitania.  The 
writers  who  were  his  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  in  speaking 
of  him,  are  all  a^eed  in  what  they  have  to  sav  in  regard  to  tiie 
fundamental  traits  of  his  character.  G^fEro^,  t^e  prior  of 
Yigeois,  represents  him  as  a  man  that  was  earned  away  bv  his 
fondness  for  the  other  sex,  and  on  that  account  incapable  of 
following  out  any  serious  design. 

Willi^  of  Kalmesbury  mues  him  a  sort  of  esprit  fari^  who 
boldly  and  with  self-complacency  denied  die  existence  of  a  Gh>d 
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and  of  a  Providence,  bat  who  was  endowed  with  the  talent  of 
making  all  those  who  heard  him  langh  by  his  facetionsness  and 
JxmB  mots.*  Oderic  Yital  says  in  a  few  words,  that  he  was 
brave,  conrageoos  and  excessively  jovial,  so  that  in  his  bnf* 
fooneries  he  left  even  the  buffoons  by  profession  far  behind 

him.t 

Finally,  the  extremely  Valuable  biographical  traditions  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  were  collected  daring  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  are  generally  of  a  purely  historical  character,  repn- 
sent  the  count  of  Poitiers,  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  men  in 
the  world,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  libertines ;  in  other  res- 
pects, however,  an  excellent  and  gallant  chevalier  and  a  man 
of  unbounded  liberality.  ^^  He  understood  the  art  of  malring 
verses  {II  sut  hien  trouver)  and  of  singing  to  perfection,"  they 
add,  ^^  and  went  about  the  world  a  great  while,  in  order  to  im* 
pose  upon  the  ladies."^ 

It  was  not  without  desi^,  that  I  have  extended,  as  far  as  I 
could  do  so  without  departm^  from  my  subject,  these  notices 
on  the  character  and  life  of  the  count  of  Poitiers.  I  wbhed  to 
be  able  to  affirm,  that  in  this  character  and  in  this  life  there  is 
nothing,  that  implies  a  decided  poetic  instinct.  In  all,  that  I 
have  said  about  William,  there  is  nothing  that  betrays  a  poet» 
much  less  an  original  poet,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  serious  poetry 
is  concerned,  l^is  single  observation  might  perhaps  suffice  to 
show,  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  could  not  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  are  left  us  of  this  author  are  of  a  very 
limited  number.  Considered  in  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  their  poetical  merit,  they  have  no  interest  whatever,  and  they 
might  be  destroyed  without  depriving  Provenjal  poetry  of  a 
single  characteristic  trait.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be 
looKcd  for  in  these  pieces,  as  far  as  agreeableness  or  beauty  is  con- 
cerned. K  on  the  other  hand,  however,  we  search  them  for  facts 
or  indications  with  reference  to  the  general  history  of  the  Trou- 
badours and  of  their  poetry,  the  case  is  quite  a  different  one. 
These  very  pieces,  however  insignificant  in  every  other  respect^ 

*  "  Erat  tunc  WUIelmni  comes  PietaTonim  fatniM  at  hibriciii,  qiri  prhmntttai  S» 
HiaroMljma  ....  redttt,  iU  omne  Tittomm  ▼olatabmm  premebftt,  fiMat  trmtrti  «► 
iita  forbuio  agi,  non  providenHa  regL  Nagas  porro  siias  laba  quadam  TenastaU  ooe> 
dfeni  ad  faeetlas  revocabat,  andlentibiia  rionis  caehinno  diatendeui/'  etc.  **  De  fertii 
Beffnm  Angl.,**  lib.  ▼.,  p.  170.— J?tf. 

t  "  Hio  aadax  tuli  et  proboa,  nimlamqiie  Jaeiindiii,  faeeUm  diam  hUirionu  faaHit 
tmptnmt  mmUipiUibiu.*'    Odericf  Vltalis  *'Hiiit.  Eoelea.**  apod  Boaqaet,  toI.  zIL,  p. 

^  '*  Lo  corns  de  PefUens  al  fo  aM  deli  maion  cortes  del  mon,  e  deli  maion  trichadoii 
de  dompnaa ;  e  boos  cavaUien  d'armaSf  e  laroa  de  dompneiar.  E  Mmp  hm  trtkmt  t$ 
cantor :  e  aaet  lone  temps  per  lo  mon  per  engaaar  laa  domnat."  Baynonard,  voL  t. 
p.  115.  *'  Paniaaie  OccitanieD,**  p.  1.  CresclmDenl,  <*  Istoria della  Tolgar  Poeda,**  f oL  il. 
p.  ItO.— Ai. 
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become  invaluable,  when  regarded  in  this  light,  for  we  can  de- 
rive from  them  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Proven^l  poetrj.  It  is  in  this  connection, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  historical  purpose,  that  I  have  examined 
tiiem  and  still  propose  to  speak  of  them.  The  facts,  to  which 
this  examination  mast  be  directed,  are  of  a  verj  delicate  nature, 
but  nevertheless  quite  positive,  and  among  the  number  of  those 
which  it  is  important  to  observe  and  to  appreciate  in  investigat- 
in^new  and  aifficult  portions  of  literary  history. 

The  different  manuscript  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  offer  us  only  ten 
pieces  imder  the  name  of  the  count  ot  Poitiers,  and  these  pieces 
together  do  not  quite  contain  five  hundred  verses.  It  is  quite 
probable,  that  he  composed  a  lar^r  number  of  them,  exclu- 
sively even  of  the  lost  poem  on  the  Aquitanian  crusade.  Among 
the  ten  pieces,  however,  which  are  attributed  to  him,  there  are 
two,  which  the  most  unpretending  criticism  could  not  admit 
amone  the  number  of  his  works.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
style  aiffers  too  greatly  from  his  to  be  a  mere  shade  or  modifi- 
cation of  it ;  and  secondly,  the  two  poems  in  question  are  found 
in  other  manuscripts  under  different  names  from  that  of  the 
count  of  Poitiers.  These  two  circumstances  united  decide  the 
question. 

Jn  regard  to  the  eight  remaining  pieces,  as  all  the  manuscripts 
agree  in  attributing  them  to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  any  of  them  to  contradict  tnis  testimony 
of  the  manuscripts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  and  to  consider 
them  as  productions  of  William  IX.  These  then  are  the  pieces, 
which  I  propose  to  examine,  in  order  to  see  what  inferences, 
relative  to  tne  history  of  Provencal  poetry,  it  may  be  possible 
to  derive  from  them. 

Of  the  ei^ht  pieces  in  question,  six  are  of  the  amatory  kind 
and  two  only  appertain  to  other  species.  I  have  but  a  word 
to  say  about  the  latter  and  I  shall  commence  with  it  One  of 
these  two  species  is  that  of  which  I  have  alread v  eiven  a  trans- 
lation^ and  m  which  William,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  bids  adieu  to  his  son  and  to  his  seigniory. 

The  other  is  much  more  fantastical  and  might  prove  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  one,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
looK  for  a  serious  sense,  or  even  for  any  sense  whatever  in  it. 
It  is  a  mere  extravaganza,  to  which  I  shall  revert  again  here- 
after. For  the  present  it  will  be  sufiicient  for  my  purpose  to 
have  simply  noticed  it.  I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amatory  pieces.  Of  the  six  poems  of  this  order  I  can  commu- 
nicate two,  and  I  shall  translate  them  presently.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  fint  some  idea  of  the  res^  and  here  I  experience  a 
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difficulty ;  for  these  pieces  are  outrageonslj  licentious.  I  dull 
confine  myself  to  a  rapid  exposition  of  their  respective  sabjeeti. 
In  one  of  these  pieces,  the  count  of  Poitiers  nmblds  his  theoiy 
of  love  and'endeavors  to  shew  the  folly  and  the  yanity  of  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  husbands  and  even  on  the  part  of  loyers. 

The  three  other  pieces  properly  belong  to  the  narrative  clasi^ 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  but  that  in  them  the  author  makes 
shameless  allusions  to  real  adventures  of  his  life.  There  is 
one,  in  which  he  recounts  the  good  luck  he  had  in  representing 
himself  dumb  to  two  ladies,  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  a 
journey  into  the  country.  In  another  he  speaks  of  two  ladieSi 
whom  he  loved  equally,  but  of  which  eacn  desired  ezclnsive 
possession  of  his  heart,  under  the  allegory  of  two  superb  couraen^ 
which  pleased  and  suited  him  both. 

Notwithstanding  the  traits  of  merriment  and  drollery,  whidi 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  obscenity  of  these  pieces,  they  are 
nevertheless  upon  the  whole  the  unconstrained  and  serious  ex- 
pression of  a  gross  depravity,  which  may  have  been  in  part  that 
of  the  age,  but  in  which  tnere  is  certainly  also  much  that  is 
purely  individual. 

The  last  two  pieces  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  which  stUl  re- 
main to  be  examined,  are  love-longs,  like  the  preceding,  but 
this  is  all  they  have  in  common  with  them.  We  cannot  with- 
out astonishment  find  productions,  so  dissimilar  in  this  respect, 
confounded  under  the  same  name. 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  stanzas*  from  the  first  of  these  two  pieees, 
faithfully  translated,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  passages,  which 
I  am  not  sure  of  having  renaered  with  exactness. 

^^  I  experience  such  delight  in  love,  that  I  wish  to  abandon 
myself  entirely  to  it ;  and  since  I  wish  to  live  bv  love,  I  ought, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  completely  happy.  My  new  thought 
shall  hereafter  be  my  ornament ;  the  world  shaU  see  and  hear 
of  it." 

^^  I  ought  not  to  depreciate  myself  and  still  I  dare  not  praise 
me.  But  if  ever  the  joy  of  love  could  flourish,  mine  ought  to 
bring  forth  blossoms,  above  all  others.  It  ought  to  shine  res- 
plendent  over  every  other,  just  as  the  sun  upon  a  cloudy  day.** 

"  All  pride  must  be  abased  before  my  lady,  and  every  power 

*  Baynouard :  toI.  UI.  p.  3.    Piece  No.  n.    Strophes  1,  S,  S,  4, 5, 6. 


Mout  JAQzens  me  prenc  en  amar 
Un  Joj  don  pint  mi  Tnelh  aisir ; 
E  pns  en  Joy  Tnlh  reTertir, 
Ben  den,  il  pneic,  al  mielha  anar ; 
Qnar  mielha  or  n'am  eitiera  cniar 
Qn'om  pneaeaTeser  ni  anair. 

U|L  ao  lalMti,  BO  B  dey  ga^tf: 
Hi  da  griM  iMt  BO  B  lay  fofair; 


Mat,  si  aac  nnlhs  Jojra  poo  florir, 

Aqaest  den  aobre  tots  granar, 

E  part  lot  antres  esmerar, 

Bi  cnm  sol  bms  joms  esclarair. 
•       •       •       •       • 

Toti  joys  U  den  hnmOiar, 
E  ioU  rioon  obaitr 

.    .    .  eto.,  etc— ^Al. 
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must  obey  her,  on  account  of  her  gracious  address,  her  sweet 
and  charming  look."  •  .  . 

^^  From  the  joj  of  such  a  lady  a  dying  man  might  revive,  and 
out  of  grief  for  her  a  man,  thoueh  in  the  bloom  of  health,  might 

Eerish.    She  can  make  fools  of  the  wise,  render  ugly  the  most 
andsome,  convert  the  most  courteous  man  into  a  boor,  the  boor 
into  a  courtier." 

^^  A  fairer  one  than  she  cannot  be  found.  Kor  eye  can  see 
nor  mouth  can  name  her  equal.  I  have  chosen  her  as  mine,  in 
order  to  ilfresh  my  heart  and  to  renew  my  body,  so  that  it  never 
may  grow  old." 

The  traits,  which  constitute  the  character  of  this  piece,  are 
still  more  marked  and  better  expressed  in  the  second,^  of  which 
the  following  is  nearly  the  whole : 

^^  Since  we  behold  again  the  meadows  clad  in  green,  the 
orchards  blooming,  the  rivulets  and  fountains,  air  and  winds 
grown  bright  again,  it  is  but  iufit,  that  every  one  should  cull  the 
part  of  joy,  that  falls  to  him." 

^^  Of  love  I  cannot  but  speak  well ;  and  if  I  should  not  gain 
the  slightest  good  by  it,  no  matter !  Perhaps  I  did  not  merit 
any  more.  A^d  yet  it  would  be  such  a  pleasing  joy  and  so 
easily  bestowed,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  hope  1" 

"  Thus  have  I  always  been  deceived  I  For  never  yet  have  I 
been  happy  for  having  loved,  and  I  shall  never  be  so.  I  do, 
however,  just  as  my  heart  prompts,  although  I  well  know,  that 
it  IS  all  m  vam." 

^^  'Tis  thus,  that  I  assume  the  air  of  one  insensate,  longing  for 
what  I  cannot  have.  Alas  I  The  proverb  is  two  true,  that, 
^  He,  who  has  a  great  desire,  has  great  power;  if  not,  woe  be  to 
him  1' " 

^^  Whoever  wants  to  love,  must  first  of  all  be  readv  to  serve 
the  entire  world.  He  must  be  skilled  in  doing  noble  actions 
and  must  beware  of  speaking  vulgarly  at  court.'' 

The  contrasts  between  these  pieces  and  those,  to  which  I  pre- 
sently shall  scarcely  venture  to  allude,  is  as  striking  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  It  extends  itself  to  everything  about  them ;  to  the 
form,  tne  tone,  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  them 

*  Baynoiuurd :  vol.  t.  page  117.    Strophei  1,  S,  4, 


Pqs  Tesem  da  noTelh  florir 
Prats,  e  Tergiera  rcTerdedr 
Bins  •  fonUnat  eaoUunir, 

Aung  e  vena. 
Ben  dea  qnaacui  lo  joj  jiiizir 

Don  ei  Jansens. 

D*  amor  non  del  dire  maa  be, 

Qnar  non  ai  ni  petit  ni  re, 

Qnar  ben  lea  puia  no  m*  en  ooTe ; 


Pero  lenmene 
Dona  gran  Jol  qui  be  mante 

Loaaiamena.    .    .    . 

•       •       •       •       • 

Obedienaa  den  porter 

A  mantaa  gena  qoi  vol  amar, 

E  coTen  li  que  sapcha  Ux 

Faigx  avinenii 
E  qnea  goart  en  cort  de  parlar 

VWanamena.— ^fM. 
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The  love,  which  constitates  the  burden  of  the  latter,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  that,  which  is  represented  in  tbe 
former.  This  is  an  enthosiastic,  a  delicate  and  a  respectful 
sentiment,  which  eleyates  and  deifies  its  object  In  a  word,  St 
is  chivalric  gallantry  with  all  its  refinements,  its  formulas  and 
its  characteristic  usages.  This,  however,  we  shall  exhibit  in 
a  clearer  light  her^fler. 

We  may  be  sure,  that  in  the  two  pieces,  which  I  have  just 
translated,  the  count  of  Poitiers  did  not  express  sentiments^ 
which  were  really  his  own.  Kor  was  the  conceptidH  of  loT^ 
as  there  conveyed,  his  own.  He  certainly  would  have  been 
Ihe  last  man  in  the  world  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  In  speak- 
ing as  he  did,  he  only  expressed  the  sentiments  and  ideas  at 
that  time  generally  in  vogue,  at  least  among  the  higher  clasMS 
of  society  in  the  South.  There  was  then  already  a  method 
for  the  portraiture  of  these  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  poetry 
of  a  specific  character,  which  was  already  that  of  the  Troor 
badours,  still  young,  perhaps,  and  as  yet  incapable  of  its 
later  loftier  fiights,  out  nevertheless  older  than  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  and  constituting  alreadv  an  ori^nal  system  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  forms.  This  is  an  mteresting  fact  in  the 
history  of  Proven^  poetry,  and  one  which  I  think  I  can 
estabhsh  to  a  certamty.  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  pieces,  com- 
posed by  the  count  oi  Poitiers,  diverse  allusions  to  the  poeti- 
cal system  of  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  oblige  us  to  adopt 
the  supposition,  that  this  system  must  have  been  organized 
and  already  in  vogue  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  the 
epoch  when  they  were  made. 

I  have  a  little  while  ago  spoken  of  a  piece  by  William  IX., 
which  I  have  characterized  by  the  epithet  extravagant.  In 
order  to  justifv  this  qualification,  I  have  only  to  translate  the 
first  stanza,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  literal  rendering : 

*'  I  am  about  composing  a  piece  of  verse  about  a  pure  non- 
entity ;  for  I  shall  therein  treat  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  an- 
other ;  neither  of  love,  nor  of  youth,  nor  of  any  other  matter. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  once  composed  it,  while  I  was  sleep- 
ing on  Mount  Chenal." 

The  ^iece  contains  seven  or  eight  additional  stanzas  symme- 
trical with  this ;  they  all  of  them  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
contradictory^  expressions,  associated  toother  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  offering  to  the  mind  a  series  oi  incongruous  ideas  or 
images,  calculated  to  surprise  or  to  amuse  it  for  a  moment  by 
their  extravagance  disguised  under  a  serious  form. 

We  find  in  the  Provencal  manuscripts  other  pieces  similar  to 
this.  There  is  one,  among  others,  by  Baymbaud  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  author  gives  the  singular  but  very  appropriate 
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r  tid^  pf  ^^  Ihuho  not  49iM."  Troi4)«dQiii0  of  a  gKaver  4^Iiariio- 
ter,  and  of  more  diBtinguished  .Ulltota  thiui  iekber  William  IX. 
or  B^mbi^ud  of  Onuige,  m  for  ii^utmp^,  Oiniad  de  Bomenil, 
did  iK>t  di$dai]i  tbi8,Bort  of  ccni|!peitk>p.  -33i6j  conatknted,  iu 
fact,  one  of  tile  mim^  lyrical  forms,  emtiTaited  bj  the  Xronba- 
.dora,  And  were  n  ^lart  of  their  poetic  iQrstem. 

It  ia  pot  impof^ible,  iilthoaga  not  pr<Aable,  ihait  the  piece  by 
.ihe0O4uit  of  i^oitierg,  which  we  hyaVe  |ii6t  cootidered,  was  im 
first,  and  as  it  were  the  model  of  the  jpecies.  But  even- if  it 
were,  this  want  of  a  certain  diversion  in  minds  of  an  eccentric 
or  refined  turn  miffht  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  serious  j)oet- 
ry  of  the  TroubadonrB  mAst  hare  existed  long  before  this  time. 
And  there  are  indeed  many  thmffs  in  faror  of  the  supposition, 
that  at  the  epoch  at  whick  odmties,  like  the  one  in  question, 
•found  poets  and  hearers,  there  must  have  been  already  m  circii- 
lation  many  of  those  grave  and  wearisome  compositions,  which 
are  never  wanting  in  any  of  the  collections  of  tne  Troubadours. 

Another  ^>e(^i08  of  poetic  compositiQn,  of  fi^equent  occu- 
rence in  these  c<dlections,  and  almost  as  singular  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  of  a  more  elevated  tone,  and  mudh  more  characteristic, 
k  that  of  the  tenaonsy  or  poetic  combats.  These  are  pieces,  in 
which  two  or  mojpe  interlocutors  support  opposite  sides  of  some 
question,  connected  with  some  poiQt  of  chiyalric  gallantry. 
The  count  of  Poitiers  never  composed  anv  tens<ms ;  or  rather, 
he  never  figures  as  an  interlocutor  in  any  of  the  pieces  which  are 
left  us  fn>m  his  pen.  But  he  expressly  alludes  to  them  in  one 
of  his  ]^ms,  and  this  allusion  is  sitfficient  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  this  sort  of  poetic  challenge  was  customary  in  his  time,  and 
undoubtedly  b^ore  him,  among  the  poets  of  the  Provencal 
tongue. 

;W  e  have  now  discovered  three  kinds  of  lyrical  productions, 
peculiar  to  the  Troubadours,  aU  of  which  ar6  represented  in  tlte 
writings  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  either  by  formal  imitations  or 
by  allusions.  They  are  the  chivalric  l6ve  songs,  the  tensons, 
and  lastly,  those  incongruous  medleys,  which  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  other  name  except  that  of  Ihnavf  iu4  u^hai. 

Independently-  of  these  alluaions,  the  poems  of  the  count  of 
Poitiei!s  contain  otbetrs  no  less  sig^iificant,  on  various  special 
and  characteristic  points  rdiatin^  to  the  poetics  of  the  Ttrouba- 
doors.  In  this  system  of  {poetry,  for  example,  tiiie  musical  art 
JB  ins<jpa£ab][y  cpnneoted  with  that  of  the  poet.  Every  poet 
was  hn  own  composer,  and  generally  sin^r  too.  There  were 
certain  establishea  terms  for  distingnishmg  in  every  poetic 
composition,  the  special  work  to  be  performed  hj  each  or  these 
arts  respectively.  That  of  the  poetry  was  denominated  mots  or 
words,  that  of  diie  mtisic  eon  or  sound.    Now  one  of  the  pieces 
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of  William  IX.  contains  a  passage,  which  alludes  to  all  this  aa 
to  poetical  laws  already  settled. 

There  is  another  circumstance  no  less  remarkable.  The  word 
Iroba/t  (French  tnmver^ "  to  find,  inrent  '*),  by  which  the  IVo- 
Tcnjals  designate  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  poetic  imagination, 
and  the  sort  of  creation  which  is  the  result  of  it,  is  already  em* 
ployed  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  the  count  of  Poitiera. 
But  this  word  could  only  have  been  used  in  such  a  special  ae- 
ceptation  at  an  epoch,  when  the  poetic  genius  had  idready 
acqnired,  by  dint  of  certain  developments,  Uie  consciousness  of 
its  mherent  nobleness  and  power.  If  we  could  ascertain,  where 
and  when  it  was  first  employed  in  this  sense,  we  should  then 
know,  from  this  single  circumstance,  the  cradle  <^  the  poetiy 
of  the  Troubadours  and  the  exact  date  of  its  birth.  Sut  these 
beginnings  involve  inquiries  which  men  never  think  (^  making 
in  time. 

Finally,  we  learn  from  certain  passages  of  the  writings  of 
William  IX.,  that  the  material  organization  <^  Provencal  poetiy 
at  the  time  of  this  count,  was  already  fundamentally  the  same, 
as  we  find  it  at  a  subsequent  epoch ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were 
two  poetical  classes  or  professions,  in  intimate  and  necessary 
relation  with  each  other,  and  fulfilling  each  its  peculiar  part  of 
one  common  task,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Troubadours  or  poets  and 
musical  composers,  and  that  of  the  Jongleurs  or  itinerant  singers 
and  reciters  of  the  compositions  of  the  first. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  (and  the  matter  is  not  a  difficult  one) 
to  recapitulate  and  to  express  all  these  particular  facts  in  one 
general  leading  fact. 

If  we  admit  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  wrote  the  majority  of 
his  pieces  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty,  it  follows, 
that  the  latter  were  composed  during  the  interval  from  1090  to 
1110 ;  and  there  is  every  probability,  that  this  was  really  the 
case. 

The  examination  of  these  pieces  furnishes  us  evidence,  that 
at  that  epoch  there  existed  in  the  south  of  France  two  sorts  or 
orders  of  poetry. 

He  one  was  that  primitive  Provencal  poetry,  which  origin- 
ated during^  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  from  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  Grffico-Boman  poetry,  and  was  modified  in  a  Christ- 
ian sense  bv  the  intervention  of  the  priests  and  monks.  It  is 
to  this  cruoe,  uncouth,  spontaneous,  but  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate order  of  poetry,  that  we  must  assign  the  epic  songs,  the 
popular  love  and  dancing  songs,  the  pious  hymns,  the  legends 
of  saints  and  the  romantic  narratives,  of  which  I  have  either 
spoken  historically,  or  given  specimens. 

The  seoond  order  of  poetry  existed  by  the  side  of  the  former, 
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but  it  was  in  everjr  respect  distinct  from  it.  lliis  was  then  an 
entirely  new  kina  of  poetry,  systematic,  refined,  exclusiye— a 
poetry  of  the  courts  and  castles,  of  which  the  only  or  the  princi- 
pal theme  was  love,  such  as  the  chivalry  of  the  South  had  made 
or  endeavored  to  make  it. 

These  two  orders  of  poetry  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  compositions  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  who  no  more  invented 
the  one  than  he  did  the  other,  but  who  cultivated  both  of  them. 
The  older  and  most  popular  of  the  two  offered  him  the  liberty 
of  which  he  stood  in  need,  to  express  his  individual  mode  of 
thinking;  or  of  feeling,  and  to  recount  his  personal  adventures. 
The  otner,  more  deucate  and  more  ideal,  was  the  poetry  in 
fashion  at  the  courts  of  the  South ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  cidtivate  it  likewise,  were  it  from  no  other  motive  tnan  from 
the  vanity  of  being  in  the  ion. 

Subseouently  to  the  epoch  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  the  new 
{>oetry  of  the  Troubadours  absorbed,  j^adually  and  almost  en- 
tirely, the  ancient  popular  poetry,  which  had  preceded  it  three 
centuries,  and  which  ended  by  imprinting  its  character  and 
imposing  its  forms  upon  the  former.  This  is  a  revolution  which 
I  propose  to  discuss  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 
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OBtVALRY  OOirBmBRBD  T^  ITS   BEi;^TIONS   TO  ^BOVSZT^AL  POBTK^ 

Besobib  entering  npon  the  examination  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  I  shiul  have  to  give  some  general  idea  of  chivalry^ 
of  which  the  former  was  only  the  more  or  less  ideal  expr^ssioiu 
I  atn  not  obh'ged,  however,  to  treat  this .  subject  with  anything 
like  completeness ;  I  have  not  to  write  the  histoW  of  that  singii- 
lar  aystem  of  institntions,  commonly  designatea  by  the  name 
of  cmvalry,  to  point  out  its  precise  pri^,  or  to  trape  the  pro^ 
gross  of  its  development  throughout  entire  Europe.  I  niave 
only  to  consider  the  institution  in  question,  as  it  existed  in  th^ 
south  of  France,  and  then  even  I  am  exempt  from  embracing  it 
as  a  whole ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  is  to  indicate  its  con- 
nection witib  the  poetic  system  of  the  Troubadours.  But  even 
when  thus  circumscribed,  the  subject  has  still  its  difficulties  and 
its  exigencies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  m^  design,  without  connecting  what  I  have  to  say  on 
chivalry  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  general  history. 

During  the  long  anarchy,  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  all  the  remaining  moral  and  social 
forces  were  spontaneously  called  into  plav  in  favor  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  some  sort  of  order.  But,  m  a  state  of  isolation, 
these  forces  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  some  of  them,  long 
since  the  enemies  of  ea<m  other,  instead  of  acting  in  concert 
against  the  general  anarchy,  only  profited  by  it  to  exacerbate 
their  mutual  hostility. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  military  or  feudal  caste,  which  had 
nearly  all  the  political  power  in  its  hands,  and  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Frankish  conquest,  had  always  been  hos- 
tile to  the  clergy,  was  then  more  opposed  to  it  than  ever.  More 
than  ever  before,  did  this  turbulent  and  greedy  caste  now  vex 
or  pillage  the  churches,  and  menace  the  independence  of  the 
clergy.  The  latter  employed  all  their  energy  and  care,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  possessions  and  their  dignity  against  these  at- 
tacks, and  the  history  of  this  struggle  is,  in  a  great  measurei 
that  of  socie^  itself  at  the  epoch  in  question. 
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Among  the  nnmerons  iden  suggested  to  the  clergy  by  the' 
necessity  of  selfllefenoe,  there  k  one  which  here  deserves  onr 
special  notice.  It  was  that  of  creotilig  in  the  Teiy  heart  of 
tiiis  feudal  caste,  whidi  was  always*  ^^^7  ^  trouble  society 
and  the  chnrdi,  a  juarty  espeoiaily  derotra  to  the  support  of 
both.  Tlie  attempt  was  paitiially  snccessfnl,'  and  gave  rise  to  a* 
sort  of  revolution  in  the  feudid>  order^  which  manifested  itself 
in  various  ways,  but  more  nartieularly  by  a  diai^oteristic 
change  in  the  ordinary  methoa  of  military  investitifireSi 

Amonffi  the  Gknuans,  the  day  on  whdcn  a  man  was  received- 
among  the  number  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  wW  one  of  the^ 
most  solemn  in  has  Itfe,  and  die*  occaskms  for  the  reception  of 
new  warriors  were  those  of  sreat  rejoicing  to  the  tribe  itself; 
toft  they  wercr  always  attended  with  a  certain  display  of  cere- 
monies, of  the  spirit  and  tJie  motives  of  which  Tacitus  hiss  lefr 
us  so  admirable  an  account.* 

The  Qermans  continued  to  cherish  their  ideas  and'usa|;eif  on' 
this  point,  after  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  pifo- 
vinces  tX  the  empire,  and  the  act  of  thio  investiture  of  arms  pre^ 
served  among  them  all  its  ancient  importance.  Now  as  the* 
principal  ceremony  of  this  investiture  consisted  in  begging 
the  young  warrior  with  the  sword  or  with  the  baldric  by  whi^ 
it  was  suspended,  it  was  frbm  this  circumstance  that  it  derived  > 
the  names  by  which  it  was  usually  designated  in  the  Latin  of 
the  time.  To  tdicstke  haldrie  or  to  gird  dbovH  ike  hdld/no^  were' 
expressions  habitually  used  to  designate  the  act  in  quesstion. 

At  a  later  period,  under  Chariemagne  and  Louis  le  D^bim* 
naire,  the  mihtary  gbrdle  was  considered  as  the  sign  or  symbol 
of  political  capacitv.  To  lose  at  lay  aeicU  the  boMrto  was  tan- 
tamount to  a  civil  aegradation. 

The  counts,  the  dukes,  tiie  kings,  and  probably  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  feudal  order,  wi^out  any  distmction,  preserved  this 
ancient  Germanic  custom  of  the  investiture  of  ams,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  give  or  to  receive  ^ia 
investiture  stiU  continued  to  be  called  to  take  or  tor^dewe  the 
miSttary  IMrio^or  more  simjdy  the mUHwyofdet^ the  militia. 
The  term  mUHuMnan  or  mUUaty  num  {mU^envir  mdlitarie) 
wiui  then  employed  to  designate  a  peiionage  of  the  feudal  caste, 
as  during^  the  first  centuries  of  the  oonquest  the  name  of  Frank 
had  deeignated  a  man  of  the  conquering  race. 

The  investiture  of  arms,  as  long  asf  it  remained  a  traditional 
usage  of  ancient  Gbrmany,  was  nothing  more  than  a  civil  or 


*  J>e  Qwmui%,i'tkjdltL   f*  Bed  am*  foSMTt  boo  aaU  eviqvfla  iiMrii,  ^pun  dtltti 
wamelanm  ph^im.   1^  in  teM  eeaaiks  Td  pfiB^ini  ftUqah  Tel  pirt«r  rtl  mNh 
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political  ceremony.  It  was  custoouuy  for  the  Tonng  wamor  to 
receiye  his  arms  urom  the  hands  of  another  wJmori  dider  than 
himself;  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  presmnption,  that 
this  was  dosie  in  a  place  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpoee. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  young  warrior  was  requiral  to 
take  an  oath ;  but  even  if  this  had  been  so,  the  oath  could  only 
have  been  a  civil  or  political  one. 

All  this  was  changed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  an  epoch  at  which  the  clergy  were  attempting  to  brinff 
about  the  revolution  in  the  military  order,  to  which  I  have  af 
ready  referred  above.  We  then  find  the  priests  in  the  poiws- 
sion  of  the  power  of  investing  theyouthfut  warriors  (^  the  feu- 
dal order  witli  their  first  arms,  llie  ceremon^jr  was  no  longer 
performed  indiscriminately  in  any  place,  but  m  the  churchea. 
It  was  no  longer  a  purely  civil  or  political  ceremony,  but  a 
mixed  one,  wmch  now  borrowed  a  part  of  its  solemmly  fifom 
religion.  The  neophyte  warrior  was  required  to  take  an  oath, 
and  this  oath,  whicn  was  dictated  by  the  Church,  distinctly  an^ 
nounced,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  project  it  entertained  in 
directing  or  reforming  the  military  caste.* 

The  warrior  thus  instructed  by  the  priest  was  no  longer,  or 
was  at  any  rate  no  longer  supj^sed  to  be«  the  turbulent  and 
haughty  warrior,  who,  measunng  his  right  by  his  physical 
strenrai  or  courage,  regarded  everything  his  own,  wnich  he 
could  plunder  with  impunity.  He  was  now  a  champion  of  the 
Churcn,  who  had  received  his  arms  only  in  order  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  defence  of  religion,  to  the  protection  of  the  feeble 
against  the  strong,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  In 
short,  he  was  a  knight  or  chevidier  in  Uie  historical  and  charac- 
teristic acceptation  of  the  term. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  the  institution  of  chiyalry,  in  its  orisin 
and  primitive  form,  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on  uie 
part  of  the  clersy  to  transform  the  brutal  and  turbulent  force 
of  the  feudal  s^diery  into  a  well-organixed  power  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  Church  and  of  Society.  It  was  an  appeal  to  what- 
eyer  there  was  generous  and  humane  in  the  warricHr  caste  in 
opposition  to  its  perversity,  its  violence,  and  its  barbarity. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  was  connected  with 
others,  which  were,  however,  only  an  expansion  of  the  former; 
as  for  example,  the  institution  of  the  Peace  and  oi  the  Truce  <» 
Gk>d,  and  the  Crusades.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  unrayel- 
liuK  or  tracing  the  threads  by  whidii  these  different  events  are 
linked  together. 

*  Ob Um  eeremooj  of  amiiiig  or  dobbfng  the kniglit  comptro Soiate-Palafe^  ^M*- 
Boin  of  Aneleia  GUfftby'*  (Bnglidi,  London,  1784)  ptM  i4»  Mq.  On  llMintmMT  t»- 
▼oiftttnro  or  the  BorioMM,  HaBinor-Par^tai*!  «*Iitltii3irgMClilQhle  dsr  Anbtr/vvL 
L,  p.  XO.-JD0T.,  nB4  ToL  v»  p.  I.— JM. 
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But  chi valiy  neither  did  nor  oonld  remain  what  the  clen^ 
had  originally  made  it  It  Bocm  shook  off  the  sacerdotal  influ* 
ence,  and  onlj  aspired  to  virtnes,  of  which  some  were  odious 
and  others  indifferent  to  the  priests  and  monks.  Hie  institu* 
tion  of  chiyalrT  in  its  earliest  form  had  been  a  sort  of  truce  or 
momentary  alliance  between  the  clergr  and  the  order  of  war- 
riors. But  the  alliance  was  but  a  Sbort-lived  one,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  two  castes  soon  recommenced  with  more 
intensity  than  ever* 

The  passions,  the  interests,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
feudal  order  did  not  find  sufficiently  free  play  in  the  chivalry 
of  the  clergy.  The  religious  enthusiasm  itself,  the  grand  source 
of  clerical  influence  and  power  over  the  warriors,  had  among 
these  men  something  that  was  uncertain,  sava^,  and  unman- 
ageable.  The  knight,  the  feudal  soldier,  was  mdeed  desirous 
to  serve  his  religion  and  his  faith,  but  he  was  not  always  in  a 
humor  to  serve  tnem  under  the  direction  and  in  the  interest  of 
a  class  of  men  whom  he  did  not  like— of  a  clergy,  which  he  re- 
presents OS  hankering  after  lands  and  treasures,  and  always 
readv  to  cry  alarm  or  to  pronounce  anathemas  against  those 
to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  all  it  had,  however  Lttle  disposi- 
tion they  might  exhibit  to  take  back  what  they  had  given. 
This  warrior  was  sincerely  religious,  but  he  was  so  after  his 
own  fashion,  with  all  his  ignorance,  his  pride,  his  adventurous 
propensities  and  his  wants,  which  were  always  greater  than 
the  means  at  his  command  for  satisfying  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  caste  oecame  gradually  more 
civilized  in  consequence  of  the  general  progress  of  society,  and 
independently  of  the  personal  enorts  ana  motives  by  which  the 
clergy  had  endeavored  to  reform  it.  Kow,  the  views  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  institution  of  chivalry,  were  quite 
consistent  with  the  development  of  several  germs  of  civilization, 
existing  toward  the  midole  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  not 
with  that  of  all  of  them.  There  was  already  at  this  epoch  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  espedally  of  France,  a  manuest  and 
decided  movement  of  a  reviving  civilization,  which  had  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  tne  feudal  order,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  it  A  certain  degree  of  refinement  and  of  politeness 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  sign  of  power  and  elevation 
of  rank.  There  already  existed  a  sort  of  respectful  considera- 
tion for  the  fair  sex,  a  disinterested  disposition  to  admiration 
and  to  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  already  a  presentiment  of 
the^  moral  ascendency,  which  woman  was  destined  to  hold  in 
society.  Finally,  display,  magnificence,  liberality,  and  a  gen- 
erous use  of  force,  began  to  be  the  surest  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  and  renown  among  those  in  power.    Chivalry 
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was  a  sort  of  form  for  aU  these  sentiments,  for  all  these  piinei- 
pies  of  ciTilixation ;  tiiejr  entered  there  spontaneooslj,  thej dafljr' 
mereased  in  number  and  in  inflnence,  nntQ  at  last  thej  be- 
came the  dominant  party.    It  was  throng  these  sentimeiifti' 
and  principles,  that  the  inttitation  gradodly  assnmed  an  en*' 
tirelj  different  form  firom  that  which  the  ecclosiastieal  pofwer 
had  attempted  to  give  to  it,  and  that  it  eventually  beeame  aai 
object  of  horror  to  that  power. 

This  chivalry,  however,  even  at  the  epoch  of  its  greafceat 
spendor,  in  the  south  of  France,  can  manifestly  not  be  coosidend 
as  a  positive,  fixed,  and  regular  institution,  uniformly  1mdei^ 
stood  and  practised  by  all  those  who  had  adopted  it  It  is 
rather  a  Comdex  and  refined  system  of  manners  and  oj^nums, 
pretty  generally  predominant  in  feudal  society ;  a  certam  ideal 
of  moral,  social,  and  military  perfection,  quite  generally  ae* 
knowledged  and  respected,  but  at  the  same  time  one  to  whieh 
every  one  aspired  freely,  and  about  the  realization  of  whieh  hsr 
was  more  or  less  in  in  earnest,  according  to  his  character,  hk 
passions,  his  condition,  and  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

l^e  system  of  chivalry,  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  while  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  was  animated  by  two 
sentiments,  which,  though  they  did  not  exclude  each  other  re* 
ciprocally,  were  nevertheless  distinct,  and  <^  which  each  might 
indifferently  become  the  dominant  or  the  principal  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  individuals,  miey  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  zeal  for  religion  or  the  creed,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  eenerous  interest  in  oppressed  weakness,  whieh, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  de^e  or  vivacity,  will  easily  deter- 
mine any  man  to  compromise  himself  in  favor  of  the  weak, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  strong. 

It  was  not  the  latter  of  these  sentiments  that  had  preponder* 
ated  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  institution ;  it  had,  in  tact,  no 
existence  there,  and  was  only  called  into  exercise  so  far  as  it 
was  implicitly  contained  in,  and,  as  it  were,  enveloped  by  the 
then  more  powerful  motives  of  religimi  and  of  faith. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  however,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
that  generous  sympathy  for  weakness  and  misfortune  in  their 
struffgle  affainst  the  aggressions  of  unjust  and  brutal  foree,  that 
m^ially  pecame  the  aominant  sentiment  of  chivalry.  It  was 
tne  imperious  and  noble  impulse  to  sustain  the  opproned 
against  the  opDressor,  that  became  the  ideal  end  of  all  the 
actions  of  the  xnight  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  from 
this  very  side,  that  chivafay  developed  itself  with  the  gieatest 
degree  of  energy  and  originalitv. 

But  notwithstanding  its  peWlect  identity  in  all  who  adopted 
it,  notwithstanding  the  uni^  and  thesimplieity  of  its  prinmple^ 
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chivalry  conld  nevertheless  neither  manifest  itself  nor  act  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  or  in  the  same  decree  in  all  the  ]per- 
Bonages  of  the  fendal  order.  The  difference  of  n^k,  of  situation, 
and  of  power,  among  these  personages,  necessarily  involved 
another  m  their  actions,  and  even  in  their  ideas  as  chevaliers. 
A  duke,  a  count,  an  independent  seignior  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  of  vassals,  and  of  subjects,  had  inevitably,  in  his  quality 
G^  knight,  obligations  if  not  of  a  different  nature  at  any  rate 
more  complex  and  varied,  than  the  simple  feudal  warrior,  who 
had  no  other  title  than  that  of  knight,  no  other  wealth  except 
his  lance  and  sword,  no  other  end  but  mat  of  gaining  applause 
by  feats  of  prowess. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  chivalry  of  the  superior' 
class  of  the  feudal  order.  In  doing  so,  I  shall,  however,  give' 
to  this  class  the  greatest  possible  extensibn ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
shall  include  in  it  all  the  proprietors  of  great  and  small  cha- 
teaux. 

The  individuals  of  this  class  being  bom  with  inclinations,  of 
a  more  elevated  character,  most  susceptible  of  culture,  most  * 
ambitious  of  renown,  were  naturallv  the  readiest  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  chivalry.  It  was  through  tnem  that  these  ideas  entered 
more  or  less  inte  the  exercise  of  feudal  power,  and  into  the 
various  relations  of  the  seigniors,  either  among  themselves  or 
teward  their  vassals,  and  to  society  itself. 

From  the  moment  these  chivalrous  ideas  had  attained  te 
a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  influence,  it  was  no  longer 
enough  for  the  chief  of  a  seigniory  to  be  powerful  and  happy, 
or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  privilcffes  of  his  condition  at  nis 
leisure,  lie  was  bouno,  by  virtue  of  tne  principles  of  chivalry, 
to  make  a  generous  use  of  his  power,  to  prefer  honorable  hard- 
ship to  in(K)lent  repose,  to  interfere  for  the  reparation  or  the 
punishment  of  every  injustice  committed  nnaer  his  eye,  or' 
within  the  reach  of  his  command. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  Troubadour  of  the  twelfth  cen-' 
tury,  gives  us  a  suffidently  correct  general  idea  of  the  duties  of 
a  powerful  feudal  seignior,  pretendmg  to  distinction  among  his 
equals  by  the  manner  in  wnich  he  xmdertook  to  perform  his" 
part  as  a  knight : 

"  By  eating  well  and  sleeping  softly,"  says  he,  "  a  man  may 
lead  an  easy  life.  But  he  who  wishes  to  rise  to  eminence  of 
worth,  must  needs  subject  himself  to  roughest  hardship.  He' 
must  exert  his  utmost  here  and  there,  must  take  away  and  g{v6^ 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  time  and  place.'' 

At  a  time  when aUuie  laws  were  eaoivocal,  badly  establishedi 
and  808taiii6d  lolaly  by  individiud  forees,  every  one  of  wMdi' 
was  constantly  in  opeimtion,  wHMafBtf  rAdf  taastail  or  to  itS-^ 
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fend ;  when  acts  of  yiolence  were  of  daily  occarrencei  and 
resulted  even  more  from  the  necessity  of  things  than  from  the 
vices  of  the  individual ;  at  such  a  time,  I  sav,  the  task  of  main* 
taining  not  only"  one's  own  rights,  but  dso  those  of  otheniy  tlioae 
of  the  weak — ^m  a  word,  the  task  of  the  knight— was  the  HMMt 
difficult  and  hazardous  that  we  can  possiblv  c(moeive  oL  Ihe 
task  was  even  an  impossible  one ;  and  the  heroism  of  chiyakj 
consisted  in  a  devotion  to  duty  which  acted  without  refleotioOi 
without  calculation,  and  witn  no  other  motive  thau  that  ei 
obedience  to  a  noble  impulse. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  establish  this  intwvoi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  chivalry  in  the  political  and  social  relatiaoa 
of  the  Middle  Age  by  positive  facts,  which  at  the  same  time 
might  aid  us  to  determine  its  nature  and  extent.  But  facta  cf 
this  kind  are  not  among  those  which  history  collects,  when  it  ii 
written  in  the  shape  of  chronicles  and  by  ignorant  monka.  The 
poetic  documents  alone  offer  us  some  vesti^s,  which  are  still 

{>recious,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  enve- 
oped. 

V  ery  frequently  the  acts  of  violence  or  oppression,  which 
daimed  the  intervention  of  the  knight,  were  obmestic  tranaae- 
tions,  acts  of  conjn^l  or  jpatemal  authority,  which,  however 
immoral  or  unjust  mey  might  be,  were  still  performed  under 
the  sanction  of  society  and  of  the  law.  The  chevalier,  howeyel^ 
was  never  embarrassed  by  any  such  consideration.  He  hdd 
himself  bound  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  society  and  of  the  law, 
whenever  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  singularly  curious  epistle  of  Barabaud  de  Yaqueiras,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Troubadours,  to  Boniface,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  recalls  several  traits  from  the  life  of  thia 
seigmor,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  time.* 
Among  these  traits,  there  are  two  which  deserve  more  especially 
to  be  quoted  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  chivalric  policy  of  the 
twelfth  centurv.  The  first  of  them  I  give,  somewnat  modified 
and  elucidatedr— less,  however,  than  it  stood  in  need  of. 

Boson  d^Anguilar,  one  of  the  vassals  and  friends  of  Boniface, 
loved  a  youn^  ladv  by  the  name  of  Isaldina  Adhemar.  Bat 
the  parents  oi  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  let  him  have  her  in 
marriage ;  and,  fearing  undoubtedly  lest  she  mi(^ht  be  carried 
awav  by  violence,  they  put  her  under  the  protection  of  Albert, 
the  Marquis  of  Malaspma,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Malaspina, 
who  at  a  later  period  rendered  himself  immortal  by  his  hoa- 
pitality  to  Dante,  while  the  latter  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile, 

•  An  toeoimt  of  tfali  epiiUe.  witii  a  ipeciiiieii  of  fU  Teniflofttion  ii  giTea  bj  Bij- 
BooArd,  ToL  fl.  PHO  Ut.    Tlie  ^mmA  Undi  of  poetleia  eptetlM  from  tlw  mmW 
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Boson  d'Angailar,  deprived  of  all  he  loved,  fell  sick  and  lay 
upon  his  couch,  ready  to  die.  There  was  but  one  way  to  save 
htm.  It  was  to  return  to  him  his  lady-love ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  was  necessary  to  go  and  fetch  her  by  main  force  from  the 
cMteau  of  Malaspma.  lliis  task  was  undertaken  by  Boniface 
in  a  nocturnal  expedition,  of  which,  however,  the  poet  does  not 

S've  the  particulars,  though  he  himself  had  taken  part  in  it. 
le  Marquis  Boniface  entered  the  chdteau,  found  Isaidina,  car- 
ried her  away  by  force,  and  gave  her  to  the  unhappy  youth  who 
was  perishing  from  love  to  her. 

The  other  trait,  which  is  still  more  characteristic,  is  also  re- 
lated, with  greater  perspicuity,  with  a  little  more  detail ;  and  its 
tone  is  piquant  and  poetical  on  account  of  its  naive  simplicity. 
I  think  1  must  ^ive  it  literally  translated.  ^^  Let  me  remind 
you,  Beiguior  Marquis,"  says  Kambaud  to  Boniface,  ^*  let  me 
remind  you  of  Aimonet  the  Joneleur,  and  of  the  news  which 
he  once  came  to  bring  you  to  Montaut,  concemiuflp  Jacobina, 
whom  they  wanted  to  carry  oflF  to  Sardinia,  and  to  marry 
against  her  wishes.  Tou  then  bejgan  to  sigh  a  little,  and  you 
remembered  the  kiss,  which  she  had  given  vou  a  few  days 
before,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  after  having  besought  you  so 
graciously  to  defend  her  against  her  uncle,  who  plotted  to  dis- 
mherit  her  unjustly." 

^^  And  immediately  you  ordered  five  of  your  most  valiant 
knights  to  get  upon  the  saddle,  and  we  began  to  ride  at  night 
alter  supper,  you,  Ouvet,  Hugonet  d'Alfar.  Bertaudon,  who 
guided  us  with  admiraole  skill,  and  myself  (lor  I  must  not  for- 

S^t  m^lf  in  such  a  gallant  affair.)    It  was  I  that  rescued 
acobma  from  the  port,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  going 
to  embark  her." 

^*  She  had  scarcely  been  seized,  when  a  cry  suddenly  was 
raised  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  host  of  pedestrians  and  riders  were 
instantly  at  our  heels.  Thepursuit  was  an  ardent  one,  and  ^e 
way  we  then  decamped  I  We  thought  we  had  already  luckily 
escaped  from  all  of  them,  when  those  from  Pisa  came  to  assul 
U8  in  their  turn.  And  as  they  passed  before  us,  riding  in  such 
dose  array,  and  when  we  saw  so  many  cavaliers,  so  many  hau- 
btfks,  so  many  resplendent  helmets,  when  we  beheld  so  many 
banners  floating  in  the  air,  let  none  inquire,  whether  we  were 
frightened  t  We  concealed  ourselves  between  Albenga  and 
imal,  idiere  we  heard  the  blast  of  Qumya  horn  and  comet,  the 
cry  of  many  an  ensign  all  around  us.  xhere  we  remained  two 
days  without  drinking  or  eating:  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  we  arrivea  at  the  castle  of  the  seignior  of  Puyclair, 
who  was  so  delighted  wiJth  what  we  had  accomplished,  and  who 
reoetved  ut  wim  00  mneh  consideration,  that  he  would  hava 
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willingly  offered  you  his  bright-eyed  daughter  Aiglette,  if  you 
had  desired  to  accept  her.  On  the  following  mornings  700,  as 
seignior  and  poweiful  baron,  married  his  son  to  Jaeobina,- 16. 
whom  jron  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  entire  countrr  cf: 
Yentimille,  which  she  was  to  have  inherited  after  the  death  of 
her  brother,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  uncloi  who  had 
desired  to  depriye  her  of  it" 

After  haying  seen  a  great  knight  and  seigiiior  exposing  hiflft^' 
self  without  any  hesitation  to  a  manifest  peril,  in  order  to  na* 
cue  an  oppressed  niece  from  the  hands  of  an  unde  who  waa  Imt 
oppressor,  or  reputed  to  be  such,  we  will  now  be  6affieieial|{y 
prepared,  I  think,  to  see  another  compromising  himself  ilk  oj^dor 
to  sustain  the  rairisher  of  a  new  Helena,  reclaimed  and  porHvad 
\rj  a  new  Menelaus. 

Pierre  of  Maemsac,  a  poor  knight  of  Auyergne,  who  liyed 
during  the  second  half  or  the  tweuth  century,  was  at  the  aama 
time  a  Troubadour.  He  celebrated  in  his  songs,  and  senred  for 
some  time  the  lady  <^  Bernard  de  Tiercy,  one  of  the  caatdlaM 
of  the  country.  The  lady  did  not  rest  content  with  his  aoikgi 
and  seryices.  For  reasons,  which  the  Proven^^  biographer 
does  not  mention,  but  which  were  probably  of  an  extraoidinaxy 
character  and  not  yery  creditable  to  the  seignior  of  liercY,  she 
suffered  or  caused  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  her  loyer. 
This  was  grand  booty  for  a  poor  cheyalier,  who  had  neither  a 
castle  where  to  deposit  it  for  safety,  nor  seryants-at-aima  to 
ddTend  it.  But  the  ravisher  was  loved  and  protected  by  the 
dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  accoitUng  to  certam  ancient  inig>* 
ments  of  the  annals  of  the  Troubadours,  this  dauphin  waa  0110 
of  the  wisest  and  most  courteous  chevaliers  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  generous  of  men,  the  best  of  warriors,  and  jpeiibctly 
conversant  with  all  the  arts  of  love  and  war.  With  such  a 
patron,  Pierre  of  Maenzac  could  not  consider  himself  lost.  He 
conducted  the  lady  of  Hercy  to  one  of  the  dauphin's  ch&teaiu^ 
where  she  was,  however,  immediately  reclaimed  by  her  hua- 
band.  The  ravisher  and  his  chivalric  patron  declared  that  ahe 
i^ould  not  be  returned,  and  this  refusal  gave  rise  to  a  war,  and, 
as  fifur  as  we  can  judge  from  the  somewhat  dry  and  too  succinct 
account  of  the  old  I^ven$al  biographer,  to  a  very  serious  war. 
The  Ohurch — ^that  is  to  say,  the  bishop  of  Clermont — ^undoubt- 
edly became  interested  in  favor  of  the  injured  husband ;  they 
united  their  forces  and  made  a  common  attack  upon  the  dan* 
phin  of  Auvergne.  The  latter,  however,  defended  himself 
bravely,  and  the  couple,  of  which  he  had  declined  himself  pro- 
tector, was  not  separated.* 

*  Gonnfre  BtyniRmrdi  toL  t.,  p.  317:  '*Trc^fm  de  1a  noltor  d'nr  Btmt  a» 
neciL  TMbSMM41eis,«lui»lsoaift#toMrfi,q«tli4QaBastliiHfltaf«lwaa 
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If  we  renonnoey  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  jNretension  to 
JQdffe  these  chivalrio  exploits  of  the  twelfth  century  aecordinff 
to  &e  standard  of  oar  present  ideas  concensinff  morality  am 
aocial  order,  so  as  to  see  them  only  in  the  lignt  of  faets,  we 
cannot  deny  them  a  certain  degree  of  historical  importance. 
They  show  ns  clearly  that  the  most  exalted  and  most  hasardons 
prinoiples  of  chivaliy  are  far  from  being  mere  specolations  that 
nad  only  a  reality  and  power  in  the  cbivalric  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Age.  They  prove  that  the  redressers  of  wrongs,  and 
especially  of  die  wrongs  of  damsels  and  of  ladies,  are  really 
.historical  personages,  which  served  as  the  model  for  those  of 
die  romances.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  exploits 
in  question  but  the  deteils,  unfortunately  suppressed  by  writers, 
who  csrod  nothing  for  the  cariodtj  or  the  &8tractien  of  futiu4 

Snerations,  in  oraer  to  convince  us  that  the  real  life  of  the 
evaliers  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  leave  so  much  to  the 
imagination  of  contemporary  romancers,  as  we  might  be  in- 
dinra  to  think. 

The  duty  of  the  knight  in  regard  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
imfortunate  was,  however,  not  always  so  laborious  or  painful. 
The  adverraties  which  he  could  alleviate  by  sharing  his  posses- 
aions  with  the  needy,  were  the  most  ordinary  and  me  most  nu- 
merous. And  it  is  indeed  true,  that  next  to  a  courage,  which 
rose  superior  to  every  prudentud  consideration,  libendity  wae 
the  highest  virtue  of  the  knight  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  rigor  of  chivalric  morality  on  this  point. 

The  manner  of  aoouisition  was  eaually  umniportant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  knijght  To  refose  anvdiing  was  always  reputed  to 
M  disgraoefU  m  him.  It  is  nothmg  more  than  natural  artless- 
ness,  very  common  in  the  chivalric  manners  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  we  hear  a  knight  of  considerable  rank,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Marquis  Albert  de  Halaspina,  repel  Ae  charge 
of  robbery  preferred  a^inst  him  by  the  xroubadour  Bambaud 
de  Yaqueiraa,  and  justify  himself,  with  die  naive  conceit  that 
he  is  doing  it  to  admiration,  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Yes,  by 
heavens !  Bambaud,  I  confess  diat  I  have  many  a  time  taken 
away  by  force  the  property  of  odiers,  but  I  have  done  so  from 
a  desire  to  |^ve,  and  not  to  increase  my  riches,  nor  to  add  to  a 
treasure  which  I  wanted  to  amass.*^ 


#1;  •  MMiA  k  M  «i  casltrdtl  DaUUi  d^Alvwoe ;  •I  iMtfH  la  demuiM  smH  eoK  Is 
awriii  •  Mm  gna  g aenm  qu'ea  feii ;  e*l  Dalfliii  I0  Bunteiw  ti  que  mail  no  li  U  rea- 

^  Bi^yBoasrd,  toL  Iv.,  VNf^^i  ftrophe  S : 

**  Per  dieu,  Rambaatz,  de  so  ni  port  gnerentia, 
4^  ihmUm  tela,  per  talea  de  doaar, 
ALaf  er  I0I,  ta  aaa  par  aineatia 
m  par  Ihemr  qa'iea  folgnee  aounar.' 
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The  Tronbadonn  and  their  commentators  can  nerer  fad 
terms  strong  enough  to  recommend  or  to  Pf<^  the  virtas  of 
liberality  in  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  following  an  a 
few  specimens  of  the  lessons,  which  one  of  them  addreasea  to  a 
jonng  noble,  who  is  ambitions  to  become  a  distingnished  cha> 
yalier :  ^^  Spend  largely,  and  keep  a  fine  mansion  without  door 
and  without  key.  Do  not  listen  to  maleyolent  talketa,  aid 
do  not  put  a  porter  there  to  strike  with  his  dub  either  aquini^ 
or  servant,  or  va^bond,  or  Jongleur,  that  may  dedn  to 
enter.''  ^^I  consider  every  baron  young,"  says  fiertrand  da 
Bom  (and  here  the  term  yawng  is  synonymous  with  ^mU^ 
^^  when  his  mansion  costs  him  much.  He  is  young,  when  be 
gives  largely  without  measure ;  young,  when  he  bums  the  bow 
and  arrow.  But  old  (that  is  to  say,  ignoble  and  deetiiuU  ef 
merit)  is  every  baron,  who  never  puts  anything  in  pledge,  and 
who  hoards  com,  bacon  and  wine.  He  is  dd,  u  he  naa  a  h 
that  one  mi^ht  call  his  own."*  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact,  and 
which  surprises  us  still  more  than  the  doctrine  just  advaaeed, 
that  there  were  not  wanting  nobles  who  adopted  it  in  eameat, 
and  observed  it  almost  to  the  very  letter. 

If  in  his  capacity  as  a  knight,  every  seignior  owed  hit  nn- 
tection  and  his  services  to  every  man  who  stood  in  neea  of 
them,  he  owed  them  still  more  especially  to  his  vassals,  to  thoae 
who  were  immediatelv  dependent  on  him.  He  found  therelbni 
ordinarily,  even  within  a  very  limited  jurisdiction,  enough  to 
do  to  maintain  that  justice,  uiat  concord  and  iJacritr  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  maintain,  everywhere.  If  to  be  a  ter- 
ror to  the  wicked  and  the  strong  was  always  and  everywhexe 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  ability  to  serve  the  good 
the  feeble,  this  was  stiU  more  strictly  necessary  within  the 
cle  of  feudal  relations. 

And  accordingly  we  find  the  barons,  who  prided  themaelrea 
on  their  chivaL^,  extremely  jealous  and  distmstfnl  dT  evm- 
thing  that  might  infringe  upon  their  rights  or  power.  This  la 
perhaps  the  only  point  in  which  the  duties  of  Rivalry  wen 
completely  in  harmony  with  the  personal  ambition  of  the  diitb 
and  the  mterests  of  feudalism.  The  satirical  i>oetry  of  the 
Troubadours  abounds  in  bitter  expressions  of  vitup^ation  and 
contempt  toward  the  barons,  who  suffered  themsdves  to  be 
robbed  by  a  hostile  force  of  what  they  had  once  called  their 
own,  and  which  they  would  have  been  praised  for  giving  %mj 
or  squandering  voluntarily. 

By  whatever  standard  we  may  judge  these  opinions  and 


•  Thli  oontratt  between  wmmg  Mid  oU  it  earried  ea  liu  entire  piece  CBMjm&m- 
•rd,  Tol.  hr.,  p.  1$1.)63),  and  applied  to  the  Am  er  ladji  ■•  weU  •■  to  the  wim  m 
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yirtaes  of  duyalrj,  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  their  practice  in 
general  was  disinterested  and  attended  witii  self-denial ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  life  of  the  feudal  suzerain,  whether  small  or 
nreat,  which  was  alread^r  of  itself  a  life  of  agitation,  of  hard- 
wins,  of  abrupt  alternations  between  war  ana  peace,  of  broils 
ana  of  intrigues,  was  rendered  still  more  tempestuous  by 
its  complications  with  the  adyenturous  exigencies  of  chl- 
vrirv. 

Tne  knight  stood  consequently  in  need  of  a  powerful  and 
constant  internal  motiye  to  sustam  him  in  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices which  he  was  incessantly  called  upon  to  make,  and  eyen 
to  fulfill  in  part  the  duties  imposed  upon,  him  by  his  oath,  to 
take  the  siae  of  the  oppressed  in  eyery  emerji^ncy.    A  reli- 

S'ous  zeal,  spontaneous  and  independent  of  the  mfiuence  of  the 
srsy,  had  undoubtedly  still  great  power  oyer  the  sentiments, 
tiie  ideas,  and  the  acts  of  the  knight.  But  neyertheless,  this 
zeal  was  often  wanting :  it  had  its  distractions  and  its  limits. 
Amonff  the  habits  and  tne  obligations  of  tiie  knight,  there  were 
some,  m  which  pride  and  the  turbulence  of  passion  acted  too 
conspicuous  a  part,  to  make  it  possible  eyen  for  the  simplest 
and  obtusest  conscience  to  attach  any  religious  motiyes  to  them. 
Men  like  the  cheyaliers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  still 
half-sayages  as  far  as  reason  and  intelligence  were  concerned, 
and  whose  purest  sentiment  was  nothing  more  than  the  gene- 
rous impulse  of  military  prowess,  needed  a  more  immediate,  a 
more  tangible-— in  short,  a  less  eleyated  motiye,  than  was  tnat 
of  religion,  to  incite  them  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  social 
yirtue.  This  motiye  chiyalry  found  in  loye.  The  chief  end  of 
all  die  enterprises  and  efforts  of  the  knight  was  to  please  a  lady, 
chosen  by  himself,  to  be  at  once  the  judge  and  the  approyer  of 
his  merit 

There  has  been  so  much  yague  discussion  about  chiyalrio 
gallantry,  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  saying  something  about  it,  in  order  to  giye  a  precise  and 
correct  idea  of  Proyen^^  poetry,  could  induce  me  to  speak  of 
it  again. 

It  is  an  established  fS&ct,  that  during  the  twelfUi  century,  and 
in  the  south  of  France  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  €l%tes  of 
feudal  society,  who  piqued  themselyes  on  giying  the  tone  in 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  on  taking  the  lead  in  the  progress 
of  social  culture  and  of  ciyilization,  had  adopted  and  brouffht 
into  yogue  ideas  and  conyentional  usages  in  |dl  that  related  to 
matters  of  loye,  which  gradually  assumed  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  system  of  chiyalry,  until  they  finally  became  its  yery 
essence.  That  which  the  monuments  of  Proyen$al  poetry,  tlie 
historical  documents  relatiye  to  that  poetry,  as  well  as  histoiy 
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properly  so  .called,  permit  us  to  see  or  to  divijoio  conceniiiig>tli^ 
ideas  and  the  usages  in  question,  constitutes  a  vexy  ningnW 
system,  of  whicli  we  liave  scarcely  any  suspicion,  and  iraieh 
in  some  respects  it  is  very  difficidt  to  «q>ound.  I  shall,  tlMBfe- 
fore,  in  advance,  solicit  the  indulgence  oi  the  reader,  on  aooout 
of  ^e  vagueness  and  obscurity,  to  whicli  the  want  of  qpaoe  joA 
the  reserve  of  decency  alike  exposes  me. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  giving  a  correct  conception  of  this  iii|- 
gular  theory  of  chivalric  love,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  in  the 
Irst  place,  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  4tf 
mama^e,  as  it  existed  among  the  higher  classes  of  feoddi  ao- 
ciety,  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

Li  the  south  of  France,  the  women  were  legally  entitled  to 
,hoId  fiefs  and  every  kind  of  power  attached  to  them.  fVom 
this  political  capacity  of  woman,  it  necessarily  foIlowed|  that 
the  lordly  propnetors  found  marriages  the  most  ordinary  ao^ 
the  surest  means  to  increase  their  domains  and  their  authori^; 
and  as  ambition  was  the  dominant  passion  of  these  chie&,«vfliiy 
consideration  of  morality,  of  sentiment  or  of  inclination,  waa 
excluded  from  their  marriage  plans.  Iii  general,  every  baroii 
'in  search  of  a  wife,  sought  one  from  motives  of  pure  poUtieal 
convenience ;  and  every  baron,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, gave  her  from  considerations  which  were  equivalent  tp 
those  of  the  suitor.  Marriage,  therefore,  among  the  membeia  of 
the  feudal  caste,  was  nothing  more  thw  a  treaty  of  peace^  of 
amity  or  alliance  between  two  seigniors,  of  whom  the  one 
took  the  daughter  of  the  other  as  his  wife. 

Unions  thus  founded  upon  the  interests  of  an  imbridled  vor 
bition  or  upon  the  complicated  calculations  of  convenienioei 
were  necessarily  very  fragile.  They  found  themselves  eveiy 
moment  in  opposition  to  new  interests,  to  other  unforeseen  coo* 
venienc.es.  For  this  there  was  but  one  remedy,  a  remedy  which 
was,  however,  an  easy  one  and  always  in  readiness — ^repndiatkML 
If  a  noble,  already  married,  had  in  contemplation  some  politi- 
cal arrangement,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  \^ 
new  marriage,  he  had  only  to  pretend  that  he  was  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  the  wife  he  did  not  want  any  longer.  The 
CSiuroh  was  then  at  hand  to  pronounce  his  divorce,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  liberty  to  enter  by  a  new  marriage  into  a  new 
political  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Middle  Age  contributed  to  the 
jpaiserv  and  degradation  of  married  women,  by  favoring  and 
provoking  the  most  dishonorable  repudiations. 
^  This  prolonged  barbarity  of  the  feudal  marriage  relation  gave 
rise  to  the  most  singular  moral  and  social  phenomena.  Of 
those  first  germs  of  civilization,  whidi  we  have  seen  fermenting 
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and  developing  themselres  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  that  new 
sentiment,  that  respectfnl  enthnsiasm,  which  then  already 
tended  to  become  the  principle  of  disinterested  actions,  was  the 
most  deep-rooted  and  the  most  eneroetic.  This  new  sentiment, 
however,  conld  not  manifest  itself  freely  and  become  a  moral 
force,  a  principle  of  heroism,  in  conjugal  relations  like  those 
which  I  nave  jnst  endeavored  to  descrioe. 

^  Far  from  it.  It  was  rattier  in  contradistinction  to  these  rela- 
tions, and  as  if  with  a  view  to  compensate  for  their  defects,  that 
the  love  of  chivalry  developed  itself;  and  if  anything  can  aid 
OS  in  forminji^  a  correct  conception  of  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions, the  reimements  and  the  snbtilties  of  this  love,  it  is  tne  pre- 
earions  and  interested  motives  of  the  feudal  marriage-tie.  The 
sufferings  to  which  the  women  were  exposed  as  wives,  explain, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  adoration  whicn  tliey  exacted  and  ob- 
tained as  the  ladies  of  the  chevaliers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  TVonbadonrs,  who  have  expounded,  re- 
expounded,  and  subtilized  its  metaphysics  in  every  sense,  love 
is  the  ultimate  and  hiriiest  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral 
merit,  of  all  gloij.  This  thev  re^rded  as  a  fundamental  and 
established  doctrinal  point,  of  which  they  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  been  very  anxious  to  vary  the  expression. 

Wherever  love  exists,  and  from  the  very  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement, it  manifesto  itself  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the 
soul,  by  a  peculiar  and  distinct  impulse,  to  which  the  Trouba- 
dours ffive  the  name  of  joi^  a  term  for  which  the  English  word 
"  joy,'"in  spite  of  the  material  identity  of  the  two,  would  be 
but  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  equivalent 

The  ancient  Provenjal  word  jov  is  one  of  those  substantives, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  singular  refinement  of  that  langua^, 
have  two  forms,  precisely  like  the  adjectives,  one  masculme 
and  the  other  feminine,  which  are  not  employed  indifferently, 
one  for  the  other,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  indicate 
positive  differences  in  the  same  object,  analogous  to  those 
which  nature  has  established  between  tne  two  sexes.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Provenj^  word  jaiOj  the  feminine  form  of  jai^ 
expresses  a  state  of  entertainment  or  of  a  purely  passive  hap- 
piness, in  which  the  soul  only  aims  at  self-concentration  and 
repose.  The  word  joij  on  the  contrary,  taken  in  the  rigorous 
aai  philosophical  acceptation,  which  it  undoubtedly  sometimes 
has,  expresses  something  expansive  and  energetic,  a  certain 
happy  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  and  charm  of  life,  which 
tends  to  manifest  itself  by  actions  and  efforto  worthy  of  the 
object  loved. 

When  manifested  by  such  acts  and  by  such  efforts,  this  Im- 
piihe,  this  h^ppj  exaltatton  assumes  the  names  oi  proem 
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(bravery),  valor  (manly  worth,  valor),  cortezia  (courteoua- 
ness),  8oiat3j  and  others  still,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  appear. 

The  valor  or  worth  of  the  knight  consisted  more  especially 
in  martial  courage,  in  an  adventurous  love  of  peril,  in  the  vo- 
luntary quest  of  noble  hardships. 

The  exercise  of  valor  is  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
chance.  War  has  its  truces,  and  perils  may  be  wanting,  evcoi 
to  the  man  who  seeks  for  them.  But  the  virtue  of  oortesia 
can  be  practised  at  all  times,  and  can  fill  up  the  necessary^  in- 
tervals between  the  adventures  of  war.  It  consists  in  doin^, 
on  every  occasion  and  for  whoever  may  stand  in  need  of  i^ 
something  beyond  the  requirements  of  simple  justice  or  the 
promptings  of  mere  natural  sympathy. 

The  Joy  of  lovCy  finall v,  according  to  Provengal  ideas,  is  a 
perennial  enthusiasm,  wnich  creates  occasions  for  exhibiting 
itself,  when  they  are  not  offered  accidentally.  Hence  the  chi- 
valric  festivals,  the  jousts,  the  tournaments,  which  I  only  name 
in  passing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  moral  point  of 
view,  from  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  theory  of  chi* 
valric  gallantry. 

Love  being  thus  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  worthy 
the  first  and  the  most  important  business  of  the  chevalier,  who 
was  ambitious  of  being  reallv  what  every  knight  desired  to  ap- 
pear, was  the  choice  ot  a  lady,  whose  love  ai3  esteem  became 
the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recompense,  of  all  his  actions. 

That  in  reality  and  practice,  the  advantages  of  beauty,  of 
youth,  and  of  rank  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  cnoiee 
which  the  chevalier  made  of  his  lady,  is  a  fact,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nevertheless,  taking  matters  as  the^ 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  multitude  of  authentic  examples,  it 
would  appear  that  the  chevalier  sought  his  ladv,  by  way  of 
preference,  among  those  who  had  attained  to  the  highest  renown 
for  virtue,  grace,  and  amiability ;  so  that  ordinarily  there  was 
more  of  morality  than  ^nsuality  in  the  motives  of  his  choice, 
Kow  the  extent  of  the  fame  of  a  lady  depended  in  general  upon 
the  amount  of  homage,  which  she  received  from  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  also  more  or  less  from  the  celebrity  of  these  Troubsr 
dours  themselves.  The  lady  who  was  best  sung  was  ordinarilj 
also  best  served  in  matters  of  love ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  contact  between  chivalry  and  Frovenj^ 
poetry. 

From  the  moment  the  chevalier  had  resolved  upon  the 
choice  of  his  lady,  there  was  a  necessarv  and  marked  pnxgres- 
sion  in  his  relations  toward  her.  Tbe  Iroubadours,  who  have 
^3^ended  the  greatest  care  and  precision  in  describing  the 
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Biases  of  this  progression,  differ  somewhat  in  the  enumeration 
which  they  make  of  them.  Hey  include  more  or  less  in  the 
number,  according  as  they  have  in  view  the  mere  theory  or  the 
realities  beyond  the  limits  of  the  theory.  I  shall  translate  the 
most  positive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  curious  passage, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  in  the  K&U&nt 
metaphysics  of  these  i)oets.  As  the  En^lisn,  however,  nas  no 
precise  terms  for  rendering  the  distinctions  expressed  by  the 
Frovencal,  I  must  inform  the  reader,  in  advance,  that  those, 
which  I  shall  employ,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  approxima- 
tions, which  I  was  obliged  to  venture  in  default  of  better  ones. 

"There  are,"  says  the  Troubadour  whom  I  quote^  "four 
degrees  in  love ;  the  first  is  that  of  the  hesitant  {/eignetre)y  the 
second,  that  of  the  suppliant  {pregaire),  the  third,  that  of  the 
accepted  one  {entendeire)j  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  lover  ifl/ruf). 
He  who  would  fain  love  a  lady  and  often  goes  to  court  her, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  talk  to  her  of  love,  such  a  one 
is  a  timid  hesitant.  But  if  the  lady  does  him  so  much  honor  and 
holds  out  such  encouragement  to  him,  that  he  dare  tell  her  of 
his  anguish,  he  is  then  justly  termed  suppliant  (a  suitor).  And 
if  by  talking  and  by  praying  he  succeeos  so  well,  that  she  re- 
tains him  and  gives  nim  ribbons,  jgloves,  or  jrirdle,  he  is  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  accepted  one.  If,  nnally,  it  pleases 
the  lady  to  concede  her  love  by  means  of  a  kiss  to  her  loyal 
servant,  she  then  makes  him  her  amic  (friend  or  lover)."^ 

It  was  a  moment  of  very  solemn  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
chevalier,  when,  after  a  series  of  more  or  less  protracted  trials, 
he  was  at  last  accepted  as  her  servant  by  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
Tbe  ceremonial,  which  usually  attended  this  acceptation,  would 
alone  suffice  to  attest  the  importance  attached  to  it.  It  was 
invariably  and  exactly  copied  from  tiie  one  bv  which  the  suze- 
rain and  vassal  solemnizea  the  occasion,  on  which  they  entered 
into  the  respective  obligations  of  service,  of  protection  and  of 
fealty,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  social  transactions 
at  the  epochs  in  question. 

Kneeling  before  his  lady,  and  with  his  two  hands  folded  be- 
tween her  own,  the  chevalier  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her, 
Bwore  solemnly  that  he  would  serve  her  faithfully  until  death, 
and  protect  her  by  every  means  in  his  power  against  harm  and 
insult  Tbe  lady,  on  her  part,  declared  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept his  services,  pled^d  him  the  tenderest  affections  of  her 
heart,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  union,  which  thenceforward  was  to 
subsist  between  them,  she  ordinanly  presented  to  him  a  ringi 
and  then  raising  him  from  the  around,  she  gave  him  a  kisi, 
which  was  always  the  first,  ana  often  the  only  one  he  was 
^entitled  to  receive  fiom  her. 
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All  this  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  times  and  of  tili9 
ceremony,  on  the  part  q£  the  lady  ^^  retaining  a  man  or  cheyar 
lier,"  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  ^^  becoming  the  mau  or 
servant  of  the  lady."  And  in  order  that  there  might  be  every 
possible  analogy  between  this  vassalage  of  love  and  the  feudal 
vassalage,  the  chevalier  was  permitted  to  give,  and  in  £act» 
very  frequently  gave  the  title  of  ^^  seignior/^  in  the  masculine 
form,  to  nis  lady. 

Whatever  might  be  the  duration  or  the  consequence  of  thie 
union,  it  was  never  thoughtlessly  contracted ;  it  was  always  aiu 
affair  of  the  gravest  importance  in  the  life  of  those  who  ear 
tered  into  it  It  also  happened  quite  frequently,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  m  order  to  render  it 
more  solemn ;  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that 
the  ecclesiastics  were  in  the  habit  of  blessing  this  union  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  the  kniehts.  Once  consecrated  by  m 
priest,  this  union  was  considerea  inviolable,  and  could  not  ajgaio 
DC  dissolved  except  by  the  intervention  Ksi  a  priest,  KotEing 
can  attest  the  solemnity  of  this  union  more  strongly,  than  to  see 
how  scrupulously,  and  with  what  naive  singleness  oi  conscience^ 
the  guaranties  of  religion  were  invoked  m  forming  it.  They 
did  not  wish,  it  seems,  that  an  engagement,  ordinarily  so  com- 
pulsoiy  and  melancholy,  as  was  at  that  time  feudal  marriage^ 
should  have  anything  more  solemn  and  more  sacred  than  that 
between  a  lady  and  her  knight,  which  was  always  voluntary 
.  and  always  coveted. 

That  tne  theory  and  practice  of  chivalric  love  tended  to 
reduce  marriage  to  its  most  immediate  and  its  grossest  necea- 
sity,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  all  that  I  have  thus  far 
said  upon  the  subject  But  it  is  curious  to  know  the  ideas  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  this  result,  and  by  which  they 
thought  it  could  be  justified. 

And  it  was  not  only  to  tiie  most  active  sex,  but  indifferently 
to  both  sexes,  that  love  thus  had  become  a  necessary  motiye. 
the  principle  of  every  virtue.  Now,  according  to  the  ideas  os 
chivalry,  the  exaltation  of  desire,  of  hope,  and  of  self-sacrifice, 
by  which  love  manifests  itself,  and  in  which  it  principally  con* 
sists,  could  not  have  any  moral  merit,  nor  could  it  become  a 
real  incentive  to  noble  actions,  except  on  certain  conditiooa. 
It  was  to  be  perfectly  spontaneous,  receive  no  law  except  ii| 
own,  and  coula  only  exist  for  a  single  object 

Every  habit  or  mode  of  existence  tending  to  blunt  it,  necea- 
sarily  compromised  its  moral  character  as  well  as  its  force.  To 
deaden  or  destroy  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive  the  soul  of  ita 
brightest  enjoyment^-it  was  running  the  risk  of  reducing  it  t^ 
a  state  of  the  most  degrading  inertness;  it  was  eiposing  it  to 
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the  habitual  difljrastB  of  society  and  of  life ;  it  wfts  robbing  it  of 
every  occasion  for  feeling,  employing,  and  perfecting  Uie  most 
generous  facilities. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking  was,  that  love, 
in  its  genuine  sense,  was  declared  impossible  in  marriage.  A 
woman  could  only  feel  her  ascendency  and  dignity,  as  a  moral 
being,  in  relations  where  everything  on  her  part  was  a  gift,  a 
voluntary  favor,  and  not  in  relations  where  she  had  nothmg  to 
refuse,  or  where  she  could  no  longer  attach  a  value  to  anything 
that  might  be  desirable  in  her.  A  favor  accorded  to  a  lover 
might  be  the  reward  or  the  condition  of  a  heroic  action,  and 
this  favor  might,  on  that  account,  itself  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  moral  act  It  could  not  be  the  same  with  a  favor  accorded 
to  a  husband ;  for,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  to  the  latter, 
it  was  his  due.  It  was  equally  lost,  in  this  instance,  either  as 
an  incentive  to  a  noble  action,  or  as  a  reward  for  one  already 
accomplished. 

These  ideas  respecting  the  incompatibili^  of  love  and  mar- 
riage are  already  sufficiently^  surprismg,  and  perhaps  Ihey  even 
went  beyond  what  I  have  just  endeavored  to  express.  I  find 
in  a  Provencal  piece  the  following  passage,  which  I  translate 
literally.  "  A  husband  would  act  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
honor  if  he  pretended  to  act  the  part  of  a  chevalier  toward  his 
lady,  as  the  goodness  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  could 
tiiereby  be  increased,  and  as  no  advanta^  could  result  to  either 
of  them,  which  did  not  Idready  exist  dejure.^^ 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  truth 
or  the  morality  of  these  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  uiey  were  openly 
and  generally  avowed  during  the  twelfth  century,  wherever 
l^ere  were  those  who  prided  uiemselves  on  their  cnivalric  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  m  the  south  of  France.  The  facts,  which 
go  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  these  ideas*  are  so  numer- 
ous that  I  could  not  adduce  them  all ;  I  shall  merefore  select 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient 

liie  principle,  that  love  could  not  exist  within  the  limits  of 
wedlocK,  was  so  generallv  acknowledged,  that  it  was  even 
deemed  impossible  to  continue  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  lovers  before  they  were  married.  Several  of  the 
decisions  of  the  most  ancient  caurs  d^amawr  are  founded  on  this 
principle,  which  is  there  enforced  with  a  rigor  bordering  on  ex- 
travagance.*   I  shall  give  one  of  them. 

*  On  the  ornniMtion  and  decisions  of  these  eovrt  ^aimann^  see  lUinoiiard's  *'Cliolx 
d»  Po6s.  des  fronlMtd.,'*  toI.  H.  p.  79,  sqq.  Compare  also  Sismondi^s  "  Hist  de  la  liV 
Mr.  dtt  mMlde  VBnrope;*'  Von  Aretln*8  **  Aossprttcbe  der  Minnegericbte  ans  alten 
Handsckrlflen;'*  Dlea'  *'Dle  Poesie  der  Troubadonrs ;*  Oioffaen^'s  ''Hist  Utt^r.  de 
I'ltaUe.'*    Older  Mthoittlea  are  Nostre-Dame's  **Viei  des  Pontes  Profen^anx,"  and 
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A  chevalier  loved  a  lady,  who  being  alreadj  smitten  with 
another  love,  could  not  respond  to  his.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
deprive  him  of  every  hope,  she  had  promised  to  accept  him  aa 
her  servant,  if  she  snould  happen  to  lose  the  other  chevalier, 
already  in  possession  of  her  heart.  Shortly  after  this,  she  mar- 
ried the  latter  of  the  two,  and  thereupon  the  former,  to  whom 
she  had  made  the  promise,  demanded  its  fulfillment.  13ie  mar- 
ried lady  affirmed,  that  she  owed  him  nothinjg,  since,  so  far  from 
having  lost  the  chevalier  she  loved,  she  haa  taken  him  for  her 
husband.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which  the  celelurated 
Eleanor  of  Poitiers  was  called  upon  to  decide.  She  condemned 
the  lady  to  keep  her  promise,  on  the  ^ound  that  she  had  really 
lost  her  first  lover  by  marrying  him.* 

It  was  therefore  really  from  the  manners  and  opinions,  which 
pr^ominated  in  the  hieh  feudal  society  of  the  South,  t^t  thia 
anti-conjugal  point  of  cnivalric  morality  passed  into  the  fictiona 
of  the  romancers.  But  we  must  resort  to  the  latter,  if  we  msh 
to  find  it  expressed  with  a  frankness  and  a  naivete,  which  are 
truly  ideal. 

Tliere  is  a  Provenjal  romance,  entitled  PhUomeMi,  a  crude 
legend,  half-chivalric  and  half-monkish,  composed  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  some  monk  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  famous 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Grasse.  f  In  this  romance  we  read 
of  the  Moorish  king  Matran — ^how  he  was  beleagured  in  Nor- 
bonne  by  the  army  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde,  tne  wife  of  this 
Matran,  and  Paladin  Boland  have  had  occasion  to  see  each 
other,  and  to  see  each  other  so  well,  as  to  become  enamored 
of  each  other,  without  having  even  had  any  conversation.  Bo- 
land found  the  means  of  sending  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold^ 
which  she  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts^ 
It  happened  one  daj^,  that  Matran's  Saracens  aiter  ha  vine  made 
a  sortie  from  the  city,  retreated  in  great  confusion,  <kfeated. 
and  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde^  already 
secretly  resolved  to  become  baptized  out  of  love  for  Boland^ 
and  delighted  with  this  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans,  insults  them 
merrily  Tor  their  cowardice.  I  will  here  let  the  romancer 
speak  for  himself: 

more  etpecially  obapUdn  Andreas*  **  Liber  de  arte  amandi  et  de  reprobatfone  amorit.** 


*  The  laDf^iaffe  of  Eleanor  (as  quoted  by  Bajnonard  from  Andreas)  is  **  Comitisav 
Campanie  obviare  sententisB  non  andenraa,  que  ftrrao  Jndioio  diffinivit,  non  posse  inter 
co^Jagatos  amorem  snas  extendere  yires,  ideoqae  landamns,  nt  prenarrata  mnlier  pol- 
Uoitam  prcstet  amorem.** — Ed. 

t  On  this  romance  and  on  that  of  Gerard  de  Roossfllon,  see  Baynooard^  *'  Choix  d» 
Po^  des  Tronbad./'  toL  ii.  p.  283;  and  his  *'  Lexiqne  Roman,"  vol.  i.  The  one  is  in 
prose,  the  other  in  Terse.  These,  together  with  foMfn^  are  the  only  ProTen^al  ro- 
Biances  that  have  come  doim  to  as  entire,  although  there  are  fragments  and  Testigea  of 
many  others. — Ed, 
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^^  And  when  Matran  had  heard  Orinnde,  he  replied,  that  she 
had  spoken  very  badly,  and  that  all  that  she  had  said,  had  been 
suggested  by  her  love  for  Boland,  which  she  would  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  on  some  fatnre  day.  And  the  qneen,  perceiving 
that  Matran  only  spoke  thus  from  motives  of  jealousy,  replied : 
My  lord,  attend  to  your  war,  and  leave  the  business  of  making 
love  to  me.  Tou  shall  reap  no  dishonor  from  my  conduct, 
since  I  love  so  noble  a  baron,  and  one  so  admirably  skilled  in 
arms  as  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  whom  I  love 
with  a  chaste  affection !  When  Matran  heard  this,  he  retired 
from  the  presence  of  the  queen,  quite  angry  and  disappointed  1*' 
— He  haa  apparently  nothing  to  object  to  so  natural  an  ex- 
planation. 

So  naive,  and  one  might  almost  say  so  crude,  a  manner  of 
bringing  out  one  of  the  most  perilous  points  in  the  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  and  authority  of  this  theory. 

The  following  passage  is  in  every  respect  more  remarkable, 
more  profound,  and  more  expressive.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Provenjal  romance  "of  Gterard  de  Rousillon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  curious  of  its  kind,  and  among  the  number 
of  those,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  a  more  especial  conside- 
ration hereafter.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  here, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  passage,  which  I  propose 
to  quote,  is,  that  Gerara  de  Bousillon  is  enamored  of  a  prin- 
cess, whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  but  who  becomes  em- 
press  by  espousing  Charles  Martel,  while  he  himself  is  content 
to  marry  tne  sister  of  the  very  princess  whom  he  had  loved, 
whom  he  continues  to  love,  and  whom  he  is  happy  to  see 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank.  After  their  respective  marriages, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  celebrated  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  the  new  empress  and  her  lover 
Gerard,  are  on  the  point  of  separating  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  former,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  King  Charles,  the 
latter,  to  return  to  his  county  of  Rousillon.  But  they  neither 
could  nor  desired  to  part  with  each  other,  without  first  con- 
firming and  consecrating  by  a  suitable  ceremony  the  pure 
liaison  of  love,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  I 
will  now  begin  to  translate. 

"By  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  everybody  was 
to  leave.  Gerard  took  the  queen  apart  beneath  a  tree,  and 
she  was  attended  by  two  counts  and  by  her  sister.  There 
Gerard  began  to  speak,  saying :  *  Tell  me  now,  ladv  of  the  em- 
peror, what  think  you  of  the  exchange  I  have  made,  by  resign- 
ing you  for  an  object  of  less  value?' — '  Say  for  a  worthy  object 
and  one  of  high  value,  my  lord.    But  it  is  really  true  that  you 
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have  made  me  queen,  and  that  out  of  love  for  me,  you  hare 
wedded  my  sister.  Be  witnesses  and  guaranties  to  me,  ye  two 
counts  Gervais  and  Bertelais,  you  too,  my  dear  sister,  the  con- 
fidant of  my  thoughts,  and  you  es]>eciauy,  Jesus  Bedeemerl 
Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  ffive  my  love  to  tiie  duke 
Gerard,  together  with  Uiis  ring,  and  with  this  brilliant  flower 
from  my  necklace.  I  love  him  more  than  I  do  my  father  or  my 
husbana,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  at  his  departure.'  ^ 

^'Thereupon  they  separated;  but  their  love  remained  un- 
chained ever  aftor,  nor  did  it  ever  giye  rise  to^  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  nor  to  anything  but  tender  wishes  and  secret 
thoughts." 

Though  very  brief,  this  passage  nevertheless  characterizes 
admirably  the  beautiful  »de  of  cnivalric  gallantry.  It  diows 
▼ery  clearly,  with  what  assurance  and  with  what  composedness 
of  conscience,  a  lady  of  high  rank  could  swear  eternal  tender^ 
ness  to  the  friend  of  her  choice,  at  the  very  time  of  her  leaving 
the  church  where  she  had  just  sworn  fidelity  to  a  hnsbanc^ 
whom  she  had  accepted  from  mere  motives  of  social  conye- 
nience.  It  also  shows  still  better,  in  what  conditions  of  reserve 
and  purity  an  oath  like  the  latter  could  be,  if  not  commend- 
able, at  any  rate  innocent. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  most  eleyated  theory  of 
cbivalric  love,  every  species  of  sensuality  was  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  cneyalier  and 
his  l&dy.  But  it  must  be  confesseo,  that  this  theory  is  not  the 
one,  of  which  we  encounter  the  largest  number  of  yestiges  in 
the  historical  and  poetical  documents,  relating  to  the  cbivalric 
manners  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  documents,  on  Uie 
contrary',  offer  us  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  positive  passages, 
of  more  or  less  express  allusions,  all  of  whicn  indicate  a  less 
austere,  a  less  spiritual  theory  than  the  one  we  haye  just  con- 
sidered, but  nevertheless  one  that  is  still  far  above  the  rcsalities 
of  yulgsr  life. 

The  man  who  is  tormented  by  voluptuousness  was  declared 
incapable  of  love.  This  principle  was  strictly  in  harmony 
with  a  system,  which  excluded  from  the  idea  of  love  every- 
thing^ that  tended  to  deaden  its  enthusiasm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, inconvenient  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  desire  of  every 
element  of  sensuality.  Between  these  two  extremes,  a  sort 
of  very  tender  middle-ground  was  established,  to  which  the 
chevaliers  and  ladies,  who  earnestly  embraced  the  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of  chiyalric  love,  confined  thems^ves  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  There  were  consequently  lawful 
fayors  and  enjoyments,  which  formed  a  series,  graduated  ao- 
cording  to  certain  rules.    The  poems  of  the  Troubadours  are 
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full  ef  passages  and  aUnaions.  which  mark  this  ffradaation  by 
a  moltitade  of  formulas  and  common-places,  Sie  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  which  seem  to  guarantee  their  historical 
reality. 

Nearly  all  that  is  characteristic  and  serious  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  ideas  which 
I  have  just  expouncfed,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  thensu 
I  have  already  given  a  number  of  examples,  and  I  mi^ht  have 
given  many  more,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  aifficult^ 
of  rendering  them  exactly  into  another  language.  I  shali, 
however,  quote  one  more,  from  an  extremely  spirited  piec^ 
with  which  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  more  especiallv  in 
another  nlace.  The  theory  of  chivalric  love,  such  as  I  nave 
been  able  to  conceive  it,  and  as  I  have  just  expounded  it,  is 
found  concentrated  in  nine  short  verses,  wnich  I  snail  endeavor 
to  translate  with  the  aid  of  a  little  paraphrase. 

^*  He  really  knows  nothing  whatever  of  domneif  that  is  to 
say,  of  love,  who  desires  complete  possession  of  his  lady.  The 
love  which  turns  into  reality  (whi(ji  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  thought,^  is  no  longer  love ;  and  the  heart  never 
bestows  itself  or  any  or  its  favors  as  a  debt  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  lover  to  have  rin^gs  and  ribbons  from  his  lady,  to  think 
himself  the  equal  to  the  king  of  Castile.  If  he  receives  jewels 
from  her  and  a  kiss,  perhape,  occasionally,  this  is  enough  (and 
almost  too  much)  for  genume  love.  The  least  thing  further  ii 
pure  mercy." 

In  support  of  this  system,  and  in  order  to  become  sure  of  its 
practice,  various  maxims  were  brought  into  vogue,  some  of 
which  were  purely  speculative  and  probably  S[  little  use; 
others,  however,  were  less  abstract,  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably attribute  a  greater  and  more  decisive  influence  on  the 
relations  of  chivdric  gallantry.  Amon^  the  latter  we  may 
enumerate  the  opinion,  which  prohibited  the  ladies  from  ac- 
cepting  seigniors  of  a  higher  rank  than  themselves  as  their 
chevaliers. 

Beffarded  under  their  most  favorable  aspect,  the  ideas  of 
chiva&y  attributed  to  woman  a  veritable  mom  supremacy 
over  man. .  All  that  the  knight  did  for  his  ladj  was  a  matter 
of  duty,  obligation,  justice  on  his  part  His  service  was  a 
cultus,  of  which  the  only  certain  recompense  was  the  glory 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something  to  please  the 
object  of  his  veneration.  All  that  a  lady  did  Tor  her  knight 
was  a  grace,  a  favor,  a  condescension.  What  she  desired  was 
proper,  just,  and  good  from  the  very  fact  of  her  desiring  it 
She  had  no  other  responsibility  toward  him,  whom  she  nad 
permitted  to  regard  her.as  the  object  of  his  noblest  aspirationsi 
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than  to  incite  him  to  good  actions.  As  far  as  pleasure  or  hap- 
piness  were  concerned,  she  owed  him  nothing,  and  she  was  wdl 
aware,  that  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  having  always 
something  to  refuse  him,  that  she  coald  preserve  that  kind  of 
discretionary  power  orer  him,  without  which  her  love  could 
never  have  oeen  anything  but  a  disgraceful  and  culpable  sub- 
stitute for  marriage. 

The  generally  admitted  opinion  of  this  dignity,  this  moral 
suneriority  on  the  part  of  woman  in  the  relations  of  love,  natu- 
rally  gave  rise  to  the  other,  according  to  which  a  lady  could 
accept,  without  compromising  herself,  the  homage  of  a  kniff^ht  d 
an  inferior  rank,  and  even  of  one  far  inferior  tojier  own.  &  this 
case,  the  respect,  on  which  the  lady  could  naturally  calculate 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  was  considered 
as  a  special  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  'vdiose 
lady  she  was  to  pretend  to  be.  The  contrary  was  presumed  to 
take  place  in  cases,  where  the  knight  was  superior  in  rank  to 
his  lady.  It  was  apprehended,  that  the  latter  mij?ht  not  sustain 
her  moral  dimity  sufficiently  well  witfi  a  chevaHer,  for  whose 
rank  she  could  not  avoid  having  more  or  less  regard. 

We  have  already  been  able  to  infer  from  several  passages  of 
this  exposition,  and  it  is  proper  to  repeat  it  more  expressly, 
that  all  this  theory  of  chivalric  love  nad  a  special,  fixed,  and 
precise  language  of  its  own,  as  original  in  every  respect  as  were 
the  ideas  which  it  served  to  convey.  I  have  already  explained 
a  number  of  its  terms,  and  I  shall  naturally  have  occasion 
to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  it,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to 
expound  the  system  of  poetry  in  which  it  still  exists  entire, 
though  already  full  of  obscurities  and  difficulties.  For  the 
present,  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficient  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
certain  characteristic  expressions,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
use  without  bein^  able  to  dwell  upon  their  explanation. 

The  complication  of  opinions  and  ideas,  of  affections  and 
habits,  which  prompted  the  chevalier  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  a  lady,  and  by  which  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  his 
love,  and  to  merit  hers  in  return,  was  expressed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  by  a  single  word,  by  the  word  dam- 
neij  a  derivation  of  domna^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Latin  domina^  lA^Jy  mistress.  Inis  word,  which  in 
the  French  of  the  present  day  can  only  be  rendered  by  the 

Saraphrastic  expression  of  "  cluvaJric  gallantry,''  had  in  the  old 
rench  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  exact  equivalent,  or  per- 
haps  more  properly  its  transcript,  in  the  term  d^n<n,  or  Imr 
noyj  to  which  I  accordingly  shall  have  recourse  in  translat- 
ing it.  From  domnei  was  derived  the  verb  domneiarj  to  in- 
dicate the  act  or  habit  of  rendering  to  the  ladies  the  service, 
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attention,  or  homage,  which  was  regarded  as  their  due ;  and 
lastly  the  appellative  damneiairej  to  qnidify  the  man,  devoted 
to  this  service  and  this  homage. 

The  mere  existence  of  these  words  is  an  important  and  cnri- 
ons  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization.  T^^J  &re  perhaps 
the  only  examples,  in  the  immense  repertory  or  hnman  lan- 
guages, of  terms  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of  denoting 
and  consecrating  the  respectful  submission,  the  enthusiastic  de- 
votion of  force  to  grace  and  beauty. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  the  chivalry  of  the  south  of  France 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  North.  In  the  latter 
countrv,  as  well  as  in  Gtermanv  and  in  England,  the  system  of 
feudahsm  was  legally  inseparable  from  that  of  chivalry.  Those 
onlv  could  become  chevaiiers,  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  &udal  privileges.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  whicn  are  now 
and  then  recorded  in  history,  only  serve  to  bring  out  its  rigor 
and  its  generalitv  into  bolder  relief.  The  king  alone  possessed 
the  right  of  conferring  the  rank  and  privile^  of  knighthood 
upon  a  serf.  The  barons,  who  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise 
the  same  right,  were  regarded  as  invaders  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  incurred  the  risk  of  punishment,  however  powerful  they 
might  be.  In  1380  and  1281,  Oui,  the  count  of  Flanders,  was 
condemned. by  two  consecutive  decrees  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  for  having  made  a  chevalier  of  a  vtUein  without  permis- 
sion from  the  king.  At  a  later  date,  Bobert,  count  of  Kevers, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  conferred  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  on  two  of  his  vassals,  who,  though  of  noble  origin, 
were  not  sufficiently  entitled  to  such  an  elevation. 

l^e  opinion  of  Germany  on  this  subject  was  still  more  rigid 
than  that  of  France.  The  law,  which  authorized  the  merchants 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  swoni,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence  on 
thei^  journeys,  obliged  them  to  carry  this  sword  suspended  from 
their  saddle-bow,  and  not  from  their  girdle,  for  fear  thev  might 
be  mistaken  for  knights.  The  German  writers  who  K>llowed 
their  emperor  to  Italy,  and  who  have  described  the  wars  in  that 
country,  found  it  one  of  the  most  surprising  curiosities,  to  wit- 
ness them  decorating  with  the  order  of  knighthood  men  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  simple  artisans.  One  of  their 
number,  who  has  left  us  an  account  in  verse  of  the  quarrels  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  with  the  Lombards,  thus  concludes  the 
portrait,  which  he  has  drawn  with  considerable  detail  and  ex- 
actness, of  the  inhabitants  of  upper  Italy : 

^^  In  order  to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  frontiers,  and  to 
insure  the  defence  of  their  countiy  by  means  of  arms,  they  per- 
mit every  man,  however  low  his  rank,  to  gird  about  the  sword 
of  chivauy,  a  thing  which  France  accounts  disgraceful." 
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With  laws  and  usages  like  these,  chivalry  could  never  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  nor  could  the  number  of 
knights  ever  exceed  that  of  the  feudal  proprietors.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  privileges  and  the  honors  attached  to  the 

Srofession  of  a  chevalier  remaiued  identified  with  that  of  feu- 
alism  itself:  they  could  not  extend  themselves  to  anj  other 
class  of  society.  This  was  e<}uallv  true  of  the  moral  ideas,  the 
generous  sentiments,  the  polishea  maimersi  in  a  word,  of  everj^ 
element  of  civilization,  wnich  had  found  its  way  into  the  chi- 
valric  institutions.  All  this,  like  chivalry  itself,  remained  ibe 
exclusive  property  of  the  privileged  caste. 

It  was  different  in  the  south  of  France.  There  chivalry  not 
only  propagated  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  but 
it  even  transcended,  as  it  were,  the  chivalric  order  itself. 
Divested  of  its  name,  its  formulas,  its  material  accessories! 
and  of  the  established  ceremonial  for  the  creation  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  reduced  solelv  to  moral  and  social  impulses,  to  sentiments, 
and  to  that  sort  of  heroism  which  constituted  its  soul,  its  inter- 
est, and  its  character,  chivalxy  had  in  fact  become  rather  the 
general  mode  of  existence  to  society  in  the  south  of  Europe 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  than  the  particular 
mode  of  life  of  one  of  the  classes  or  castes  of  that  society.  At 
any  rate^  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  society  in  question,  the  virtues, 
the  quahties,  the  affections,  and  the  pursmts  of  chivalir  were 
not  always  joined  to  its  established  attributes  or  titles ;  tnat  on 
the  contrary  they  were  often  found  independent  of  this  tide  and 
these  attributes,  either  in  isolated  personages,  or  in  the  elite  of 
the  population  of  the  cities,  or  even  collectively  in  those  small 
bodies  politic,  which  constituted  the  free  states  of  .this  epoch. 

The  Provencal  biographies  make  mention  of  certain  person* 
ages,  who,  though  they  are  expressly  fi^yled  horffuee^  are 
nevertheless  described  with  attributes  which  ordinarilv  were 
deemed  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  character  imd  tne  pro- 
fession of  chevaliers.  It  is  under  this  aspect,  that  they  represent 
a  certain  Pierre  Pelissien  in  other  respects  but  little  known, 
and  to  all  appearances  oi  little  importance  as  a  Troubadour. 
^'  Pierre  P^Iissier,"  says  his  biographer,  ^^  was  from  Marcel,  a 
market-town  in  the  viscountv  of  Turenne.  He  was  a  brave  and 
valiant  commoner,  full  of  lioeralit;^  and  courtesy,  who  by  his 
prowess  and  his  prudence  rose  so  hi^h  in  the  esteem  of  the  vis-* 
count,  that  the  latter  made  him  baiu  of  all  lus  domain.*  The 
Provencal  biographer  would  have  employed  no  other  terms  in 
delineating  the  portrait  of  a  renowned  chevalier. 

*  "  Pefare  Pelliiien  d  f o  de  |[are«t,  ^*im  boio  dtl  Tetoomte  dt  Torrena ;  borget  fo 
▼Aleni  •  proi  e  Uirot  t  certet;  t  mofttol  mi  d  grin  taIot  per  proaia  •  per  Mn  qm'«il 
Teicomi  10  fell  baSt  4e  Ute  k  mm  teirs."— Iti^MiMM,  toL  t.  f.  S11.--JU 
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After  this  brief  bio^phical  notice,  I  will  quote  a  passage 
which  is  still  more  cnnoufl,  and  which  maj  serve  as  a  commen- 
tary on  the  former.  It  belongs  to  an  entirely  descriptive  or 
didactic  pieoe  br  Amaud  de  Marreil,  in  which  this  elegant 
Troubadour,  while  passing  in  review  the  different  social  condi- 
tions of  his  time  (which  was  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century),  describes  and  estimates  them  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination and  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  then  in  vo^e. 
We  will  in  the  first  place  see  in  what  manner  he  speaks  otthe 
chevaliers,  and  how  he  discriminates  the  different  kinds  of 
merit  for  which  thej  might  become  distinguished. 

^^The  chevaliers  have  diverse  merits,  as  you  can  readily  ima- 
ffine.  Some  are  good  warriors,  others  are  good  conductora 
(hospitallers,  receivmg  strangers  and  travellers,  and  entertaining 
them  with  magniflcence) ;  some  serve  the  ladies  well,  and  othexg 
are  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  arms  and  ornaments ; 
some  are  brave  in  ehivalric  enterprises,  and  others  are  a^eeable 
at  court.  It  is  difficult  to  find  all  these  qualities  unit^  in  the 
same  person ;  but  he  who  possesses  the  most  of  them,  has  Oxq 
largest  amount  of  merit.  JBut  as  for  him,  who  possesses  none 
of  them,  though  he  may  bear  the  name  of  chevaher,  I  neverthe** 
less  do  not  r^ard  him  such  for  all  that."  * 

After  having  thus  passed  in  review  the  chevaliers,  he  comes 
to  the  commoners,  concerning  whom  he  discourses  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ^^  liie  commoners  have  likewise  several  kinds  of 
merit  Some  are  persons  of  quality,  and  distinguish  themselves 
by  honorable  actions :  others  are  noble  by  nature,  and  comport 
themselves  acoordingly.  There  are  others,  really  gallant,  cour- 
teous, frank,  and  merry,  who,  if  they  are  in  want,  understand 
the  art  of  pleasing  with  their  clever  words,  and  who  fireauent 
the  courts  to-  mue  themselves  agreeable ;  who,  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  ways  of  loving  and  serving  the  ladies,  appear  in 
noble  attire  and  figure  to  advantage  at  the  tournaments  and 

«  TlUi  long  piMe,  te  tlM  tem  of  M  eplfttd  of  the  dbMriri  Ui^  te  f^^ 
aonard,  toL  It.  pp.  405-418.   The  pa«Mg6  rtHatiag  to  tin  knight  i»  uiollawB : 

"  Li  etTtUer  an  pntk 
81  evm  aoilr  podeti  s 
Li  mm  aom  b«n  gmnim^ 
L^Mitn  bon  condachier; 
L'm  Ml  prtte  de  serrir, 
J/waUt  oe  gsA  pmi?; 
L'qb  fon  proe  cATilieri 
L'Mtr*  M  eoti  pUMiiAer.'* 
^•i  eto.,  «l9* 

He  ne<t  ipiilBnf  tli»  ladJast  "LtdoMwitOTei  An  pitta  dtfewtmem ;  Lmvmw 
de  bellext^  Lie  aqtrea  de  piK>es%"  etc,  eto.  Tlieii  comee  the  peaMge  re)ati?e  to  tho 
comnuNMBi,  hoae  ttMileliJt  *^Lt  boniet  elfnae  An  preti  dlvenamens;  Li  nn  ioa 
de  pontge  K  te  tm  d'smdnliA,"  fto..  etd..  mA  leitli  the  eloEnr :  "^Li  elero,  pe» 
enf  sncae  Sob  hoqt  to  a^l  ol  >^  An  pr^ti^  il  om  B'mShM^  AitoTcwa  it  no  dMt*^ 
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martial  sports,  proving  themselves  courteous  and  excellent  com- 

fany  to  every  good  judge.  Of  others,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
give  them  up  entirely ;  for  him,  who  can  neither  do  nor  say 
anything  weU,  I  do  not  include  among  those  whom  men  esteem 
or  distinguish ;  I  do  not  put  him  into  my  verses." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  a  more  formal  and  more 
intimate  comparison  between  that  select  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  which  was  designated  by  the  name  of  iorgueda^  and 
the  feudal  caste  of  chevaliers,  as  far  as  the  tastes,  habits,  senti- 
ments, and  pretensions  of  chivalry  are  concerned.  And  this 
species  of  moral  identity,  this  de  facto  equality  of  the  two  classes 
was  so  striking  and  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  led,  in  some 
cities  at  least,  to  a  pohtical  identitv  and  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges. At  Avignon,  for  example,  the  honorable  commoners,  as 
they  were  termed,  or  those,  who,  without  being  knights,  still 
lived  after  the  manner  of  knights,  enjoved  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  immunities,  as  the  latter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  an 
article  of  the  ancient  statutes  of  Avimon. 

This  point  being  established,  it  wifi  be  easier  for  me  to  make 
the  reader  comprehend  what  I  have  still  further  to  say  respect- 
ing the  chivalry  of  the  South.  I  have  thus  far  only  consiaered 
it  in  its  influence  on  the  chiefs  or  principal  members  of  the  feu- 
dal caste,  rather  than  on  the  entire  order.  But,  regarded  within 
these  limits,  the  institution  will  not  become  sufficiently  known 
to  us.  It  has  other  interesting  or  curious  sides,  which  we  could 
scarcely  recognize,  if  we  saw  it  only  at  the  courts  of  kings,  of 
great  barons,  or  of  wealthy  seigniors. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  of  chivalry  had,  in  fifu^t,  some* 
thing  too  elevated  and  too  absolute  about  them,  to  &id  their 
free  plav  and  full  development  within  the  somewhat  narrow 
circle  of  feudal  etiquette  and  its  political  interests.  The  higher 
a  knight  stood  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  the  more  extensive 
were  his  relations,  and  the  less  was  ne  able  to  do  all  that  the 
laws  of  chivalry  required  of  him,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what 
they  required.  It  could  happen  (in  fact  it  frequently  di<^ 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  ambition  as  a  political 
chief  and  his  duty  as  a  knight,  and  in  that  event,  ambition  was 
almost  always  destined  to  carry  the  dav.  Such  chevaliers  ha- 
bitually compounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  institution;  they 
adoptea  of  it  all  that  could  embellish,  enliven,  and  give  varie^ 
to  their  moral  and  social  life,  but  they  were  not  very  particidar 
about  it  in  matters  which  were  opposed  to  their  material  in- 
terests. In  shorL  the  position  and  the  conveniences  of  a  great 
feudal  seignior  almost  necessarily  involved  something  that  by 
its  very  nature  was  calculated  to  impede  the  free  pby  of  the 
chivalnc  apiiit|  to  curb  it  every  moment,  and  on  its  most  heroic 
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sides.  It  is  trae,  we  have  seen  powerful  barons,  such  as  the 
marquis  of  Monlferrat  and  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  adher- 
ing to  the  very  letter  of  chivalry,  and  subordinating  grave 
political  interests  to  it ;  but  these  are  curious  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  against  which  they  prove  nothing. 

In  order  that  the  principles  of  chivalrv  mient  be  carried  into 
practice  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  in  oraer  uiat  the  institution 
might  approximate,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  its  ideal  end,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  extend  itself  to  classes 
of  societv  more  disinterested  than  the  higher  feudal  classes,  and 
more  at  liberty  to  perform  whatever  the  mstitution  commanded 
tliat  was  generous,  diflSicult,  or  even  extravi^ant.  Now  such 
classes  existed  at  an  earlv  date  in  the  south  or  France. 

Even  among  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  second  and  third  order, 
among  those  more  or  less  powerful  vassals,  who  ordinarily  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  great  barons,  and  rendered  them  military 
service  either  in  payment  for  their  lands  and  ch&teaux  or  for 
the  ofBces  and  titles  which  they  held  from  them — even  among 
these  seignior-vassals,  I  say,  the  system  of  chivalry  had  already 
undergone  remarkable  mo<Uiications  from  its  very  orisin. 

The  title  of  chevalier  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  feudal 
caste,  the  title  par  excellence^  and  one  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  to  every  other,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  mond 
and  poetical  lustre,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  relations  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  which  subsisted  between  all  those  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  this  title,  whether  they  were  suzerains 
or  vassals,  must  have  proved  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The 
field  of  chivalric  virtues  opened  a  new  career,  where  the  infe- 
rior had  many  a  chance  of  equalling  or  surpassing  his  superior 
in  renown  and  glory.  The  consideration,  therefore,  which  the 
petty  feudatory  liad  acquired  in  the  capacity  of  a  kight,  must 
nave  proved  an  additional  means  for  ameliorating  his  condition 
as  a  vassal. 

The  fact  is,  that  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  vassals  of  the 
great  feudal  proprietors  had  gained  consiaerably  in  point  of 
moral  and  political  dienit^,  and  that  if  chivalxy  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  this  amelioration  of  their  lot,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  it  considerably. 

The  vagueness,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  mobility  of  the  feu- 
dal law  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  communi- 
cated themselves  necessarily  to  all  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times,  to  the  division  of  territory,  to  the  truces,  the  alli- 
ances, and  the  treaties  of  peace.  These  transactions  being 
nearW  all  of  them  the  result  of  a  transient  necessity,  were  nearly 
all  or  them  violated,  as  soon  as  this  necessity  had  disapjpearedl 

When  it  was  required  to  give  them  a  little  secun^,  tlie 
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barons,  who  were  the  oontractin^  parties,  agreed  to  put  them 
under  the  respective  guaranty  c^  tneir  principal  vassals ;  and 
this  guaranty  was  certainly  at  that  time  the  best  that  could  be 
given,  it  being  derived  from  the  very  force  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  might  have  been  able  to  employ  to  violate  their 
contract.  There  are  a  number  of  such  treaties,  concluded  in 
the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  between  seigniors  of  flio 
south  of  France,  in  which  each  of  them  produces  as  guaranties 
for  his  engagements,  a  certain  number  of  his  principal  cheva- 
liers, who  declare  themselves  responsible  for  the  observance  (tf 
the  treaty.  Among  these  treaties,  there  are  some  in  which  it  is 
expressly  stipulated,  that  the  chevaliers  should  declare  them- 
selves against  their  own  suseraiD,  in  case  the  latter  should  fail 
to  fulfillhis  engagements,  and  that  they  should  compel  him  by 
force  to  keep  them. 

According  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  feudal  law,  every 
suzerain  had  the  right  of  selecting  any  of  his  vassals  as  hostages 
for  the  insurance  of  his  promises,  without  the  latter  having  any 
recourse  against  him  in  case  of  treason  or  breaches  of  fidelity. 
The  above-named  clauses  of  the  treaties,  to  which  I  hare  just 
alluded,  may  be  regarded  as  striking  exceptions  to  these  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  not  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism  as  with  that  of  chivalry,  in  which  peace  was  the  ulti- 
mate object,  before  which  the  accidental  conventions  of  political 
feudalism  occasionally  vanished  into  insignificance. 

Among  the  different  transactions  of  tne  kind  which  I  have 

1'ust  described,  there  were  some  in  which  the  mediation  of  the 
[m'ghts  of  a  great  baron,  as  his  responsible  guaranties,  entered 
still  more  especially  into  the  spirit  and  object  of  chivalry. 
They  were  those  in  which  security  for  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
mises, made  for  the  advantage  or  the  honor  of  a  lady,  was  re* 
quired. 

I  have  already  noticed  elsewhere,  with  what  facility  the 
feudal  seigniors  repudiated  their  wives,  whenever  they  could 
add  to  their  power  or  their  territory  by  the  act  It  hence  often 
happened,  that  women,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  chanees 
of  tnis  dreaded  repudiation,  would  stipulate,  in  the  marriage 
contracts,  for  positive  guaranties  on  tms  subject,  and  depend 
upon  the  chevaliers  ana  vassals  of  their  husbands  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  ^reements.  Thus,  for  exi^iple,  to  cite  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  the  kind,  when  William  Yll.,  seignior  of  Moni> 
1>ellier,  was  married  to  Matilda  of  Burgundy  ^  1156)|  the 
atter  demanded  security  for  heavy  damages,  in  case  she 
should  happen  to  be  repudiated ;  and  eighteen  of  the  principal 
chevaliers  of  William  engaged  with  an  oath  to  interfere  with 
all  thwr  poweTi  to  guarantee  to  Matilda  the  stipulated  advan- 
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tages,  if  she  should  ever  happen  to  Buffer  anj  injustice  in  this 
respect. 

In  this  and  in  similar  caseS|  which  were  of  frequent  occuiv 
rence,  chivalry  adopted  a  legal  form  of  action ;  the  vassals 
became  its  organs  at  the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  their 
seigniors,  out  of  love  for  their  favorite  institution.  This  is  still 
another  point  on  which  chivalry  was  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to 
feudalism. 

But  besides  these  chevaliers  attached  in  the  capacity  of  feud* 
atones  to  their  courts,  to  their  government,  or  to  their  person, 
the  great  feudal  proprietors  had  other  chevaliers  in  their  armies, 
who  served  them  for  a  stipulated  length  of  time,  in  considerar 
tion  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  who,  not  holding  any  land  in 
fee  from  them,  were  simply  their  men-at-arms,  without  being 
pronerly  their  vassals. 

These  warriors,  though  most  generally  of  the  feudal  race,  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  feudal  order,  in  which,  or  rather  by 
the  side  of  which,  they  only  figured  as  a  sort  of  appendix  or 
accessory. 

This  species  of  military  service  was  by  its  ver^  nature  more 
temporary,  free,  and  changeable  than  that  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  territorial  vassalage,  and  the  knights  who  thus 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  counts,  formed  a  numer- 
ous class  in  the  ensemble  of  the  chivalric  order,  and  one  dis- 
tinct from  every  other.  Instead  of  being  to  a  certain  extent 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  feoii^  and  consequently  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  one  and  the  same  suzerain,  these  knights  were  volun- 
tary, itinerant,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  Aeir  bravery  wherever 
thev  miffht  be  able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Provencal  poems  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  chevaliers, 
who  were  thus  exempt  from  feudd  trammels.  They  represent 
them  as  always  reaay  to  quit  the  seignior,  with  whom  they 
were  displeased,  and  to  look  for  another  one  more  worthy  of 
them,  afraid  of  nothing  but  long  intervals  of  peace,  upon  the 
watch  for  every  war,  and  sure  to  be  well  received  wnerever 
there  was  one. 

Large  numbers  of  these  chevaliers  were  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  same  master,  and  then  they  consti- 
tuted a  particular  corps  of  the  regular  army,  of  which  all  the 
members  were,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  of  rank,  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline,  the  same  government,  bound  by  the  same 
obligations,  and  in  possession  of  the  same  privileges. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  chevaliers,  that  many  of  the  characteria- 
tics  and  usuages,  vaguely  recorded  in  historical  documents  as 
the  characteristics  and  usages  of  chivalry,  are  more  especiallj 
to  be  attributed.    It  was  the  common  rule  of  their  conduct  a&cl 
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of  their  service,  when  a  number  of  them  found  themselves 
sociated  in  the  pay  of  the  same  seignior,  that,  more  than  anj» 
thing  else,  made  diivalrj  a  military  institution. 

The  positive  and  regulative  part  of  this  institution  is  vefj 
little  known  at  present,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent it  was  unitbrm  or  not  so  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  where  chivalry  was  in  force.  Of  all  these  countries 
Spain  is  perhaps  the  one  which  might  offer  us  the  most  ves- 
tiges of  me  organization  of  these  voluntary  chevaliers  into 
particular  corps  of  the  army,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth  centurv.  The  collection  of  laws  and  usa^,  compiled 
by  Kin^  Alphonso  X.,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Seven  Parts'* 
{Zas  Stete  ParUdas),  furnishes  us  a  few,  on  which  I  shall 
awell  for  a  moment,  and  so  much  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
not  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain.  They  have  every 
appearance  of  representing  what  was  taking  place  north  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

According  to  this  document,  the  common  discipline  of  the 
voluntary  chevaliers  was  different  in  times  of  peace  fix>m  what 
it  was  in  times  of  war,  and  extended  to  the  minutest  details  of 
their  government.  Everything  was  prescribed  by  law,  even 
*  to  the  color  of  their  dress.  The  red,  the  yellow,  the  green,  in 
a  word,  the  lively,  striking,  and  a^eeable  colors  were  selected. 
Everything  relating  to  their  mode  of  life  was  to  contribute  to 
their  alacrity  and  self-confidence.  The  brown,  the  grey,  and 
every  sombre  color  would  have  appeared  on  them  as  a  sign  of 
sadness  or  dejection,  and  dejection  was  in  their  estimation  tan- 
tamount to  cowardice.* 

Their  mode  of  life  in  times  of  war  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  regulated  and  very  rigid.  They  had  two  repasts  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  other  after  sunset 
in  the  evening.  The  first  of  these  repasts  was  ver^  moderate, 
so  that,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wounded  during  the  day, 
their  wounds  might  be  attended  with  less  serious  consequences. 
Their  evening  repast  was  the  principal  one.  But  in  the  even- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  morning,  they  were  intentionally  supplied 
with  none  but  viands  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  with  wine  of 
indiff^ent  quality.  Between  their  repasts  they  drank  only 
water,  except  in  excessively  hot  weather,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  add  a  little  vinegar  to  their  water. 

While  they  were  eneaged  in  active  warfare,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  talk  to  them  about  it ;  but  in  times  of 
]>eace,  the  matter  seemed  less  superfluous,  and  in  order  to  keep 

•  Compan  La$  SkU  Pmiidn  id  m  Al^bmto  d  Sabw.  Madrid,  1807.  TIm  laws 
ff«i:aUti£|  the  actiona  and  life  of  the  mgb^  are  contained  In  the  XXIat  Titalo  of  tte 
ieeond  J^rUia  and  an  S6  in  nnmber.   See  Vd.  IL,  p.  It7-118.-.£tf. 
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their  conrajge  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  which  might  be  called 
into  requisition  every  moment,  a  lecture  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose was  delivered  before  them  during  their  repasts.  It  was 
customary  to  read  to  them  some  real  or  fictitious  narrative  of 
ancient  wars  or  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  chevaliers  of  olden 
times,  and  in  default  of  written  histories  of  Uiis  kind,  thej  had 
the  heroic  ballads  of  the  Jongleurs. 

Bat  independently  of  the  particular  duties,  which  resulted 
from  their  common  organization  and  service,  the  voluntary 
knights,  like  all  the  rest,  were  bound  by  the  generous  duties  of 
chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  work  for 
the  reestablishment  of  order,  wherever  they  saw  it  disturbed, 
to  the  respectful  service  of  the  ladies,  and  to  the  defence  of  re- 
ligion. 'There  is  even  a  usage,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
stronger  and  more  considerate  intention  on  their  part  to  fulfill 
these  duties.  It  was  a  common  custom  among  them  to  get  an 
indelible  mark  imprinted  on  their  right  arm  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remind  them  of  their  devoirs. 

These  few  traits  of  the  ancient  common  discipline  of  the  vo- 
luntary knights  will  sufSce  to  Show,  that  their  condition  as 
chevaliers  had  something  more  fixed  and  earnest  about  it  than 
that  of  the  isolated  barons  and  sei^iors  of  the  ch&teaux.  The 
institution  presents  itself  under  a  simpler  and  more  austere  form 
among  them  than  among  the  rest. 

It  was,  however,  after  all  not  in  these  little  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  that  chivalry  could  attain  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment, which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  and  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  civilization  in  the  south  of  France,  than  the  connec- 
tion or  rather  the  intimate  union  between  chivalrv  and  poetry. 
This  union  took  place  in  everv  sense  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles,  which  the  social  ana  political  convemences  seemed 
to  oppose  to  it.  From  the  moment  that  love  had  become  a  sort 
of  cmtus  and  its  songs  a  species  of  hymns,  the  poetic  talent 
became  almost  the  necessary  complement  of  ehivamc  gallantry 
and  consequently  of  chivalry  itself. '  Every  seignior,  great  or 
small,  was  required  to  know  something  about  the  art  ofmaking 
verses  and  exerted  himself  to  make  some ;  he  who  did  not 
write  was  at  least  supposed  to  like  and  to  appreciate  those  of 
others. 

Of  nearly  five  hundred  southern  Troubadours,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  half  at  least  are  ftom  the  feudal 
classes. 

This  general  demand  for  poetry,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  proved  a  strong  incitement  to  the  inferior  classes  to 
cultivate  tiiis  art,  and  evory  other  connected  with  it    Etovj 
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oommoner,  tlie  son  of  every  laborer  or  serf,  who  might  become 
distinguished  in  it,  was  sure  of  finding  it  a  pafiS]^ort  to  some 
one  of  the  petty  feadal  courts  of  his  time,  and  ot  being  wel- 
come wherever  he  might  choose  to  present  himself. 

Hiis  social  importance  of  the  poets  by  profession  gave  rise  to 
something  more  than  mere  relations  of  patronage  and  anodtv 
between  these  poets  and  their  rivals  of  the  feudal  race.  U 
led  to  an  intimate  approximation,  a  sort  of  amalgamation  of 
the  two  classes. 

In  consequence  of  the  divisicm  of  property,  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  a  multitude  of  fiefs  of  moderate  extent 
became  at  last  so  comminuted  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  means 
of  an  easy  subsistence  to  its  too  nemerous  proprietors,  with 
whom  the  merry  and  brilliant  life  of  cheviuiers  was  conse- 
quently utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  not  unfrequenlly 
happened,  that  the  manor  of  a  miserable  chateau,  the  populii^ 
tion  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  men,  was  divided  between 
three  or  four  brothers  or  cousins,  who  lived  there  in  a  state  of 
the  most  unchivalric  anxiety  and  distress.  It  was  then  almost 
indispensably  necessary  that  some  of  them  should  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of  their  fortunes,  and  those  that  went  were  invariably 
such  as  had  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  of 
character. 

Some,  without  any  other  possession  but  their  horse  and  armSi 
threw  themselves  into  the  adventurous  careers  of  chivalnr. 
Others,  to  whom  the  poetical  professions  appeared  more  invit- 
ing, became  masters  of  ^llantry  and  courtesy.  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs  even;  and  they  thus  easily  found  in  the  ch&teaux 
of  others  the  agreeable  life  and  the  consideration,  which  would 
always  have  been  wanting  to  them  in  their  own.  There  is 
nothmg  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  that  the  profession  of  Troubar 
dour  in  a  poor  feudal  proprietor,  was  ever  looked  upon  as 
derogatory  to  his  rank  as  a  cnevalier. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Troubadour  by  profession,  whaterer 
miffht  have  been  tlie  class  of  society  he  was  com  in,  provided  he 
had  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  in  his  art  and  a  liberal  seig- 
nior for  his  patron  or  his  uiend,  could  always  rise  without  any 
difficulty  to  the  rank  of  a  chevalier.  All  tliat  he  was  requirea 
to  do  was  to  express  his  desire  to  that  effect,  and  to  exhibit  a 
little  inclination  for  war,  for  tournaments,  and  for  other  chival- 
ric  exercises.  There  was,  therefore,  in  society,  a  constant 
transition  from  the  poetical  professions  to  chivalry  and  from 
chivalry  to  the  poetical  professions. 

These  Troubadour  chevaliers  and  chevalier  Troubadours, 
theee  nobles  in  whom  the  poetic  genius  and  that  of  chivalry 
were  indivisibly  united,  could  never  have  transcended  the 
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ordinary  limits  of  their  res{>ectiye  classes  without  a  sort  of  ih- 
dividaal  energy  and  originality.  There  were  necessarily 
amon^  thorn  men  of  a  restless  character,  of  delicate  sentiments 
and  of  a  lively  imagination  ;  men  who  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  exaltmg  and  consolidating  the  alliance  between  poetry 
and  military  prowess.  It  would  have  b^n  difficult  for  such 
men  not  to  have  carried  something  of  their  character,  of  the 
exalted  turn  and  poetical  tone  of  tneir  ideas  into  the  usages 
of  chivalry.  They  naturally  constituted  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  ingenious  portion  of  the  chivalric  order,  consequently 
the  one  which  was  oefit  calculated  to  introduce  into  the  exer- 
cises, the  practices  and  opinions  of  chivalry,  the  modifications 
and  innovations  by  which  the  latter,  as  a  living  and  chan^ng 
institution,  followed  the  progressive  refinements  of  society. 
Too  poor  to  siffnalize  themselves  by  any  acts  of  prodigalitv,  of 
liberality  or  or  courtly  magnificence,  like  the  chevaliers  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  feudal  order,  they  were,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, independent  of  all  the  social  andpolitical  con- 
veniences at  variance  with  those  of  chivalrjr.  Wnatever  }>lan8 
they  might  conceive  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
institution,  they  were  at  liberty  to  put  in  practice.  Having  no 
positive  interests  of  their  own  to  manage,  and  no  sacrifices  to 
make  to  the  decorum  of  an  eminent  rank,  they  could  with 
honor,  undertake  new  enterprises,  and  strange  ones  even,  pro- 
vided they  were  only  included  within  the  scope  of  chivalric 
ideas. 

After  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  existence  of  this 
almost  exclusively  poetical  class  of  knights,  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  to  comprehend  certain  developments  of  chivalry,  which 
may  be  denominated  its  poetical  developments.  Of  these 
knight-errantrv  is  one  of  tne  most  prominent.  This  depart- 
ment of  chivalry,  with  die  idea  of  wnich  the  romances  ot  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  associated  so  much 
ridicule,  was  nevertheless  in  its  principle  nothing  more  than 
the  most  direct  and  rigorous  application  of  the  noblest  precept 
of  chivalry,  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

After  the  institution  had  extended  itself  from  the  class  of 
feudal  proprietors  to  men,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  des- 
cended from  the  ancient  Germanic  conquerors,  had  nevertheless 
nothing  more  than  a  pecuniary  sala^  for  their  services  to 
depend  upon,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  of  a  more  adventuresome 
disposition  among  these  men,  who,  instead  of  waiting  on  some 
fixed  post  for  the  occasions  of  defending  the  oppressed,  were 
prompted  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  these  occasions. 

It  IS  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  idl  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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where  there  were  chevaliers,  there  was  a  particular  class  of 
them  which  was  designated  by  the  title  of  knights-^rant.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  motiye  of  this  appellation  was  ev^y* 
where  the  same ;  that  everywhere  it  was  applied  to  warriora, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proof  of  their  bravery,  their 
strength  and  intrepidity,  went  into  distant  countries  in  search 
of  opportunities  for  protecting  the  oppressed,  of  braving 
dangers,  in  short,  of  exploits  and  adventures. 

Tnis  usage  must  have  been  auite  common  in  1241  among  the 
English  knights,  since  we  fina  that  Henry  IIL  conceived  the 
idea  of  subjecting  it  to  the  same  tax  with  that  of  the  tournaments. 
It  may,  tnerefore,  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  knights* 
errant  originally  passed  from  reality  into  the  romances,  although 
the  latter  may  have  subsequentlv  contributed  to  impart  a 
greater  extent  and  importance  to  tne  functic^^  and  professien 
of  the  former. 

It  is  in  the  poetical  monuments  of  southern  France,  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  indications  of  knight-errantry,  and  it  ia 
in  the  same  country  that  the  chivalric  manners  appear  to  me 
to  present  the  most  decided  tendency  to  this  particular  modifi- 
cation of  the  system.  The  allusions  to  facts  and  ideas  of 
knight-errantry  are  not  rare  in  the  writings  of  the  Troubadours, 
but  they  do  not  teach  us  anything  of  special  interest  or  import- 
ance on  this  branch  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  whole  we 
can  only  conclude  from  them,  that  the  condition  of  the  knight- 
errant  was  rather  accidental  and  transitory  than  fixed  and  per- 
manent, every  chevalier  being  at  liberty  to  put  himseli  in 
quest  of  adventures  for  a  limited  time,  and  afterward  again  to 
resume  the  course  of  his  habitual  life.  The  chagrins,  the 
spites,  and  the  caprices  of  love,  to  which  every  knight  was 
more  or  less  subjected,  must  frequently  have  become  a  motive 
for  his  courting  the  hardships  and  solitude  of  that  savage  life, 
which  the  reoresser  of  wrongs  or  the  seeker  of  marvellous 
adventures  was  so  fond  of  leading. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  Rambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  a  Troubadour 
from  whom  I  nave  already  had  occasion  to  quote  some  verses, 
contains  a  very  remarkable  passage,  in  which  he  declares  his 
intention  of  entering  knight-errantry,  which  he  then  takes  oc- 
casion to  describe  in  a  very  precise  and  lively  manner.  Says 
he :  "  Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  running,  protracted  vigils, 
privations  and  fatigue  shall  henceforth  be  my  pastime.  Armed 
with  wood,  with  iron,  and  with  steel,  I  will  endure  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  forests  and  sequestered  paths 
shall  be  my  dwelling.  DuccrU  and  sirventes  shall  hereafter 
take  the  place  of  my  songs  of  love ;  and  FU  defend  the  wmk 
against  the  strong." 
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The  allnsions  of  the  Provencal  poets  to  the  existence  and  condi- 
tion of  knights-errant  do  not  represent  them,  as  do  the  romances, 
as  always  isolated  and  on  the  lookout  for  adventures,. where 
every  one  is  firmly  resolved  to  share  neither  the  glory  nor  the 
danger  with  any  one  else.  They  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 
quite  frequently  several  of  them  travelled  together,  who,  to  all 
appearances,  were  teroporaril;^  associated  for  a  common  enter- 
prise or  search ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  only  through  the  aid  of 
such  associations  that  they  had  the  chance  of  accomplishing 
anything  of  importance  for  the  object  of  their  institution. 

In  the  ]>oetic  descriptions  of  wars,  of  encampments,  and  of 
battles,  in  which  the  Troubadours  delighted — descriptions  gene- 
rally full  of  truth  and  energy — ^the  idea  of  knight-errantry  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  ordinary  and  acknowledged  accessory,  whidi 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  chevaliers  &equently  descended 
from  the  eminence  of  their  ideal  tasks,  as  champions  for  the 
defence  of  feebleness  and  innocence,  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  vulgar  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  powerful  seigniors, 
deciding  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  one  who  could  offer  them 
the  greatest  reward ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  sides  by  which  knight- 
errantry  waa  brought  into  contact  with  the  regular  army  of  the 
voluntary  chevaliers,  and  where  it  tended  to  coalesce  with  it. 

But  the  poetical  and  historical  monuments  of  the  south  of 
Franca  ana  of  Catalonia  make  mention  of  another  species  of 
chevaliers,  which  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  and  mtimate 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  knights-errant,  but  which  is  never- 
theless distinct  from  it  in  someUiing  more  than  the  mere  name. 
Tlie  historians  and  poets  designate  these  kni^ts  with  the  name 
of  cavalier  salvatge^  or  savaee  chevaliers.  There  are  accounts 
of  military  expeditions,  in  which  they  figure  simply  as  warriors. 
But  there  are  laws  in  which  thev  are  regarded  with  disfavor, 
and  in  which  we  perceive  a  manifest  intention  to  brand  and  to 
discourage  their  mode  of  life.  In  1234,  James  the  First,  king 
of  Aragon,  prohibited  in  an  express  article  of  certain  constitu- 
tions, which  he  was  tlian  publishing,  the  practice  of  making 
savage  knigfata.  Another  article  of  the  same  constitution  seems 
to  put  tliis  class  of  chevaliers  upon  a  level  with  the  Jongleurs ; 
it  prohibits  the  extension  of  a  gratuity  to  any  Jongleur, 
whether  man  or  woman,  or  to  any  ca/vaUer  wlvatge.  Finally, 
there  is  still  extant  a  piece  of  Provencal  poetry,  in  which  tne 
title  of  Jongleur  and  that  of  savage  chevalier  are  likewise  asso- 
ciated, and  m  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  a  certain 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  piece  in  question,  which  is  probably  a  few  years  anterior 
to  the  constitutions  just  quoted^  is  a  satirical  tenson  between 
Bertrand  of  Lamanon,  a  clicvalier  from  the  court  of  the  Count 
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of  Provence,  and  *  Tronbadonr  by  the  name  of  Don  €hiigo^ 
concerning  whom  we  have  very  little  information.  Bertniad 
reproaches  or  banters  the  latter  on  account  of  his  freanent 
changes  of  profession  and  condition.  It  begins  in  die  fculow* 
ing  strain : 

^^  Friend  Gaigo,  were  I  desirous  of  knowing  the  secrets  of 
every  profession,  I  should  stand  in  need  of  thy  ability  and 
skill,  since  thou  hast  practised  all  of  them.  For  thoa  wert,  in 
the  first  place,  and  for  a  long  time,  carraUer  {i.e.  go-between), 
after  which  thou  wast  elevated  to  the  rank  of  servant-at-arms, 
to  rob  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  wherever  thou  couldst  find  them. 
Thou  next  becamst  a  Jongleur  (sin^r)  of  verses  and  of  soogB, 
and  now  we  see  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  honor,  since  the  Comil 
of  Provence  has  created  thee  knight  savage.'*  * 

The  most  probable  inference,  that  we  draw  from  data  at 
va^e  as  these,  is,  that  these  savage  knights  were  of  an  inferior 
oraer,  who  combined  the  profession  of  arms  with  that  of  itiner- 
ant singers  or  reciters  of  poetry,  and  who  lived  by  the  one  or 
the.  other,  or  by  both  of  tliem  at  once,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  This  was,  therefore,  an  additional  point  of  contact 
between  the  jpoetic  professions  and  the  feudal  classes.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  particular  mde  of  chi- 
valry designated  by  the  epithet  savage^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  caurieousj  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
the  poetic  class,  for  that  of  the  Jongleurs ;  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  latter  were  not  admitted,  as  were  the  Tronra- 
dours,  to  the  honors  and  privileges  of  chivalry  proper. 

The  festivals,  of  which  I  have  already  spoKen,  and  of  whidi 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  where  the  ideas  of  chi- 
valry were  reduced  to  practice  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
spectacles ;  those  military  exercises,  where  the  adventures  of 
Imight-errantry  were  represented,  must  all  be  counted  among 
the  number  of  poetic  refinements  introduced  into  chivalry  from 
the  middle  of  tne  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Bat  these  are  not  the  only  ones,  nor  even  the  most 
strikiuff.  We  must  add  to  them  a  variety  of  gallant  usages, 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  enamored  knights,  as  so  many  methoda 
of  proving  their  devotion,  their  loyalty  and  their  admiration 
for  the  ladies  of  their  choice. 

*  BayBooArd,  toI.  t.  p.  73  : 

**  Anioz  Goigo,  be  m'assant  de  tos  sens, 
Gtr  de  mettieni  vols  apenre  cals  bod, 
Qoe  trotien  fos  ana  longa  sazon 
PoeTf  auza  dir  qae  pogiett  a  ainren, 
Qa*  emblavas  baoas  bocxa,  fedas  e  montos, 
Paeia  foa  Joglara  de  dir  Tera  e  chanaoa ; 
▲r  eft  poiaii  a  maior  onramen." 
Etc.,  etc £d. 
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Such  is,  among  others,  the  onstom  of  ohallengmg  the  first 
comer,  for  the  parpose  of  sustaining  a  word  pronounced  or  an 
opinion  advanced  m  honor  of  a  la<^.  These  challenges,  how- 
ever extravagant  they  might  be,  were  none  the  less  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  At  a  time  when  everytliing  was 
decided  and  proved  by  personal  force  and  bravery,  there  could 
be  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that  a  chevalier  should  have  re- 
course to  them  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  liveliest  and 
profoundest  of  his  convictions.  In  the  earliest  times  of  chivalry, 
a  knight  considered  it  a  distinguished  service  to  the  ladies,  if 
he  fought  to  prove  the  innocence  of  one  who  incurred  the  risk 
of  penshing  as  the  victim  of  a  capital  accusation ;  but  when 
love  had  become  the  chief  motive  of  all  chivalric  actions,  he 
scarcely  thought  that  he  was  doing  enough  for  them,  if  he 
maintained  publicly,  at  any  risk  and  in  the  face  of  everv  oppo- 
nent, that  they  were  handsome,  discreet,  and  worthy  of  adora- 
tion. 

We  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  another  gallant  usage,  still 
more  singular,  more  passionately  followed,  and  perhaps  as  gene- 
ral as  that  of  those  enthusiastic  challenges  in  honor  of  the  ladies, 
although  the  Provengal  monuments  do  not  offer  so  many  mani- 
fest traces  of  its  existence. 

This  was  a  quite  peculiar  mode  of  consecrating  one's  self  to 
the  services,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  the  cnltus  of  the  ladies. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  sort  of  vow,  analogous  to  the 
religious  vows,  the  visible  sign  of  which  was  a  pecmiar  cut  of 
the  nair,  or  perhaps  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
in  imitation  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Granet,  a  chevalier  Trou- 
badour of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  satirieal 
piece  directed  against  Sordel  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  a  refu- 
gee in  Provence,  advises  him  to  adopt  this  sort  of  tonsure,  as  a 
means  of  future  success,  in  imitation  of  upward  of  a  hundred 
other  chevaliers,  who  had  their  heads  snaved  for  the  good 
Countess  of  Rhodez.* 

These  men,  who  regarded  love  from  such  an  exalted  point  of 
view,  were  neither  great  barons  nor  powerful  feudatories ;  th^ 
were  most  generally  poor  chevaliers,  with  either  no  fief  at  au 
or  with  one  of  but  trifiing  value,  on  whom  the  changes  of  poli- 
tics had  scarcely  any  effect,  and  who  had  no  better  chances  for 
happiness,  for  fortune  and  renown  than  to  follow  freely  the 
most  exalted  inspirations  of  their  imagination  and  their  neart 

*  Rajmooard,  toL  t.  p.  173.    The  paiitga  fn  qveition  Is  eontafaied  in  an  eiwoi  to  s 
piece  entiUed  Coblas  d*bn  Gbanbt.    It  is  m  follows : 

**  Per  U  eomtessft  de  Bodes  Talen 
An  rss  lor  cap  ca?aUer  mais  de  een ; 
S  s'lK  Sordel  te  Tolgirdar  de  fttiUa 
Son  cap  raira,  o  Ja  dens  mm  U  ▼aJlla."-^i. 
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The  biographical  fragments  relative  to  the  Troubadours  furnish 
us  curious  particulars  in  support  of  this  general  fact.  Of  the 
knights  mentioned  in  this  fragment,  who  were  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished as  poets,  the  majority  belonged  to  the  inferior  classes 
of  3ie  feudal  order,  and  several  are  expressly  designated  aa  re- 
markable for  their  poverty  and  the  obscurity  of  their  situatioa 
in  life.  Kow  it  is  precisely  to  this  portion  of  the  chivalric 
order,  which  was  the  most  poetical,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the 
most  free,  and  the  most  dismterested,  that  nearly  all  the  deli- 
cate, profound  and  touching  traits,  characteristic  of  chivalric 
love,  must  be  referred. 

In  this  middle  class  of  chevaliers  wc  must  likewise  include, 
in  spite  of  his  princely  title,  the  celebrated  Geoffroy  Rudely 
who  from  the  mere  report  of  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli  (who  was  of  the  house  of  Toulouse),  waa 
seized  with  such  a  violent  passion  for  her,  that  he  celebrated 
her  for  a  long  time  in  his  verses.  Carried  away  at  last  by  the 
desire  of  seeing  her,  he  embarked  for  Syria,  was  taken  mor- 
taJly  sick  at  sea  and  arrived  at  Tripoli  only  to  breathe  his  last ; 
still  satisfied,  however,  to  have  purchased  at  this  nrice  even  the 
happiness  of  beholding  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  nrincefis,  the 
object  of  his  long  reveries,  and  to  see  her  touchea  by  his  un- 
timely death.* 

It  IS  only  among  personages  of  this  condition  that  we  could 
expect  to  find  examples  similar  to  that  of  Pons  de  Capdueilh, 
a  knight  from  the  vicinitpr  of  Puy,  who  after  having  lost  Ade- 
laide de  Mercoeur,  the  wife  of  a  seignior  of  Auvergne,  whom 
he  had  sung,  adored  and  served  until  her  death,  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do  in  this  world,  except  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.t 

It  was  in  these  same  ranks  of  chivalry  that  the  ladies  bad  the 
best  chance  for  finding  servants,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
prompt  obedience  to  their  prohibitions  and  commands,  whom 
they  Dy  a  mere  word  could  send  to  the  wars  against  the  in- 
fidels beyond  the  sea  or  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  slightest  of  their  favors  over-paid  by  years  of 
hardship  and  of  perils — servants,  whose  offences  they  were  all 
sure  of  Deing  able  to  punish,  those  even  which  resulted  from 
the  excesses,  the  caprices  and  the  idle  curiosities  of  love.  Ex- 
amples analogous  to  that  of  William  de  Balaun  and  his  lady 

*  The  ProTencal  accoant  of  thk  adTentore  is  foand  in  Bajrnoaardf  toI.  ▼.  pa|f«  16S. 
It  adds:  *'Et  ella  lo  fetz  honradamen  sepellir  en  la  maison  del  Temple  deTnpol;  • 
pois  en  aqael  meteia  dia  ella  se  rendet  monga,  per  la  dolor  qae  ella  ac  de  Inl  e  de  Im  loa 
niort."— fid. 

t  The  Provencal  biographer  eaji :  **  Et  amet  per  amor  ma  dona  Alazais  de  Mereocr. 
....  Mont  I'amava  e  la  laosaTa,  e  fea  de  Ueia  mantas  bonas  cansos.  E  tant 
qoan  ela  Tisqaet  non  amet  antra ;  e  qnant  ela  fon  morta,  el  le  croaet  e  panet  ontra 
•  lai  moric.*'    Baynonard,  toL  ▼.  p.  853.— ^£tf. 
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I  oonld  not  have  been  very  rare,  aud  tliie  is  an  additional  reoaou 
]  for  inserting  it  hero. 

I  William  do  Balauu,  from  tlie  environs  of  Montpellier,  an 
\  excellent  cbevalier  and  Troubadour  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
I  Provencal  documents),  loved  and  served  Guillelmina  du  Ta- 
■rise,  the  lady  of  a  aeienior  of  that  name.*  He  had  obtained 
from  her  every  favor,  Uiat  be  had  ventured  to  solicit;  but  he 
aspired  to  the  greatest  possible  felicity  in  love  and  was  not  sure 
of  having  as  yet  attained  to  it.  Under  the  impression,  that  the 
happiness  of  recovering  the  love  of  his  lady  might  be  greater 
than  tliat  of  obtaining  it  for  the  Sret  time,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  try  the  experiment.  He  accordingly  pretended  to  be 
angry  witn  QuiUelmina,  ceased  to  pay  her  his  customary  atten- 
tions, repelled  all  the  tender  efforts  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  bend  his  mind,  and  repelled  them  with  so  much  obstinacy 
and  hardness,  that  the  lady  finally  became  indignant  and  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  inst.-nsatc  man  forever.  The  just  and 
real  indignation  of  the  lady  immediately  put  an  end  to  the 
feigned  anger  of  the  chevalier.  lie  presented  himself  in  order 
to  crave  her  pardon  and  to  explain  the  error,  but  the  lady  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him.  The  quarrel  liad  already  lasted  for 
several  days,  when  Bernard  of  Anduse  interposed  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  After  many  solicitations,  the  lady  of  Ta  viae  replied  that 
she  would  consent  to  pardon  William,  but  only  on  conditions, 
in  the  exaction  of  which  she  professed  herself  inexorable  ;  they 
were,  that  William  by  way  ot  gratitude  and  as  a  punishment 
for  his  folly,  should  suffer  one  of  his  finger-nails  to  be  pulled 
out,  which  he  was  to  present  to  her  on  his  knees,  at  the  same 
time  confessing  bis  gnilt  aud  asking  her  pardon  in  a  poem 
which  he  was  to  compose  expressly  for  tlio  occasion.  All  these 
conditions  were  accepted  and  fulfilled  by  the  repenting  Wil- 
liam, who  undoubtedly  now  knew,  at  this  expense,  wliether 
the  happiness  of  recovering  his  lady  was  greater  than  that  of 
conquering  her,  but  who  prudently  kept  the  discovery  to 
himself.* 

Finally,  it  was  still  this  middle  class  of  knighthood,  which 
introduced  the  sanction  of  religion  into  love,  which,  regarding 
the  sentimental  union  of  a  lady  aud  a  chevalier  as  serious  and 
sacred  as  marriage  itself,  employed  the  intervention  of  a  priest, 
as  in  tiie  event  of  the  latter,  for  its  consummation.  It  was  this 
class,  which  went  to  make  public  prayers  and  to  perform 
solemn  acts  of  Christian  piety  over  the  tomb  of  those,  whom  it 
regarded  as  martyrs  to  love. 
I      It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  here  in  detail  the  tra- 

itore  ia  fooiid  in  the  Piotbd; >1  noUoe  ot 
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gical  adventures  of  William  of  Cabestain^.  There  is  no  one 
who  has  not  heard,  time  and  again,  how  mis  yomig  chevalier^ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  an  elegant  Troabadonr,  was  nortallj 
enamored  of  Sermonde,  the  lacfy  of  Baymond  de  BouiflaBoii, 
his  master;  how  moreover  the  latter,  after  having  killed  him 
from  motives  of  jealousy,  tore  out  his  heart  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife  to  eat,  and  how  after  having  learnt  the  inhuman  proceed- 
ings, the  lady,  distracted  with  sorrow  and  despair,  weoipitated 
herself  from  one  of  the  windows  of  her  ch&teau,  uius  patting 
an  end  to  her  existence.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  Ine  par- 
ticulars of  this  adventure  may  be  poetical  embellishanenta,  out 
we  have  no  reason  to  contest  its  substance ;  and  the  only  inci- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  quote  here  and  which  is  the  most  onii- 
ous  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  chivalric  manners^  is 
precisely  the  one,  which  contains  in  itself  the  greatest  degree 
of  historical  probability. 

The  biographer  in  the  first  place  relates  how  the  respectivie 
parents  of  William  of  Cabestaing  and  of  Sermonde,  seconded 
by  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  of  the  country  and  by  Alphanao 
the  Firot,  the  then  reigning  king  of  Aragon,  commenoed  « 
common  war  against  Baymond  de  Bonssillon,  piDaging  his 
lands  and  destroying  the  ch&teau,  in  which  the  tragical  event 
had  taken  place.  He  then  informs  us  that  the  remains  of  the 
two  lovers  were,  by  the  order  and  under  the  auspices  ci  the 
king,  deposited  in  the  same  tomb,  near  the  door  oi  the  chnrob 
of  St.  John  at  Perpignan.  '^  And  for  a  long  time  after  this 
event,  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  and  all  the  noble  ladies  of 
Oatalonia,  of  Iloussillon,  of  Oerdagne,  of  Confolens  and  of  Nar- 
bonnais  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  every  year,  on  the  veiy 
day  on  which  th^  had  died,  to  perform  a  service  for  theur 
souls,  beseeching  Our  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  them."* 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  traits  of  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  refinement  in  matters  of  love,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  all  the  engagements  between  a  chevalier  and  his  lady  were 
of  so  passionate  and  tender  a  character.  They  were  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  quite  frequently  engagements  of  mere  convenience, 
where  fasiiion,  usage  and  social  exigencies  had  as  much  or 
even  more  to  do  than  the  desires  and  sympathies  of  love.  Bat 
even  in  that  event  they  could  still  be  serioas  and  respected,  and 
nothing  can  demonstrate  their  habitual  morality  more  conclu- 
sively than  the  fact,  that  they  were  often  independent  of  the 
allurements  of  grace,  of  beauty  or  of  youth.     We  are  ao- 

*  E  fon  im»  longa  aazo  qae  tog  li  cortos  caTayer  e  las  domiias  gentils  de  Catalvanhm 
e  de  Rossllho,  e  de  Bardanha*  e  de  Confolen,  e  de  Narbonea,  Tenlan  far  casciin  an  anoal 
per  lor  armas  aital  jorn  auan  moriro,  pregan  noitre  Benhor  qae  lor  agues  merca." 
BajBoaard :  toL  t.,  paga  \99,^^Sd. 
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Snainted  with  more  than  one,  in  which  fidelity,  delicacy  and 
evotion  reigned  nndiBtarbed,  and  uriiich  coald  nevertneless 
have  been  broken  without  any  grief  or  ev^i  with  a  view  to  a 
new  alliance,  where  the  share  ol  desire  or  of  pleafiure  wonld 
have  been  more  complete.  We  perceive  finally — and  the  ^iact 
appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  one — ^we  perceive  chevaliers,  who 
are  not  enamored  of  their  ladies  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  when  offended  by  them  and  obliged  to  separate  from 
them,  leaving  them  only  with  regret  and  with  sincere  demoa*^ 
strations  of  tenderness  and  respect 

I  could  adduce  a  variety  of  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  have  jnst 
advanced ;  it  will  suffice  nowever  to  mention  one,  which,  as  it 
is  a  very  characteristic  one,  may  take  the  place  of  several 
others. 

Pierre  de  Barjac,  a  knight  of  very  little  distinction  as  a  poet^ 
the  friend  and  probably  the  compatriot  of  the  same  William  of 
Balann,  whose  indiscretion  and  chastisement  I  have  above  re> 
counted,  was  chevalier  to  a  noble  lady  of  Javiac,  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  every  lawful  favor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  day  that  this  lady,  who  had  long  been  so  tender  toward 
her  chevalier,  either  out  of  caprice  or  from  some  other  un- 
known motive,  drove  him  off  in  the  most  scandalous  manner, 
declaring  that  she  no  longer  desired  him  as  her  servant  Pierre 
de  Barjac  withdrew  surprised  and  disconsolate.  But  he  recovered 
his  courage  and  returned  a  few  days  after  with  a  poem^  which 
he  had  composed  as  a  replv  to  the  dismissal  he  had  just  re- 
ceived.  The  following  are  the  three  most  remarkable  strophes 
of  this  piece : 

"  My  lady,  I  frankly  approach  you,  to  take  leave  of  you  for- 
ever. Many  thanks  for  whatever  of  your  love  you  have  deigned 
to  permit  me  to  enjoy  as  long  as  it  has  pleased  you.  But  now, 
as  it  pleases  you  no  longer,  it  is  but  just  that  you  should  take 
another  friend,  who  may  suit  you  better  than  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  you  any  ill  for  it.  So  far  from  that,  we  will  remain 
on  excellent  terms,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between  us."  * 

"  But  I  shall  always  occupy  my  thoughts  about  your  welfare 
and  your  honor.  These  are  things  to  which  I  cannot  be  in- 
different, and  which  I  wish  to  keep  in  memory.  I  will  serve 
you  therefore  as  I  did  before,  except  that  I  shall  be  your  che- 
valier no  longer.  I  will  release  you  from  the  evening  yon 
had  promised  me  when  you  should  have  occasion.    I  regret 

*  Raynoaard,  vol.  Ui.  p.  242. 

**  Tot  fhrncamen,  domna,  venh  denan  tos 
Peore  coo^at  per  toa  temps  a  lezer ; 
Egrana  merceSf  qaar  anc  deohetz  voler 
Qa'  ten  mi  tengnea  per  Tostr*  amor  plna  gnaL"    .    . 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc.— l?a. 
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it ;  bnt  it  Bhonld  have  come  sooner.    The  time  i&  passed  when 
I  might  have  been  happy." 

*^  Jrerhaps,  because  70a  see  me  sad,  you'll  think  me  no  more 
in  earnest  now  than  1  am  wont  to  be.  But  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

^^  You  have  chosen,  I  know,  another  love,  a  love  which  will 
disappoint  you.  I,  too,  have  chosen  after,  yon ;  and  the  objeet 
of  my  choice  will  guaixl  my  worth  and  valor.  She  is  on  her 
way  to  youth,  and  you  are  getting  out  of  it.  What  if  her  rank 
is  not  as  high  as  youro  ?  She  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  beau* 
tiful  and  better." 

*^  If  our  reciprocal  promise  and  engagement  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  rupture  of  our  love,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  a  prieaL 
Belease  me ;  I  will  release  you  too,  and  we  shall  then  be  able, 
each  on  our  part,  to  preserve  our  loves  more  loyally.  If 
ever  I  have  done  au^ht  to  afflict  you,  forgive  me,  as  I  am  aim 
willing  to  forgive  with  joy ;  for  a  pardon,  which  is  not  granted 
cheerfully,  is  a  worthless  one." 

Hiis  piece  contains,  in  my  opinion,  neither  passion,  nor  1ot6l 
nor  even  much  of  ima^nation  or  of  sensibility;  but  it  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  for  this  deficiency.  That  a  chevalier, 
outraged  without  any  cause  by  the  ladjr  by  whom  he.  thought 
himself  beloved,  should  address  her  with  such  consideration, 
with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  of  regret,  which  he  can 
scarcely  conceal  beneath  the  few  traits  of  spiteful  impatienoe ; 
that  he  should  thank  her  so  expressly  for  the  favor  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  accepting  him  for  a  time  as  her  servant,  and 
consider  himself  still  and  forever  bound  to  cherish  the  kindest 
regard  for  her  welfare  and  her  honor,  necessarily  implies  on  his 

Eart  an  exalted  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  knight  to  the  lady  of 
is  choice ;  and  this  idea  has  here  die  appearance  of  being  not 
so  much  that  of  the  individual,  as  that  of  the  age  and  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LTEIOAL  POBTBY  OF  THE  TBOUBADOUBB. 

I.    AMATORY   POETRY. 

BSBNABD     DE     TEKTADOVB. 

Those  chivalric  ideas  and  manners,  of  which  I  have  given  a 

feneral  outline  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  reproduced  and 
eveloped  in  the  poetry  of  the  rrovenjals,  under  two  princip^ 
forms,  the  epic  and  the  lyrical.  I  have  alreadv  had  occasion 
to  remai^,  that  this  poetry  was  unacquainted  witn  the  dramatic 
form.  I  shall  reserve  for  the  end  ot  this  course,  what  I  have 
to  say  concerning  the  Provenfal  epopee  proper,  and  concern- 
ing its  connection  with  the  epopee  of  the  middle  age  in 
general.  I  have  already  indicated,  that  I  consider  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  important  that  can  at  present 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  modem  literature. 

Meanwhile  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
poesy  of  the  Troubadours.  It  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
tdnds.  I  will  reduce  them  to  three  principal  specieSy  to  wit, 
the  satirical,  the  martial,  and  the  amatory;  and  as  the  last 
of  them  is  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  the  svstem  of  chivalric  ^alantry  in  the  South  than 
the  other  two,  I  shall  commence  with  it. 

It  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  centnrv,  from  1150  or  thereabout^  that  the  productions 
of  the  Troubadours,  of  this  last  description,  as  of  every  other, 
begin  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  consecutive  to  admit  of 
methodical  discussion  in  a  systematic  course  of  history.  And 
yet,  all  that  precedes  this  epoch,  incomplete  and  obscure  as  it 
iBj  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest,  when 
viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  rest.  It  is  on  these  antece- 
dents that  I  shall  first  endeavor  to  shed  some  light. 

Of  the  prodigious  number  of  Troubadours,  who  floorislied 
during  the  two  centuries  of  Frovenfal  poesy  (from  1090  to 
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1300),  there  are  scarcely  five  (we  except  the  Coant  of  PoitieiB) 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen^ 
turj,  as  far  at  least  as  the  time  of  their  greatest  celebrity  is 
concerned.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  these  tire 
IVoubadours  flourished  in  the  midst  of  man^  others,  whose 
names  and  works  are  now  lost.  The  entire  history,  therefore, 
of  the  Provencal  poetry  of  the  eleventh  century  until  1150,  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  little  we  can  know  of  their  lives  and  works; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a  particular  importance,  in* 
dependently  of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

The  Troubadours  in  question  are  Cercamons,  Marcabrus,  Pierre 
de  Yaleira,  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  and  Giraud,  or  Guiraudos  le 
Boux,  of  Toulouse.  In  speaking  of  them  successively,  I  shall 
principally  dwell  on  the  particulars  by  which  their  life  is  linked 
to  the  general  history  of  their  art. 

Cercamoxs.  Of  these  five  Troubadours,  Cercamons  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  ancient.  The  precise  data  for  fixing  the 
epoch  of  his  birtii  are  wanting ;  all  that  we  know  of  him,  How- 
ever, authorizes  us  to  put  it  very  near  the  commencement  oi 
the  twelfth  century  (from  1100  to  1110).  Cercamons  must  thus 
have  been  for  some  time  yet  the  contemporary  of  William  IX«| 
the  count  of  Poitiers.  « 

The  Provencal  traditions  concerning  him  are  very  snccinct; 
they  inform  us,  that  he  was  from  Gascony,  and  a  Jongleur  by 
profession ;  that  his  name  Cercamons,  in  French  Chercaemonde^ 
was  merelv  a  sort  of  nom  de  guerre^  a  poetical  aobriguety  to 
desi^ate  Lis  predilection  for  a  vagabond  life,  and  uie  pre- 
tension he  maae  of  having  visited  a  great  part  of  the  world 
at  that  time  considered  accessible  to  adventurers.*  On  the 
vignettes  of  the  old  manuscripts  he  is  also  represented  in  the 
costume  of  a  traveller  and  as  journeying,  his  tucked-up  tnnio 
fastened  around  his  belt,  a  long  staff  across  his  shoulder,  and  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  staff  his  trifling  baggage  for  the 
route. 

In  the  Provengal  manuscripts  there  are  but  four  or  five  pieces 
by  him,  all  of  the  amatory  kmd,  all  in  honor  of  some  imknown 
lady  of  high  rank,  whom  he  adored  or  pretended  to  adore. 
These  pieces  are  too  indifferent  to  bear  translation ;  they  contain 
nothing  original,  either  in  matter  or  in  form ;  they  are  manifestly 
nothing  more  than  a  refusion,  a  sort  of  patchwork  combination 
of  tlic  commonplaces  of  chivalric  poetry  and  gallantry,  already 
in  vogue  in  his  time,  and  before  him. 

A  proof  of  the  small  celebrity  of  these  poems  is  found  in  the 

*  The  Proven^Al  tcconnt  found  in  Baynonmrd,  toL  ▼.,  p.  112,  oonsisli  onlj  of  %  km 
lines :  **  Cercamons  si  fos  nns  Joglars  de  Gsscoingna,  e  trobet  ▼•»  e  ptstoietM  •  la 
nsMsa  anUga.    Eotrqoet  tot  lo  mon  lai  on  poe  ABar,  •  per  lo  fea  te  dirt  Cercamona." 
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fact,  that  they  are  not  inclnded  among  the  works  which  the 
Provencal  traditions  attribute  to  Oercamons.  These  traditions 
make  mention  of  the  Troubadour  in  question  only  as  the  author 
of  verses  composed,  ns  they  say,  in  the  antique  style,  and  espe- 
cially of  pastorals,  designated  in  the  Provencal  by  the  name  of 
Pastoretas.  This  notice,  although  somewhat  vague,  does  not 
on  that  account  cease  to  be  extremelv  interesting.  It  furnishes 
us  an  additional  proof  in  support  of  a  fact,  which  I  believe  I 
have  already  estaolished,  but  on  which  it  is  important  to  shed 
as  much  light  as  possible.  These  versified  pieces  in  the  ancient 
style,  these  pastorals  attributed  to  Oercamons,  on  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  principally  founded  his  poetic  renown,  belong 
undoubtedly  to  the  system  of  popular  poetry  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Troubadours ;  and  it  was,  to  all  appearances,  not  until  he 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  ascendant  of  the  new  poetiy  of  the  chivalric  type,  that 
Oercamons  composed  these  pieces  of  gallantry,  the  only  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Mabcabrub. — After  Oercamons,  Marcabrus  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Troubadours,  known  to  have  flourished  durinfi^  the 
intervid  from  the  death  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  (1127)  to  1150. 
This  MaBcabrus  was  a  personage  of  original  mind  and  charac- 
ter, concerning  whom  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  not 
more  ample  and  more  reliable  sources  of  information.  The 
traditions,  existing  in  regard  to  him,  appear  to  emanate  from 
two  different  sources,  and  they  vary  on  some  points,  but  on 
points  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

According  to  some,  Marcabrus  was  an  orphan,  of  whom  no 
one  ever  knew  either  the  parents  or  the  place  of  birth.  A 
castellan  of  Gascony,  Aldric  du  Yilar,  before  whose  door  he 
had  been  exposed,  had  him  brought  ud  and  carefully  educated. 
Arrived  at  an  age  when  he  coukl  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
taste  and  choose  a  profession,  Marcabrus  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  Oercamons,  the  Jongleur,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken.  On 
this  occasion,  his  instinct  for  the  life  of  a  poetic  adventurer 
burst  out  all  of  a  sudden ;  he  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Oercamons,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  him  music  and 
the  art  of  verses,  the  art  of  finding  (i'art  de  trouver)^  as  it  was 
then  called.* 

He  wandered  about  the  world  for  some  time  with  this  master, 
under  the  burlesque  nickname  of  Pan^perdtUj  which  at  s 
later  date  he  exchanged  for  the  name  of  Marcabrus,  by  which 
he  was  destined  to  be  known  permanently  thereafter.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  made  himself  a  reputation  and  ene- 
mies by  his  satiric  verses  and  by  his  caustic  invectives  against 

*  Con^tft  Baynonard,  toL  ▼.  p.  Vih^Ed. 

2d 
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the  nobles  of  his  ajge.  The  castellans  of  GnienncL  of  whom  it 
appears  he  had  said  many  hard  things,  oansmred  to  lerenge 
tbemselyes  on  him,  and  aeprired  him  of  his  life,  bnt  wlien  or 
where,  or  how  this  was  accomplished,  does  not  appear. 

Such  are  the  most  precise,  and  consequently  toe  most  plan- 
sible  traditions  concerning  Marcabms.  Other  traditiana,  easilj 
reconcile  with  the  former  and  likewise  collected  in  tlie  thu^ 
teenth  century,  represent  Marcabms  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
woman,  Bmna  by  name,  without  making  any  mention  of  iiis 
father,  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  die  IVoalM^ 
dours,  whose  memory  was  at  that  time  yet  alire.* 

Another  notice,  finally,  which,  it  seems  to  note,  should  be  !•• 
garded  as  the  title  or  rubric  of  the  pieces  of  Maicabm  m 
some  ancient  manuscript,  is  couched  in  these  terms:  ^Hem 
b^nneth  that  which*  Harcabrus  hath  made,  who  was  the  fint 
of  all  the  Troubadours."  f  This  testimony  must  not  be  takea 
literally.  But  in  combining  these  diverse  notices,  and  reetify- 
in^  the  one  by  the  aid  of  the  other,  there  remains  no  doubt  as 
to  jtfarcabrus  place  in  the  chronological  list  of  the  Troubadonn. 
He  should  figure  there  as  the  third,  consequently  after  WiUiam 
of  Poitiers  and  Cercamons.  He  was  in  all  probabili^  bom 
toward  the  year  1120 ;  that  he  lived  until  1147  is  evident  from 
certain  pieces  of  his,  wherein  he  makes  allusion  to  the  events  of 
this  year.  In  fine,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  outlived  tbeyaar 
1150.  He  frequented  the  Christian  courts  beyond  the  rjr^ 
nees,  particularly  that  of  Portu^l,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Troubadours  who  is  positivelv  known  to  have  visited  the  latter. 

There  are  from  his  pen  m>m  forty  to  fifty  pieces  in  rerae, 
some  of  which  are  of  unusual  length.  Bnt  the  traditions,  which 
I  have  iust  cited,  make  but  a  fugitive  and  disdainful  mj^itkHi 
of  all  tnese  pieces. 

To  explain  this  disdain  is  neither  difficult  nor  unprofitable. 
The  verses  of  Marcabms  contain  many  allusicms  to  the  ideas 
and  maxims  of  chivalric  gallantry,  but  these  allusions  are,  for 
the  mo8t  part,  indirect,  fugitive  and  disinterested.  Not  onty 
was  Marcabms  never  in  love,  not  only  does  he  never  pretend 
to  be  so,  but  he  piques  himself  on  his  exemption  flrom  the  ten- 
der, passion,  and  ne  more  than  once  unmasks,  with  a  somewhat 
cynic  freedom,  the  corraption  of  his  age,  too  often  but  poorij 
concealed  beneath  the  external  show  of  knightly  gallantry.  In 
sue,  considering  the  tone,  the  form  and  the  sentiments  of  theM 
pie<>es,  we  perceive  that  they  belong  at  least  as  much  to  the 

*  ''Ktrcabrai  tl  fo  dt  GMCofnffiift,  tla  d'aut  paobn  femiui  que  m  nom  ICaria  l^VM, 
il  eom  el  dia  en  ton  caater."-^^. 

t  **  AU  comeim  lo  de  lUrcabnif  que  fo  lo  premier  trobftdor  que  foe."  Of  tte  pMlffT 
of  this  lUrcebms  tbere  tft  jel  aboal  forftj  pUeee  — '    '      '"' 
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ancient  popular  poetry  as  to  the  new  poetry  of  the  courts  and 
castles,  ana  this  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  were  remrded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Provencal  satires,  the  class 
of  poetic  compositions  to  which  most  of  the  pieces  in  question 
belong,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  far  from  deserving  the  con* 
tempt  of  which  they  were  the  object.  We  shall  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  possessed  of  beauties,  depending  upon  those 
very  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  ftQux  the  productioni 
of  contemporary  Troubadours. 

FiOERBs  DB  Yalezba. — ^This  poet  was  a  native  of  Gaseony,  as 
well  as  Marcabrus,  and  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time»' 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  except  two  indiffeiv 
ent  pieces  of  the  gallant  sort,  in  which  there  is  nothing  worth 
our  notice.  All  Uiat  can  be  said  concerning  Pierre  de  V  aleirai 
«f  any  interest,  is,  that  the  Provencal  traditions  put  him  in  the 
same  category  with  Cercamons  and  Marcabrus,*  that  is  to  say. 
in  the  cat^rary  of  those,  whom  they  represent  as  having  labored 
chiefly  in  ue  field  of  poetry  at  that  time  already  superannuated 
and  abandoned,  in  consequenjse  of  which  they  were  rathcar 
semi-Troubadours  than  real  ones,  still  blending,  as  they  did,  un- 
consciously^ the  freedom,  the  simplicity  and  the  popular  tone 
of  the  ancient  poetry  with  the  ideas,  the  refinements  and  the 
ez^^encies  of  the  new. 

It  is  not  useless  to  observe,  that  the  three  personages,  of  whom 
I  have  iust  spoken,  were  all  from  the  same  country,  from  Ga^ 
conjr,  tnat  is  to  sa^,  from  a  country,  the  vulgar  idnmi  of  whicit 
differed  from  the  literary  idiom  of  the  l^ubadours.  It  foUowa 
frx>m  their  having  written  in  the  latter  idiom,  that  they  mutt 
have  learned  it  systematically,  as  a  foreign  dialect  This  is  an 
incontestable  proof,  that  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  not  in  Gaseony,  any  more  than  in  Poitou,  where  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  was  not  It  is  a  new  proof, 
that  long  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  this  poe- 
try of  the  Troubadours,  wherever  may  have  been  the  plaxSe 
of  its  birth,  had  since  its  origin  spread  throug^bout  tihe  adjacent 
eonntriasi  which  had  adoptM  ana  cultivated  it  as  their  own. 

Lastly,  the  three  personages  under  consideration  were  Jong- 
leors  by  profession.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  since  they 
made  verses,  they  also  sang  them  in  their  poetical  tours,  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  <»rder  to  exercise  their  pro* 
fession  with  success  and  ^doL  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know 
by  heart  many  more  verses  tnan  they  themselves  had  composed 

•^lan  fe  •!  Uimm  t(  •■  to  ias«i  one  fb  llAretbrM;  •  fes  ven  tab  com  hon  ikiis 
•doaoi,  de  pMbrt  Ttlor,  4b  foilUe  e  m  ton,  •  de  e«iif  e  de  sohU*  8tl  castor  noa 
•ssen  frma  Ttlor  ■!  et—JlefeMrrf,  veL  r.  p.  SSS.-   *-* 
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or  could  compose.  It  is,  moreoYcr,  eztremelj  probable,  that 
the  greater  port  of  the  pieces,  which  these  Jonrienrs  knew  and 
recited,  belonged  to  the  new  poetry,  and  that  wej  condated  of 
songr  and  rhapsodies,  consecrated  to  the  ^roression  of  the  sen- 
timents and  iaeas  of  knightlj  gallantrj.  These  ideas  and  uat- 
timents  then  mnst  (or  at  any  rate  mi^ht  be  eipeeted  to)  hare 
vpresA,  from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfkn  century,  in  those  coim- 
tries  which  the  Jongleurs  in  question  had  yisited,  that  is  to  sajt 
in  Spain,  in  Portu^l,  and  very  probably  in  Italy  and  in  ue 
nortn  of  France. 

PiKBRB  d'Auvsboks. — ^Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  fourth  of  the 
Troubadours  in  the  order  of  time,  who  flourished  exdnsirely  or 
principally  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  of  them  known  as  having  won  an  extensive  celebrity  aa  a 
poet.  Ue  distinguished  himself  in  his  art  by  successful  innoT»» 
tions,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  schooly 
the  influence  of  which  maintained  itself  until  the  premature  ex- 
tinction of  Provencal  poetry.  Such  a  merit  entitles  him  to 
some  attention  in  the  history  of  this  poetry,  however  compen^ 
dious  and  philosophical  may  befits  method. 

Peter  of  Auvergne  was  not  much  later  than  Marcabrus  and 
Peter  of  Yaleira.  He  must  have  been  bom  between  1190 
and  1130,  in  all  probability  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of 
these  terms.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Clermont,  who  had 
him  educated  under  distinguished  masters,  from  whom  he 
learnt  letters,  that  is  to  say,  the  Latin,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  some  Bo- 
man  authors  of  prose  or  verse.  He  soon  appliea  himself  to  tiie 
study  of  Provenj^l  poetry,  and  attained  to  a  reputation  which 
procured  him  the  most  flattering  reception  in  the  different 
countries  where  this  poetry  was  a&eady  m  vogue.  Amoxig  the 
courts  which  he  is  known  to  have  visited  are  those  of  the  unga 
of  Castile,  of  the  dukes  of  Kormandy,  and  of  tibe  counts  of 
Provence,  those  of  Narbonne  and  of  Melgueul,  and  many 
others  unknown. 

Peter  of  Auvergne  lived  to  a  very  advanced  aee,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  epithet  vieux  (old^  is  sometmies  app^ided 
to  his  name.  A  piece  is  attributed  to  him,  in  which  allusion  ia 
made  to  the  events  of  1214,  an  epoch  at  which  he  must  have 
been  upward  of  eighty  vears  of  age.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  his  name  was  attacned  to  this  piece  by  a  sort  of  error  very 
common  in  the  Provencal  manuscripts. 

These  manuscripts  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty  pieces  from 
his  pen ;  and  these  constitute  the  only  standard  by  which  we 
can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  he  merited  his  high  reputa- 
tion.   **  Peter  of  Auvergne  was  the  first  Troubadour  of  any 
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merit  beyond  the  mountain/'  says  his  ancient  biographer ;  and 
he  adds  immediately  after,  ^^  he  was  the  most  excellent  Tronba- 
doar  in  the  world,  antil  Giraud  de  Bomeil  appeared."*  Judg- 
ing from  the  data  which  are  left  us  to  determine  the  value  of 
tills  decision,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  difficult  to  entertain,  and  im- 
possible to  confirm  it 

The  innovations  by  which  Peter  of  Auvergne  signalized  him- 
self as  Troubadour  were  of  two  sorts.  They  affected  both  the 
musical  and  the  poetical  part  of  his  art,  the  diction  and  the 
versification.  The  music  wnich  he  adapted  to  one  of  his  pieces, 
commencing  with  a  verse,  which  sigmfies:  ^^  Short  daye  are 
fcUowed  hy  long  rUght8^^\  is  said  to  have  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation  by  its  novelty,  and  to  have  been  the 
nmal  of  a  veritable  revolution  in  that  branch  of  the  art. 
l£e  necessary  information  is  totally  wanting  to  characterize 
this  revolution ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  tnat  it  must  have 
had  some  analogy  with  that  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  xroubadour  in  the  poetic  diction  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

From  1140  to  1150,  the  interval,  during  which  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  highest  degree  of  probabiuty,  that  Peter  wrote 
his  best  pieces,  more  than  a  century  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  had  become  grammatically 
fixed,  being  already  precise,  rich,  and  tolerably  pliant  to  the 
niceties  of  sentiment  and  thought 

The  poets  had  already  been  accustomed  to  invest  their  expre»* 
siouA  with  certain  ornaments ;  they  had  already  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  the  ear  agreeably.  But  up  to  that  time  they 
had  hardly  foUowed  anv  other  law  in  these  attempts  than  that 
of  the  natural  instinct  left  to  itself  alone,  and  their  diction  was 
yet  generally  barren  and  devoid  of  grace,  monotonous  and 
tedious. 

Peter  of  Auvergne  introduced  more  pretension  and  more 
science  into  his ;  he  aimed  more  earnestly  than  his  predecessors 
at  precision,  variety  and  force ;  he  was  bolder  and  more  figura- 
tive than  they.  Several  of  his  pieces  abound  in  metapnors, 
whieh  one  might  be  tempted  to  regard  as  emanations  from  the 
genius  of  the  Arabs.  He  endeavored  to  Latinize  the  Proven^^ 
and  rc-introduced  into  it  words  and  terms  of  expression  which 
to  all  appearances  had  long  before  him  disappeared  from  the 

*  **  Pein  d*AlTernhe  .  .• .  fo  lo  premien  b«B  trobAira  que  fe  ri  Mon  en  aqael  tempr. . . 
Eft  en  tencoti  per  lo  meillor  trobador  del  Mon,  tro  que  vene  Gninati  de  Boraeill." 
BajBOoira,  toL  ▼•  p.  til,— Ed, 

t  *'  De  josU*le  breni  Jorns  e'k  lonet  leri." 

Tbe  WograplMT  liere  addi :  **  Caiuoa  no  feta  nernna,  car  en  aqnel  temps  nefos  eaa- 
fttri  »o  «'apeuaf»  omimi.  bm  T«n:  nat  pneia  w  QninMiti  de  Bomeill  fete  la primiers 
eaaian  qia  ane  foa  Cilia.*'— £tf. 
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idioms  of  Qm\.  In  fine,  if  any  one  wanted  to  search  for  the 
earliest  specimens,  at  at  an  j  rate  for  the  earliest  well  eharae- 
terized  examples  of  an  artistic  diction  in  the  modem  literAtora 
of  Europe,  of  a  diction  aiming  at  a  definite  effeet,  at  an  eflbet 
distinct  from  the  sentiment  or  the  idea  it  expresses,  he  wodM 
have  to  look  for  these  attempts  or  these  examples  in  the  pooaa 
of  Peter  of  Anvergne. 

This  constitutes,  however,  the  greatest  merit  of  this  TromlMi* 
dour ;  he  lacks  imagination  and  sensibDitj.  Like  all  his  pm* 
deeeseors,  and  in  compliance  with  tiie  taste  and  manners  or  fait 
age,  he  composed  Gtcmes  on  chivalric  love ;  but  one  mi^ht  look 
in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  individuality  in  these  sonffs  ;  au  is  then 
reneral  and  abstract,  a  studied  em>rt  to  ^ve  a  little  more  M- 
lemnity  and  energy  to  the  conventional  formulas  of  ehiraliie 
love  is  conspicuous  throughoutr* 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pieces  <^ 
Peter  of  Auvergne.  The  matter  is  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  attract  attention,  or  even  to  deserve  it.  In  regard  to  the 
fbrm,  which  constitutes  the  original  and  curious  part  of  these 
compositions,  its  reproduction  in  another  language  would  re- 

5[uire  a  deal  of  labor  and  license  disproportionate  to  the  results 
t  is  only  for  the  purpose  aS  avoiding  to  offer  a  celebrated 
Troubadour  the  affront  of  producing  him  entirely  mnte^  that  I 
shall  cite  from  him  some  isolated  fragments,  which,  in  delknit 
of  entire  pieces  or  longer  extracts,  may  yet  give  some  idea  of 
his  taste  and  style. 

Here  is,  fur  example,  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  with  a  singularly  curious  mixture  of  naivety  and  pe> 
dantry  he  declares  his  pretension  to  (Miginality,  and  in  which 
this  originality  of  his  makes  itself  apparent  in  several  traits : 

^^  I  will  sing,  since  sing  I  must,  a  new  song,  which  resounds 
within  my  breast.  Tis  not  without  much  torment  and  fatigue, 
that  I  have  acquired  the  power  to  sing,  so  that  my  song  may 
resemble  that  of  no  one  else.  For  never  song  was  good  or 
beautiful,  which  was  the  likeness  of  another.'^ 

*  Pierre  ^*AaTerigrM  fre<|Qeiitlj  ezprMMs  a  coaieioiifMBS  ef  Ite  own  aMHIt  tad  p»> 
rttioD  in  hit  art.  Bajn  hii  biompber :  *^Moat  m  tMoavm  en  toe  etnttn  e  MasMivft 
lot  tvtrte  irobaden,  ■!  qn'el  db  en  ant  eoptai  d'an  abrrentet  qn'el  9m : 

Peire  d'Alrernhe  a  tal  rota 
Qae  eaata  de  tobr'  e  de  tott, 
S  tiei  toot  ton  dont  e  plazen : 
S  p*it  et  Btiettrt  do  tota, 
Ab  q*nn  pano  eeoiarsit  tot  mote, 
Qa'  a  penat  nulla  hoia  lot  enten.*' 

In  Uiit  tfrrente  (BaTAoaard,  toI.  hr.  p.  197)  ho  pattat  in  reriew  a  doaen  other  lVoo> 
badoqrt,  on  whoee  merito  and  demerite  he  detcante  withoot  the  leaat  reterve.  Of  tha 
tmatorr  ehaaaont  of  Pierre  we  onlr  And  one  in  the  eoUeetion  of  Rajnonard  <toL  IH.  p. 
t17).    OfhiiiirTeiitea,pieoea  en  tte  eraBadet,leaiaBa,«t€.,  thecairaatfartllat& 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  oriental  boldnefls  of  his  metaphors,  of 
which  I  here  subjoin  two  or  three  examples : 

*'  Since  the  air  is  now  renewed  (breathes  softer  now)/'  says 
he  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  strains,  ^*  mr  heart  must  also  be 
renewed,  and  that  which  germinates  witmn  must  put  its  bu^f 
and  blossoms  out." 

In  a  description  of  spring  he  speaks  of  the  nightingale,  which 
^^  ahinss  respumdent  on  the  bougn." 

In  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  he  says,  that  the  serene 
air,  the  warblmg  birds,  the  newly  budding  K>liage  and  flowers 
in  their  bloom  taught  him  to  gather  facue  verses.  Willing 
to  avow,  like  many  other  Troubadours  before  and  after  him, 
that  love  is  the  principle  of  every  good,  he  says  that  ^^  a  man 
without  love  is  worth  no  more  than  the  spike  without  grain.'* 

The  pieces  of  the  amatorv  kiud  constitute,  however,  the 
minority  among  the  poems  of  Peter  of  Auverme,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  either  religious  or  satiricaL  They  present 
traits  worthy  of  being  cited,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them; 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  the  subject  elsewhere,  if  there 
is  room  for  it,  and  I  now  pass  to  the  fiuh  of  the  Troubadours, 
known  to  have  written  before  the  year  1150. 

OmAUD  (GUIRAUD   OS   GUIBAUDOS)   SUBKAMED    LE  BoUX. — ^AU 

that  is  known  concerning  him  is  what  the  Provencal  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  and  this  amounts  to  very  little.  He  was  a  native 
of  Toulouse,  the  son  of  a  poor  chevalier,  and  entered  quite 
young  the  service  of  the  count  at  Toulouse,  his  liege,  At 
phonse  Jourdain,  the  youngest  son  of  Baimond  de  Saint-OilleS| 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  connection  with  the  count 
of  Poitiers. 

*'  Giraud  le  Boux  was  courteous  and  an  excellent  singer," 
says  his  ancient  biographer;  he  became  enamored  ot  the 
countess,  the  daughter  of  his  seignior,  and  the  love  he  bore 
her  taught  him  to  write  verses.* 

Alphonse  Jourdain  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  bat  pne  daughter, 
and  this  was  a  natural  daughter,  whose  mother  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  To  all  appearances  she  was  educated  at  the  palace 
of  her  father,  and  it  is  of  her  that  Giraud  became  enamored, 
it  is  on  her  account  that  he  became  a  poet 

From  1120,  when  he  recovered  his  estates  from  William  of 
Poitiers,  to  1147,  when  he  departed  for  the  second  crusade 
(from  which  he  never  returned),  Alphonse  Jourdain  had  resided 
at  Toulouse  without  any  interruption.    He  took  his  daughter 

*  GtnndM  lo  not  •!  fo  4e  Tollota,  flDi  d'  mi  pavbre  e»Tfttter ;  e  Teno  en  U  oort  tft 
MB  MtesMV  lo  Msto  AafM  pn  Mnrtr :  e  foo  eortet  •  ben  ehftntani ;  ot  enamoret  ■• 
d«  la  eomteaia,  SUa  da  boh  aeiBgaor ;  a  ramora  qa'el  ac  en  leis  I'euaeignet  a  trobar,  a 
Ibta  mantaa  eaiiaoa.-jOf  Uila  poet  tliera  are  Sto  pieeea  of  the  amator  j  sort  pabUahed  In 
Bajmoosnl*  ▼•!•  Sk  p.  6-U.   The  MBa  ooBtain  onlj  afran  plaoaa  from  hia  pen.— JITtf. 
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with  him  to  Syria,  where  she  met  with  the  Btrangest  advoir 
tares.  Having,  in  the  first  place,  become  prisoner  to  the  ecb 
brated  Nonreodin,  prince  of  Aleppo,  she  ended  by  becomings  lut 
sponse,  sarvived  him,  and  in  the  capacity  of  gofmian  to  a  MB, 
which  she  had  borne  to  Nooreddm,  she  goreraed  the  litde 
kingdom  of  Aleppo  for  some  time. 

Girand  le  Boox  was  in  the  sendee  of  the  count  ci  Tonlooae 
daring  the  interval  between  1120  and  1147,  and  if  we  wish  to 
restrict  this  interval  to  the  time,  when  Oirand  could  have  made 
verses  for  the  yonng  princess,  it  may  be  redaced  to  the  aerea 
years  that  elapsed  between  1140  and  1147. 

The  exact  date  at  which  Girand  le  Bonx  retired  from  the 
court  of  Toulonse  is  not  known ;  perhaps  it  was  when  Connt 
Alphonse  and  his  daughter  took  their  departure  for  the  crur 
saoe.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  follow  them  to 
Syria. 

It  appears  from  a  couplet  of  a  satire  on  him,  that  he  left 
Toulonse  and  his  princess,  for  the  purpose  of  ramblinff  freely 
about  tlie  world  in  the  capacity  of  Jongleur,  singing  his  own 
verses  and  those  of  others  to  all  who  wanted  to  hear  them. 

Of  all  the  Troubadours,  thus  far  enumerated,  Oirand  is  the 
only  one,  of  whom  none  but  amatory  pieces  are  known  to  na, 
who  Bun^  for  love  alone,  and  concerning  whom  we  are  sure^ 
that  the  lady  he  adored  was  not  an  imaginary  personage.  There 
are  but  seven  of  his  pieces  now  extant.  Of  all  the  poetic  com- 
positions of  which  I  have  thus  far  spoken,  his  are  incontestablr 
those  which  enter  into  the  spirit  and  system  of  chivalric  gal- 
lantry with  more  delicacy  and  variety,  with  more  grace  and 
freedom  than  any  other.  But  still  I  do  not  yet  find  in  them 
enough  of  individualitv  or  talent  to  include  them  amonff  tiie 
number  of  those,  to  wnich  I  consider  myself  bound  to  adhere^ 
and  on  which  I  can  rely  in  giving  a  summary  idea  of  the  kind. 

I  shall  now  proceed  rapidfy  to  recapitulate  with  some  general 
observations  tne  period  of  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry^ 
which  I  have  just  surveyed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  com- 
mences for  us,  to  an  epoch  bordering  on  1150,  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  properly  so  called,  although  alreaay  dominant 
throughout  the  South,  was  still  not  yet  comi>letelY  disengaged 
from  uie  old  popular  poetry,  which  still  continued  to  exist  and 
independently  of  the  former. 

*  I  have  already  remarked,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  it,  that 
the  monuments  which  are  left  us  of  both  these  kinds  of  poetry 
are  evidently  very  incomplete.  Daring  the  interval  above  in- 
dicated, there  were  other  Troubadours  or  semi-Troubadonn 
besides  those,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
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latter,  it  is  an  eetablished  fact,  that  we  possess  but  the  smallest 
portion  of  their  works.  It  would  seem,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  collections  of  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours 
began  to  be  made,  the  most  ancient  of  these  poems  were  al- 
ready lost  or  slighted,  so  that  they  could  not  gain  admission 
into  those  collections. 

However,  the  amatory  pieces  yet  extant  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  may  in  all  probability  supply  the  place  of 
those  that  are  lost,  and  suffice  to  ^ve  us  an  idea  of  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  this  braucli  of  Provencal  poetry  at  the 
epoch  in  question. 

Hie  ideas  of  chivalry  and  of  knightly  gallantry  were  then  still 
in  their  prime  of  novelty ;  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  they  were 
received,  was  yet  in  its  first  fervor.  General,  monotonous  and 
abstract  as  was  its  poetical  expression,  it  still  pleased  and 
channed,  as  the  expression  of  a  new  mode  of  being  and  of 
thinking;  it  pleased  by  its  generality  even.  At  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  ascendency,  these  noble  ideas,  which  tended  to 
make  love  the  motive  to  glory  and  to  virtue,  controlled  all  the 
individualities  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  left  them  but  a 
slender  chance  for  development.  In  order  to  discourse  well  of 
love,  it  was  enough  to  dream  on  it  nobly  and  purely,  according 
to  certain  establisned  conventions,  so  that  an  iaeal  lady  inspirea 
the  poet  quite  as  much,  and  better  perhaps,  than  a  real  one ; 
in  fact,  there  was  less  risk  in  falling  short  of  the  rigorous  re- 
quirements of  theory. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  poesy  of  cmvalric  love  began  to  assume  the  phases  of  deve- 
lopment and  character,  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  to 
fulfill  more  or  less  the  conditions  of  the  art.  At  that  time  a 
prodigious  number  of  poets  sprung  up,  all  at  once,  who. 
thougn  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  their  predecessors  and 
adopting  their  iaeas,  were  yet  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
putting  more  art,  more  variety,  and  more  novdty  into  their 
compositions. 

But  the  task  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  This  chivalric 
love  was  circumscribed  by  certain  factitious  limits;  it  was 
subject  to  a  conventional  ceremonial;  it  announced  itself  in 
formulas,  which  had  something  officially  established  and  con- 
sequently incomplete.  These  conditions  were  so  many  obsta- 
cles, which  excluded  from  the  poetry  destined  to  delineate  that 
love,  the  variety  which  naturally  results  from  the  free  play  of 
the  passions,  from  the  innumerable  incidents  of  life  and  numan 
destiny.  There  is  therefore  still  necessarilv  a  great  deal  of 
monotony  in  the  Troubadours  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century. 
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NeTerthelesB,  the  chivalric  loTe  c(»iflideied  mm  it  was  or 
aimed  to  be,  had  its  poetic  ndea^  and  among  so  many  jpooli^ 
all  of  whom  sought  their  gloij  in  experiencing  and  singui^  h, 
there  were  to  be  foand  some  of  sreater  ori^nality  of  falenti 
whoso  individuality  breke  throng  the  barriers  of  oommoBK 
place  and  the  systematic  generafities  of  kni^tlj  gmllantiy ; 
and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  these  alone,  that  I  have  thon^dit  I 
might  give  an  exposition  of  the  amatoiy  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours without  becoming  either  too  monotonous  or  too  de^ 
titute  of  novelty  and  interest  But  before  entering  on  thia  esp 
position  I  must  premise  a  few  observations,  without  which  it 
might  appear  too  incomplete  and  vague. 

When  we  shall  have  acquired  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
different  elements  and  the  different  kinds  of  Provencal  poetry, 
we  shall  perceive  many  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  db^ 
pend  on  its  material  organization,  and  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Such  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  to  us  somewhat  monotonous  perseverance,  with 
which  the  Troubadours  interweave  their  pictures  of  lore  with 
the  charms  and  beauties  of  nature  at  its  revival  in  spring.  Now 
this  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  this  class  of  men. 

A  Troubadour  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  fidr 
season  awa^  from  home,  and  very  n^uentl^  at  a  great  dia« 
tance  from  it.  Alone,  if  he  was  obscure  and  indigent,  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  other  Jongleurs,  if  he  was  rich  and 
renowned,  he  went  from  castle  to  castle,  from  country  to 
country,  seeking  and  finding  everywhere  both  old  and  new 
admirers.  His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement,  a  life  of 
constant  expectation  and  of  triumph.    Every  stoppage  on  his 

1'oumey  was  a  festival,  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  ana  at  which 
ie  was  the  honored  guest  of  die  occasion. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  all  this  was  changed,  fietumed 
to  his  own  fireside,  the  Troubadour  relapsed  into  the  difi^coltiee 
and  the  obscurity  of  ordinary  life.  He  was  now  obliged  to  set 
to  work  most  laboriously,  he  had  to  compose  new  songs  for  ihe 
next  poetical  campaign.  Hie  winter  was  to  him  of  necessity 
a  time  of  toil  and  ennui ;  and  that  spring,  for  the  return  of 
which  he  watched  so  anxiously,  had  for  hun  another  charm 
aside  from  that  of  nature.  It  was  the  moment,  when  he 
destined  to  recommence  his  favorite  enjovments,  when  he 
going  to  experience  the  delightful  sensation  of  a  life  entirely 
new.  Hence  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  these  men,  already 
very  sensible  to  the  effects  of  their  beautiful  climate,  celebrated 
the  return  of  spring.  The  verdure,  the  flowers,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  had 
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become  to  them  the  Bjmbohi  of  love  and  of  life,  and  from  the 
little  effort  which  they  made  to  vary  their  picture  of  these 
objects,  we  can  see,'  how  youthful  their  imagination  had  re- 
mained, and  how  easy  to  be  satisfied. 

After  havinff  premised  these  explanations,  I  now  return  to 
those  choicer  'n-oubadours,  which  1  think  can  be  produced  as 
the  representatives  of  all  the  rest,  at  least  in  the  amatory  de- 
partment of  their  art.  Bernard  de  Yentadour  is  one  of  the 
first  in  point  of  merit  as  well  as  in  point  of  date ;  and  I  will 
therefore  speak  of  him  with  somewhat  of  detaiL 

Bkbnabd  db  Yentadoub  was  bom  in  the  chateau  of  the  same 
name,  the  seat  of  a  visconnty,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seig- 
niories of  Limousin.  His  father  was  a  man  of  servile  condition, 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  ch&tean. 

Nature  had  endowed  Bernard  with  her  choicest  favon.  In 
addition  to  personal  beauty  and  graceful  manners,  she  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  talent,  at  that  time  requisite  to 
make  a  poet :  a  lively  and  delicate  imagination,  an  exquisite 
ear  and  an  aneeable  voice.* 

To  crown  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  poet,  this  court  of 
the  viscounts  of  Yentadour,  under  the  auspices  of  which  Ber- 
nard was  educated,  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  places  for 
the  development  of  his  natural  talents. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Ebles  IL ;  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  noble  lord  cultivated  with  ardor  and  until  he  was  very  far 
advanced  in  life,  the  incipient  poetry  of  chivalry,  or  as  the 
prior  of  Yigeois,  nis  historian,  calls  it,  the  songs  of  merriment ; 
whence  he  was  surnamed  £hles  the  wngtr. 

His  son  Ebles  HI.  the  master  of  Bernard,  bom  about  1100, 
had  inherited  some  of  his  taste  for  poetry.  It  is  possible,  that 
he  too  may  have  cultivated  the  art  and  given  Bemard  the  first 
lessons  in  it.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  seems  to  intimate  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  a  personage  whcnn  he 
designates  by  the  name  of  Ebles  for  his  master. 

However  Uiat  may  be,  Ebles  HI.,  charmed  by  the  poetic  di»* 
position  of  joung  Bernard,  fostered  it  with  tenderness  and  favors 
of  everv  kmd,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  latter,  when  yet 
in  the  newer  of  his  youth,  ^ave  slready  promise  that  be  would 
leave  all  the  Troubadours^  his  predecessors,  £sr  behind  him. 

The  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Bemard  ara 
numerous  enoi^ :  they  fill  almost  a  volume,  tf  they  are  not 
exactly  those  of  their  kind,  that  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
}>oetr7,  or  the  greatest  vigor  of  tiiooght  and  expression,  they 

*  Btli  lorn  tra  •!  adrm  •  mud  ben  tuiter  e  trobar  tt  ert  oortes  et  •nwiihat&  Bl 
TMoams,  lo  siea  tenlMr,  de  Venteaorn  fl'abelio  molt  d«  Ini  •  de  ton  trobwt  «  f«i  U  grsA 
hosor,  ele.  el0.    Prmi^tl  Mograplier.— ^rf. 
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are  incontcstablj  those  which  excel  all  others  in  point  of 
timent  and  grace,  and  also  in  allusions  to  circnmBtances  ftom 
the  life  of  the  author.  Tliese  allasions  are  so  many  indicationii 
by  the  aid  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  link  Bome  of  then 

Eieces  to  the  events  in  Bernard's  life,  to  which  they  relate  and 
y  which  they  were  inspired. 

This  attempt  is  hazardous  enough,  and  in  making  it  I  ran  die 
risk  of  deceiving  myself  more  than  once,  from  the  want  of  pott- 
tive  information.  But  tliese  misprisions  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  attended  with  no  very  serious  incoTivenience,  and  on  IIm 
other,  when  the  question  is  of  poets,  who,  like  the  TronbadomBi 
only  sung  or  thought  they  only  sung  their  own  emotions,  it  n 
indispensable  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  the  oon- 
nection  between  the  impressions  of  tneir  genius  and  the  inci- 
dents of  their  lives. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour  had  only  to  feign  himself  in  love  in 
order  to  have  motives  to  compose  his  songs  of  love.     Ifatnie 
had  given  him  one  of  the  tenderest  of  hearts,  one   of  the 
promptest  to  become  impassioned  by  the  charms  of  grace  or 
beauty.    He  did  not  stand  in  need  of  traversing  the  world,  to 
find  a  lady,  whom  he  mi^ht  celebrate  in  his  verses.     His  seJjgi- 
nior  and  patron,  Eblcs  IIL,  had  two  ladies,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Margaret  of  Turenne  and  the  second  Alzais  or  Adelaide^ 
the  daughter  of  William  VI.,  seignior  of  Montpellier.     It  was 
to  the  latter  of  these,  that  Bernard  first  addressed  the  homage 
of  his  verses,  and  afterward  the  bolder  homage  of  his  love.    He 
was  in  the  flower  of  life,  he  was  amiable  and  handsome ;  all 
that  he  sung  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  heart.     The 
lady  was  pleased  with  him,  and  he  contracted  with  her  one  of 
those  chivalric  liaisons^  which  were  at  bottom  nothing  more 
than  perilous  attempts  to  keep  up  the  passion  of  love  and  de- 
sire at  the  highest  attainable  point  of  exaltation. 

Mystery  and  secrecy  were  at  once  one  of  the  conditions  and 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  this  chivalric  passion.  As  the  Troaba- 
dour  felt  vainly  proud,  when  he  could  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  loved  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  so  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  conceal  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped.  In  his 
verses  he  never  designated  her  but  by  a  species  of  poetic  sobri- 
quet, of  which  she  only  knew  tlie  value  and  intention,  and 
which  every  one,  who  had  the  curiosity,  interpreted  in  his  own 
way.  Bernard  de  Ventadour  gave  his  viscountess  the  appellar 
tion  of  £el-V€zerj  which  in  English  signifies  ^^  fair  to  look  upon." 

Among  the  poems,  which  he  composed  in  honor  of  her,  we 
can  yet  easily  distinguish  several,  which  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  form  and  matter  we  may  jud^o  to  have  been  his  fiiBt  at- 
tempts.   They  are  in  all  respects  mferior  to  the  rest,  but  ihej 
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already  contain^  here  and  there,  fine  traits  of  nature  and  of  sen- 
timent. I  subjoin  here  as  a  specimen,  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  pieces  which  I  consider  the  first  and  the  feeblest  of  them  all. 
"  I  complain  to  you,  my  lord,  of  my  lady  and  my  love ;  they 
are  two  traitors,  which  make  me  live  in  sadness.  1  have  loved 
my  lady  since  the  time  when  both  of  us  were  children,  and  each 
day  of  the  year  my  love  for  her  has  since  been  doubled.  But 
alas !  what  boots  it  to  live,  when  I  cannot  daily  see  the  treasure 
of  my  life,  when  I  see  her  not  at  her  window,  fresh  and  white 
like  the  Christmas  snow  ?"* 

I  will  give  another  piece  almost  entire,  wherein  the  talent  of 
Bernard  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its  maturity.  It  has  every 
indication  of  being  one  of  those,  which  he  composed  for  the 
viscountess  of  Yentadour.  This  double  enthusiasm  of  love  and 
nature,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, is  felt  and  rendered  in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  piece,  which  is,  besides,  remarkable  for 
its  graceful  flashes  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 

'^  When  I  see  the  green  herb  and  the  leaf  appear,  and  the 
flowers  unfold  their  bloom  through  the  fields ;  wnen  the  night- 
ingale lifts  up  its  voice  hi^h  and  clear  and  prepares  to  sing :  I 
am  pleased  with  the  nightmeale  and  the  fiowers,  I  am  pleased 
with  myself,  more  plea^  with  my  lady  fair ;  I'm  enveloped  on 
all  sides  and  pressed  with  delight ;  but  the  joy  of  love  passes 
all  other  joys."t 

^^  Had  I  the  power  to  enchant  the  world,  I  would  transform 
my  enemies  into  infants,  that  none  of  them  could  imagine  aught 


Qa'ftisU  dai  tiaidor.    .    . 
•  •  •  • 

Lu  I  •  Tiaret  qve  m  Til, 
S*i6a  noB  Tej  a  Jomal, 


*  Bajnonard,  toL  UL  p.  61.    Piece  No.  Y.    Strophes  2, 4,  6. 

A  TOfl  mi  olam,  senhor,  Hon  fin  Jot  natiirml. 

De  mi  done  e  d'amor^  En  Ueii,  al  fenestralf 

Qa'aiail dni tiaidor.    .    .    .etc.  Blano* e freao* atretal 

Com  par  nena  a  Nadal, 
81  qa'amdai  eominal 
Meaoreiiem  engal  \^£d. 

t  Baynonafd,  toL  ffl.  p.  6S.    Piece  No.  YI.    Btropliea  1,  4, 6  and  7. 

Qoaat  erba  Terta  e  ftielhapar,  Allaa  I  com  mner  de  eoMfrar  I 

B  rflor  brotonon  per  reijan,  One  manthae  yets  ieo  ooeair  tan 

B 1*  roeainholf  autet  e  elar  Lairos  me  poirian  emblar, 

Le?  a  la  Tots  e  moT  ion  ohan,  Janoiabnadirqnesfan. 

Joj  al  de  Iny,  e  Joj  al  de  la  flor ;  Per  dien,  amors,  be  m  trobas  Tensedor 

Joj  al  de  me,  e  de  mi  dons  maior.  Ab  panes  d*amics  e  see  antre  socor, 

Yia  lotas  parts  sol  de  Joj  olans  e  seinhs,  Qnar  nna  Tets  taut  mi  dons  non  destreinha 

Mas  iUi  es  Jojs  qne  tots  los  antres  Tens.  Enans  qn*  ien  fos  de  desirier  esteinhs. 

8*ien  saubes  la  gent  eneantar  Ben  la  Tolgra  sola  trobar 

Iflel  enemio  foran  enftm,  One  dermis  o*n  feses  semblan. 

One  ia  bom  no  pofra  peasar  Per  qn*iea  I'embles  nn  dons  baisar, 

Ni  dur  ren  qne  ns  tomes  a  dan.  Pns  no  Tslh  tan  qne  Io*lh  deman. 

Adonos  sai  leu  resdrar  la  sensor,  Per  dien.  dona,  pane  esplecham  d*amor, 

E  SOS  belhs  hnelbs  e  sa  freiea  color ;  Yai  s*en  lo  temps  e  perclem  lo  melhor ; 

E  baisera  'Ih  la  boca  de  tots  seinhs,  Parlar  pomm  ab  cnberts  entreseinhs. 

Si  qne  dos  met  hi  paregra  lo  seinga.  E  pns  no  itsI  ardits,  Talgnea  nos  geinhs. 

or  te  Mftmilrophei,  No.  1,4, 6, 7.-<U. 
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against  my  lady  or  rnvBelf.  Then  I  would  contemplate  her 
beaateouB  form,  her  raby  tint,  and  her  fair  eyee ;  I  would  im- 
presa  a  kiw  on  every  portion  of  her  month,  the  mark  of  whidi 
a  month  conld  not  enaee." 

^^Oh,  how  I  am  oonsnmed  by  cheeilees  rererieal  I  am 
at  timea  so  much  absorbed  by  tnem,  that  robbers  mig^t  Jddr 
nap  me  without  my  knowing  it  Sorely,  Cnpid,  thoa  haat 
made  an  easy  cononest  of  me,  deprived  of  friends  and  anooor; 
and  when  thon  haast  made  me  captive,  I  languished  like  a  maii| 
in  whom  all  vigor  was  extinguished  by  desire." 

^*  Oh,  could  I  find  my  lady  aU  alone,  sleeping  or  feigoing 
sleep,  that  I  miffht  steal  a  kiss,  as  I  have  not  the  coon^  to 
demand  one  I  Oh,  my  lady,  we  make  but  little  progreea  in  our 
love  1  The  time  is  passing  on ;  we  lose  its  fairest  ehaooe,  in* 
stead  of  understandm^  our  wish  by  secret  signs,  and  coming 
to  the  aid  of  boldness  by  deceit." 

Bernard  composed  several  other  songs  in  honor  of  die  ladr  of 
Yentadour  in  the  same  st^le  with  the  one  just  quoted,  wnidi 
constituted  the  deb'ffht  of  courts  and  castles,  wherever  the 
Jongleurs  introduced  them.  Kever  befoie  had  any  one  heard 
anyuiinff  of  the  kind,  so  delicate,  so  melodious,  so  tender.  Bo^ 
nard  did  not  dissemole  the  nai've  conviction,  which  he  entar- 
tained,  of  his  superiority  over  his  predecessors  or  his  contempo-> 
raries,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  explain  it.  The  following  are  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem,  of  which  they  constitute  me  most 
remarkable  part :  *^  No  wonder  that  I  smg  better  than  any 
other  Troubaaour,  since  I  am  possessed  of  a  heart,  more  prone 
to  love,  and  readier  to  obey  its  laws.  Soul  and  body,  spirit  and 
knowledge,  force  and  power  are  all  enlisted  in  its  cause ;  I  have 
made  no  reserve  for  any  other  thing."* 

^^  He  were  alreadydead,  who  felt  not  in  his  heart  some  blan- 
dishment to  love.  What  boots  a  life  without  the  tenderness  ci 
love  ?  Twere  but  an  importunity  to  others !  May  Qod  be  never 
so  incensed  with  me,  to  suffer  me  to  live  a  montih,  a  day,  when  I 
shall  cease  to  love,  when  I  should  be  but  burdensome  to  others  t" 

Whether  this  liaison  between  Bernard  and  the  lady  of  Yen- 
tadour transgressed  the  established  limits  of  chivalric  deconuDi 
we  do  not  know  for  certain,  and  we  shall  dispense  with  the  in- 
quiry.    It  is  certain  that  the  viscount  of  Yentadour  saw  some* 

*  Rajnonard :  toI.  iii.  p.  44.  Piece  No.  II.    Strophes  1  tnd  2. 

Non  es  menyellift  B*ieii  cbta  Ben  es  mortal  qvf  d'mor  ihmi  mm 

Miellu  de  milh  totre  chABtidor ;  Al  cor  qnalqQe  doimewtfcor; 

Soar  plot  tnd  mos  con  Tea  amor,  E  qoe  Tal  Tiara  oea  aiior. 

mieiln  ani  lUta  a  aon  eoman ;  Mas  per  fur  eoncg  la  gtmf 

Cora  e  cor  e  saber  e  sen  Ja  dame  diens so  m^Mhrlui 

E  fora'  e  poder  hi  ai  met;  9°*  J*^  pneisTiva  jom  ai  bmo, 

Bi  m  tira  Taa  amor  to  free  Poa  que  d*eiraeg  serai  reprea, 

Qa*a  nnlh*  antra  pari  BO  a'atOB.  M  d'—wr  aoa  anrai  talan.^M, 
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thine  in  this  connection,  that  displeased  him.  He  removed  Ber- 
nara  from  his  court  and  interdicted  his  appearing  there  a^ain. 
The  viscountess  was  shut  up,  closely  watched  and  menaced. 

We  can  easily  ima^e  the  chagrin  of  the  young  poet,  at 
being  thus  separated  £om  his  fair  friend  without  even  knowing 
whemer  he  should  *ever  see  her  again*  There  is  yet  extant  a 
piece  by  him,  which  seems  to  have  been  written,  to  give  vent 
to  his  grief  and  to  console  his  lady  in  this  sad  conjuncture.  But 
the  piece  is  neither  as  beautiful  nor  as  tender,  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  Bernard  on  so  touching  an  occasion.  The 
poet  exhibits  in  it  more  of  enchantment  and  pride  at  the  thought 
of  being  loved  by  the  fair  viscountess,  than  of  chagrin  for  see- 
ing her  thus  persecuted  on  his  account.  I  shall  only  translate 
the  most  characteristic  passages. 

^^  The  sweet  song  of  the  birds  throughout  the  grove  alleviates 
my  pain  and  makes  my  heart  revive ;  and  since  Uie  birds  have 
cause  to  sing,  well  may  I  also  sing,  I,  who  have  more  delights 
than  they,  I,  whose  every  day  is  a  day  of  song  and  joy,  I,  who 
care  for  nothing  else."* 

^^  There  are  men,  who,  when  they  chance  to  meet  with  great 
success  or  good  adventure,  are  rendered  haughtier  and  more 
barbarous  by  it.  But  I  am  of  a  better  and  more  generous  na- 
ture ;  when  God  crowns  me  with  blessings,  I  feel  still  more  of 
love  for  those  already  dear."  .... 

^'  At  night  when  i  retire  to  rest,  I  know  too  well,  that  I  shall 
find  no  sleep ;  mv  rest  is  gone,  I  lose  it  at  thy  remembrance, 
my  lady  fair  I  There,  where  his  treasure  is,  man  fain  woula 
have  his  heart ;  His,  thus  I  act  myself ;  thus  have  I  put  in 
thee  my  care  and  all  my  thoughts." 

"  Yes,  lady,  know  that,  though  my  eyes  behold  thee  not, 
my  heart  yet  sees  thee ;  complain  no  more  than  I  myself  com- 
plain. I  know,  that  they  imprison  thee  on  my  account.  But 
when  the  jealous  spy  knocks  at  the  door,  have  good  care,  that 

*  Rajnonard,  toI.  lii.  p.  65.    Piece  Ko.  XI.    Strophes  1,  3,  3  and  4. 

Quan  par  la  flora  josta'l  rert  foelk,  Ben  sai  la  nneg  qoan  mi  deepnelh 

£  vei  lo  tempt  ckff  e  aere,  EH  lieg  ^{tM  no  1  dormirai  re  ; 

E*l  dona  ohan  dole  amek  per  bmelh  Lo  dormir  pert,  qnar  ien  lo  m  taen^ 

M'adooMa  lo  eor  e  m  rere,  Domna,  qnan  de  Toe  ml  tove. 

Poia  raoxe!  cbantoB  a  hir  for,  Ooar,  lal  on  bom  a  aon  thecor, 

Ien  qn'ai  pins  de  Joy  en  mon  cor  vol  hom  ades  ttner  aon  cor  : 

Deg  ben  ehantar,  ear  tig  If  mei  jomd  Altai  fatz  ien,  domna,  de  cni  ml  qnal ; 

Son  Joy  e  chan,  qn'len  no  m  pena  de  ran  al.   Maa  mon  -peaaar  negmia  rea  no  m  val. 

Tal  n*y  a  qne  an  mala  d'orgnefb,  Domna,  a!  no  na  reion  mei  hnelb, 

Qnam  grans  Joia  ni  grana  Ma  lor  ▼• ;  Be  sapebats  qne  mon  cor  voa  ye ; 

Maa  ien  sni  de  melbor  eaenelb,  E  no  na  dnlbatz  pins  qa*ieu  mi  dnelb, 

E  pns  ftmiea,  «van  deoa  milbi  be;  Qn*ien aai  qn*om  tos  deatrenh  per  me  ; 

Qnoraa  qn*len  foe  d'amar  en  lor,  E  ai*!  gilos  ros  bat  defer. 

M  es  be  de  lor  vengnta  al  cor,  Ben  gardsti  qne  no  ns  natal  cor. 

Merce,  mi  dona,  non  al  par  ni  engal;  8i  ns  fai  enneg,  Toa  a  Ini  atretal; 

Bea  no  a  aofiranh,  aol  fim  vw^ana  mi  mL  E  Ja  ab  tos  no  gaiaidi  be  per  jsaL-^Ed. 
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he  knock  not  at  the  heart.  If  he  torments  thee,  torment  thon 
him  a^in,  nor  let  him  gain  good  in  return  for  evil  at  thj 
hands. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  viscountess  was  not  very 
much  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  Bernard  bore  his  mis- 
fortune.   She  sent  him  a  request  to  leave  the  country,  for  fesr 
of  new  persecutions.     Afflicted  beyond  all  measure   bjr  this 
order,  Bernard  regarded  it  as  tantamount  to  treason  or  infi- 
delity on  the  part  of  his  lady.    This  is  at  least  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  sundry  of  his  pieces,  in  all  probability  composed 
on  this  occasion,  to  which  alone  they  are  adapted,  or  at  anj 
rate  better  adapted  tlian  to  any  other.    I  will  translate  a  few 
stanzas  from  one  of  them,  one  of  the  finest  of  Bernard's,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  same  time  one  of  tliose  which  abound  in 
intranslatable  delicacies  and  licenses  of  diction.     In  order  to 
appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  simile,  derived  from  the  flight 
of  the  lark  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  we  must  call  to  mmd 
a  popular  prejudice  of  the  Middle  Age.    It  was  believed  that 
the  lark,  being  enamored  of  the  sun,  rose  aloft  into  the  splen- 
dor of  his  rays,  as  high  as  it  could  possibly  ascend,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  approaching  him,  ancl  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  intoxicated  with  delight  in  proportion  to  its   higher 
ascent,  it  finally  dropt  from  Uie  sky,  forgetful  oi  the  use  of  its 
wings.     I  now  proceed  to  give  the  piece  from  Bernard : 

"When  I  bcliold  the  sky-lark  winging  its  merry  journey 
toward  the  sun,  and  then  forgetful  of  itself,  from  sudden  ine- 
briety of  pleasure,  drop  down  precipitant;  oh,  how  I  long 
then  for  a  fate  like  hers  1  How  much  I  envy  then  the  joy  to 
which  I'm  witness !  I  am  astonished  that  my  heart  is  not  at 
once  dissolved  in  longing.^ 

"  Alas !  how  little  do  I  know  of  love,  I,  who  was  once  de- 
luded by  the  conceit  of  knowing  all,  unable  as  I  am  to  resist 
the  charms  of  her  whom  I  must  love  in  vain,  of  her  who  robbed 

*  Rajnooard,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.    Piece  No.  XII.    Strophes  1,  2,  3,  5 : 


Quan  vey  la  laudeta  mover 
De  Joi  MS  alas  cuntra  '1  rai, 
Qae  s'oblida  e  s  lairaa  cazer 
Per  la  doussor  qu*al  cor  li'n  vai ; 
Atlas !  qual  enueia  m'en  ve, 
Cai  qu'icQ  ne  veia  Jauzion ! 
Meraveillas  m*aif  quar  desse 
Lo  cor  de  dcxirier  no  m  fon. 

Ailas!  qnant  caiava  saber 
D*amor,  e  quant  petit  en  sal ! 
Quar  ieu  d'amar  no  m  puesc  tener 
Cellcis  on  Ja  pro  non  aurai ; 
Quar  tolt  ni*a  1  cor,  e  tolt  m'a  me, 
K  si  mezeis,  •  tot  lo  mon ; 
K  quan  si  m  tolc,  no  m  laiaiet  re 
Mas  dizirier  e  cor  Tolon. 


A  DC  pneissas  non  pogni  aver 
De  me  podcr,  de  lor  en  sai, 
Qu'ela  m  fetz  a  mos  hnels  veser 
En  un  miralh  que  molt  mi  plai. 
Miralhs !  pois  me  mirei  en  te, 
M'an  mort  li  sonpir  de  preon 
Qu'aissi  m  perdei,  cum  perdet  m 
Lo  bels  Xarcezis  en  la  fon. 

Pus  ab  mi  dons  no  m  pot  valer 
Precs,  ni  mcrces,  ni'i  dregz  qu*Ieo  ai, 
Ni  a  leys  no  ven  a  plazer 
Qu'  icu  r  am,  jamais  non  lo  i  diral : 
Airai  m  part  d  amor  e  m  recre ; 
Mort  m'a,  e  per  mort  li  respon, 
K  vau  m'en,  pus  ilh  no  m  rete, 
Caitios  en  jssilh,  non  sai  on. — Ed, 
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me  of  my  faith,  my  heart,  liereelf  and  all  tlie  world,  who  left 
me  nothing  but  deeires  and  regrets. 

"Never  have  I  been  able  to  recover  my  senses  again,  since 
the  hour  in  wliich  she  permitted  me  to  Iook  at  myself  in  a  mir- 
ror, too  pleasing  to  me.  Kaviahing  mirror!  I  have  sighed 
ever  Bince  I  beheld  my  image  in  thee  ;  I  have  lost  myseif,  like 
NarciBBus  in  the  fountain. 

"  Since  all  is  over  now,  as  nothing  will  avail  before  my  lady, 
nor  prayers,  nor  rightful  claim,  nor  mercy ;  since  she  desirea 
my  homage  now  no  longer,  I  shall  liave  nothing  more  to  say  of 
love.  I  mnst  renounce — I  must  abjure  it,  Slie  has  deprived 
me  of  my  life.  I  reply  to  her,  as  one  no  longer  living,  and  I 
depart  for  exile,  I  know  not  whither." 

And  in  fact,  Bernard  did  quit  his  native  Limonsin.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  luBtory  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  its  propagation  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  to  which  tlie  Provencal  language  was  indigenous,  to 
know  tlie  probable  date  of  his  departure.  Kow  Ebles  HI.  had 
married  AzalaVs  of  Montpellior  about  the  year  1156,  and  Eup- 
poslng  tlic  liaison  between  Bernard  and  his  lady  to  have  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  it  must  have  boen  toward  1160  that  Ber- 
nard left  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  roving  about  in  quest  of 
adventures.    He  must  then  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  the  Provencal  Tronbadonra 
and  Jongleurs  had  already  commenced  to  frequent  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  north  of  France,  and  more  especially  Normandy, 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  Bernard  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.,  who  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  duke.  Henry 
had  married,  in  1162,  the  celebrated  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  who 
was  the  grand-dnughter  of  William  IX..  count  of  Poitiers,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France.  This  princess, 
having  been  brought  up  amid  the  elegance  and  poetical  refine- 
ments of  the  southern  courts,  had  kept  alive  a  relish  for  what- 
ever could  resuscitate  the  memory  and  the  pleasures  of  her 
earlier  years.  Accustomed  to  the  reception  of  Jongleurs  and 
of  Troubadours  at  her  mansion,  she  extended  to  Bernard  a 
more  honorable  and  a  kindlier  welcome  tlian  to  any  other,  he 
being  at  that  time  the  most  distinguislied  of  them  all.  Eleanor 
was  nandsome,  still  young,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Provencal  traditions,  an  admirable  judge  of  prizes,  of 
honors,  and  of  Uie  blandislnnents  of  speech — in  other  words,  of 
poetry.  So  much  as  all  tliis  was  hardly  necessary  to  inspire 
Bernard  with  confidence,  to  choose  her  as  the  subject  of  his  new 
songs.  Eleanor  was  delighted  with  the  compliment,  and  in  tho 
language  of  his  Provencal  biographer,  more  delighted  than  the 
Troubadour  could  ever  have  anticipated.     "  Beniard,"  says 
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this  author,  "remained  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  tho 
duchess  of  Kormandy.  lie  became  fond  of  her  and  she  of 
him,  and  he  made  many  a  song  of  it."* 

Some  of  these  songs  were  composed  between  the  years  1160 
and  1164,  while  the  lady  was  yet  a  duchess  and  the  wife  of  the 
duke,  others  a^ain  were  written  subsequently  to  the  latter  of 
these  dates,  wlien  Henry  II.  was  already  on  the  throne  of 
England.  But  I  can  scarcely  find  three  or  four  of  them,  that 
bear  distinct  indications  of  their  motive,  and  among  these  even 
there  are  none  of  a  sweeter  and  more  original  cast  than  those 
I  have  already  given.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  trans- 
late them,  for  fear  of  exhausting  the  degree  of  interest,  due  to 
this  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  too  fast  and  prematurely.  I 
shall  quote  but  a  single  passage,  which  I  have  selected  not  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  as  a  curious  and  character- 
istic instance  of  chivalric  manners. 

"  My  lady  has  so  much  address  and  artifice,  that  she  always 
makes  me  think  she  loves  me.  But  she  deceives  me  thus  agree- 
ably and  she  repels  me  with  her  sweet  pretensions.  My  lady, 
leave  the  guile  and  artifice;  for  as  thy  vassal  suffers  so  will  bo 
thy  damage." 

"  My  lady  will  assuredly  do  wrong,  if  she  makes  me  come 
where  she  disrobes  herself,  unless,  ])ermitting  me  to  kneel 
beside  her  couch,  she  deigns  to  extend  her  foot,  commanding 
me  to  untie  her  easy  fitting  shoes." 

To  be  present  with  a  lady  in  her  dishabille,  to  assist  her 
even  in  undressing  and  to  see  her  retire,  were  among  tho 
legitimate  favors  of  chivalric  etiquette  and  among  those  which 
the  Troubadours  solicit  most  frequently  and  ardently.  One 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  attribute  this  usage  to  motives  of 
a  verv  vulgar  sort,  but  this  would  be  an  error.  Tlie  point  in 
question  was  nothing  further  than  a  consecrated  usage  of  the 
vassalage  of  love,  a  usage  adopted,  like  so  many  others,  from 
the  manners  of  feudal  vassalage.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  vassals  to  assist  and  wait  upon  their  suzerains, 
when  the  latter  were  retiring  to  rest. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour  went  to  England  on  several  occasions, 
sometimes  in  the  retinue  of  Ileniy  II.,  and  sometimes  to  accom- 
pany Queen  Eleanor.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known 
to  have  succeeded  in  propagating  some  notions  of  Provencal 
poetry  among  the  Anglo- Js  ormans  (about  the  year  1165  or  1166). 

Finally,  however,  for  reasons  now  unknown  to  us,  or  per- 
haps merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of  seeing  the  countries  of  the 
South  again,  Bernard  ceased  to  be  contented  in  Kormandy 

*  "  Lone  temp8  estet  en  Ba  cortf  et  enamoret  le  d'ella  et  ella  de  lui ;  e'n  fes  motafl 
bonas  canaos."    Bajmonard,  vol.  r.  p.  69. — Ed, 
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and  repaired  to  Toulouse,  to  the  court  of  Raymond  V.,  winch 
was  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  of  the  countries,  where  the 
Provcnjal  tongue  was  used.  It  would  appear,  that  our  Trou- 
badour soon  became  attached  to  Raymond,  in  whose  service 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  we  except  some  transient 
absentments  occasioned  by  various  excursions  into  Provence, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Limousin,  where  duty  called  him  to  revisit 
the  objects  of  his  earlier  affection. 

Great  changes  had  meanwhile  taken  place  at  the  chateau  of 
Ventadour,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  date,  but  very 
probably  soon  after  the  year  1160.     His  former  master  and 

f)atron  Ebles  III.,  under  the  influence  of  motives  of  which  we 
lave  no  knowledpe,  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world.  Ho 
had  crossed  the  Alps  and  retreated  to  the  monastery  of  Mont- 
Cassin,  where  he  died  in  1170.  In  regard  to  the  Viscountess 
Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Ebles,  wo  do  not  know  what  became  of 
her.  The  historian  says  not  a  word  about  her.  But  among 
the  compositions  of  our  poet,  there  is  one  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  with  reference  to  her,  and 
would  go  to  prove,  that  Bernard's  first  attachment  was  far  from 
being  extinct.  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  a  portion  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  another  language  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  graceful  sweetness  of  expression, 
that  pervades  the  original  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

"  Fair  lady,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  sorrow,  he  was  not  mado 
for  love,  he  who  can  part  from  thee  without  a  tear.''  * 

^^  The  season  when  the  birds  begin  to  warble  is  at  hand.  I 
see  the  flax  grow  verdant  in  the  flelds  and  the  blue  violet  peep 
forth  behind  the  bushes,  the  streamlets  rolling  clearly  o'er  the 
sand,  where  the  white  flower-de-lis  unfolds  its  blossoms." 

"  I  have  long  since  been  poor  and  berefb  of  the  blessings  of 
love,  by  the  fault  of  a  cruel  friend,  in  whose  service  I'm  await- 
ing my  end." 

"  mj  own  hand  has  gathered  the  rod,  wherewith  the  fairest 
one  that  ever  lived  now  slays  me.  To  please  her,  to  obey  her, 
I  have  long  lived  an  exile  from  my  native  soil,  'mid  painful 
desires,  severe  regrets  and  sorry  recompenses." 

*  Raynoaard,  rol.  iil.  p.  60.    Piece  No.  IX. 

Belfl  Monnieli,  alswlh  qae  i  part  de  tos 
E  non  pIonL  ges  noD  et  doloiros, 
Ni  DO  sembiA  ila  corals  amici.    .    .    . 
Ai !  chant  d'auael  comensa  sa  meos, 
Qu*ieii  aug  chantar  las  guantas  e*l8  aigroB, 
E  pelB  cortlla  vei  rerdelar  los  lis, 
I^a  blava  flor  qae  nais  per  lot  boissoa, 
E*l8  riu  son  cliur  de  aobre  los  sablos, 
E  lay  s'espan  la  blanca  flors-de-dis. 
Etc.  etc.  etc.— £tf. 
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"  lie  loves  but  little,  who  is  never  jealous,  loves  little  who  is 
not  generous,  loves  little  who  never  lost  his  reason,  loves  little 
who  is  not  prone  to  sadness.  Fair  tears  of  love  are  worth  more 
than  its  smiles." 

"  On  my  knees,  before  my  lady,  while  she  accuses  me  and 
searches  me  for  wrongs,  I  supplicate  for  mercy,  my  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears.  Then  she  heaves,  sighs  and  makes  mo  hope 
again  ;  she  kisses  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  I  then 
experience  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise." 

"I  commend  my  hope  to  God;  I  recall  again,  by  memory, 
the  honor  she  once  bestowed  on  me  beneath  the  orchard 
pine,  at  the  time  she  conquered  me ;  this  souvenir  consoles  me 
and  makes  me  live  again ;  this  hope  renews  the  blossoms  of 
my  youth." 

The  exalted  tone  of  this  piece,  the  disorder,  the  incoherence 
of  the  sentiments,  the  ideas  which  pervade  it,  seem  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted  passion.  It  con- 
tains verses  and  entire  couplets  of  most  exquisite  melody,  and 
such  as  one  can  find  but  few  examples  of,  in  the  most  cultivated 
poets  of  the  best  periods  of  literary  history. 

I  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  excursions  of  Bernard.  TVe 
have  a  piece  by  him,  composed  in  tlie  year  1176,  and  addressed 
to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Est,  to  wliom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Joannah.  In  this  piece  our  Troubadour  malces  a  very  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  battle  of  Lignano,  which  was  won  by  the 
Lombard  league  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ex- 
horting the  latter  in  the  strongest  terms  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  Milanese  as  speedily  as  possible,  unless  he  wished  to  for- 
feit completely  his  power  and  his  honor.  From  these  indi- 
cations tliere  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Bernard  visited  in 
Italy  the  camps  of  Frederic  I.,  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  proba- 
bly several  otliers.  In  the  Italian  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  traditional  vestiges  of  the 
great  renown,  which  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  time  of  Bernard's  residence  at  the  court  of  Kaymond  V. 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  life  of  this  Troubadour,  who 
during  this  interval  no  doubt  had  other  adventures  and  other 
amours,  on  which  he  composed  new  songs,  some  of  which  at 
least  must  constitute  a  part  of  those  now  left  of  him.  But  his 
life  at  the  ])eriod  in  question  is  too  little  known  even  to  make 
it  possible  to  connect  it  with  any  degree  of  ])robiibility  to  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  of  which  it  was  the  subject.  Nevertheless 
these  pieces  possess  attractions  and  beauty  of  detail  enough  to 
merit  our  notice,  apart  even  from  the  circumstances,  to  which 
thev  relate  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  But  the  limits 
of  this  cursory  survey  will  not  admit  of  tlieir  insertion. 
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I  will,  however,  translate  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  Versifica- 
tion and  of  style,  wherein  our  Troubadour  appears  in  a  new 
situation,  being  disappointed  and  betrayed  by  a  lady,  who  had 
at  first  accepted  his  love  and  services. 

"  I  have  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  tlie  wild  nightingale ;  it  has 
entered  my  heart ;  it  softens,  it  allays  its  cares  and  the  tor- 
ments, which  love  has  inflicted,  and  thus  I  have  at  least  the 
joy  of  another  to  console  me." 

"  Ho  is  indeed  a  man  of  abject  life,  who  lives  not  in  joy, 
who  directs  not  his  heart  and  desires  to  love,  when  all  are 
abandoned  to  joy,  when  everywhere  the  songs  of  amatory  glee 
resound,  through  meadows,  groves,  through  heath  and  plains 
and  thicket." 

"  And  I,  alas !  whom  love  has  now  forgotten,  unhappy  wan- 
derer 1  instead  of  my  share  of  this  joy,  have  but  chagrin  and 
thwartings.  Do  not  then  deem  my  conduct  vile,  if  some  dis- 
courteous word  escape  me  now." 

^'  A  false  and  cruel  dame,  unfaithful  and  of  wicked  lineage 
betrayed  me,  and  betrayed  herself.  She  chose  with  her  own 
hand  the  rod,  wherewith  she  punishes  herself;  and  if  any  one 
asks  her  the  reason  for  her  conduct,  she  charges  me  with  her 
own  self-inflicted  wrongs ;  she  flnds  it  just,  that  the  last  comer 
obtains  from  her  more  favors  tlian  I  could  ever  gain  with  all 
my  long  attentions." 

''  I  served  her  truly  to  the  moment,  when  her  heart  became 
unsteady.  But,  since  she  now  rejects  me,  fool  were  I,  did  I 
serve  her  any  longer.  Tlie  hope  of  Bretons  and  an  unrequited 
service  were  never  good  but  for  converting  seignior  into 
squire." 

"  That  God  might  punish  to  their  desert  the  bearers  of  false 
messages.  But  for  these  slanderers,  I  might  have  tasted  of  the 
fruits  of  love." 

'*  But  (happy  or  not  so)  he  is  indeed  a  fool,  who  quarrels 
with  his  lady.  Let  mine  but  pardon  me  and  I  will  paroon  her. 
I  hold  all  those  to  be  impostors,  who  made  me  speak  of  her 
insultingly." 

"  Yet,  she  has  broken  faith  toward  me  so  grievously,  that 
henceforth  I  abjure  her  seigniory.  I  want  no  more  of  her ; 
I'll  speak  no  more  of  it.  But  if  another  speak  of  it ;  I'll  listen 
willingly,  and  from  my  very  heart  rejoice  in  it." 

It  was  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  lady  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  same  treacher}^  that  Bernard  composed  another 
piece  of  six  couplets,  in  which,  with  inimitable  grace  and 
naivetiS,  he  expresses  his  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  maintam  toward  his  unfaithful  mistress.    I 
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shall  only  translate  four  of  these  couplets.*  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  first  of  them,  tliat  the  author  addresses  Iiimself 
to  some  one  whom  he  consults  in  relation  to  his  position,  and 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  quality  of  seimior.  This  was  per- 
haps the  count  of  Toulouse,  liaymond  V.  himself. 

*'  Give  me  an  advice,  my  lord,  thou  who  art  possessed  of 
sense  and  rctason.  A  lady  has  bestowed  on  me  her  love,  and  I 
too  have  loved  her  long.  But  I  know  now,  I  am  certain,  that 
she  has  chosen  another  friend.  And  if  ever  I  suflPered  from 
having  a  compeer  elsewhere,  I  surely  must  from  having  one 
of  this  sort." 

"  One  thing  I  hesitate  about  and  feel  uneasy ;  if  I  submit 
with  patience  to  tli is  wrong  my  lady  docs  me,  I  shall  expose 
myself  to  many  sufferings  ;  if  1  reproach  tlie  unfaithful  one  for 
her  conduct,  1  shall  consider  myself  lost  to  love.  I  fear,  that 
God  will  not  permit  me  after  tliat  to  invent  either  songs  or  verses." 

"  Those  perfidious  fair  eves,  which  looked  on  me  so  graciously, 
look  elsewhere  now,  and  m  this  consists  their  great  injustice. 
And  yet  I  never  can  forget  the  honor  they  bestowed  on  ine ;  I 
never  can  forget  that  there  was  a  tiine,  when  among  a  thousand 
round  them,  tliey  would  have  seen  but  me." 

*'  Of  the  tears  which  trickle  down  my  eyes  I  still  write  greet- 
ings, the  greetings  which  1  send  to  her,  wlio  will  ever  be  to  mo 
the  fairest  and  most  prei>ossessing  of  her  kind ;  to  her,  whom  I 
saw  once,  the  time  1  took  my  final  leave,  conceal  her  counten- 
ance, unable  to  give  utterance  to  a  word." 

1  must  cut  short  now  my  examination  and  these  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Bernard  of  Ventadour.  I  am  aware  (and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me),  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  producing  a 
just  appreciation  of  ])roductions  so  peculiar  in  their  kind,  it  wodld 
be  necessary  to  exhibit  them  more  closely,  more  in  detail  and 
in  their  natiye  costume,  the  only  one  that  fits  them,  the  only 

•  Raynouard,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.    Piece  No.  XXI.    Strophes  1,  3,  6,  and  7. 

Acoiisellatz  mi,  pcnlior,  Li  8uei  bclh  hiielh  traidor, 

Voit  qu'uvctz  Haber  c  nen  ;  Que  m'esguardavan  taugcn, 

Una  domiia  m  det  K*umor  Ara.s  esgiiardon  alhor, 

()u*ai  ainada  luiigaineii,  IVr  que  y  fan  gran  faillimen; 

Mas  aras  nai  per  vertat  Mafl  d'aitau  m'an  gent  bonrat, 

Quo'lh  a  autr'amic  privat :  Que  sVron  mil  ajustat. 

Kt  anc  de  nulh  cumpanhu  Plud  guardon  lai  ou  ieu  ro 

Cumpanha  tan  greus  no  m  fo.  Qu'a  Helbi  que  boq  d'cnviro. 

D'una  ren  sui  en  error,  De  l*aigua  que  dcln  huelhs  plor 

Kt  entau  en  pessamen,  Kscriu  salutz  maia  de  cen 

Que  loncx  tempts  n'aurai  dolor,  Que  tramet  e  la  gensor 

H'ieu  a<iueHt  tort  li  cosKeu  ;  Kt  a  la  pIuH  avinen. 

K  HMeu  ii  die  son  peccat,  Mantas  vetz  m'en  pueifl  raembrat 

Tt'Hc  mi  per  dezeretat  1/amor  que  m  fetz  al  comjat, 


D'amor :  e  ja  dieus  no  m  do  Qtrie'l  vi  cobrir  pa  faiaso, 

Puuiit  fairc  vera  ni  cUaui^o.  Qu'anc  no  m  poc  dire  razo. 


— JJJ. 
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one  in  which  their  proper  physiognomy  shows  to  advantage. 
But  perhaps  the  mere  consideration  will  be  enough  to  awaken 
in  these  poems  an  interest  of  a  far  more  elevated  nature  than 
that  of  literary  curiosity  only,  that  at  the  epoch  at  which  these 
Provcn^*al  poets  expressed,  with  so  much  refinement  of  art,  sen- 
timents so  novel,  so  delicate  and  so  complex,  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  yet  immersed  in  a  state  of  more  than  semi-harbarity,  and 
that  the  first  sign  of  poetic  life  which  it  exhibited  was  this  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  listened  to,  and  reiterated  these  first 
accents  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  South.  We  shall  see  the 
force  of  tliis  remark  more  clearly,  when  we  shall  have  proceeded 
a  little  further.  At  present  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add,  to 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  Bernard  de  Ven- 
tadour. 

Tliere  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts,  and  Mr.  Baynouard 
has  published  under  the  name  of  this  Troubadour,  a  piece  writ- 
ten in  Syria  during  the  crusade  of  Bichard  Occur  de  tion.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  piece  is  not  by  Bernardi 
and  that  the  latter  never  took  the  cross. 

lie  remained  at  the  court  of  Toulouse  until  the  year  1195, 
when  llsiymond  V.  died.  Bernard,  now  left  without  a  patron, 
and  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  find  a  new  one  without  dimculty, 
or  to  resume  the  life  of  an  itinerant,  retired  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Dalon  in  Limousin.  After  this  the  records  of  his 
life  are  silent.  We  know  that  he  died  there,  but  that  is  all. 
Tlie  year  of  his  decease  is  unknown ;  whether  it  was  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury must  still  be  a  mere  conjecture. 

.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worth  our  notice  at  present,  and 
once  for  all,  that  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours  died  nearly 
all  in  the  cloister  and  in  the  habit  of  monks.  Soon  worn  out  by 
the  excitement  and  the  agitations  of  a  factitious,  and  we  might 
almost  call  it,  an  extravagant  life,  and  inevitably  seized  by  re- 
ligious scruples,  they  seldom  failed,  at  their  decline  of  life,  to 
tmce  refuge  in  some  monastery  of  austere  seclusion,  and  to  con- 
secrate to  God  the  remnant  ot  an  existence  which  the  world  and 
love  were  no  longer  willing  to  accept. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  LYRICAL  POETRY  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

II.    AMATORY    POETRY. 

ARNAUD   DS  MARVEIL   AND   RAIMBAUD   DB  VAQUEIBAS. 

I  HAVE  just  signalized  Bernard  de  Yentadour  as  one  of  the 
first  of  tne  Troubadours  possessed  of  genius  and  originally.  ' 
He  is,  however,  not  the  only  representative  of  his  epoch.  He 
had  man^  rivals,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  several  of 
which  enioyed  quite  as  much,  some  even  more  celebrity  than 
he  himself,  and  among  these  there  are  some  whom  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

Such  are,  in  the  first  place,  Giraud  de  Bomeil  and  Amaud 
Daniel,  who  make  their  appearance  simultaneously,  as  if  they 
had  been  summoned  by  eacii  other,  and  each  claims  for  himself 
the  palm  of  Provengal  poetry.  Borneil  has  in  his  favor  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  spoke  his  lan- 
guage. In  support  of  Arnaud  Daniel  we  can  produce  the  great 
autliority  of  Dante  and  of  all  the  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  still  preserved  of  Proveufal  poetry,  even  after  its 
extinction,  an  immediate  tradition  full  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion. 

My  plan  docs  not  admit  of  a  formal  discussion  or  a  solution 
of  this  question.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
shall  speak  in  another  place,  of  Arnaud  Daniel  ana  of  Giraud 
de  Borneil,  but  this  must  be  done  separately,  and  they  must  be 
considered  from  points  of  view  entirely  distinct.  My  remarks, 
however,  on  both  these  Troubadours  will  contain,  implicitly  at 
least,  a  very  positive  answer  to  the  question  propounded. 

It  is  more  especially  as  a  writer  and  as  an  innovator  in  the 
style  of  Provenjal  poetry,  that  Arnaud  Daniel  claims  our  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  therefore  in  the  general  survey  of  that  part 
of  my  subject  that  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  will  most  natu- 
rally present  itself.  I  hope  to  show  then,  that  judging  him 
merely  from  his  productions  still  in  our  possession,  Arnaud 
Daniel  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  destitute  of  imagination  and 
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of  sentiment,  and  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  tlie  de- 
terioration of  Provencal  poetry,  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
meclianisni,  without  any  liigher  aim  than  that  of  charming,  or 
at  any  rate  of  astonishing,  tlie  ear. 

In  regard  to  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  spite 
of  his  defects,  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
one  who  has  contributed  most  to  ennoble  the  tone  of  Proven^'al 

f)oetry  and  to  idealize  its  character.  When,  therefore,  after 
laving  considered  historically  the  principal  branches  of  this 
poetry,  I  shall,  as  I  propose,  proceed  to  the  attempt  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  it,  by  taking  it  up  at  its  highest  degree  of  per- 
fcction,  and  bv  contemplating  it  as  the  noblest  expression  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Age,  my  task  will  be  a  definite  and  an 
easy  one. 

It  will  be  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  compositions 
of  Giraud  de  Bomeil.  Till  then  I  liave  nothing  to  say  of  this 
Troubadour,  and  I  shall  therefore  continue  the  review  of  the 
most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Bernard  de  Ventadour. 

The  four  next  in  distinction  to  those  whom  I  have  just  named, 
are  Pierre  Kogor,  Gui  d'Uissel,  Peirols,  and  Gaucelm  Faydit, 
of  Limousin  or  of  Auvergne. 

In  the  amatory  pieces  of  Pierre  Roger  I  find  nothing  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  deserve  citation.  In  regard  to  his  life  we  can 
hardly  have  any  more  motive  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  it,  the  moment  we  set  aside  his  works.  There  is  one  trait, 
however,  exhibited  by  it,  which  1  must  notice,  because  it  illus- 
trates a  general  fact  of  a  certain  interest  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
venc;al  poetry  and  culture, 

Pierre  Roger  had  received  a  distinguished  education ;  he  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  had  once  been  canon  of  Clermont.  At 
that  time  this  was  a  position  of  considerable  importance  in 
society.  Nevertheless  Roger  quitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  Jongleur ;  and,  nothing  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  to  see  clerks,  and  men  educated  for  the  priesthood,  or  even 
already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  renounce  their 
profession  to  become  Troubadours  or  singers  to  the  Troubadours. 
Dome  chose  this  part  from  motives  of  vanity ;  others  simply  be- 
cause, too  miserable  and  poor  in  the  condition  of  clerks  and 
priests,  they  hoped  to  live  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  pleasure  in 
the  capacity  of  poets. 

Gui  d'Uissel  is  a  Troubadour,  under  whose  name  the  manu- 
scripts contain  a  score  of  tolerably  elegant  pieces.  His  life 
presents  to  us  a  particular,  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Provencal  poets.  He  had  two  brothers  and  a  cousin, 
who  owned  together  in  joint-tenancy  the  seigniory  of  the  chateau 
of  Uissel,  beside  scvem  others.    All  four  of  them  possessed  a 
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portion  of  the  talents,  the  union  of  wliicli  was  at  that  time 
necessary  to  constitute  a  poet.  Gui  could  compose  chansons, 
but  no  other  species  of  poetry,  and  he  was  neitlier-a  musician 
nor  a  singer.  Ilis  two  brotliers  likewise  only  succeeded  in  one 
kind  of  poetic  composition,  and  this  was  the  tenson^  which  they 
were  unable  either  to  set  to  music  or  to  sing.  It  was  the  fourth 
of  their  number,  the  cousin,  who,  himself  unable  to  make 
verses,  composed  the  music  for,  and  sung  those  of  the  three 
brothers.  It  was  thus  that  four  distinct  individuals  by  their 
united  talents  formed  one  single  Troubadour,  and  this  Trouba- 
dour even  was  scarcely  a  complete  one.* 

From  the  poems  of  Gui  d'L  issel  I  shall  quote  but  one  coup- 
let, and  curious  enough  it  is,  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
reasons  why  he  had  not  composed  as  many  amatory  pieces  as 
he  had  wished.     lie  says: 

"  I  should  make  songs  much  oftener,  but  I  am  sick  and  weanr 
of  constantly  repeating  that  I  weep  and  sigh  from  love  ;  for  all 
the  world  could  say  as  much  at  least.  I  fain  would  make  new 
verses  with  airs  agreeable,  but  I  find  nothing  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  said.  How  shall  I  manage  then  to  supplicate  my 
lady-love  ?  I'll  tell  the  same  things  in  another  fashion,  and  thus 
I'll  make  my  song  appear  original." 

Gui  d'Uissel  makes  here  a  very  naive  confession  of  that  which 
the  majority  of  Troubadours  did  without  any  such  avowal.  But 
if  this  IS  true,  the  small  number  of  those,  who  had  talent  and 
individuality  of  character  enough  to  vary  to  some  extent  a 
theme  so  simple,  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

Peirols  is  the  fourth  of  the  distingruished  Troubadors  who 
were  contemporary  with  Bernard  de  Ventaduur.  But  I  must 
exempt  myself  from  speaking  of  them  here,  until  I  shall  have 
reported  some  highly  finished  productions  of  theirs  imder  an- 
other division  of  my  subject.  Tliere  remains,  therefore,  but  a 
word  more  to  be  said  on  Gaucelm  Faydit. 

This  is  one  of  the  Troubadours,  of  whom  we  possess  the 
greatest  affluence  of  pieces.  These  ])ieces  are,  for  the  most  part, 
highly  wrought,  of  a  finish  habitually  elegant,  sometimes  per- 
fect. But  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  might  be  called  in- 
spired, nothing  proceeds  from  an  original  sentiment ;  all  is 
imitation  and  study  for  etiect.  The  rei)ort  of  the  Brovenyal 
traditions,  or  the  impression  produced  by  these  pieces  on  con- 
temporary minds  is  quite  remarkable.  "  Gaucelm  Faydit," 
they  say,  "  went  about  the  world  for  twenty  years,  without 

*  E  I'u^  de  BOS  frairei  avia  nom  >*  Eblci  e  Tautre  kn  Pcirr,  e*l  rozin  avia  nom  ir 
Elia».  K  tug  quatre  8i  eron  tmbadur.  J'In  Gui  hi  trubava  bonah  canMw,  en  Elias  bonaa 
iensoH,  KN  EbleH  laa  mala8  teriKOK.  en  Peire  cantava  tot  quant  e]»  trobavan.  Tbc  bio- 
grapher adds  in  conclusion :  '^Mas  lo  legatz  del  Papa  fi  fetz  Jurar  que  maia  no  fea 
oausoa;  E  per  lui  laiaset  lo  trobar  e*l  cantar."    Raynuuard,  vol.  t.  p.  175.— J^tf. 
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Bnccecdinnj  in  making  either  liis  songs  or  himself  acceptable  and 
welcome."*  This  is  an  evidence  that  the  pnblic  of  the  Trou- 
badours n^ade  nmch  nicer  distinctions  in  their  poetry  than  we 
could  make  in  our  day,  and  there  are  many  other  facts  which 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  remark.  There  are  yet  ex- 
tant, for  example,  several  amatory  pieces  from  the  pen  of  a 
Troubadour,  Deudes  de  Trades  by  name,  which  modern  critics 
would  be  temi)tcd  to  rank  among  the  most  agreeable.  Wo 
will  see  now,  what  the  judges  of  the  time  say  in  regard  to 
them,  "llis  songs  did  not  i>roceed  from  love  ;  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  produced  no  favorable  impression  on  the 
world  ;  they  were  not  sung  at  all."t 

Arxaud  de  Makveil. — Tlie  group  of  Troubadours,  of  which 
I  liave  just  spoken,  belongs  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue,  to  Auvergne  namely,  and 
to  Limousin,  countries,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provenco 
proijcrly  so  called,  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the 
plain  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  designated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  name  of  ultramontane,  a  denomination 
perfectly  just  and  appropriate  rehitively  to  themselves. 

But  although  the  most  ancient  Troubadoui-s  now  known  to 
us  are  incontestably  included  in  this  group,  yet  these  were  not 
the  provinces  in  wliich  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  originated. 
This  i)oetry  was  there  but  an  adopted  one  ;  it  was  an  acquired 
poetry,  born  further  toward  the  South,  closer  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  a  question  to 
which  I  shall  return  perhaps  liereafter,  but  which  at  present  1 
can  waive  without  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  in  the  countries,  which  have 
since  that  time  been  known  under  the  name  of  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  there  existed  at  (piite  an  early  day  several  schools  of  Pro- 
ven(;al  poetry,  of  which  the  one  at  Toulouse  is  the  earliest 
known  to  us.  Giraud  le  lloux,  that  knightly  Troubadour, 
whom  I  have  already  designated  as  one  of  those  who  composed 
verses  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the 
interval  between  the  count  of  Poitiers  and  Beniard  de  Venta- 
dour,  this  Giraud  le  Roux,  I  say,  belonged  to  that  school ;  he 
is  its  earliest  alumnus,  but  not  its  founder. 

Without  giving  an  account  of  these  different  schools,  and 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  them  resj>ectively,  one  may 
very  aptly  form  a  separate  group  of  tlie  Troubadours,  who 

*  **  Mot  fon  lone  temps  dcpantnios  do  dos  e  d'onor  a  pcnrc,  que  plus  dc  XX  ana  anet 
per  lo  moQ  qu*el  ui  sas  caiiiK>8  nu  foro  grazitz  ni  volgutz."  Uu^uouard,  vol.  v.  p.  158. 
— A'd. 

t  '*  E  fcs  canHos  per  sen  dc  trobar  :  mas  no  movian  ben  d'amor.  Per  que  non  avian 
Babor  entre  la  gen,  nl  no  furon  cantados,  ni  grazidas.'*   lUynouard :  vol.  v.  p.  126. — 
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received  tlieir  professional  training  there  during  the  Bccond  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in  this  group  I  thint  I  may  include 
Arnaud  de  Marveil,  notwithstanmng  he  was  born  out  of  the 
Gironde,  and  this  because  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Lower  Languedoc,  because  he  died  there,  and  composed 
there  all  that  is  now  known  of  him.  Of  all  the  Troubadours 
of  this  epoch,  and  of  this  part  of  the  South,  lie  is  the  one,  in 
whose  compositions  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  sentiment, 
of  sweetness  and  of  elegance. 

Arnaud  was  from  Marveil,  a  chateau  of  the  diocese  of  Peri- 

{^ord.  Though  born  in  an  obscure  condition  and  in  poverty, 
le  had  received  all  the  education  which  the  age  afforaed,  and 
had  learnt  the  Latin.  Having  entered  bv  the  aid  of  it  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  but 
wearv  at  last  of  the  uneasiness,  and  perhaps  of  the  obscurity  in 
whicii  he  vegetated,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  the  culture 
of  poetry,  and  set  out  on  his  errantry  in  quest  of  fortune  and 
adventures.* 

He  had  already  travelled  over  many  a  countrv  and  visited 
many  a  castle,  when  his  good  or  evil  star  brought  him  to  the 
court  of  Kogers,  surnamea  Taillefer  (the  iron-shaped),  the  vis- 
count of  Biziers,  and  father  to  the  one  whom  the  count  of 
Montfort  consigned  to  such  a  wretched  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  horrible  war  against  the  Albigenses.  Kogers  was 
a  valiant  knight,  at  whose  court  everybody  plumed  himself  on 
liis  elegance  of  manners  and  his  gallantry,  lie  had  married  in 
the  year  1171,  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Eaymond  V.,  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Countess  de  Burlatz, 
because  she  had  been  bom  in  the  castle  of  that  name. 

Arnaud  entered  the  service  of  the  countess,  but  we  do  not 
see  very  well  in  what  capacity.  His  biographer  says,  that  ho 
was  an  excellent  singer  and  reader  of  romance8,t  words,  the 
precise  import  of  which  I  do  not  see,  but  which  seem  to  sig- 
nify something  foreign  to  the  condition  and  profession  of  the 
Troubadour  or  Jongleur.  It  was,  however,  onlv  by  his  poetry 
that  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  court  of  lieziers.  After 
having  become  enamored,  and  very  seriously  enamored,  of 
the  countess,  he  comj)osed  on  her  several  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  grace  and  tenderness.  But  unlike  the  other  Trouba- 
dours in  this  respect,  he  neither  dared  to  avow  himself  the 
author  of  these  pieces,  nor  to  tell  the  countess  that  he  had  made 
them  out  of  love  to  her ;  he  gave  them  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  enjoyed  iu  silence  the  pleasure  with  which 
everybody  listened  to  them. 

*  Compare  the  Provcn<;al  accoant,  Raynouard,  vol.  v.  n.  45.— £*</. 
t  **  Aquel  Arnautz  e  cuQUva  be  e  legia  be  romana."— £if. 
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Among  the  pieces  by  Amaud,  wliicli  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  easily  recognize  some  of  those,  wliich  he  composed  during 
this  first  period  of  his  amours.  I  give  here  two  stanzas  from 
one  of  them,  which  indicate  his  situation  tolerably  well,  but  in 
which  his  poetic  talent  is  not  vet  fully  developed. 

"  Fair  and  pleasant  lady,  thy  great  beauty,  thv  ruddy  com- 
plexion, thy  accomplishments  and  courteous  qualities  give  me 
the  knowledge  and  the  occasion  to  sing.  But  my  great  fear  and 
agitation  prevent  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  of  you  I  sing ;  and 
I  Ivuow  not  what  would  betide  me  from  my  songs,  whether  it 
would  be  for  my  benefit  or  my  misfortune." 

."  Yes  lady,  I  love  thee  secretly,  and  no  one  is  aware  of  this, 
but  Love  and  I  myself.  Thou  even  thyself  art  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  since  I  dare  not  speak  to  thee  in  private,  I  shall  at  least 
address  thee  in  my  songs." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  songs,  Arnaud  de  Mar- 
veil  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pursuing  the  rest  of  his 
adventure  in  his  proper  name  and  person.  He  composed  a  new 
song  for  the  countess,  quite  as  impassioned  as  the  others,  and 
of  which  he  avowed  himself  the  author.  Tliis  was  tantamount 
to  declaring  himself  the  author  of  all  the  previous  ones.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  naive  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
this  new  song  is  still  quite  mediocre ;  and  1  should  liave  no- 
thing to  say  of  it  imless  it  constituted  an  era  in  the  life  of  our 
Troubadour.  Here  are  the  first  three  couplets;  and  this  is 
more  than  is  necessary  to  give  its  leading  idea. 

"  Noble  lady,  thy  ingenuous  worth,  which  I  cannot  forget,  thy 
way  of  looking  and  of  smiling,  thy  fair  appearances,  cause  me 
(better  than  1  know  how  to  express)  to  heave  a  sigh  from  my 
inmost  heart ;  and  if  goodness  and  mercy  plea^  not  in  my 
behalf  before  you,  I  know  that  it  will  make  me  die."* 

"  I  love  thee  without  dissimulation,  without  deception  and 
with  constancy.  1  love  thee  more  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
This  is  the  only  thing  I  could  be  guilty  of  against  thy  wishes.  Oh 
lady  of  m^  heart,  if  in  this  respect  I  should  appear  to  err, 
pardon  this   fault  of  mine." 


*  Le  ParnasM  occitanicn,  page  IC. 

**  I/a  franca  captenen^a 
Qu'ieu  non  poac  oblidar, 
Kl  doH  ris  e  ren^ar, 
Kl  Bcmblaa  que  us  vi  far, 
Mi  fan,  domna  valens, 
Melhorqa'ieu  no  sai  dir, 
Ina  el  cor  Bunpirar : 
K  hI  per  me  nous  vens 
Merces  e  cauzimens. 
Tern  que  m  u'er  a  morir.*' 

**  Ses  gienh  e  see  falhensa 
VoB  am,  e  ses  cor  var 


Al  meils  qu'om  pot  pessar. 
D'aitan  nous  aus  forsar 
Per  vostres  mandameus. 
Ai !  dorona  cui  dezir. 
Si  conoissctz  nius  par 
Que  sia  fallimcns 
Quar  V08  soi  be  voleni*, 

Sufrctz  m'  aqncst  fallir." 

•  «  •  • 

**  Domna,  per  gran  tcmcnsa, 
Tan  vos  am  eus  ten  car, 
Nous  ana  estiers  pregar.'*  etc..  etc. 
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"  It  is  with  great  fear  that  I  love  tlice,  and  I  not  even  ven- 
ture to  ask  a  favor.  Still  it  is  better  to  love  an  obscure  man, 
who  knows  how  to  please  and  to  conceal  the  favors  love  be- 
stows, and  to  feel  grateful  for  the  honor  done  him,  than  some 
great  personage,  displeasing  and  ungrateful,  who  thinks  that  all 
the  world  is  to  obev  him." 

The  countess  of  Burlatz  not  only  was  not  offended  bv  this 
confession  of  the  Troubadour,  but,  according  to  the  biographer 
of  the  latter,  whose  naive  words  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce,  "  She  listened  to  his  prayers  and  received  them 
graciously  ;  the  poet  himself  she  put  in  harness  (that  is  to  say, 
she  furnished  him  with  handsome  garments  and  with  horses) 
and  encouraged  him  to  find  (trobar)  and  to  sing  of  her."* 

The  majority  of  the  pieces,  which  we  possess  of  Arnaud  de 
Marveil,  were  composed  in  this  situation,  which  permitted  him 
to  aspire  from  wish  to  wish,  from  prayer  to  prayer,  up  to  the 
highest  favors,  which  his  lady  was  permitted  to  accord  nntolier 
friend  ;  and  this  progression  of  chivalric  love  is  indicated  with 
BufRcient  clearness  in  the  pieces  in  question. 

The  first  of  them  are  still  the  expression  of  a  timid  love, 
scarcely  exhibiting  a  ray  of  hope  across  his  many  longings.  1 
will  select  a  few  ]>assago3  from  them,  deciding,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do,  less  in  favor  of  those  which  are  intrinsically  tlie 
most  beautiful,  than  of  those  which  offer  the  greatest  facilities 
for  translation. 

"  As  the  fish  have  their  life  in  the  waters,  so  I  have  and  al- 
ways shall  have  mine  in  love.  I^ove  made  me  choose  a  lady, 
through  whom  I  live  contented,  without  expeetin^^  any  other 
good.  Iler  value  is  so  high,  that  I  cannot  say,  whether  1  derive 
most  pride  or  shame  from  it ;  these  are  two  tilings  which  love 
has  both  united  in  me,  and  that  so  well,  that  measure  and  reason 
lose  nothing  by  their  blending." 

"Fair lady,  thou  whose  steps  are  guided  by  joy  and  youth, 
wert  thou  never  to  love  me,  I  still  would  love  thee  always;  'tis 
love  would  have  it  so,  and  I  cannot  resist.  Tis  love,  that 
knowinf^  me  to  serve  thee  truly  with  all  my  heart,  has  taught 
me  metnods  of  approaching  thee.  I  touch  thy  hand  in 
thought  and  I  impress  a  thousand  kisses ;  and  this  delight  is 
Bweet;  no  jealous  rival  can  deprive  nie  of  it."f 

•  *•  E  la  comtcsBa  non  Tesquivet.  an«  ontcndet  ros  prerB  e  low  rorcnp  e  log  prnzic  ; 
e'l  mes  en  arncii,  e  net  li  baudeza  de  trobar  e  dc  cantar  d'ella.    Rayn,  v.  p.  46.*' — Ed. 
t  Kaynouard,  vol.  iil.  p.  207.     Piece  Xo.  II.   Strophea  I,  3,  4. 

Ri  cum  li  peis  an  en  I'aiffua  l(»r  vida,  Tiint  es  valens  qne,  qnan  ben  m*o  comir, 

L'ai  it'll  en  joy  e  totz  temnH  la  i  aurai.  M'cn  navH  erf^aelhs  e'n  cre^'j*  bumilitatz  ; 

Qu'aniors  ni'a  fait  ca  tal  uomna  chaiizir  Hi  u  tenon  j«)inz  amorH  e  J(ms  amdoii 

Don  viu  jauzcQS  sol  del  reupieit  qu'  ieu  Que  rca  no  i  pert  mezura  ni  r&zos. 
u'ai ; 
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**  Good  lady,  endowed  with  every  accomplishment,  thou  dost 
surpass  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  so  far,  that  with  tlieo  I 
should  rather  long  and  languish  than  enjoy  from  another  all  that 
a  lover  can  claim.  I  am  content  with  this,  so  much  I  am  afraid 
of  not  obtaining  more.  And  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  this 
entirely  ;  for  I  have  often  seen  at  powerful  courts  tne  poor  man 
overwhelmed  with  gifts  magnificent." 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  lew  couplets  from  another  piece  of 
Amaud's,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  graceful  versification 
and  as  being  one  of  those  pieces,  where  that  taste  for  antithesis 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  wliich  at  a  somewliat  later  date 
became  a  preponderating  characteristic  in  Provencal  poetry, 
from  whence  it  passed  over  into  the  poetry  of  the  Italians  and 
Catalonians. 

"  Mv  lady,  tliou  art  pressing  me  so  sorely,  thou  and  my  pas- 
sion, that  I  dare  not  love  thee,  and  still  I  cannot  help  it  The 
one  incites,  the  other  stops  me  ;  the  one  emboldens,  tlie  other 
intimidates.  I  dare  not  ask  tlieo  for  joy  or  favor.  I  am  like 
the  warrior  mortally  wounded,  who,  though  he  knows  he'll  die, 
combats  still  bravely.  I  call  on  thee  for  mercy  from  a  heart, 
that  is  surrendered  to  despair."* 

"  Let  thy  exalted  worth  not  prove  my  ruin,  the  worth  which 
I  have  done  mv  best  to  extol  and  celebrate.  From  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  thee,  IVe  consecrated  all  my  knowledge  and 
my  power  to  the  enhancement  of  thy  fame.  Of  these  IVe  made 
men  speak  and  listen  in  many  a  noble  place ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  condescend  to  be  a  little  grateful,  I  should  demand  no 
other  guerdon  but  thy  friendship. 

"  Dost  thou  desire  to  know  the  wrongs  and  all  tlie  injuries,  of 
which  thou  canst  accuse  me  and  complain  ?    It  is  that  I  have 

Beiha  domna,  en!  l^y%  e  jov«i»  galda,  Bona  domna,  de  tots  boa  alps  eomplida, 

Ja  no  m'amctx,  totz  temp:*  voa  amarai,  Tant  etz  valenfl  part  Ian  meuion  qa'ieu  sal, 

Qu'amon    o    vol  ves  cul  no  m   pacse  Maisani  de  voa  lo  talant  e'ldezir 

guandir;  Qaa  d*aatr*  aver  tot  so  qa'a  drat   a*et- 
B  qnar  coaois  qoMen  am  ab  cor  verai,  chai ; 

llo:»tra  m  de  vosMe  tal  gniza  Jaazir  :  D'aisso  n'ai  pro,  qnar  tern  el  pins  falhir, 

Pensaa  vok  bah  e  us  maney  e  ub  embrax ;  Pero  non  sni  del  tot  dezeRperatz, 

Aqueit  d-.>iaaei.'i  m'ca  dou't  e  cars  e  bod,  Qu'en  rieas  eortz  al  Vint  mantaa  sazos 

IS  no'l  me  pot  vedar  negoa  gcloa.  Panbr'  enreqnir  e  recebre  grana  doe. — Ed, 

*  Rayaoaard,  vol.  HL  p.  313.    Stropbee  1,  3,  4,  6. 

I.  fii  m  deitrenbetz,  dona,  von  et  amors  5.  Vostre  gen  cors,  vostra  fresea  colon, 

Qu'  amar  no  on  ana,  ni  no  m'cn  pueso  E*l  dous  esgnartz  plazens  quo  m  sabctz 

estraire  ;  faire 

L*as  m'encanssa,  Tantre  m  fai  re-  Vo»  mi  fan  tan  dezirar  e  volcr, 

maner,  Qu'ados  vos  am  on  plus  m*en  dezespor ; 

L*n.4  m'enardis,  e  Tantre  m  fa!  temer ;  E  si  folhei,  quar  no  m*en  sal  partir : 

Prejrar  no  as  aas  per  enten  de  Jauzir,  Mas  qaant  me  pena  quaU  etz  qao  m  faita 

Ais4i  cam  selk  qa  es  nafratz  per  murir,  langair, 

B&p  qne  mortz  e^,  e  pero  si  s  combat,  Comir  Tonor,  et  oblid  la  fondat, 

Vo3  clam  mcrce  ab  cor  dezesperat.  E  ftig  mon  sen,  e  sec  ma  vulontat. — Ed, 
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Leon  more  charmed  and  ravished  by  thee  than  by  any  otb( 
object  in  the  world,  it  is  that  I  hare  recognized  and  celebrated 
thee  as  the  best  and  fairest  of  thy  kind.    Tliis  constitutes  the 
wrong;,  and  this  ia  all  of  which  thou  canst  accuse  me." 

"Thy  graceful  person,  thy  ruddy  hue,  thy  sweet  way  of  re- 

farding,  constrain  me  to  desire  ana  to  love  thee,  in  spite  of  my 
espair.  I  know  full  well  that  it's  a  foolish  thing;  but  when  I 
consider,  wliat  thou  art,  1  at  once  forget  the  folly ;  I  look  but  at 
the  honor  \  then  I  dismiss  my  reason  and  follow  inclLnation." 

Tliere  is  something  in  the  general  tone  and  in  several  traits 
of  this  piece  which  reminds  ua  somewhat  of  Petrarch,  and 
which  would  lead  ns  to  presume  that  tlie  latter  bad  made  the 
works  of  tliis  Troubadour  the  subject  of  particular  study,  Pe- 
trarch, in  fact,  speaks  of  Amana  de  Marveil,  and  ranks  bini 
among  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours,  but  still  he  pnts  him 
below  Aruand  Daniel,  from  whom  he  distinguishes  him  by  the 
expression  of  "  the  less  famous  Amaud."  Petrarch  makes  here 
a  distinction,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too  rigorously.  A  Trou- 
badour, who  ever  and  anon  reminds  us  ot  him,  is  surely  far 
superior  to  the  heavy  and  dry  Arnaud  Daniel. 

The  specimens  which  I  have  just  extracted  from  the  bettor 

Eieees  of  Arnaud  de  Marveil  will  suffice  to  give  us  au  idea  of 
is  genius.  I  shall  not  quote  any  others,  except  a  few,  whicli 
may  serve  to  indicate  still  further  the  eventual  progression  of 
his  sentiments,  and  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  erotic  life. 

Here  is,  for  esampte,  a  passage  in  which  he  forroaliv  requests 
his  lady  to  take  him  into  uer  service,  by  reeeiving  his  homage 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  ceremonial,  which,  as  wo 
liave  already  seen  above,  was  precisely  and  in  every  point  that 
of  feudal  vassalage. 

"  Oh  thon,  the  fairest  mortal  tliat  ever  was  bom  into  the 
world,  the  hope  I  entertain  of  thee  is  so  delightful  and  so  sweet, 
tliat  I  could  never  bestow  my  heart  on  any  other.  But  it  i« 
high  time  tliat  I  should  call  thee  my  liege  and  mistress,  and 
that,  with  hands  joined  in  humility  before  thee,  thou  deigncdat 
to  receive  mo  as  thy  knight,  as  some  good  seigmor  deigns  to 
accept  his  vassal." 

From  among  tlie  various  passages  of  several  pieces,  which 
prove  that  the  prayer  of  Amaud  had  been  benignantly  received, 
and  that  liis  fair  countess  had  adopted  him  as  her  servant  and 
treated  him  occasionally  with  tendemees,  I  will  only  quote  two. 
The  first  is  contained  in  a  couplet  of  nine  verses,  whicu  are  per- 
haps the  most  spirited  and  the  most  brilliant  of  this  author.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  beforehand,  that  they  are  intranslatable,  and 
the  following  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  faint  reflection  of  their 
beauty: 
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'^  When  m  J  fair  lady  addresses  me  and  looks  at  me,  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes  and  the  sweetness  of  her  breath  penetrate  my  heart 
together.  Therefrom  m^  lips  derive  such  great  delight,  as 
I  know  could  never  spring  trom  my  own  nature ;  it  can  only 
be  bom  of  the  love  which  has  fixed  its  abode  in  my  heart." 

The  second  passage  is  less  poetical,  but  more  positive  and 
clearer  than  the  first. 

"  Fair  lady,  full  well  didst  thou  deprive  me  of  my  life,  the 
day  thou  gavest  me  the  kiss,  which  left*  eternal  trouble  in  my 
heart  But  surely  I  was  a  fool,  I,  when  I  boasted  of  that  kiss ; 
and  I  deserve  an  ignominious  death  (to  be  dragged  by  horses). 
But  oh,  sweet  object  of  my  love,  paraon  the  cnminall  Kestore 
me  to  my  joy  and  hope  again  I  For  I  shall  be  a  cypher  in  the 
world,  until  the  day  when  I  shall  be  again  admitted  to  thy  ser- 
vice." 

Arnaud  obtained  his  pardon  and  continued  to  convert  the 
slightest  incidents  of  his  love  for  the  coxmtess  of  Beziers  into 
poems,  which  were  always  well  received  and  always  replete 
with  pleasant  traits.  But  in  a  happiness  like  his  there  was 
something  too  fragile  and  too  adventurous  to  be  lasting. 

The  viscount  or  Beziers  was  in  intimate  relations  both  of  in- 
terest and  of  friendship  with  Alphonso  J.,  king  of  Aragon,  who 
paid  him  several  visits,  either  at  Beziers  or  at  Carcassonne.  In 
the  course  of  these  visits  Alphonso  became  enamored  of  the 
countess,  and  when  he  perceived  the  tenderness  with  wliich  she 
cherished  Arnaud,  he  became  jealous  of  it,  and  by  his  prayers 
and  intrigues  prevailed  on  her  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to  dismiss 
the  poor  xrouoadour  and  to  put  an  interdict  upon  his  celebrat- 
ing her  thereafter  in  his  verses. 

when  Arnaud  de  Marveil  heard  of  his  dismissal  (savs  his 
ancient  biographer)  he  was  grieved  beyond  all  grief;  and  quit- 
ting the  countess  and  her  court,  like  a  man  abandoned  to  des- 
pair, he  went  to  William  of  Montpellier,  who  was  his  friend 
and  seignior,  and  remained  with  him  for  a  long  time.  There 
he  gave  vent  to  his  complaint,  shed  many  a  tear,  and  wrote  the 
song  which  says: 

"My  thoughts  were  Tery  Bweet  indeed,*'  eto,  * 

lliis  song  is  one  of  those  of  Arnaud  which  are  still  extant, 
but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best.  The  Troubadour  there  assures  his 
fair  countess,  in  somewhat  common  terms,  of  his  inability  to 
cease  to  love  her  and  to  sing  of  her,  and  he  conjures  her  to  per- 

*  "  Arnautz  de  Maraeil,  qoant  ansi  1o  con^at,  fo  sobre  iotas  dolors  dol'ens ;  e  si  s*et 

Sarti  com  horn  deseeperatz  de  lieis  e  de  sa  cort.     Et  anet  s'en  a'N  Gofllem  de  Monpea- 
sr  qa'era  los  arnki  e  sos  senher,  e  estet  gran  temps  ab  lai.    E  lai  plays  e  ploret,  e  lal 
fas  a(|iie8ta  canso  que  dis : 

Molt  eran  dons  miei  cosab.** 

HayNoiuMnrf,  ToL  T.  p.  4$.-^£liL 
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mit  hiin  to  return  to  her  presence.  It  would  appear  that  she 
made  no  account  of  it,  however;  and  our  Troubadour  died 
disconsolate  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  life,  at  Montpellier  or  its 
environs,  in  one  of  the  ch&teaux  of  "William. 

Amaud  de  Marveil  is  one  of  that  very  limited  number  of 
Troubadours  who  are  known  to  have  admired  and  celebrated 
one  lady  only.  This  unity  of  object  would  give  an  additional 
interest  to  his  pieces,  if  all  of  them  were  yet  extant,  or  if  we 
could  only  succeed  in  arranging  those  which  are  left  us  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced.  Sweetness  and 
an  elegant  correctness  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of 
his  poetry. 

Among  the  number  of  the  most  original  and  most  distin- 
guished Troubadors  who  flourished  with  Amaud  de  Marveil 
in  the  countries  which  were  suWect  to  the  authority  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  I  include  Kaymond  de  Miraval,  Peter 
Vidal  of  Toulouse,  "William  de  Cabestaing,  so  famous  for  his 
traffic  history,  and  Hugh  Brunet  or  Brunec  of  Rhodez.  Among 
their  pieces  are  to  be  found  some  of  uncommon  piquancy  <^ 
subject,  and  others  again  contain  exquisite  touches  of  poetry, 
but  these  I  cannot  communicate  to  the  reader  for  want  of 
space.  I  regret  more  especially  my  inability  to  narrate  what 
is  known  to  us  of  the  lives  of  these  Troubadours,  which  are 
even  more  poetical  than  their  poetry,  and  invaluable  for  the 
history  of  the  society,  in  the  miast  of  which  they  lived. 

The  only  one  of  these  four  Troubadours,  concerning  whom  I 
think  I  can  afford  to  say  something,  is  Brunet ;  not  because  he 
is  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  than  the  other  three, 
but  simply  because  he  is  the  one  of  whom  we  possess  the 
smallest  number  of  works,  and  of  whose  life  we  know  the  least. 
Hugh  Brunet  was  a  man  of  education,  and  a  scholar,  a 
clerk  of  Rhodez,  who,  like  so  many  others  of  his  profession, 
turned  Troubadour  and  Jongleur.  He  frequented  several  courts, 
but  lived  principally  at  that  of  Rhodez.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  admirer  of  a  lady  of  Aurillac,  who  at  first  appeared  to 
be  pleased  with  his  verses,  but  who  discarded  him  in  the  end. 
Brunet  was  not  one  of  those  who  only  made  pretensions  to  love ; 
he  really  loved,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  chagrin,  which 
the  sternness  of  his  lady  caused  him,  he  entered  a  Carthusian 
monastery  and  died  there. 

"We  have  but  seven  or  eight  pieces  from  him,  wherein  we  meet 
with  many  pleasant  things  expressed  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
but  which  are  particularly  remarkable  in  the  historv  of  J?ro- 
ven^al  poetry,  as  beinff  the  first  wherein  the  amorous  language 
of  the  Troubadours  is  found  to  be  modified  in  a  sense,  of  which 
I  should  like  to  give  some  conception.    The  emotions  and  im- 
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pressions  of  love  are  there  described,  as  it  were,  physical! j,  and 
m  a  measure  personified.  A  few  short  quotations  will  enable 
us  to  comprehend  more  clearly  what  1  wish  to  convey.  And 
in  the  first  place,  the  following  are  three  couplets  of  a  piece, 
wherein  he  complains,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  lad  V. 

"  When  love  came  to  assail  my  heart,  in  the  beginning,  my 
lady  told  me,  she  made  me  hope,  that  she  would  share  with  me 
the  sentiment  of  love ;  but  great  is  now  the  measure  of  my  an- 
guish, and  that  of  happiness  is  small." 

'^  Ah,  what  was  then  the  purport  of  the  language  of  those 
eyes?  "What  did  they  ask  of  me,  that  she  now  compre- 
hends not  my  distress,  that  she  makes  no  reply  to  all  my 
prayers  ?  Surely  her  looks  were  faithless  messen^rs ;  and  if  1 
nad  suspected  this,  by  heavens,  I  never  would  nave  opened 
them  my  heart"     '     ^  ' 

"  Now  they  persist  in  staying  there,  in  spite  of  all  the  world, 
and  whenever  I  regain  the  masteir  of  my  mind,  to  divert  it 
elsewhere,  love  witn  all  its  force  advances  and  seizes  it  anew : 
it  annihilates  my  resolutions  and  makes  me  tread  its  path  again.'^ 

The  characteristic  which  I  have  endeavored  to  signalize  in 
the  pieces  of  Hugh  de  Rhodez,  appears  still  more  prominent  in 
the  following  couplet,  which  is  the  first  of  another  piece. 

^^  A  sweet  conmiotion  agitates  my  heart,  which  promises  me 
joy,  but  which  will  give  me  pain.  But  too  well  knew  he  how 
to  strike  me  with  his  amorous  lance,  who  is  a  courteous  sprite, 
who  only  shows  himself  by  fair  appearances,  who  gently  darts 
from  eye  to  eye,  from  eye  to  heart,  from  heart  to  thought."* 

The  same  piece  contains  a  passage  which  expresses  a  very 
common  idea  with  studied  elegance  and  singular  boldness. 
"Let  but  my  lady,"  savs  he,  "  treasure  up  my  memory  in  her 
heart ;  the  rest  I  will  aoide,  provided  only  her  looks  and  smiles 
exchange  caresses,  that  no  repulse  may  chill  the  ardor  of  our 
love."t 

To  all  appearances  (and  it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  fact),  the 

Sassion,  expressed  in  these  glowing  terms,  was  a  serious  and 
eeply-felt  reality.  Genius  and  talent  never  could  invent  such 
things ;  but  where  they  &ud  them  already  invented,  they  adopt 
and  acconmiodate  themselves  to  them. 

*  Rajnooard,  toL  UL  p.  315.  f  E  lol  qa'el  cor  ays  de  mi  membrania, 

Corteiamen  mov  en  mon  cor  meaokuin  ?jf  plw  terai  •^•"^  •  "'f?^,.^ 

Que  m  lU  tomar  e  Tamoroe  deiire ;  ^^  <l««  V?«^  "*  ^"^^^  •  m  soepfre 

Joja  m  promet  et  aporta  m  coedre  Per  qu'el  dezirt  amoros  no  ••«rtjM^_ . 

QoarenaiMiiapferirdeialanaa  •*«•.  ^^'  etc.— £», 

^uwa,  que  ea  xm  etperiti  cortea, 
One  no  a  labia  Teier  maa  per  lemblana, 
Qoar  d'  boeUi  en  haelhialh  e  fU  aoa  dona  lana, 
E  d'  haelh  en  oor  e  de  ooralge  en  pea.— JEtf. 
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Sambaud  i»  Yaqiteirab. — Of  the  Troabadoon,  which  1  haTe 
thus  far  deagnated  as  haying  rendered  themadTea  iUnBtriGia 
in  that  speoeA  of  ProTen^al  ]N>eti7,  whidi  is  eonaeeiated  to  the 
expreesion  of  knichUj  gallaBtnr,  not  one  belong  to  Proreneo 
pioperlj  00  caUra,  which  at  Uiat  time  ccnnpnaed  the  whole 
area  extending  from  the  le^re  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Rhotia 
to  the  Alpa.  Of  the  Troubadonra  of  this  ooontnr  I  now  pro- 
poae  to  form  a  third  group,  at  the  head  of  which  I  think  I  moat 
put  Bamband  de  Yaqneiras,  he  being  the  moat  dirtingniahed 
for  originalitj  and  talent. 

Bamband  de  Yaqneiras  is  one  of  thoae  Tronbadoars,  who  by 
dint  of  their  poetic  fame  rose  to  the  honors  of  knighthood,  and 
whose  life  was  diyided  between  the  lyre  and  the  sword.  Ho 
was  bom  at  Yaqneiras,  a  Tillage  agreeably  sitnated  in  the  riei- 
nity  of  Orange.  He  was  the  son  of  a  knight,  bat  of  a  knight 
who  was  an  idiot  and  poor,  and  with  whom  his  lot  was  litllo 
better  than  that  of  an  orphan. 

Being  conscious  of  some  taste  for  poetry,  he  embraced  tho 
profession  of  Jon^enr,  which  was  then  the  poetic  apprentico^ 
ship  almost  inranably  imposed  b^  custom,  and  then  repaired 
to  Orange,  to  the  court  of  William  the  Fair,  who  was  the 
prince  of  tiiat  city.  William  became  his  patron,  and  bronght 
nim  into  vogue  and  honor  in  all  the  courts  of  Provence. 

Already  celebrated  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Bamband  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  Piement,  and  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  one 
of  those  nobles  of  the  south  of  Europe,  who  are  so  often  qpoken 
of.  Boniface  received  him  very  favorably,  dubbed  him  che- 
valier, and  attached  him  to  his  service  in  that  capacity.  He 
had  a  sister,  Beatrice  by  name,  who  was  considered  amiable 
and  handsome,  and  at  that  time  not  yet  married.  Bamband 
having  become  enamored  of  her,  celebrated  her  charms  in  his 
verses,  under  the  poetic  name  of  the  Bdlu  Cavaliers^  and  it  is 

fenerally  believed,  adds  one  of  the  old  biographers  of  the  Troo- 
adour,  that  his  lady  was  not  indifferent  to  his  addresses. 
Another  biographer  ^ves  us  some  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  liaison  between  B^trice  and  Barn- 
baud  originated.  His  narrative  is  graceful,  and  he  paints  the 
manners  of  the  high  feudal  classes  of  the  South  at  tnat  epoch, 
so  admirably,  that  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  translating  a  portion  or  it  literally : 

^'Having  become  enamored  of  Madame  Beatrice,"  says  the 
ancient  Provencal  author,  ^'  Bamband  loved  and  coveted  her 
exceedingly,  taking,  however,  good  care  to  keep  the  matter 
secret ;  and  such  was  his  success,  that  he  procured  her  great 
esteem  and  gained  her  many  a  friend  among  both  sexes.    Bat 
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he  was  dying  with  desire  and  fear,  not  ventarinff  to  aak  her  to 
retnm  his  love,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  he  haa  set  his  heart 
on  her.  Nevertheless,  as  a  man  under  the  impulse  of  love,  he 
told  her  one  da^  that  he  was  enamored  of  a  lady  of  high 
worth,  that  he  enjoyed  her  society  familiarly,  but  still  did  not 
venture  to  disclose  his  passion,  nor  to  supplicate  her  favor,  so 
much  he  stood  in  awe  of  her  great  merit  And  he  besought 
her,  for  Gtod's  sake,  to  ffivo  him  her  advice,  and  to  tell  hmi, 
whether  he  ought  to  make  manifest  his  heart  and  his  desire  to 
the  lady  or  die  in  love  and  reticence." 

"  And  this  gentle  lady,  my  lady  Beatrice,  who  had  already  per* 
ceived  that  Rambaud  was  dyins  with  languishment  and  longing 
on  her  account,  when  she  had  neard  his  words  and  understooa 
their  meaning,  was  touched  with  pity  and  affection  and  said  to 
him :  *  It  well  oehooves,  Sambaud,  that  every  faithful  friend  who 
loves  a  noble  lady,  should  dread  to  disclose  to  her  his  passion. 
But  sooner  than  die,  I  should  advise  him  to  speak  ana  to  be* 
seech  the  lady  to  accept  him  as  her  servant  and  her  friend. 
And  I  assure  you,  that  if  she  is  wise  and  courteous,  she  will  not 
take  offence  at  the  request  nor  deem  it  a  dishonor;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  will  regard  him  who  has  made  it,  as  all  the  bet> 
ter  a  man  for  it  I  Mvise  you  therefore  to  tell  the  lady,  whom 
you  love,  your  mind  and  the  request  vou  have  to  make  of  her, 
and  to  beseech  her  to  accept  you  as  her  knight  Such  as  you 
are,  there  is  no  lady  in  the  world,  but  what  would  gladly  re- 
tain you  as  her  chevalier  and  servant'  "* 

*'*'  When  Rambaud  heard  the  advice  and  the  assurance  given 
him  by  lady  Beatrice,  he  told  her  that  it  was  she  who  was  the 
lady  he  loved  so  much,  and  in  reMrd  to  whom  he  had  en- 
treated her  advice.  And  my  lady  Seatrice  told  him  to  consi* 
der  himself  welcome ;  that  he  had  only  to  exert  himself  to  do 
well,  to  speak  well,  and  to  be  worthv  of  tiie  honor,  and  that  she 
was  disposed  to  accept  him  as  her  chevalier  and  servant.  Ram- 
baud  did  his  utmost  to  advance  in  merit,  and  he  composed  the 
song  wliich  says : 

**  LoT«  now  demands  iti  customary  tribute  of  me,**f 

This  piece,  of  which  the  ancient  biographer  only  quotes  the 
first  verse,  is  one  of  those  which  are  still  extant  of  Kambaud 
de  Yaqueiras ;  and  we  may  therefore  assure  ourselves  that  its 

*  Baymmard,  toL  t.  p.  417. 

t  B  ma  dona  Biatrita  U  die  que  be  foe  el  Tenfvt;  e  que  ■*eifonee  de  btmfmrt  A  Am 
dirt  t  dt  voicr,  e  qa*ela  lo  volia  retener  per  cavayer  e  per  tervidor.  Don  Raimbaul 
e*eeforBet  d'enauar  son  preta  tan  quan  poc,  e  fee  adoncs  aqaesta  canso  qne  die : 

Bra  m  reqoier  sa  eostnm'e  son  os 

▲mors,  per  ooi  planb  o  sospir  e  relh etc.,  eto. 

— Baynouard.  toL  UL  p.  IS8,  Pleoe  IL,  where  it  is  given  entire.-^tf.   . 
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beauty  does  not  correspond  with  the  interest  of  its  motive ;  and 
indeea  we  can  say  as  much  of  the  majority  of  the  pieces  com- 
posed in  honor  of  Beatrice.  All  of  them  contain  fine  verses  of 
an  energetic  and  lively  turn,  but,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inherent  monotony  of  this  species  of  poetry  and  to  surpass  ante- 
rior examples,  the  author  resorted  to  pedantic  accessories^ 
foreign  to  the  character  and  object  of  all  sentimental 
poetry. 

There  is  an  interesting  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  the  life 
of  Eambaud  de  Vaqueiras.  This  Troubadour  had  read  a  large 
number  of  romances  or  chivalric  epopees,  and  he  somewhere 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  possessed  a  collection  of  ihem. 
Excessively  fond  of  this  kina  of  reading,  he  thought  he  was 
doing  wonders  by  itxterweaving  in  his  chansofts  cPamour  fu- 
sions (sometimes  of  considerable  length)  to  the  heroes  of  those 
romances  and  to  their  adventures.  It  is  true  he  did  nothing 
more  in  this  respect  than  follow  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours ;  but  that  which  among  the  latter  was  but  an  or- 
nament and  an  accessory  in  their  amatory  songs,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  bis,  to  such  an  extent  do  tliev  abound 
in  comparisons,  similes  and  allusions  derived  from  tne  action 
of  the  poetic  romances  at  that  time  in  vogue.  This  is  a  serious 
blemish,  but  a  blemish  which  renders  the  compositions,  in 
which  it  occurs,  extremely  valuable  to  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
vencal epopee. 

The  gallant  pieces,  in  which  Eambaud  exhibits  most  talent, 
are  tliose  in  which  "be  gives  vent  to  his  spite  on  account  of  his 
frequent  misadventures  in  love;  for  he  successively  became 
obnoxious  and  reconciled  again,  not  only  to  his  fair  Beatrice, 
but  also  to  other  ladies ;  and  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  in 
regard  to  the  connection  subsisting  between  these  disagree- 
ments and  the  different  pieces,  of  which  thev  formed  the  theme. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  translating  two  of  these  pieces,  the  mo- 
tive of  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  first  of  them,  he  dis- 
closes his  intention  of  turning  knight-errant  out  of  spite  against 
a  faithless  mistress,  who  probably  was  a  certain  lady  de  Tor- 
tone,  with  whom  he  is  known  to  have  had  intrigues  and 
quarrels. 

"  Love  and  my  lady  have  broken  faith  with  me  in  vain,  and 
put  me  under  ban ;  believe  not  that  I  on  that  account  forget  to 
sing,  that  I  suffer  my  honor  to  be  forfeited,  that  I  renounce  any 

Slorious  enterprise,  or  that  I  do  not  cross  the  mountains,  as  I 
id  formerly. 
"Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  running,  vigils,  fati^e  and 
hardships  will  henceforth  be  my  pastime.    Armed  wim  wood, 
with  iron,  steel,  I'll  brave  both  heat  and  cold ;  the  woods  and 
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bj-paths  shall  be  mj  habitation;  fsirverUes  and  desc(yrts  mj 
songs  of  love ;  I  will  protect  the  feeble  against  the  strong,"* 

"let  still  it  would  De  an  honor  for  me  to  find  a  noble  lady, 
beautiful,  engaging,  of  matchless  worth,  who  would  not  take 
delight  in  my  misfortune,  who  were  not  volatile  nor  credulous 
of  scandal ;  who  would  not  make  one  supplicate  too  long ;  I 
should  consent  to  love  her  willinglv,  if  so  it  nleased  her ;  and 
to  love  thus  would  yet  redeem  my  happiness. 

"  My  reason  has  got  at  last  the  mastery  o'er  my  folly,  which 
for  a  whole  year  possessed  me,  on  account  of  an  unfaithful  one 
of  an  ignoble  heart.  The  glory  of  arms  has  such  attractions 
now,  that  it  suffices  to  give  me  joy  and  to  dispel  any  disap- 
pointment despite  of  love,  despite  my  lady  and  my  feeble 
neart ;  I  have  now  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  all  the  three,  and  I 
shall  henceforth  learn  to  act  without  their  aid." 

"  I  shall  learn  the  art  of  serving  well  in  war,Bmong  emperors 
and  kings,  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  of  my  bravery,  to  bring 
good  witli  the  lance  and  with  the  sword.  Toward  Montferrat, 
or  here,  toward  Forcalquier,  I'll  live  by  warfare,  like  the  chief 
of  a  band.  Since  I  derive  no  benefit  from  love,  I'll  bid  fare- 
well to  it,  and  let  itself  sustain  the  prejudice." 

The  second  piece,  composed  in  nearly  the  same  strain  of  sen- 
timent as  the  preceding,  is  inferior  to  it  neither  in  point  of 
vivacity  nor  in  point  of  narmony  of  expression,  and  is  perhaps 
still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its  snowing  us  in  a  stronger 
light,  how  much  a  chevalier  even  in  the  greatest  paroxysms  of 
amorous  disappointment  and  chagrin  would  still  respect  the 
general  ideas  of  his  times  on  the  moral  importance  ana  neces- 
sity of  love.    I  give  here  three  or  four  of  tne  better  couplets : 

'^  A  man  may  still,  if  he'll  but  take  the  pains,  be  happy  and 
rise  in  worth,  and  yet  dispense  with  love :  he  has  only  to  guard 
himself  against  baseness,  and  concentrate  his  powers  on  doing, 
right.  Thus,  therefore,  though  love  may  fail  me,  I  still  persist 
in  acting  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  for  my  having  lost  my 
love  ana  lady,  I  would  not  also  lose  my  price  or  worth  :  without 
a  lady  and  without  love,  I  wish  to  live  a  brave  and  honored 
life,  I  do  not  wish  to  mi^e  two  evils  out  of  one." 

"  Yet  still,  if  I  renounce  love  entirely,  I  am  aware  that  I 

*  Baynonard,  vol.  t.  p.  419,  where  only  the  following  strophe  of  this  chanson  is 
gifen: 

Oalop  e  trot  e  sant  e  cors, 

Velhars  e  maltrait  e  afan 

Seron  met  sojom  derenan 

E  Buflrirai  fregs  e  calors, 
Armats  de  tvaX  e  de  fer  e  d*acier ; 
E  mos  ostal  seran  boso  e  semdier 
E  mas  oansoa  sirventes  e  descorts, 
B  maatenrai  los  frerols  contra  'Is  fort^-^Ed, 
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renounce  the  highest  ^od.  Love  betters  even  the  best  tiid 
can  impart  a  ralue  to  the  worst.  It  can  make  cowu*d8  brtire, 
the  nncouth  boor  a  graceful,  courteous  man ;  it  has  made  manj 
a  poor  man  rise  to  power.  Since  love  then  is  possessed  of  so 
great  virtue,  I  willingly  would  love,  I,  who  am  so  envious  of 
merit  and  of  honor,  would  love,  if  I  were  loved." 

"  Nevertheless,  let  us  leave  love  alone !  Love  delights  more 
in  taking  than  in  giving ;  for  one  ^ood  he  inflicts  a  hundred 
ills,  and  for  one  pleasure  a  thousand  pangs ;  he  never  confers 
glory  without  reverses.  But  let  him  manage,  as  may  seem 
good  to  him,  I  want  no  more  either  of  his  smiles  or  of  his  tears, 
either  of  his  pleasures  or  of  his  sorrows.  Let  us  be  nothing, 
neither  bad  nor  good ;  and  let  ns  leave  love  alone." 

Surely  the  man  who  said  things  like  these,  who  said  them 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago,  and  above  all,  who  said  them  in  the 
capacity  of  master  of  a  most  delicate  art,  in  full  and  sonorous 
verses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  happiest  audacities 
of  langnase  and  of  style,  was  by  no  means  an  oniinary  poet. 

From  the  moment  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  marqnia 
of  Montferrat,  the  life  of  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras  was  a  very 
active  and  a  very  stirring  one,  almost  equally  divided  between 
poetry  and  warfare,  between  the  adventures  of  love  and  those 
of  chivalry.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  best  known,  as  being 
connected  with  the  actions  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  GaN 
lant,  ambitious  of  renown,  enterprising  and  clever,  this  seimior 
acted  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  time,  which  was  far  above 
the  material  resources  of  his  power. 

In  1202,  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  having  died  the 
moment  he  was  going  to  depart  for  Syria  as  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  army  of  crusaders,  the  barons  who  had 
arrayed  themselves  under  his  bianner  were  obliged  to  elect 
anotner  head.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
who  accepted  this  honor  and  deserved  it.  In  1204,  the  cru- 
saders marched  on  to  Venice  under  his  conduct,  whence  they 
expected  to  embark  in  vessels  of  the  Bepublic,  and  with  Vene- 
tian supplies. 

By  what  singular  accidents  this  army,  instead  of  landing  in 
Syria,  directed  its  course  toward  Constantinople,  how  it  took 
that  city,  how  it  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  effected  a  partition  of  the  provinces  among  its 
leaaers,  is  already  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
The  mar(juis  of  Montferrat  received  the  kingdom  of  Thessalo- 
nica  as  his  share,  where  he  established  himself  immediately, 
and  whence  he  made  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  conquered  the 
whole  of  it. 

Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  who  had  followed  the  marquis, 
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served  him  faithfully  in  every  encounter  and  in  all  his  wars, 
and  obtained  as  a  reward  for  his  services  a  vast  and  rich  fief  iti 
the  new  kingdom,  thus  rising  rapidly  from  the  condition  of  a 
poor  chevalier  to  that  of  a  puissant  lord. 

There  was  something  in  this  new  position  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  glory  and  the  chivalnc  vanity  of  Bambaud. 
Nevertheless,  situated  as  he  was  so  far  from  his  native  land,  in 
a  perilous  state  of  things,  so  diflTerent  from  that  to  which  ho 
had  been  aQCustomed.  in  the  midst  of  a  people  to  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  ne  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  could  not 
help  deploring  his  absence  from  Provence  and  from  Italy,  and 
to  recall  to  memory  with  melancholy  musings  the  days  that 
had  but  too  rapidly  glided  away  in  the  gallant  courts  of  those 
two  countries,  m  which  he  had  been  a  welcome,  an  honored 
and  admired  guest,  wherever  the  fame  of  his  songs  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  remembered  more  especially  his  former  loves ; 
they  flitted  through  his  mind  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  order 
and  as  vividly  as  ever,  and  paramount  among  all  these  tender 
souvenirs  was  that  of  his  Beau  Chevalier^  of  that  amiable  Bea- 
trice, whose  tenderness  and  indulgence  had  constituted  his  first 
incentive  to  glory. 

This  was  a  thoroughly  poetic  disposition  of  mind,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  actually  inspired  several  pieces,  all  of  which  are 
now  unfortunately  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one*  only,  which 
on  that  account  is  so  much  the  more  curious.  I  propose  to 
translate  the  whole  of  it,  although  it  is  somewhat  long.  Its 
historical  interest  enhances  its  poetical  still  more. 

"  Winter  nor  spring-time,  calm  weather,  nor  the  foliage  of 

*  ^ynoiiard,  toL  it.  p.  275.    Piece  XTV.    Strophes  1,  2,  S,  4,  6,  7. 


1  No  m*amd*iTeTiis  ni  paacon, 
Ki  olar  iempe  ol  fyteUis  de  gumrriex, 
Qii«r  tnoi  enaos  me  par  deatrioz 
E  toti  moB  magen  gaagi  dolors ; 
B  son  maltrag  tug  met  le«er 
E  deseaperat  mei  eaper ; 
E  ai  m  sol  amors  e  aompnejs 
Tetter  M[aay  ploa  q«e  raqpui:!  peyt ; 
B  paa  oramdiii  me  aid  psirtita, 
Cam  hom  erssellats  e  marrits, 
Tot'aotra  nda  m  saiabla  morttt 
B  tot  aatre  jo/  deaeoAorta. 

I  Poa  d'amor  m'ea  lUkidaH  Sora 
E*l  doas  fttig  eU  graa  e  Tespioz, 
Don  JansTaD  plazena  predicx, 
E  prets  m'en  en  sobrar'  et  honors, 
B  m  Duda  eatr*els  pros  caber. 
Era  m  fki  d'ant  en  oas  chaser; 
E  ai  BO  m  semblesfola  eafireys, 
Qn'iea  for'eateyns  e  relenamta 
E  perdnts  en  fagi  et  en  digs, 
Lo  jom  qoe  m  vena  lo  deacoaortl 

One  no  m  morma,  aan  qaa  m'eaforti. 

•  »  a  a 


6  Anc  Alizandrea  no  fttz  cora, 
Ni  Karles  ni*l  roTsLodoycz 

Tant  honrat;  ni*l  coma  n  Aimerioz, 
NI  Botlan  ab  soa  ponhedors. 
No  sanbroB  tan  gen  oonqnerer 
Tan  ric  empori  per  poder 
Cam  noa,  don  paeia  noatra  leys ; 
Qn'enporadors  o  docz  e  reya 
ATom  mga,  o  caatola  gamlta 
Pres  dels  Tarez  e  dels  Arabits ; 
fit  nbefia  loa  camia  e*l8  jports 
De  Brandia  tro  at  bran  danh  Jorts. 

7  Donoa  dao  m  tat  conqaits  ni  ricora  ? 
Qn'iea  ja  m  tenia  per  plus  ricz, 
Qaantera  amats  e  fls  amicz, 

B  m  paysaia  eortea'amors ; 
N^amaTamaia  on  sol  plaaer 
Qoe  asi  gran  terr^e  gran  aver ; 
Qa'adea  on  ploa  mos  poders  creya, 
N'ai  maior  ir*ab  me  meseis ; 
Pas  mos  Belhs  Gavalierfl  graaita 
E  Joya  m'ea  laidistz  e  flaidits, 
Don  no  m  renra  Jamaia  eonorti ; 
Fet  qtt*u  mayor  rtra  e  ploa  forttU^tf. 
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the  desert  have  au^ht  now  to  delight  me.  Mj  good  adven- 
tures appear  to  me  misfortunes,  my  greatest  pleasu'es  sourceB  of 
Srief.  All  my  leisure  is  fati^e,  my  expectations  are  but 
espair.  Love  and  its  service  Icept  me  as  merry  as  a  fish  in 
the  water ;  but  since  the  time,  when,  like  a  man  in  exile  and 
proscribed,  I  have  divorced  myself  from  love,  every  other  mode 
of  life  appears  to  me  a  death,  every  other  joy  a  pain.** 

"  I  have  lost  my  all  with  love,  the  flower  and  sweet  fruit, 
the  spike  and  ^am ;  mv  graceful  verses  gave  it  formerly  to 
me ;  they  addea  glory  also  to  the  gift ;  they  made  me  count 
among  tne  valiant  and  the  brave.  From  such  a  height  must 
now  be  needs  my  fall.  Ah  I  but  for  the  fear  of  seeming  cowardly, 
I  should  have  extin^shed  my  lamp  of  life  faster  than  any 
flame  ;  should  have  desisted  from  all  glorious  deeds  and  words, 
and  bid  farewell  to  everv  noble  enterprise,  the  day  on  which  1 
lost  the  precious  boon  oi  love." 

^'  But  sad  and  dejected  as  I  am,  I  would  not  give  my  enemies 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  forgetful  of  glory  and  of  valor.  I 
still  can  prejudice,  I  still  can  render  service.  Vexed  as  I  am 
here,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  I  yet  can  seem  con- 
tent. The  marquis,  who  has  begirt  me  with  the  sword,  is 
fighting  with  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  never  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  has  any  people  accomplished  exploits 
like  our  own." 

^^  I  daily  hear  of  and  witness  resplendent  arms,  redoubted 
warriors,  engines  of  war ;  I  see  and  hear  of  great  battles  won, 
cities  beleaguered,  hiffh  towers  overthrown,  and  ancient  walls 
and  new  walls  levelled  with  the  dust.  But  I  see  nothing 
which  can  serve  me  in  the  place  of  love.  On  my  proud  charger, 
arrayed  in  splendid  armor,  I  go,  I  speed  in  every  direction,  in 
quest  of  combat,  of  fierce  assaults  and  warfare:  I  alwavs 
triumph  and  increase  in  power :  but  ever  since  I  ve  lost  the 
joy  of  love,  the  entire  world  seems  but  a  desert  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  console  mvself  to  sing." 

"  Never  did  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne,  nor  our  king  Louis 
keep  such  a  brilliant  court  as  ours.  Never  did  Eoland  and  his 
companions  conquer  so  valiantly  an  empire  so  extensive.  We 
have  established  our  law  :  we've  made  an  emperor  and  kines. 
We  have  constructed  fortresses  against  the  Turks  and  Araos, 
and  we  have  opened  all  the  passages  and  all  the  ports  from 
Brindes  to  the  canal  of  St.  George,'^ 

^'  But  what  avail  me  all  these  conquests  and  this  power  t 
Alas  I  I  felt  myself  much  more  puissant,  when  I  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return ;  when  my  whole  heart  was  exalted  with  love. 
I  now  possess  vast  tracts  of  lands  and  riches  in  abundance,  but 
not  one  solitary  joy,  and  my  vexation  increases  with  my  seign- 
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iory.  I  am  undone  for  ever ;  I  have  lost  my  fair  chevalier, 
ana  without  him  1  can  enjoy  nor  boon  nor  pleasure  any 
longer." 

jjiese  verses  contain  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  Kamband  de  Yaqueiras  in  Somania.  He  not  to  be 
permitted  to  see  again  his  native  Provence,  or  Italy,  or  his  fair 
chevalier.  He  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  (which  the 
Latin  crusaders  lost)  against  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  or 
against  the  insurgent  Greeks,  perhaps  in  the  same  in  which 
Boniface,  the  marquis  of  Montterrat,  lost  his  life,  in  1207. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Troubadours  flourished, 
Provence  Pepper  ^as  the  one  which  had  the  smallest  number 
of  them.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  there,  as  else- 
where, the  fashion  of  the  times  required  every  man  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  to  have  a  taste  for  verses,  and  to  compose  them  if  he 
could,  and  the  number  of  those,  who  had  this  taste  and  who 
thus  composed,  was  very  great.  It  is  the  Troubadours  by  pro- 
fession, tne  men  who  felt  or  believed  that  they  had  a  special 
vocation  for  this  much  cherished  art  of  trawoing^  who  were 
scarcer  there  than  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  find  four  or  five  of 
them  to  group  around  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  he  was  an  author  of  amatory  songs,  and  among  these 
four  or  five  there  is  but  one,  who  deserres  particular  mention. 
This  is  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  whose  harmless  renown  as  a  poet 
is  lost  in  a  measure  in  the  odious  celebrity,  which  he  acquired, 
as  bishop  of  Toulouse,  during  the  infamous  war  against  the 
Albigenses. 

Among  the  best  of  the  Troubadours  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
one,  who  surpasses  Folquet  de  Marseilles  in  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, in  elegance  and  in  artistic  versatility  of  diction.  Bat 
in  the  midst  of  this  elegance  and  artificiality  one  can  already 
perceive  the  signs  of  decadence.  We  perceive,  that  the  mono- 
tonous but  entnusiastic  and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours  is  already  supplanted  by  the  refinements  of  a 
vitiated  taste,  by  pretensions  to  subtlety  by  the  mannerism  and 
studied  contrivances  of  an  art,  which  exhausts  itself  and  which, 
diverted  from  its  proper  end,  loses  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means.  A  few  examples  will  convey  more  clearly  the  force  of 
this  remark ;  but  I  must  first  of  all  say  a  few  wt>rds  about  the 
life  of  Folquet.  In  the  Troubadour  who  breathes  forth  Uie  most 
ingenious  and  tenderest  verses,  it  is  curious  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  bishop,  who  was  the  auxiliary  and  accomplice  of 
Monfort,  that  ruthless  butcher  of  the  population  of  the  South, 
both  Albigense  and  Catholic. 

Folquet  was  bom  at  Marseilles  between  the  vears  1160  and 
1170.    His  father  was  a  Genoese  men^ant,  who  lived  in  re- 
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tirement  in  that  city,  and  who,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  oon- 
siderable  fortuna  The  old  biographer  of  onr  Troabadoar 
recounts  his  entrance  into  the  wond  in  somewhat  remarkable 
terms,  and  which,  though  a  little^  vague,  already  announce  in 
the  poet  a  man,  resolved  on  doing  nis  utmost  to  act  a  pre 
minent  part  in  life.  "  Folquet,'*  says  he,  **  sbowed  himself 
covetous  of  honor  and  renown,  and  turned  to  serving  tbe 
powerful  barons,  courting  their  company  and  intriguing  for 
their  favor." 

When  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  on  his  way  to  Genoa,  wfaerd 
he  expected  to  embark  for  Syria,  he  made  a  stay  of  totne 
length  at  Marseilles.  Folquet  took  advantage  of  it  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  prince.  At  that  time  he 
was  already  in  great  favor  with  Alphonso  U.,  king  of  Aragon, 
with  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile,  and  with  Baymond  V.,  thd 
count  of  Toulouse.  But  it  was  more  especially  with  Baml  de 
Beaux,  seizor  of  Marseilles,  that  he  kept  up  frequent  and 
intimate  relations,  living  almost  constantly  at  his  court  and 
quitting  it  only  a  short  time  before  his  retirement  firom  the 
World. 

AzalaTs  de  Boche-Martine  was  the  wife  of  Barral,  and  Folqnet 
himself  was  also  married.  But  we  know  that,  according  to  tbe 
Provencal  code  of  manners,  it  was  always  honorable  to  loveu 
and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  love  in  their  sense  of 
the  term  within  the  limits  of  matrimony.  Folquet  chose 
Azalais  as  his  lady,  and  composed  in  honor  of  her  nearly  all  the 
verses  we  possess  by  him. 

Here  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Provincial 
traditions.  According  to  some,  Folquet  sung  and  celebn^ted 
the  lady  of  his  master  to  no  purpose :  "  He  never,"  say  they, 
^'  could  find  any  favor,  nor  obtain  any  of  the  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  usages  of  love."  According  to  others,  Asalais 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Folquet  It  is  tme, 
she  might  have  given  him  his  congi  and  withdrawn  her  per- 
mission to  sing  of  her,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  done 
out  of  spite  for  seeing  him  too  agreeable  and  eager  in  his 
attentions  to  Laura  de  Saint  Jorlan,  the  sister  of  Dom  Barral, 
a  person  distinguished  for  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  mannera. 

Folquet,  disconsolate  in  consequence  of  this  dismissal,  ceased 
to  sing,  to  write  verses,  and  to  frequent  society ;  and  tlie  mo- 
tives of  his  grief,  instead  of  diminishing,  soon  assumed  a  still 
more  aggravated  form.  Azalais  died,  and  shortly  after  her 
died  also  her  husband  Barral  de  Beaux.  The  kings  Riohafd 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse 
were  already  dead.  Deeply  affected  by  the  heavy  losses,  which 
he  had  successively  sustamed,  and,  although  yet  young,  already 
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disgusted  with  the  world,  be  resolved  to  retire  from  it.  He 
turned  monk,  entered  the  monastry  of  Toronet  in  Provence,  which 
was  one  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  and  in  1300  he  was  its  abbots 

It  was  from  this  place,  that  five  years  afterward  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Toulouse,  which  he  occupied 
till  1231,  the  year  of  his  death.  I  pass  over  this  period  ot  his 
life ;  it  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  and  I  may  congratulate  my- 
self on  it.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  his 
poetry  ;  this  is  much  easier  to  quote  and  to  judge  of.  I  select 
m  the  first  place  purposely  one  of  those  pieces,*  which  were 
most  admired  at  the  time  of  their  novelty.  It  requires  no 
historical  preliminary  to  appreciate  it ;  it  is  enough  to  suppose 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  wnich  Folquet  composed  in  honor  of 
Azalais  de  Beaux. 

.  '^  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  thought  of  love,  which  is 
come  to  take  up  its  abode  in  my  heart,  that  no  other  thought 
can  find  a  place  there ;  none  other  is  ap'eeable  or  sweet  to  me. 
Tis  vain  to  think  that  this  thought  willkill  me ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  very  one  which  makes  me  live.  Love,  which  leads 
me  captive  by  means  of  fair  .appearances,  alleviates  my  tor- 
ments by  the  boon  it  promises,  but  which  it  is  too  slow  to 
grant  me." 

^^  Whatever  I  may  do,  it  is  all  in  vain ;  I  know  it  welL  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  love  will  ruin  me  by  giving  me  a  longing, 
which  neimercan  subdue  nor  be  subduedt  I  am  the  only  one, 
that's  vanquished.  My  sig;hs  are  wearing  out  my  life  little  by 
little,  since  I  receive  no  aid  from  her  x  love,  and  hope  none 
from  another ;  unable  as  I  am  to  have  another  love." 

'^  Good  lady,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  good  I  wish  thee,  and 
then  the  ills  which  I  endure  will  not  be  able  to  crush  me  by 
thdr  weight.  They  then  will  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  be- 
tween us.  Or  else,  if  thou  desirest  me  to  love  another,  put  off 
thy  beauty,  thy  bewitching  smile,  those  charms  which  rob  me 
of  my  reason,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  thee." 

*  Baynonard,  toI.  tti.  p.  149.    Piece  Ko.  1.    Strophes  1,  2,  S. 

Tan  m'abelliB  ramoroa  peaMunens  Tot  iiiaTet,  qnar  de  liey  cni  desire 

Qoe  s*ee  Ttnciiti  en  men  fln  eor  aofre ;  Non  ai  secora,  wA  d'afllors  no  I'aten, 

Per  que  bo  ipot  bqIs  aatrea pens oaber,  Ni  d*aatr'amor  non  pvesc  aver  talen. 

Ni  mais  negnt  bo  iB'ef  doM  bI  ptaaena; 

Qa*adonca  aiil  aas  qnaii  m'aaeiio'l  eoeaire :  Bona  domna,  il  oa  plats,  fiats  mfreBS 

£  fln'amors  m'alensa  mon  martire  Dels  bes  qin*ie  ns  vnei,  qa*iea  aid  dels 

Qoe  m  promet  ioj,  mar  Irop  lo  m  dona  len,  mali  soMre ; 

Qa'  ab  bel  sembttb  is*a  tengot  loBgaaien.  E  pnels  U  mal  nom  poiran  dan  tener, 

Ans  m*er  sembhui  qirels  partam  egalmens : 

Ben  sal  qne  tot  q«a  hm  ta  dreti  aSeas ;  Pero  si  ns  plats  qn'en  antra  part  me  vire, 

E  qn'en  pneoe  fluda,  s'aaoraiil  to!  aneire  I  Partets  de  too  la  bentat  e'l  dons  fire, 

On^a  escien  m*a  doaal  t«l  Toler,  E'l  ni  solas  qne  m'afolleis  mos  sea, 

QaeJanoaerv«iic«la.BlalBoveBs:  Pnels  p^rtir  m'al  da  Toa,  bob  eselei. 
Veiic«(iriNi»fB*MMrH^aal80iplM  -4M. 
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TtuB  is  but  half  of  the  piece  in  question ;  bntitifiabreadymore 
than  enough,  to  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  tendency  to  bel-esprU 
and  to  the  finical  and  affected  subtletj,  which  at  the  epoch  id 
Folouet  aU^adj  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  iK>eti7  of 
the  r rovenjals. 

The  writings  of  this  Troubadour  contain  entire  pieces,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  long  and  subtle  apostrophes  to  love. 
Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  them ;  it  maj  give  us  an  ides 
of  them  all : 

^^  Pardon  I  my  Love,  pardon  I  Prav,  do  not  make  me  die  so 
often,  since  thou  canst  kill  me  wiw  a  single  blow.  Thou 
makst  me  live  and  die  at  the  same  time,  and  donblest  thus 
my  martyrdom.  But,  though  I  am  half  deieid,  I  still  rest  faith- 
ful to  thy  service  and  deem  it  preferable  a  thousand  times  to 
any  recompense,  I  might  obtain  from  another." 

All  this  IS  far-fetehed  and  affected  beyond  all  measure ;  it  is, 
however,  just  to  observe,  that  Folquet  is  not  always  so  to  the 
same  extent,  not  even  in  his  most  labored  pieces,  and  there 
are  others  of  a  livelier  and  a  lighter  tone,  wherein  tne  gracefiil 
ideal  alreadv  borders  on  the  artificial,  but  still  is  not  yet  lost  in 
it.  The  following  are  three  counlets  of  a  little  piece,  composed 
in  this  style,  to  which  the  reader,  however,  should  restore  in 
thought  the  harmony,  which  I  could  not  preserve  in  the  trans- 
lation :* 

*'  I  could  wish  that  none  might  hear  the  sin^in^  of  the 
birds,  but  the  man  who  is  in  love.  Nothing  can  <£ami  me  as 
much  as  the  birds  in  the  fields ;  but  the  lady,  to  which  I  am 
devoted,  delights  me  more  than  songs,  more  than  all  gracefol 
trills,  or  lays  of  Brittany." 

^'  She  pleases  me,  she  charms  me ;  but  I  am  none  the  luckier 
for  that  Every  man  enjoys  with  avidity  what  he  has  acquired 
by  pains.  But  what  does  it  avail  mej  tohave  a  lady  and  to  love 
her,  if  I  am  not  accepted  f  Must  1  still  love  her  without  re- 
turn t  Oh  yes!  sooner  than  not  occupy  my  thoughts  with 
her." 

*  Bajrnooixd,  toL  iii.  p.  155.    Pie€«  No.  IV.    Strophes  1,  2,  S. 

Ja  mo  Tolgrm  qaliom  aoiis  Doiicz,  qmt  M  tsI  ai  ^ae  m 

Los  doaU  Chans  dels  amdlos  8*ieii  Tui.  ct  ilk  BO*a 


Mas  cfll  qui  son  amoros :  AmaraidoBcxcBpcrios? 

Qm  res  tan  no  B*c«baQdiB  Oc  ka, 

Co  fl  aaaeiet  per  la  planha, 

Eilhbelkaciusoiaclis;  Be  B*eslcrm  shades  rk 


Lo  liea  bel  covs  gai  JoiM; 
EqvaaaoTci 
SibeBsoi 
Be  m'MgndM,  t  a'abelUs,  C^ 


CeUa  m  alata  aiaisqne  cks 
Volta,  Bi  lak  de  Bretanka. 


Qa'adesaskoMCobeitoa  Sollo 

I>*aiBOfa*taplaiffrieac«aqpii:  Q^A: 
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^^  Mach  conBoIation  would  I  now  derive  from  seeing  her,  so 
beautiful,  so  graceful  I  Whene'er  I  see  her  not,  though  I  am  in 
my  country,  1  still  seem  to  be  far,  far  off  in  Spain,  and  lost 
among  the  Saracens.  But  her  sight  is  all  the  boon  I  can  re- 
ceive from  her ;  I  cannot  boast  of  any  other  favor." 

Such  are  amon^  the  Troubadours,  the  singers  of  chivalric 
love,  those  who  m  my  opinion  deserved  particular  notice. 
These  poets,  however,  had  competitors,  whicn  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  over  without  a  few  remarks. 

These  rivals  were  women.  Not  only  did  poetesses  or  Troti- 
veresseSy  as  they  were  styled,  exist  among  tne  Provencals,  but 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  there  were  particular  kinds  of  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally reserved  for  these  fair  Trouveresses.  Of  all  the  kinds  of 
this  poetry,  the  songs  of  love,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  been 
the  last,  in  which  tney  would  have  been  tempted  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  For  them  to  express  the  love  which  they 
experienced,  to  celebrate  the  chevaliers  who  had  succeeded  in 
winning  their  favor,  this  was  descending  from  the  rank  of  idols 
to  that  of  idolatresses,  this  was  subordinating  beauty  to  force,  a 
sort  of  contradiction  of  the  venr  ideas  of  cnivalric  propriety. 
But  all  the  ladies  were  not  equally  disposed  nor  equally  adapted 
to  play  the  part  of  goddesses ;  there  were  a  number,  who 
sufi^red  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  love,  before  they  had 
inspired  it,  and  who,  in  order  to  inspire  it,  resorted  to  the 
charm  of  poetic  talent,  if  they  possessed  or  believed  to  pos- 
sess it 

Among  the  poetical  works  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours  are 
found  pieces  by  a  half  a  score  of  women,  nearly  all  of  whom 
flourished  within  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Several  are  from  the  pens  of  ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction, 
such  as  the  countess  of  Provence,  the  countess  of  Die,  Clara 
of  Anduse,  Adelaide  of  Porcairargues,  Lady  Capelloza,  etc. 

In  point  of  subject  and  in  point  of  form,  the  poems  of  these 
ladies  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
other  sex,  and  still  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  which 
can  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance.  We  are  made  sensible, 
that  beneath  their  style,  whicn  is  generally  feebler  and  more 
negligent,  there  is  concealed  more  truth,  more  natural  simplicity, 
more  earnest  passion.  The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  scarcely 
permit  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  them.  They  wiu 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  extracts  both  in  regard  to 
poetry  and  social  usage. 

Here  are  the  two  couplets  of  a  piece,  in  which  Clara  of 
Anduse    addresses    herself    to    an    unknown    knight,    widi 
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whom  enemies  or  jealous  rivals  had  endeavored  to  embroil 
her.* 

^  lliose,  who  blame  me  and  forbid  my  loving  jon,  coold  not 
render  m;^  heart  better  disposed  toward  ^on,  nor  augment  the 
sweet  desire  I  entertain  for  you.  Hiere  is  no  man,  how  mnch 
soever  he  may  be  mj  enemy,  but  whom  I  love,  if  I  bnt  hear  him 
speak  well  of  yon,  and  he  who  speaks  ill  of  this  can  never  say  or 
do  an^ht  that  can  please  me." 

^'  ^  I  my  fair  friend,  fear  not,  that  my  heart  ever  shall  de* 
ceive  yon,  or  that  I  ever  will  accept  another  friend,  and  were  a 
hundred  ladies  to  induce  me  witn  their  prayers,  Love,  who 
holds  me  bound  your  captive,  desires  me  to  keep  my  heart  for 
you  in  secret;  and  if  I  could  thus  hide  my  body  too,  such  aone, 
as  has  it  now,  would  never  obtain  it" 

I  shall  now  dose  these  short  notices  of  the  Provencal  poetSi 
who  were  the  most  prominent  in  that  kind  of  poetic  expoa&tion, 
which  they  denominated  ea/nsOy  and  which  was  to  them  the 
hi^est  form  of  amatory  poetry,  the  poetic  form  par  eaBoeUence. 

%ut  this  same  poetry  has  other  siaes  and  other  forms,  more 
varied  and  more  popular  than  those  which  I  have  thus  far  indi* 
cated.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeavor  to  divest  them  of 
the  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

*  Baynonard,  toI.  iii.  p.  335.    Stro|»hei  2,  3. 

Selh  que  m  blaama   Toatr*amor,   nim  Ja  no  donetx,  btlhs  aaiict,  emaTta 

defeB  Qae  ja  vea  voa  aia  cor  tricliaaor, 

Nod  podon  fkren  re  mon  cor  menor,  ^i  qoMe  na  canwe  per  nnl  antr'aiDadw, 

KH  aoos  dezir  qa*iea  ai  de  voa  maior,  Bi  m  pregaTon  d^antraa  donaauB  cea ; 

Ni  renveTa  iii*l  dezir  ni'l  talen  ;  Qn'amors,  que  m  te  per  Toa  en  aa  baiUB, 

E  Don  ea  nom.  tan  mos  enemicz  aia.  Vol  qoe  moD  cor  Toa  eatajr  e  voa  gar, 

S'l  D*aa^  dir  boD,  qne  do*1  tenha  eD  car ;  E  farai  o  ;  e,  a'ien  pognea  cmblar 

IL  8i*Ddits  mal,  maia  do  m  potdir  ni  fkr  Mon  eora,  tak  V%  q«e  jamaia  bob  raaria. 
Negnna  reqoe  a  plaser  me  aia.  " 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TH£   LTBIOAL   POETRY   OF   THB  TBOUBADOUBS. 
III.    POPULAR   FORM. 

Ik  what  I  have  thus  far  Baid  concerning  the  amatory  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours,  it  has  been  my  principal  aim  to  indicate  the 
most  original  and  the  most  poetic  elements,  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  Troubadours  had  derived  from  the  system  of 
chivalric  gallantry,  by  closely  adhering  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
rigor  of  the  system,  and  on  the  other  to  Sie  purely  lyrical  form — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  expression  of  their  own  sentiments,  of  their 
own  individuality. 

But  it  was  impossible,  that  the  poetic  imagination,  however 
little  developed  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  should 
not  have  found  itself  embarrassed  by  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  narrow  limits,  and  that  it  should  not  have  made  continual 
and  varied  efforts  to  extend  or  overleap  them. 

The  description  of  these  efforts  will  constitute  half  of  the 
history  of  the  form  under  consideration,  and  perhaps,  according 
to  our  present  mode  of  feeling  and  of  judging,  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  interesting  half. 

I  have  already  shown,  how  the  consciousness  of  the  limits  of 
this  poetry  had  prompted  certain  poets,  who  were  possessed  of 
ingenuity  and  of  a  delicate  imagination,  to  avoid  its  monotony 
by  introduciug  the  mannered  suotilties  of  a*vitiated  taste  and  of 
bel-esprit  We  must,  however,  in  justice  aomit,  that  this  same 
consciousness  also  acted,  at  times  at  least,  in  a  happier  and  more 
natural  manner.  Of  the  different  results  of  this  action  I  now 
propose  to  give  some  idea ;  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  what 
succession  of  modifications  the  Provencal  imagination  attempted 
to  vary  the  expression  of  chivalric  love. 

Of  mese  modifications,  some  had  reference  to  the  poetic  form 
of  this  expression,  others  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  to  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas.  The  first^  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  are  also  those  which  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected wiA  the  history  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, in  which  in  feet  they  constitute  as  many  particular 
species. 

26 
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Weary  of  the  rigor  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Ijrric  form,  some 
TroubaaouTB  hit  npon  the  very  simple  idea  of  having  recourse 
to  the  dialogue  in  order  to  express  tneir  sentiments.  They  mve 
themselves  one  or  two  interlocutors,  who  were  sometimes  Love 
personified,  sometimes  the  lady-love,  and  sometimes  both  at 
the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  metrical  system  of  the  Proven- 
9al8,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  to  give  a  free  and 
animated  movement  to  the  dialogue,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  manuscripts  contam  so  few  pieces  of  the  inter- 
locutory form.  This  is  a  pity,  judging  at  least  from  the  speci- 
mens which  we  possess,  most  of  which  are  of  a  pleasing  and  a 
graceful  tarn.  Here  is  for  example  one  bv  Aimeri  Peguilhan 
of  Toulouse,  which  I  shall  abridge  only  of  a  few  verses.  The 
Troubadour  in  the  first  place  converses  with  his  lady  and  then 
proceeds  to  complain  of  her  to  Love,  so  that  there  is  a  shade  of 
dramatic  movement  in  the  piece. 

—  My  lady,  I  am  in  cruet  torments  on  your  account 

—  My  lord,  'tis  folly,  for  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it. 

—  My  lady,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  pity  on  me. 

—  My  lora,  your  prayers  are  of  no  avaU  with  me. 

—  Fair  lady,  how  I  love  you  so  tenderly  1 

—  My  lord,  and  I  detest  you  above  all  men. 

—  My  lady,  it  is  on  this  account,  my  heart's  so  sad. 

—  My  lora,  and  I  am  all  the  merrier  and  content  for  it. 

—  My  lady,  my  life  is  worse  than  death  to  me. 

' —  My  lora,  I'm  glad  of  it,  provided  it's  not  my  fault 

—  My  lady,  you  have  been  but  a  source  (rf  grief  to  me. 

—  My  lord,  do  you  perforce  desire  me  to  love  you  t 

—  My  lady,  a  smgle  look  from  you  would  save  me. 

—  My  lord,  expect  no  hope  or  consolation  of  me. 

—  My  lady,  shall  I  go  elsewhere  then  to  cry  for  mercy  t 

—  My  lora,  go,  go :  who  would  detain  you? 

—  My  lady,  1  cannot ;  my  love  for  you  detains  me. 

—  My  lora,  this  really  is  without  my  wish  or  counsel.* 
(Here  the  rejected  Troubadour  addresses  himself  to  Love.) 

—  Love,  you,  you  have  exposed  me  to  abandonment. 

—  My  friend,  I  could  do  nothing  more  for  you. 


*  Bajiioiiard,  toL  iii.  p.  426,  strophes  1-6. 

Domna,  per  tob  estaao  en  gren  tormen. 

•  Senher,  qiM  foil  Ksiti  qo'lea  grtt  do  us   • 

en  sen. 
.  DomnA,  per  dien  aitti  en  cluraEimen. 
>  Senher,  ToaCres  preos  y  Miskx  perden. 

-  Bona  dona,  ja  us  am  ien  finamen. 

-  Senlier,  et  ie  ns  melh  piets  qn'a  Tantra    • 

gen. 
Domna,  per  so  n'ai  ien  lo  eor  dolen. 
Senher,  ei  ie«  alem  e  Jaoien. 


-  Amors,  gitat  m'aTeti  a  no  m*  en  oaL 
-Amies,  per  dteuTos  enpaeso  for  reaaL 

-  Amors,  e  fos  ja  mereta  de  tot  maL 

-  Amies,  per  so  as  en  trairei  san  e  saL 
Amors,  per  one  m  foita  obanaitr  dan* 

aital? 

-  Amies,  ien  tos  moatrei  so  qne  mail  tiL 
•  Amors,  no  poesc  sofrir  I'afon  oonL 

■  Amies,  per  so  qvaiia  m'aoire  logaaL 

Etc.,   *       "^ 
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—  Love,  'tis  you  who  are  the  author  of  my  ilia. 

—  My  friend,  Fll  get  you  safely  out  of  all  of  them. 

—  Love,  why  did  you  then  make  me  choose  a  lady  of  this 
sort} 

—  My  friend,  Fve  shown  you  that  which  was  most  excellent 

—  Love,  I  can  no  longer  endure  my  anguish. 

—  My  friend,  I'll  put  your  heart  into  another  place. 

—  Love,  you  deceive  m  all  you  undertake  to  oo. 

—  Friend,  you  insult  me  and  you  do  me  wrong, 

—  Love,  why  separate  me  then  from  my  fidr  lady  ? 

—  My  friend,  because  Tm  grieved  to  see  you  die. 

—  Love,  fancy  not  that  e'er  I'll  choose  another. 

—  Friend,  then  make  up  your  mind  to  suffer  patiently. 

—  Love,  do  you  think  rll  ever  reap  advantage  from  this  love  ? 

—  Friend,  yes,  by  suffering  bravely,  and  by  serving  welL 
This  indirect  and  almost  dramatic  manner  of  embodying  the 

sentiment  of  love  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  animation  and  of 
ingenuity,  and  it  exhibits  a  grace  which  would  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  any  aire. 

"There  ii  Mother  Bpecies  of  amatoiy  com^ition,  more  origi- 
nal  or  more  capricious  than  the  preceding,  m  which  the  narra- 
tive and  the  dialogue  are  combined,  and  in  which  they  mutu- 
ally interpenetrate  each  other.  These  are  the  pieces  in  which 
the  Troubadour,  having  chosen  a  bird  as  his  messenger,  dis- 

t)atche8  it  to  bear  his  homage,  his  vows,  his  prayers  to  his  lady- 
ove.  Tliis  bird  is  sometimes  a  nightingale,  sometimes  a  starling, 
at  other  times  again  a  swallow  or  a  parrot,  all  of  which  are 
favorites  of  the  Troubadours,  all  expert  in  conveying  messages 
of  love,  and  always  successful,  however  delicate  or  cufficult  the 
task  to  be  performed.  It  is  perhaps  singular  enough  to  see  the 
)>arrot  play  a  part  in  the  poetic  mythology  of  the  Provencals, 
analogous  to  tnat  which  it  plays  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus, where  it  serves  Cama,  the  god  of  love,  as  an  animal  for 
riding. 

Of  the  two  most  remarkable  pieces  of  this  kind,  the  one  is  bj 
Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  other  dv  Marcabms,  Troubadours,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  One  of  them  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  with 
certainty  which  of  them  has  been  the  modd.  It  is  probably 
that  of  Marcabms.  Nevertheless  both  pieces  are  agreeable 
compositions,  and  I  should  like  to  give  an  idea  of  them ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible.  Tne  principal  merit  of  thes^ 
j>oems  consists  in  their  extra<Mrdinary  nimbleness  of  versifica- 
tion, and  in  the  kind  of  harmony  which  results  from  the  facile 
and  daring  combination  of  verses  of  very  unequal  measure. 
The  only  piece  of  the  kind  which  I  could  translate— it  being 
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the  Bbortest,  and  of  a  Bimpler  form  than  the  preceding — ^is  i>er- 
haps  the  least  poetical.  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  this  is  a 
little  historical  cariosity  which  merits  particular  notice.  It 
represents  a  swallow  performing  the  part  of  messenger  between 
a  tad  J  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  chevalier  of  Aragon 
or  Catalonia.  It  is  the  latter  who  holds  a  colloquy  with  the 
bird. 

"  Swallow,  thy  son^  annoys  me :  what  wouldst  thou  ?  What 
dost  thou  demand  of  me  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  suffer  me  to 
sleep,  me  who  has  never  slumbered,  since  I  left  Mondat 
Would  that  thou  brought'st  me  a  message  or  meetings  from 
her  on  whom  I  set  my  hope  of  happiness.  Then  1  should  listen 
to  thy  speech.'* 

"  My  lord  and  friend,  it's  to  obey  the  wishes  of  my  lady  that 
I  am  come  to  see  you ;  and  if  she  were  too,  as  I  am,  a  swallow, 
she  would  have  been  present  here  these  full  two  months,  before 
you  near  your  pillow.  But  knowing  neither  the  countries  nor 
the  road,  she  sends  to  you  good  news  by  me." 

''  O  gentle  swallow  I  I  should  have  given  thee  a  kindlier  re- 
ception, have  feasted  thee  and  done  thee  greater  honor.  Mi^ 
God  protect  thee.  He  who  has  rounded  onthe  world,  who  nuule 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  deep  sea.  And  if  I  have  pre- 
ferred an  unkind  word  against  thee,  for  pity's  sake  do  not 
revenge  it  on  me  1" 

(It  IS  very  probable  that  a  couplet  is  wanting  here,  in  which 
the  swallow  invites  the  knight  to  cross  the  mountain-passes  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  lady  a  visit,  an  invitation  to  which 
the  latter  replies :) 

'<  My  swallow,  I  could  not  at  this  moment  leave  the  king,  but 
I  must  follow  him  to  Toulouse,  where  I  expect  and  hope  (I  say 
it  not  to  vaunt,  and  let  lament  it  whoever  wishes  I)  to.unsaddltf 
many  a  knight,  on  the  fair  centre  of  the  bridge  of  the  Ghi- 
ronne." 

"  My  lord  and  friend,  may  God  crown  all  your  wishes  with 
fulfillment  I  But  as  for  me,  I  return  now  to  my  lady ;  and  I  am 
in  great  fear  that  she  will  bum  or  beat  me,  for  when  she  comes 
to  learn  what  you  resolve  on,  her  heart  will  be  a  trouble  storm 
of  grief." 

The  knight  who  was  the  author  of  this  piece  is  a  personage 
unknown  to  us,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  he  was  a 
chevalier  of  Pedro  I.,  king  of  Aragon ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  ex{>edition  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  ea^er  to  signalize  himself,  was  the  expedition 
of  Eling  Pedro  agamst  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  date  of  which 
was  1213.  Simon  at  that  time  occupied  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
about  four  leagues  above  Toulouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gha- 
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ronne;  and  the  campaign  ended  in  the  battle  fonght  under 
the  walls  of  this  town,  a  stupendous  engagement,  where  every- 
thing went  on  contrary  to  all  previous  expectations.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  had  hardly  over  twelve  hundred  men,  defeated, 
killed  or  routed  with  this  small  number,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  least  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  chev- 
alier, who  through  the  agenc;^  of  the  messenger-swallow  had 
just  made  such  haughty  promises  to  his  lady,  was  perhaps  like- 
wise among  the  number  of  the  dead. 

These  little  colloquial  pieces  were,  or  could  be,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  of  a  much  simpler  and  more  familiar  tone 
than  the  purely  lyrical  pieces,  the  chansons,  properly  so  called. 
Kevertheless,  taking  matters  as  they  were  in  general,  all  these 
poetic  compositions  turning  on  chivalric  love,  of  which  I  have 
thus  far  given  a  variety  of  specimens,  were,  as  I  have  had 
repeated  occasion  to  remark,  the  songs  of  the  courts  and  castles. 

Ihere  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  contained  obscurities,  which 
were  such  even  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves,  and  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  they 
were  composed ;  and  as  for  the  people,  the  masses  in  general, 
they  certainly  were  beyond  its  comprehension,  nor  could  they  in 
any  way  derive  any  sort  of  pleasure  or  amusement  from  them. 
For,  supposing  their  diction  even  to  have  been  clear  and  sim- 
ple, which  was  rarely  the  case,  the  sentiments  and  the  ideas 
were  far  too  elevated  and  too  refined  for  the  general  under- 
standing. 

As  it  nad  its  own  method  of  understanding  and  of  making 
love,  so  it  had  also  its  peculiar  way  of  singing  it,  grosser  im- 
doubtedly,  but  simpler  and  freer  from  restraint  than  that  of 
the  chivwric  poets.  There  were  therefore  two  sorts  of  amatory 
poetry,  that  of  the  Troubadours  and  that  of  the  people.  These 
two  classes  of  poetry  undoubtedly  maintained  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  for  some  time,  but  it  was  impossible  that  in 
the  long  run  they  should  not  exercise  a  certain  influence,  one 
over  the  other,  tnat  they  should  not  in  a  measure  tend  to  ap- 
proximate each  other  and  become  blended  into  one.  In  idl 
that  relates  to  the  arts  and  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  the 
people  always  imitates  eagerly  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  order  to  relish  and 
to  adopt  the  poesy  of  tne  Troubadours,  the  populations,  in  the 
midst  of  whicn  this  poetry  flourished,  had  only  to  find  in  it  some- 
thing which  was  within  tne  reach  of  their  intellectual  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Troubadours 
should  forever  divest  themselves  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poetic 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  people,  that  they  should  never  be 
tempted  to  apply  their  art  to  its  amusements  and  its  pleasures. 
Certain  it  is,  tnat  we  are  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
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Troubadours ;  scarcely  anything  is  left  us  but  the  productions 
and  the  souvenirs  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  of  those 
who  shone  at  the  courts  of  kings  ana  of  great  nobles ;  but  all 
did  not  belong  to  this  privilege  portion  of  their  order,  all  did 
not  sustain  such  intimate  relations  with  the  feudal  classes. 
There  were  some  of  them,  who  either  from  inclination  or  from 
necessity  lived  among  the  people  and  sung  for  them  ;  and  theae 
must  necessarily  have  sung  in  tones  less  sublime  and  in  lan- 
guage less  elevated  than  their  professional  brethren  of  the 
castles. 

Kay,  more  than  this ;  among  the  latter  even  there  were  some, 
and  these  were  precisely  those  who  were  by  nature  endowed 
with  the  greatest  affluence  of  sentiment  and  genius,  who,  worn 
out  by  the  perpetual  eflforts  which  they  were  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  amatory  poetry  of  the 
castles,  returned,  at  intervals  at  least,  to  the  ease  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  Hiey  composed  songs  of  chivalric  love, 
simpler  than  the  rest,  songs  of  which  the  people  may  have  been 
unaole  either  to  relish  or  to  comprehend  the  sentiments,  but  of 
which  it  understood  the  words  at  least. 

This  return  or  this  tendency  to  popularity  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Troubadours  occasioned  or  strengthened  a  revolution  in 
chivalric  poetry,  of  which  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  the 
Troubadours  exhibit  various  and  frequent  vestiges.  From  that 
time  there  were  as  it  were  two  species,  two  styles  of  amatory 
poetry,  the  one  learned  and  elevated,  in  which  labored  elegance, 
obscurity  and  difficulties  passed  for  excellences  rather  than  for 
faults ;  uie  other  natural  and  clear,  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  which  was  that  of  being  easily  understood. 

Each  of  these  two  styles  received  different  names,  which  na- 
turally occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  poetics  of  the  T>on- 
badours.  Tne  one  of  the  two,  which  approximated  the  popular 
tone  most  closely,  was  designated  by  the  epithets  few,  letigistj 
plany  that  is  to  say,  the  h'ght,  the  simple.  The  studied  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  from  its  difficulty  and  labored  refinement 
fitly  termed  dtiSj  car,  that  is  to  say,  ciose^  elaborate^  a  denomina- 
tion manifestly  opposed  to  that  of  popular.  Many  of  the  Tron- 
badours  wrote  alternately  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  of  theae 
styles ;  some  of  them  adopted  exclusively  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two,  and  thus  formed  two  opposite  schools. 

It  is  a  remarkably  singular  fact,  Uiat  the  most  positive  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  in 
question  are  to  be  found  in  Oiraud  de  Bomeil,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Troubadour,  who  of  all  others  is  habitually  the  most  ele- 
vated and  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  pieces  he  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  m  the  following  manner : 
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^^  I  Bcarcelj  know  how  to  commence  a  piece  of  lighter  verBe, 
which  I  would  fain  compose,  and  on  which  I  have  reflected 
since  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  make  it  of  such  a  sort  that  aU 
the  world  might  comprehend  it,  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to 
sing ;  for  it  is  for  sheer  amusememt  that  I  compose  it." 

^^  I  could  indeed  have  made  it  more  elaborate,  but  a  song 
which  is  not  dear  to  all  the  world  seems  to  me  to  be  imperfect 
Let  him,  who  will,  then  take  offence  at  it ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
delighted  when  I  hear  one  of  my  songs  repeated  by  emulous 
voices,  clear  or  hoarse,  and  when  I  hear  it  sung  beside  the 
fountain." 

It  is  impossible  to  announce  in  more  explicit  terms  preten- 
sions to  popular  aims  in  poetry  more  obvious  than  these.  And 
this  passage  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  is  not  the  only  one  which  at- 
tests tiie  existence  of  two  styles  and  of  two  schools  of  amatory 
poetry. 

The  same  fact  likewise  appears  on  a  grander  scale  from  the 
comparison  of  the  different  countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue, 
wherein  the  Troubadours  flourished.  We  are  convinced  by 
various  positive  proofs  and  testimonies,  that  of  these  countries 
some  cultivated  oy  way  of  preference  the  learned  and  obscure 
poetic  style,  while  others  lu^ain  chose  the  natural  and  simple. 
The  taste  for  the  latter  of  these  styles  preponderated  in  the 
countries,  which  have  since  been  known  under  the  name  of 
lower  Languedoo— countries,  which  from  a  multitude  of  con- 
siderations we  must  rej^ard  as  the  cradle  of  chivalric  poetry, 
and  in  which  the  poetic  instinct  was  most  generally  diffused. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for  the  factitious  and  elaborate 
style  prevailed  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Cevennes,  where  it 
is  certain  that  Provencal  poetry  was  originally  but  an  adopted 
and  acquired  one. 

But,  admitting  even  the  existence  of  these  variously  shaded 
gradations  from  clearness  to  obscurity,  from  artless  simplicity 
to  studied  elegance  in  the  pieces  of  amatory  poetry  of  wnich  I 
have  thus  far  spoken,  there  is  after  all  scarcely  one  among  all 
these  pieces  which  might  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  people,  or  made  for  being  relished  by  them  with 
something  like  a  r&sl  pleasure.  The  onlj  amatory  poems  of  the 
l^ubadours,  to  which,  by  reason  of  ^eir  tone  and  destination, 
the  epithet  popular  can  more  or  less  fitly  be  applied,  constitute 
three  small  classes,  each  of  which  is  disdnguiahed  by  a  charac- 
teristic title.  These  are  the  pastorals  {MstaroUae^  jpaetoreias\ 
the  ballads  {fHMada8\  and  the  avbadee  \fllbas)y  or  morning-ser- 
enades.* 

*  On  Uiese  diflterent  forms  of  popnltr  poetry  eompar«  Baynoiitfd,  toL  i!.  p.  S39-248, 
where  f  peoimeiM  of  eedi  of  them  are  given.— .£d. 
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These  three  species  of  compogitinn  constitute  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  group  in  the  system  of  Provencal  poetry — a 
gffiup  which  it  is  worth  our  curioeitr  to  study  for  a  moment, 
not  BO  much  under  the  artistic  as  under  the  historical  point  of 

Not  one  of  these  three  fonns  in  queetion  was  invented  by  the 
Troubadonrs,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  All  of  them  were  already 
in  vogue  in  that  primitive  Provencal  poetry  which  was  anterior 
to  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  were  to  all  appearances  Dotlting 
more  than  a  feeble  reminiscence,  a  vague  tradition  of  the 
ancient  Greco-Roman  poetry.  When  the  Troubadours  came 
into  the  field  they  adopted  tlieee  forms;  they  preserved  the 
motive  and  idea,  and  only  modified  their  costume  and  detaib 
according  to  the  spirit  of  chivaliy.  In  that  event,  theso  lorms 
thus  modified  are  one  of  the  points  by  which  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  linka 
itself  to  the  poetic  traditions  of  classical  antiouitj.  It  is  chiefly 
with  the  intention,  and  in  the  hope  of  developing,  and  if  pos- 
sible, of  justifying  this  assertion,  that  I  ])ropose  to  enter  into 
some  details  in  regard  to  the  three  forms  of  poetry  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  which,  aside  from  this  connection  and  on  their 
own  account,  are  well  worth  a  more  particular  notice.  I  shall 
commence  by  speaking  of  the  ballads. 

In  the  Provencal  sense  of  the  term,  wliich  is  the  primitive 
and  tJTie  one,  the  ballad  was  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  sung 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  who  accompanied  the  song 
by  dancing.  Tlie  name  halada,  haUada,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  PakXi^u,  I  leap,  I  dance,  is  itself  already  indicative  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  this  species  of  poetry  in  the  soutli  of  Gaul. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  dances  at  least, 
to  which  the  ballads  of  tho  Troubadours  wero  adapted  during 
the  twelfth  century,  were  of  Greek,  or  more  properly  of  Maesilian, 
origiu.  The  principal  and  most  popular  of  these  dances  were 
circular  dances,  akm  to  those  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
jjiSpof,  and  which  the  south  of  Europe  likewise  designated  by  a 
name  wliich  is  a  derivative  of  the  Greek,  by  corole,  namely,  or 
less  correctly  in  Italiau,  by  carole.  All  tlieso  dances  were 
mimic,  and  to  some  extent  dramatic.  Tlie  words  of  the  song 
were  descriptive  of  some  action  or  of  a  succession  of  different 
situations,  which  the  dancers  reproduced  by  their  gestures. 
The  Hong  was  divided  into  several  stanzas,  each  of  wliicn  termi- 
nated in  a  refrain,  which  was  tho  same  for  all.  The  dancers 
acted  or  gesticulated  separately,  in  imitation  of  the  action  or 
situation  described  in  each  stanza,  and  at  the  refrain  they  all 
took  each  other  by  the  hand  and  danced  around  orbicularly 
with  a  more  or  less  agitated  movement. 
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Popular  dances,  derived  from  this,  and  bearing  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  it,  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts.  Never- 
theless they  have  sradaaUj  fallen  in  desuetude,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  been  entirely  foi^tten.  It  is  in  the  south 
of  France  that  they  preserve  most  of  their  primitive  character, 
and  it  is  undoubtealv  there  that  the  Massaliots  first  taught 
tibem  to  the  Gallic  tribes  of  their  vicinity.  I  remember  having 
witnessed  some  of  these  dances  in  Provence,  the  subject  of 
which  appears  to  be  quite  ancient ;  amon^  others  one  which 
imitated  successively  au  the  habitual  operations  of  the  poor  hus- 
bandman, tilling  his  ground,  sowing  his  wheat  or  oats,  reaping, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  Each  of  the  numerous  couplets  of  the 
song  was  sung  with  a  slow  and  drawling  movement,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  fatigue  and  doleful  tone  of  the  poor  laborer ;  and 
the  refrain  was  of  an  extremely  lively  movement,  at  which  the 
dancers  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  gaiety. 

In  the  Middle  Age  the  word  ballad  was  undoubtedly  applied 
to  dances  of  a  different  description  from  the  one  which  1  nave 
just  described,  but  always,  I  presume,  to  dances  of  character, 
to  imitative  dances  of  an  antique  origin,  either  national  or 
foreign. 

Alter  this  explanation,  I  think  it  will  appear  evident  that  the 
Troubadours  did  not  invent  the  ballad,  any  more  than  they  had 
invented  the  dances  to  which  the  ballad  was  applied.  This  was 
a  species  of  popular  poetry,  not  only  anterior  to  them,  but  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  those  in  vogue  before  them  in  the  south 
of  France.  All  that  the  Provenj al  poets  of  the  twelfth  century 
did  or  could  do  in  appropriating  this  form,  was  to  bestow  on 
it  more  care  and  elegance  than  it  had  received  before  them, 
without,  however,  giving  it  a  shape  contrary  to  its  essentially 
popular  destination.  They  restricted  the  subjects  and  motives 
to  motives  and  subjects  of  gallantry,  thus  making  it  enter  into 
the  moral  unity  of  Proven^  poetry. 

The  bailade  are  pieces  wnicn  rarely  occur  in  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Iroubadours.  This  species  was  neglected  as 
being  too  exclusively  popular.  There  are  even  some  indica- 
tions that  its  culture  was  abandoned  to  the  women.  At  any 
rate,  we  iind  that  the  Provencal  traditions  represent  the  wives 
of  Troubadours,  themselves  poetesses  or  trouveresses,  as  occu- 
pying themselves  particularly  with  songs  and  dances,  and  as 
composing  them  in  honor  of  their  lovers.  Among  all  the 
pieces  of  this  kind  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  nave  not 
loond  one,  the  substance  of  which  was  sufficiently  interesting 
or  agreeable  to  have  any  meaning,  after  being  deprived  of  the 
effect  of  the  measure  and  the  music.  My  omy  aim  was  to  in- 
dicate, by  way  of  explanation,  the  existence  of  this  species  of 
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poetic  composition  amon^  the  Tronbadours ;  and  I  now  pan  on 
to  the  pastoralf  the  next  in  order. 

I  have  abeadj  remarked,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  here,  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Provencal  traditions  make  mentioa 
of  Cercamons,  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known  to  us,  after 
William  IX.  of  Poitiers,  is  that  they  designate  him  as  the 
author  of  pieces  in  verse  and  of  pastoretas  in  the  ancieni  etj^ 
Now,  these  pieces  of  verse,  thus  qualified  by  the  epithet  ancient 
at  an  epoch  when  chivalrio  poetry  was  yet  in  its  mfancy,  have 
certainly  the  appearance  of  bein^  much  anterior  to  the  latter, 
and  consequently  of  having  constituted  a  part  of  the  species  ci 
popidar  literature,  of  which  that  of  the  Troubadours  was  but  a 
sort  of  development  or  reform. 

This  species  is  therefore  another  of  those  links,  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  chivalriopoetry  is  connected  with  the  traditions 
of  classical  antiquity.  However,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said 
on  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  except  that  il  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest 
poetic  abstractions  recorded  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  classes  which  inhabited 
the  country  and  cultivated  the  soil  were  generally  slaves,  or  in 
a  condition  differing  but  little  from  that  of  servitude;  and 
there  is  very  little  room  for  supposing  that  their  lot  was  worthy 
of  being  envied.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  from  delineating  their  enchanting  pictures  of 
rural  life,  and  from  representing  it  as  an  ideal  state  of  inno- 
cence, of  repose  and  happiness.  These  pictures  were  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  indirect  expression  of  the  painful  senti- 
ments which  were  naturally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
greatly  agitated  society,  as  was  that  of  the  Ancients ;  a  sort  of 
poetic  reaction  of  the  imagination  against  the  vexations  and 
the  melancholy  of  those  scenes.  Ana  these  observations  are 
also  applicable  with  more  or  less  propriety  to  the  rural  poetry 
of  modem  nations. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  in  whioh 
we  might  search  in  vain  for  the  least  idea,  the  feeblest  picture, 
true  or  false,  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  a  certain  ensemble  of  rural  life.  To  these  Theocriti  of 
the  ch&teaux  there  are  neither  husbandmen,  nor  swains,  nor 
flocks,  nor  fields,  nor  harvests  nor  vintages ;  they  never  speak 
of  the  country  or  of  rural  scenery ;  they  appear  to  have  never 
seen  either  brook  or  river,  forest  or  mountain,  village  or 
cottage.  With  all  this  they  never  have  anything  to  do.  Hie 
pastoral  world  of  every  one  of  them  reduces  itself  to  an  isolated 
shepherdess,  watching  over  a  few  lambs,  or  not  watching  over 
anything  at  all,  and  ue  adventures  (tf  uie  pastoral  world  are 
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limited  to  colloquies  between  these  shepherdesses  and  the 
Troubadoars,  who  in  riding  by  them  never  fail  to  notice  them, 
and  speedily  dismonnt  to  tell  them  some  gallant  things  or  to 
entreat  them  for  their  love. 

Sometimes  these  compliments  and  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  flatterers  then  ootained  what  they  solicited.  But  this 
case  is  an  exception.  Oenerally  these  snepherdesses  are  dis- 
creet and  well-informed  lasses,  who  politely  reply  to  the  com- 
pliments addressed  to  them,  but  who  know  enough  to  distrust 
them,  and  who  are  carefhl  not  to  attach  to  them  the  value 
which  those  who  made  them  hoped  they  would.  This  is  the 
framework  and  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  pastorals  of  the 
Troubadours;  and  the  details,  the  accessories  are  not  much 
more  interesting  or  more  varied. 

The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetic  com- 
positions which  I  have  found,  are  six  pieces  by  Giraud  Riquier 
of  Narbonne,  a  Troubadour  of  indifferent  talent  from  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces  constitute  a  con- 
nected series,  so  that  one  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the 
other,  and  their  subject  consists  of  six  successive  interviews 
held  at  six  different  intervals  between  the  poet  and  his  shep- 
herdess, which  intervals  amount  to  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  connection  subsisting  between 
them,  these  pieces  form  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  lit- 
tle poem  of  rather  a  fantastic  description,  in  which,  howeveri 
the  exposition-scenes  and  the  dialogues  succeed  and  blend  with 
each  other  with  ffreat  ease  and  consistency.  The  incidents 
which  constitute  its  subject  are  so  minutely  detailed  and  of 
such  a  vulgar  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  for 
poetic  fictions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Giraud  Riquiw 
actually  had  the  interviews,  which  he  describes,  and  with  the 
shepherdess,  of  which  he  speaks ;  an<f  the  sense  of  this  realitgr 
is  sufficient  to  give  his  piece  a  certain  interest,  the  like  of  whion 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  production  of  the  same  kind.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  give  some  idea  of  it ;  but  I  changed  my  mind 
wnen  I  came  to  reflect  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  abstract  of  considerable  detail  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  popular  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
vencals, the  one,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of,  is 
by  far  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  poetic  in  its  design,  and 
that  which  the  Iroubadours  have  turned  to  most  account. 
This  is  the  alba  or  aubade,  to  which  may  be  added  another  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  the  serena^  namely,  m)m  which  the  name  of 
our  serenade  is  derived.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  is  a  hct  attested  by  still 
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existing  proofs ;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that 
it  is  also  one  of  those  wnich,  like  the  ballad,  and  certainly 
mnch  more  than  the  pastoral,  may  be  considered  as  having 
originated  in  the  traditions  of  ihe  ancient  pagan  poetry. 

Among  the  prodigious  variety  of  popular  songs,  which  the 
Greeks  possessed  for  all  the  occasions  of  private  and  domestic 
life,  there  were  some  which  were  designated  by  the  generic 
name  of  songs  of  the  night,  and  whicn  were  intended  to  be 
sung  at  night  by  lovers,  under  the  window  or  at  the  door  of 
their  lady-loves.  Of  these  songs  there  were  various  kinda, 
according  to  the  hour  at  which  they  were  expected  to  be  sung* 
There  were  those  which  were  sung  at  midnight ;  these  were 
the  songs  inviting  to  sleep,  and  on  that  account  denominated 
KaraKoiiJLTjTiicd,  songs  of  slumber  or  lullabies,  as  we  should  call 
them.  Others  again  were  sung  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  these 
were  termed  SieyepriKd,  waking-songs. 

The  literature  of  all  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  contains 
songs  which  seem  to  be  but  an  echo  of  these  ancient  lavs ;  and 
this  can  be  said  more  particularly  of  the  aerenas  and  tne  albaa 
of  the  Troubadours,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  night- 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  except  that  in  the  former  we  recognize  at 
the  first  glance  the  characteristic  modifications  of  the  poetry  of 
chivalry.  Thus  the  aubades  of  the  Troubadours  were  intended 
to  wake  up  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  chevalier  who  had  spent  the 
night  with  his  lady,  and  to  admonish  him  to  withdraw  speedily, 
in  order  to  escape  detection.  The  Troubadours  sometimes  put 
this  song  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  companions  of  the  lucky 
knight,  who  acts  as  his  sentinel  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
in  order  to  watch  and  to  announce  the  oreak  of  day.  At  ouer 
times  again  they  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  two  lovers 
at  the  moment  of  parting.  More  often  still  the  aubade  is  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  sentinel,  who  watches  on  the  top  of 
the  bell-tower  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  sleep- 
ing lovers.  These  are  but  so  manj  expedients  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  little  variety  to  the  form  and  to  the 
accessories  of  this  species  of  composition,  which  is  naturally 
very  limited. 

Among  the  small  number  of  songs  of  this  description,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  some  which  are  really  charm- 
ing. In  none  of  their  other  works,  perhaps,  did  the  Trouba- 
dours bestow  so  much  care  and  delicacy  on  the  melody  of  the 
versification,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  this  melody  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  this  same  elaborate  elegance  of  measure,  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  sligntest  idea,  in  a  prose  version, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  add  in  any  version,  of  some  of  these  pieces, 
the  charm  of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  musical 
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march  of  the  conplet,  and  of  the  refrain  in  which  it  always  ter- 
minates. I  am  acquainted  with  but  two  of  them,  the  metre  of 
which,  by  a  sort  of  exception,  is  simple  enough  to  admit  of 
translation.  These  pieces  are  fortunately  among  the  most 
agreeable,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  pieces  of 
this  kind  which  are  still  extant.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  sen- 
timent  and  the  impassioned  tone,  which  characterize  it,  induce 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman.  We  have  but 
one  copy  of  it,  and  this  copy  is  not  even  a  correct  one.  Some 
of  the  stanzas  are,  in  my  opmion,  out  of  place,  and  one  of  them 
is  entirely  wanting.  I  have  been  able  to  remedy  these  defects 
but  very  incompletely.  I  give  here  the  piece,*  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

^^  There  is  a  lady  graceful  and  agreeable,  whom  all  the  world 
eyes  for  her  beauty ;  she  has  set  her  heart  on  loyal  love.  May 
heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  1" 

^^  In  the  orchard  under  the  hawthorn  branch,  the  lady  sits, 
her  lover  by  her  side,  waiting  for  the  watch  to  call  the  break 
of  day.    M!ay  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  1" 

^^  Ah  would  to  Gk)d  the  night  would  never  end,  and  that 
the  watch  would  never  see  nor  dawn  nor  day,  so  that  my  friend 
might  never  leave  my  side  I  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  1" 

^^  Fair  lover  sweet,  let  us  embrace  adown  the  meadow,  where 
the  herb's  in  bloom.  Let  us  rejoice  in  spite  of  jealous  eyes. 
May  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  aawn  I" 

"  Fair  lover  sweet,  yet  one  more  amorous  sport  in  yonder 
garden  where  the  birds  are  singing  I  Lo  there  the  sentinel, 
who  sings  his  aubade  now.  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  1" 

"  He  has  left  me  now,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  merry,  cour- 
teous friend.  But  with  the  balmy  air  which  meets  me  from 
below,  I  still  inhale  a  sweet  draught  of  his  breath.  May  hea- 
ven speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  1" 

The  following  aubade  is  by  tne  celebrated  Giraud  de  Borneil. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  graceful  of  them  all,  both  in  respect  to 
the  details  and  in  the  ensemble.    We  must  suppose  it  to  have 

*  BaynooArd,  vol.  il.  page  236.     **EQe  Mt  ToaTnge  d'nne  femme,  dont  le  nom  Mi 
inoonna." 

La  dompna  es  •gradani  e  plazens ;  Plwies  a  diea  ja  la  nueitz  non  falhis. 

Per  la  b«atal  la  c^don  mantas  gens,  NiTmlem  amicx  lone  de  mi  no  s  partiff 

£t  a  son  cor  en  amar  leyalmens,  Ni  la  gajrta  Jom  ni  alba  no  via. 

Oj  diena  1  07  diena !  de  I'alba  tan  toat  ve  1  Oj  diena  I  oy  dieos  1  de  Talba  tan  toit  ve  I 

•  •  •  • 

En  nn  vergier,  aota  fiielha  d'albespi,  Per  la  doM'  aura  an*es  Tengnda  de  lay 

Tenc  la  dompna  son  amic  coata  li,  Del  mien  amio  beln  e  cortes  e  gay, 

Tro  la  gayta  erida  que  Talba  tL  Del  sien  alen  al  begnl  nn  dona  ray. 

Oy diena rOydieMl  daraUMtaniortfel  Oydlensl  Oydtowl  daralbatanioilfel 

Ed. 
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been  sung  under  die  window  of  the  apartment,  where  the  foiv 
tonate  chevalier  ie  reposing,  and  by  a  friend  of  the  latter  who 
has  passed  the  night  st^ding  sentinel  for  him.  The  first 
couplet  of  the  piece  is  a  prayeri  which  will  perhaps  appear  a 
little  too  solemn  for  the  occasion.  But  we  know  alreaay,  how 
serious  the  chevaliers  of  the  Middle  Age  were  in  all  that  con- 
cerned their  loves. 
^^  Thou  King  of  glOTT,  veritable  Light,  all-powerful  Dei^,  be 

E leased  to  succor  faitMullj  mj  companion ;  I  have  not  seen 
im  since  the  fall  of  night,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand.'' 

^^Mj  fair  companion,  are  jou  yet  asleep!  you've  slept 
enough,  awake,  the  day's  approaching!  I  have  seen  briglit 
and  clear  the  orient  star  whicn  brings  the  day ;  I  recognize  it 
well,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

<^  My  fair  companion,  I  call  you  with  my  song,  awake  I  I 
hear  the  chirping  bird  which  flutters  through  the  grove  in  search 
of  day,  and  rm  afraid  your  rival  will  surprise  you,  for  now  the 
mom  is  near  at  hand." 

^^  My  fair  companion,  put  your  head  to  the  little  window; 
look  at  the  sky  and  at  the  stars  now  turain^  dim,  and  you  will 
see  that  I  am  a  good  sentinel.  But  if  you  do  not  listen,  youll 
fare  the  worse  for  it,  for  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand."- 

^^  My  fair  companion,  since  you  have  left  me,  I  have  not 
closed  my  eves  in  sleep,  nor  budged  from  off  my  knees,  be- 
seeching  God  and  the  Bon  of  Mary,  to  return  me  my  £uthful 
compamon  safely,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand. 

"  My  fair  companion,  from  yon  high  balcony  you  did  con- 
jure me  not  to  yield  to  slumber,  and  to  watch  well  idl  the  night 
until  the  break  of  day,  and  now  you  heed  not  either  my  song 
or  me,  and  yet  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

Some  of  mese  morning-songs  are  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  on 
which  I  thiok  I  ought  to  say  a  word  or  two.  These  are  the 
aubades,  which  appear  to  be  incorporated  with  other  sonsa 
There  is  a  piecef  Dy  a  Troubadour,  Cadenet  by  name,  whieh 

*  Baynouard,  vol.  iU.  p.  313.    Piece  No.  IV.  Strophes  1-7. 

Bel  glories,  verais  Imns  e  elardsts,  Bel  companhos^  en  clmntaii  tos  apel. 

Men  poderoB,  senher,  si  a  tos  plata,  Mon  domiali  pltis^  qo'ieii  ang  ebaatar  rio- 

sel 
Al  mfea  compainh  sias  flsels  ^ada,  Qae  vai  quereti  1o  Jom  per  lo  bosoalge, 

Chi*ieti  non  lo  vi  pus  la  Doeiti  to  TeAgnda,    £t  ai  paor  qa'el  gilos  vos  aasatge, 
Et  ades  sera  Talba.  Et  ades  sera  Talba. 

Bel  companhos,  si  dormeti  o  Telhati  Bel  companhos,  Issetz  al  fen^trel, 

Non  dormatz  pins,  qn'el  Jom  es  apropchato,Et  esffardatz  las  enseniias  del  eel, 

i*en  Orien  vej  I'estela  creguda  Conoiseretz  si  us  soi  flzels  messalge ; 

fadotz  lo  JonoL  qa*fon  I'al  ben  oooognda,  8i  non  o  faiti.  Toslreser  lo  dampnalgt, 
ades  sera  Talba.  Et  ades  sera  ralba.    etc.,  etc.— ^d. 

t  B^ynonard,  voL  ill.  page  361.    Pieoe  No.  IV.  Strophea  1, 1,  8. 

8'  anc  tni  belha  nl  ptMada,  Tot  per  sa  gran  ■untrnttn ; 

Arsnid'antenbaslomada;  Emorria, 

<)a*anBTilaB8iddoMidft,  B1e«  fla  aale  bob  avli 
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o£fer8  us  an  example  of  this  kind  of  amalgam,  and  as  the  piece 
is  a  beautiful  one,  I  will  translate  a  passage  or  two  from  it.  It 
treats  of  a  ladj  who  was  unhappily  married,  and  who  giyea 
vent  to  her  complaint  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  I  am  possessed  of  beauty,  and  once  was  honored,  but  now 
I'm  fallen,  alas !  too  low  from  this  great  eminence.  They  gave 
me  to  a  villain,  whose  only  claim  to  me  were  his  great  richeSi 
and  I  should  die,  had  I  not  a  fair  friend,  to  whom  I  might  re- 
count my  ills,  and  a  complaisant  watch,  to  chant  for  me  the 
approach  of  day." 

And  thereupon  commences  a  veritable  aubade  fixxn  the 
mouth  of  the  guette  (or  wattch)  herself: 

^'  I  am  a  courteous  sentinel,  and  I  desire  not  that  true  and 
faithful  love  should  be  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason,  whv  I 
watch  for  the  early  peep  of  day,  that  he  who  sleeps  beside  nis 
lady-love,  may  take  a  tender  leave,  when  I  see  the  dawn  ap* 
pear." 

''  A  long  and  dark  night  pleases  me  the  most,  the  winter- 
night,  which  lasts  so  l<mg<  and  where,  in  spite  of  cold,  I  still 
continue  on  my  loyal  watcn,"  etc,  etc 

These  couplets  are  followed  by  two  more,  one  of  which  is 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  last  from  that  of  the 
lady,  who  assures  us  that  the  menaces  of  her  husband  will  never 
prevent  her  from  keeping  her  vigils  with  her  lover  until  the 
dawn  of  morning. 

This  search  after  variety  in  the  form  and  the  accessories 
of  this  species  of  poetry,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  Troubadours  applied  themselves  to  it.  Never- 
theless the  aubades  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in  the  collections 
of  their  pieces ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  that  there  is 
of  a  popular  description  in  their  amatory  poetry ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  ballads,  the  pastorals,  and  the  messages  of  love ;  for  tibe 
pieces  of  the  last  of  these  classes  can  very  well  be  added  (as  in 
fact  I  have  already  attempted  to  do),  to  those  which  I  have 
specially  styled  popular.  Ijie  poems,  which  preponderate,  both 
in  point  of  number  and  importance,  in  all  the  manuscript  ecUr 
lections  of  Provencal  poetry,  these  are  the  ehomBom  or  songs 
of  love  properly  so  called.  This  was  the  poetic  form  par  ex- 
cellence, which  above  all  others  constituted  the  gl(»y  of  the 

Ony  aiwei  bo  nuHrrteta,  BaImb,  e  toneii, 

K  gMlto  pluea  Qa'iea  orH  qiutn  ytcj  I'alb*. 

Qae  mi  fee  ion  d'alba. 

Be  m  plmi  longoA  nnegi  efcon, 

Im  loi  ten  oMieM  CfVSiU,  E'l  tonps  d'irern  on  plus  dura. 

Qua  BO  Toelk  iIb  deifkite  E  bo  m^Bn  lays  per  freidura 

Lf iato  amofa  a  drttt  faHa ;  Q«*fov  leialt  gnaTta  no  tia 

Per  qo'iea  eal  gaarda  del  dia  Tota  via ;  eto.,  ete.— JSd. 
Si  yearia, 

B  Ml  qoi  jay  ab  f 'aaia 
Piaada  ea^lal  r 
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Troubadours  and  the  delight  of  castles.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
why  so  many  pieces,  so  many  chansons  of  this  kind,  which  we 
now  regard  as  productions  of  a  most  tedious  mediocrity,  have 
in  the  majority  of  collections  invaded  the  place  of  a  multitude 
of  aubades  ana  ballads,  in  which  in  all  probability  we  should 
have  found  a  grace  and  beauty  much  more  analogous  to  our 
tastes  and  our  ideas. 

Dante's  treatise  on  vulgar  eloquence  contains  a  chapter,  full 
of  curious  traits,  which  show  very  clearly  the  kind  of  poetic 
supremacy  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  purely  lyrical  chanson 
over  all  other  kinds  of  amatory  poetry.  Dante  endeavors,  in 
the  first  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  popular 
poetry,  the  one  which  the  Pn)ven9als  had  designated  by  the 
name  of  chanson,  was  the  most  elevated  and  important.  ^'  This," 
says  he,  ^^  can  be  proved  by  various  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  although  any  and  every  composition  in  verse  may  be 
sung,  and  might  on  that  account  be  called  a  chanson,  yet  the 
chanson  is  the  oulv  one  which  has  really  assumed  that  name ; 
which  never  could  have  taken  place  except  in  virtue  of  an  an- . 
cient  forsi^ht.  Besides,  whatever  of  itself  alone  attains  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made,  is  superior  to  any  other  thing  which 
stands  in  need  of  something  exterior  to  itself.  Now,  the  chan- 
son accomplishes  of  itself  whatever  it  is  destined  to  accomplish : 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ballad,  which  stands  in  neea 
of  players  of  instruments  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose ;  the 
chanson  is  consequently  nobler  Uian  the  ballad.  Moreover,  we 
esteem  those  things  most  noble,  which  bring  most  glory  to  tbeir 
authors ;  therefore  the  chansons,  bringing  more  honor  to  those 
who  compose  them,  than  the  ballads,  are  more  noble  than  the 
latter.  Finally,  the  noblest  things  are  those  which  are  pre* 
served  with  the  greatest  care,  but  of  all  the  poems  sung,  the 
chansons  are  those  which  are  preserved  most  nreciously,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  merely  glancing  at  the  books.^ 

1  do  not  know  whether  Dante  gives  a  good  explanation  of  the 
fact  which  he  announces,  but  he  at  any  rate  establishes  it,  and 
we  see  that  in  the  collections  of  poetry  with  which  he  was 
ac(]^uainted,  as  in  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  songs, 
which  were  composed  for  the  ch&teaux  and  which  could  please 
only  there,  left  but  very  little  room  for  the  popular  songs  or  for 
those,  which,  without  beinff  composed  expressly  for  the  people, 
could  nevertheless  be  relived  and  enjoyed  by  it,  in  some  re* 
spects  at  least. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  spoken.  This  comprises  the  tenaons,  partimens^ 
or,  as  we  should  term  them,  the  poetic  conteHs  ( jeux-partis).* 

*  On  the  toiioii  or  csnlmciQof  th^Proreii^Ali  eompttreBsjBOVtfd,  toL  iL  p.  16$-1M. 
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Of  all  the  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  this 
is  the  least  poetical,  the  one  wnich  has  the  strongest  tendencjr 
to  lose  itself  in  the  didactic  forms.  Nevertheless  it  is  too  cha- 
racteristic and  occupies  too  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  poetic  sjstem  of  the  Troubadours,  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  few  remarks,  and  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  at  length  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

llie  terra  tenson  was  applied  to  colloquial  pieces,  in  which 
two  or  more  interlocutors  maintained  contrary  opinions  on 
some  given  thesis.  This  was  commonly  a  thesis  of  chivalric 
gallantry,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  exception  that  it  some- 
times extended  to  questions  and  subjects  of  another  kind. 
These  tensons  always  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
challenge;  a  Troubadourfirst  propounds  two  opposite  sentiments 
on  one  and  the  same  subject,  ana  then  calls  on  his  adversary  to 
sustain  whichever  of  these  two  sentiments  he  may  choose,  he 
himself  offering  to  maintain  and  to  carry  the  opposite  side  of  the 

auestion.  The  challenged  Troubadour  having  made  his  choice, 
le  proposed  question  is  debated  in  six  or  eignt  couplets,  all  of 
which  are  symmetrical  with  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  one 
in  whicli  the  challenge  was  proposed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  conditions  of  this  kind  of  poetic 
debate,  that  it  never  could  arise  except  on  questions  of  extreme 
subtilty,  on  questions  of  which  the  affiripative  and  negative 
were  nearly  equally  true,  equally  doubtful,  equally  easy  to 
maintain.  It  is,  in  fact,  clear,  that  if  the  challengiug  Trouba- 
dour had  given  his  antagonist  the  option  between  two  opinion^ 
of  which  the  one  were  plausible  ana  the  other  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous, he  would,  in  doing  so,  have  infallibly  prepared  his  own 
defeat.  His  interest  ana  his  cleverness  consisted  in  proposing 
two  questions  of  such  a  character,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  <^ 
indifierence  to  him  whether  he  would  have  to  sustain  the  one  or 
the  other. 

And  indeed  all  the  questions  of  the  tenson  are  of  this  de- 
scription, <]^uestions  of  such  extravagant  refinement  and  subtilty^ 
that  a  capncious  curiosity  alone  can  attach  the  slightest  interest 
to  them.  I  will  state  a  few  of  them,  which  will  suffice  to. 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  majority. 

^^  Is  it  better  to  love  a  lady,  quite  young  and  beautiful  and 
courteous,  as  yet  still  ignorant  of  love,  but  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing it,  or  some  fair  macUime  already  perfect  and  experienced  in 
love  V 

The  question  was  a  practicable  one ;  it  was  not  anti-chivalric ; 

On  the  parfMici»,/oer  parfifcr,  uid  fomijiaiiiai.  p.  197-106.  Specimem  of  the  teneoB, 
ToL  iy.  p.  1-45.  On  the  ttmrt  d'amtmrtt  to  which  the  qoestloas  dieonawd  in  the  teneon 
frtqMBtly  had  reference,  eee  toL  tt.  p.  eltf— oxzIt««-<£i{.. 
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but  usage  had  already  solved  it.  A  joung  ladj,  who  accepted 
a  lover,  was  obliged  to  wait  until  she  was  married  before  she 
could  grant  him  even  the  smallest  favor.  With  a  married  ladj 
no  time  was  lost  by  any  such  delay,  and  the  success  of  the 
knight  depended  on  the  will  of  the  former  alone ;  the  chance 
was  a  better  one.  But  here  is  a  second  question,  a  little  more 
embarrassiuj^  than  the  first. 

"Which  IS  preferable,  to  be  beloved  by  a  lady,  to  receive 
from  her  the  most  desired  proof  of  it  and  then  to  die  immediately 
after,  or  to  love  her  for  many  years  without  being  loved  by  her 
in  return  ?" 

The  thesis,  which  constitutes  the  second  part  of  this  question, 
was  the  easiest  to  maintain  according  to  the  ideas  of  chivahy, 
•and  it  was  in  fact  the  one  maintained  by  the  Troubadour,  to 
whom  the  challenge  had  been  given,  and  who  by  the  way  was 
a  monk.  "  I  would  rather  serve  my  lady  without  any  recom- 
pense whatever,  than  die  after  the  reception  of  the  nrst.  In 
loving  my  lady,  I  shall  perform  whatever  my  good  love  com- 
mands;  I  shall  be  valiant  and  brave  and  1  shall  signalize 
myself  by  many  a  noble  deed." 

Here  is  a  third  question  of  a  much  ^ver  description  than  the 
two  preceding.  "Two  men  are  mamed ;  the  one  has  an  amia- 
ble and  handsome  wife,  the  other  an  ugly  and  disagreeable  one. 
Both  of  them  are  jealous ;  which  of  them  is  the  greatest  fool  t" 

Amon^  the  many  futile  questions  of  this  kmd,  there  are 
nevertheless  some,  which  are  not  without  a  certain  intereat. 
"^Riese  are  the  questions,  which  are  in  some  way  or  another 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  opinions,  the  manners  and 
the  poetry  even,  into  which  they  enter  as  a  constituent  element 
of  some  importance.  I  have  for  example  already  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  existence  and  the  expeditions  of  knights* 
errant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  among  the  evidences  of  this 
fact  we  may  adduce  a  tenson  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  combatants  of  which  are  Lanfranc  Gigala,  a 
Genoese  Troubadour,  and  lady  Guillaumette  de  Bosers  (which 
I  believe  to  be  St.  Gilles  on  the  Bhone).  The  Troubadour 
ehallenffes  the  lady  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Laoy  Guillaumette,  twenty  kmghts-errant  were  riding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  temble  storm,  and  they  compbined 
among  themselves  for  not  finding  any  shelter.  They  were 
overheard  by  two  barons,  who  were  passing  by  in  great  haste 
on  their  way  to  see  their  ladies.  The  one  of  the  two  barona 
retraced  his  steps,  to  offer  succor  to  the  wandering  knights ; 
the  other  pursued  his  journey  toward  his  lady.  Which  of  Uie 
two  conducted  himself  best  r' 

The  following  tenson,  composed  about  1240  at  the  latest, 
proves  that  at  that  epoch  the  chivalric  ronumcee,  in  which 
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enchanted  arms  are  introduced,  were  already  in  vogue  in  the 
countries  of  the  ProTen$al  tongue,  since  these  enchanted  arms 
were  a  familiar  subject  of  allusions.  "  Which  would  you  pre- 
fer," asks  Gui^o,  a  Provensal  Troubadour,  of  I  do  not  know  what 
other  Troubaoour  by  the  name  of  Bernard,  "  which  would  you 
prefer,  an  enchanted  cloak,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  might 
subdue  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies,  or  a  trenchant  iron  lance, 
which  would  possess  the  virtue  of  levelling  with  the  dust  every 
knight  that  comes  within  its  reach,  however  valiant  and  strong 
he  might  be  ?" 

The  0  uestions  of  these  poetical  combats  sometimes  allude  to 
facts  01  history  of  a  still  more  general  and  interesting  cha- 
racter than  those  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  It  hap* 
Sins  that  some  of  the  Provencal  poets  discuss  in  these  tensons 
e  claims  of  certain  nations  of  their  acquaintance  to  distinction 
and  glory.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  tenson  in  which  a  Trouba* 
dour  by  the  name  of  Kaimon  challenges  another  to  debate  the 

auestion,  whether  the  Provencals  or  the  Lombards,  that  is  to  sa^, 
le  nations  of  southern  France  or  the  Italians  excel  the  most  in 
war  and  in  other  respects.  In  another  tenson  the  same  question 
is  proposed  with  reierence  to  the  Proven^dbs  and  the  French. 

The  ar^ments  by  which  each  disputant  sustains  his  side  of 
the  question  are  not  always,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  of  the 

fravest  or  of  the  exactest  description.  But  tnere  would  have 
een  a  fatality  or  a  miracle  in  their  being  all  absolutely  false 
or  equally  frivolous,  and  the  truth  is,  that  uey  contain  here  and 
there  interesting  traits  in  illustration  of  the  general  history  of 
mediffival  life  and  civilization.  Hius,  to  speak  only  of  the 
tenson,  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  tne  Frencn  and  the 
Provencals,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  we  there 
perceive  that  the  latter  proclaim  themselves  the  inventors  and  the 
models  of  poetry,  and  thence  derive  one  of  their  principal  titles 
to  national  glory.  We  there  perceive,  what  is  elsewhere  estab- 
lished by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments, tnat  the  development  of  the  chivalric  spirit  had  cease4 
to  progress  much  sooner  in  France  than  in  the  countries  of  the 
Provencal  tongue,  and  that,  if  in  the  latter,  society  was  freer, 
more  animated  and  accomplished,  it  was  in  the  former  better 
disciplined,  more  serious  and  energetic. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  Proven(^  tensons,  inde&ult 
of  a  poetic  interest,  are  possessed  of  a  certain  historical  interesti 
by  reason  at  which  Uiey  have  a  stronger  and  a  different  claim 
to  our  consideration,  than  has  heretofore  been  conceded  to 
them.  In  regard  to  the  composition  and  the  form  of  this  kind 
of  poetry,  there  are  questions  which  I  will  simply  announce, 
witaoat  attaching  any  great  importance  to  their  solution. 
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Amon^  the  Troubadours,  there  are  Bome  who  are  expressly 
and  particularly  designated  as  writers  of  tensons  good  and  bad. 
If  we  were  to  take  this  testimony  in  its  rigorous  and  most 
natural  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  tensons 
in  question  were  each  composed  entirely  by  one  and  the  same 
indiyidual,  sustaining  both  the  affirmatiye  and  the  negatiye  of 
one  and  the  same  question.  In  that  eyent,  these  pieces  would 
be  but  a  child's  play  without  any  aim  ormotiye. 

This  does  not  proye  that  there  were  not  really  tensons  of  this 
kind,  but  this  could  only  haye  been  by  way  of  exception. 
Eyerything  authorizes  us  to  suppose,  that  the  tenson  was  a  real 
debate  between  two  Troubadours,  that  this  debate  took  place  in 
the  chateaux  with  more  or  less  solemnity  and  before  a  sort  of 
public,  that  it  was  not  prolonged  indefinitely,  but  that  it  was 
required  to  terminate  within  an  interyal  of  limited  extent.  In 
fact,  a  tenson  could  hardly  haye  any  point  or  interest,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  to  some  extent  extemporaneous,  or  at  any  rate 
rapidly  composed  by  the  two  adyersaries.  contending  face  to 
face.  There  was  a  judge  appointed  by  mutual  consent,  who 
decided,  which  of  the  two  combatants  nad  sustained  his  thesis 
with  success. 

I  shall  conclude  now  this  reyiew  of  the  forms  of  Proyen^al 
poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  expedients  or  tentatiyes  to 
giye  a  little  yariety  to  the  expression  of  chiyalric  loye.  All  of 
these  forms  were  more  or  less  directly  the  result,  the  reflex  of 
the  feeling,  that  there  was  something  monotonous  or  factitious 
in  the  Proyen^al  chanson ;  they  all  originated  in  a  sort  of 
reaction  of  the  poetic  imagination  against  this  monotony. 

But  this  reaction  neither  could  nor  did  stop  there ;  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  yery  foundation  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
ideas  of  chivalric  gallantry.  Precisely  as  there  were  IVouba- 
dours,  who  were  weary  of  narping  on  loye  in  the  same  key  and 
in  the  same  poetic  form,  there  were  also  those  who  refintined 
entirely  from  celebrating  a  loye,  wherein  they  thought  they 

E^rceived  something  too  conyentional  and  too  equiyocal;  a 
ye  which  pretended  to  be  a  sort  of  impossible  middle  term  be- 
tween the  natural  desires  and  an  absolute  purity. 

Some  of  them  were  in  fayor  of  banishing  all  sensuali^  firom 
the  domain  of  loye,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  pure  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts.  Others,  and  these  were  by  far  the 
greater  number,  diyested  the  sentiment  of  loye  of  all  its  enthv- 
siasm  and  morality,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  that  grosser  and 
more  yulgar  form,  which  it  so  firequently  assumes  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  place. 

We  haye  from  this  latter  class  of  poets  a  numba*  of  pieces,  al- 
most equally  intranslatable,  some  on  account  of  dieir  unbounded 
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licentiousness,  others  because  they  exhibit  a  vulgarity,  which  is 
altogether  too  undisguised  and  free. 

I  can  find  but  one  of  them,  of  which  I  can  translate  a  part  at 
least.  It  is  by  a  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  Perdigon,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

^^  I  am  a  loyal  lover  now,  but  there  is  but  little  time  left ;  for 
thus  far  the  rewards  of  love  have  given  me  too  little  satisfac- 
tion. But  I  have  just  made  a  conquest  of  a  lady,  who  will 
make  me  sing  of  her  most  merrily.    Still  I  wish  to  love  with 

{>rudent  moderation,  and  let  my  lady  not  imagine,  that  I  shall 
ove  her  long,  if  I  perceive  that  she  intends  to  make  my  pas- 
sion kill  me.  I  am  resolved,  if  she  maltreats  me,  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  another." 

"  I  have  been  so  well  schooled  in  love,  my  lady  fair,  that  be- 
fore I  will  estrange  my  heart  entirely,  Fll  first  see  whether  I 
shall  not  find  mercy  before  you.  My  heart  is  mine  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently, and  I  can  yet  withdraw  it,  etc." 

^*  I  have  besought  you  not  to  make  me  suffer,  and  I  have 
made  a  declaration  of  my  wishes.  Do  not  imagine,  then,  that 
I  am  going  to  love  you  two  years  or  three  for  nothing.  I  wish 
at  once  to  obtain  the  profit  of  my  suit  with  you,  my  ladv,  whom 
I  love  so  tenderly ;  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  persist  dav  after 
dav  in  telling  me  your  ITo.  This  is  a  word  I  hate,  and  whoever 
tells  it  me  too  frequently  is  sure  to  be  deserted." 

^^  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  I  beseech  vou,  good  lady,  not  to  be  offended  at  mr 
frankness.  I  am  neitner  count,  nor  duke,  nor  marquis,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  ill  bdSt  me  to  love  the  flower  of  wo- 
men. But  you  have  surely  enough  of  beauty,  of  youth  and 
merit,  for  me  to  be  content  with,  and  I  will  cling  to  you,  if  you 
will  but  reward  me." 

I  will  excuse  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  the  last  couplet, 
in  which  the  disenchanted  Troubadour  explains  himself  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  the  same  platitude  of  freedom,  on  a  point 
more  delicate  than  the  rest 

I  have,  in  conclusion  of  this  last  chapter  on  the  amatory  poetry 
of  the  Troubadours,  produced  such  specimen-ouotations  as  wi& 
sofiice  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  decaaence  of  wis  poetry,  as  far 
as  art  ana  literary  excellence  are  concerned.  Its  moral  deca- 
dence is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  piece  which  I  have 
just  translated.  It  is  thus,  that  the  poetic  enthusiasm  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  chivalric  love  both  declined,  deteriorated,  and 
finally  disappeared  together.  They  had  been  bom  one  of  the 
other,  they  had  developed  themselves  one  through  the  other, 
and  they  constituted,  as  long  as  they  coexisted,  the  most  bril- 
liant phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LTBIOAL  POETBT  OF  THE  TB0UBAD0UB8. 
IV.— PIECES   RELATING   TO    THE   CRUSADES. 

WARS  OF  THE  HOLT  LAl^^D. 

Next  to  that  of  chivalric  love,  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
vencals has  no  more  frequent  or  more  lavonte  theme  than  the 
celebration  of  martial  prowess,  as  exhibited  either  in  the  ordi- 
nary wars  or  in  those  of  a  reli&^ous  nature.  Among  the  latter 
it  sung  particularly  those,  which  under  the  name  of  Crusades 
made  so  great  and  so  diversified  a  noise  in  history.  It  would 
indeed  appear,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  argument  more 
suitable  tnan  this  to  the  genius  of  these  Troubadours,  who  thousht 
as  much  of  their  religion  as  they  did  of  their  chivalric  spint ; 
and  judging  in  advance,  and  on  the  evidence  of  general  appear- 
ances merely,  one  might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  their  cru- 
sade-son^ were  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  or  at  any  rate  superior 
to  those  m  which  they  celebrated  chivalric  valor  only,  and^apart 
from  every  religious  motive.  But  at  the  risk  of  compromising 
to  some  extent  me  religious  reputation  accorded  to  the  Trouba- 
dours, I  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  and  to  prove,  that  they  have 
celebrated  in  their  songs  warfare  in  general,  war  for  the  sake  of 
war,  much  more  poetically  than  the  sacred  war  of  the  crusades. 
I  shall  begin  by  speaking  of  the  latter. 

We  certainly  now  no  longer  possess  all  the  lyrical  pieces  of 
the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  crusades,  but  those  which  are 
left  us  are  probably  the  best  of  them — ^probably  those,  whioh 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  were  the  most  celebrated 
and  productive  of  the  greatest  effect — so  that  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  advantageously  those  others  which  may  have 
been  lost ;  and  no  serious  inconvenience  can  result  from  the 
absence  of  the  latter  in  a  general  survey  of  this  branch  of  Pro* 
vencal  poetry. 

The  nrst  crusade  must  have  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
popular  songs,  wherever  it  was  preached.    But  it  is  only  in 
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Italy,  and  more  particularly  in  Lombardy,  that  history  makes 
any  mention  of  these  songs.  It  points  out  at  least  one  of  them, 
which  it  designates  with  the  epitnet  oi pasMge-^ong  {de  tdtreia)^ 
and  to  which  it  seems  to  attribute  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Lombards  flocked  to  die  standard  of  this 
first  crusade.  But  this  is  all  that  we  now  can  say  on  the  subject 
of  this  song :  not  a  single  word  of  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  we 
do  not  even  know  whether  it  was  in  Latin  or  in  some  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Italian.  The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  the 
most  probable. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  first  crusade, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  place,  had  furnished  the  theme  for 
a  number  of  grand  epic  compositions  in  the  Provencal,  was 
likewise  made  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  songs  of  shorter  dimen- 
sions, some  of  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  historical,  and 
others  to  the  lyric  species.  But  all  these  songs  were  already 
lost  in  the  thirteentn  century.  The  only  one  extant  at  that 
time  was  that  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  William  IX.,  which  I 
have  translated  above  (p.  294),  and  in  which  we  can  see  with 
what  repugnance  and  with  how  many  regrets  this  chief,  who. 
^had  but  litUe  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders,  left  his  fair 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  enter  on  this  expedition  for  the  Holy. 
Land. 

The  second  crusade  commenced  in  1146.  Everybody  knows 
that  St.  Bernard  was  the  principal  instigator,  the  aU-powerful 
preacher,  the  supreme  director  of  this  movement,  and  that  it 
would  have  depended  on  himself  alone  to  have  become  the 
military  chief  of  it.  The  assemblv  at  Yazelai,  where  Louis 
YII.  and  the  principal  seigniors  of  France  were  induced,  by 
the  voice  of  the  saint,  to  assume  the  cross,  was  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  that,  for  which,  fifty  years  before.  Pope  Urban  11.  had 
preaJched  the  holy  war  for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  same  cry 
of  Deus  vuU  /  Deus  vult  /  (Qt)d  wishes  it  1),  with  which  the. 
united  nations  had  respondea  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pontiff 
at  Clermont — with  which  now  for  a  second  time  llie  innumer- 
able multitude  at  Yezelai  received,  as  if  it  had  been  a  man- 
date from  Heaven,  the  appeal  of  the  Abb^  of  Citeaux  in  behs^ 
of  a  second  crusade. 

Baymond  Y.,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  was  present  at  this 
assembly  of  Yezelai ;  he  there  took  the  cross,  and  thus  induced 
a  large  part  of  the  South  to  join  in  the  movement  of  this  second 
crusade.  But  the  Troubadours  did  not  interfere  with  this  move- 
ment ;  thev  did  not  second  it,  and  their  patron  even,  Raymond 
Y.,  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  to  die  there,  without 
obtaining  from  them  the  slightest  eulogy  for  this  heroic  devo- 
tion, which  had  become  hereditary  in  Uie  family  of  Raymond 
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of  St  Gilles.  Tbej  reserved  their  songs,  as  we  shall  see  else- 
where,  for  other  cmsades  which  about  the  same  time  were 
already  preparing  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Provengab, 
there  is,  as  far  at  least  as  I  have  seen,  bnt  a  single  piece  re- 
lating to  the  cmsade  of  8t.  Bernard ;  and  this  even  is  a  piece, 
which,  so  far  from  bein^  a  eulogy  or  sermon  on  the  theme,  con- 
tains only  a  vague  and  indirect  allusion  to  it.  The  poem  is  bj 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  with  some 
detail ;  and  it9  style,  like  that  of  most  of  his  productions,  is  not 
without  considerable  originality.  In  composing  it,  Marcabrus 
probably  never  thought  either  of  St.  Bernard  or  of  the  disas* 
trous  results  of  his  crusade ;  but  the  piece  is  nevertheless  de 
facto  a  sort  of  poetic  commentary,  naive  and  bold  enough,  on 
certain  famous  words  of  the  saint.  The  latter,  in  his  report  to 
Pope  Eugene  IIL  on  the  success  of  his  preaching,  had  thus 
bneflv  recapitulated  it : 

^^Ijie  cities  and  castles  are  deserted  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  left  for  seven  women :  everywhere  we 
see  nothing  but  widows  whose  husbands  are  yet  alive.^^* 

I  subjoin  now  the  piece  by  Marcabrus.  Its  relation  to  the 
somewhat  venturesome  words  of  the  saint  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

^^  Close  to  the  fountain  of  the  grove,  along  the  sand,  beneath 
a  fruit-tree's  shade,  whereon  the  birds  were  singing,  I  found 
alone  (the  other  day)  her  who  desires  not  my  happiness.^f 

^^  This  was  a  noble  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  seignior  of  a 
castle.  I  imae;ined  that  she  was  there  to  enjoy  the  newborn 
season,  its  verdure,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  I  thou^t  she 
would  gladly  lend  her  ear  to  what  I  had  to  say.  But  t£e  mat- 
ter was  far  otherwise.'' 

^  She  began  to  weep  at  the  margin  of  the  fountain ;  and, 
sighing  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  exclaimed :  ^  Jesu^ 
£ng  of  the  universe,  it  is  for  thy  sake  that  I  endure  such  s^ 
ferings.  The  insults  to  which  thou  wast  subjected  fall  back  on 
me ;  for  the  most  valiant  of  this  world  are  gone  to  serve  thee, 
beyond  the  sea,  and  thou  commandedst  it !" 

"  *And  he  too's  gone  with  them,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  noble, 

^  8m  the  collection  of  St  Bemard'e  epietlee  in  Kigne*i  PttroL  CniBos  Gomnlttos. 
vol.  182— Ed.  *         ' 

t  Raynooard,  toL  Itt.  p.  875.    Piece  No.  11.,  entire : 

▲  la  fontana  del  vergier,  8o  fon  donseOi'  ab  tea  con  bell^ 

On  I'erb^er  verts  josta'l  gravier,  Fillia  d'an  senhor  de  castelk ; 

A  Tombra  d*nn  tatX  domeigier,  E  qnant  len  enf ej  qne  I'anaelli 

En  aiiiment  de  blancae  flora  8i  feeaon  joi  e  te  verdor^ 

E  de  novelh  chan  coetnmier,  E  pel  done  termini  novem. 

Trobey  Bola,  ees  oompanhier,  E  qne  entendet  mon  (kveln, 

Selha  qne  no  yoI  bob  lolats.  Toat  li  fon  loa  aDura  can^Jats. 

Etc,  etc.— Ebu 
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valiant  friend ;  and  I  remain  alone  here,  to  long  for  him,  to 
weep  and  mourn  disconsolate.  Ah !  what  fell  thought  he  enter- 
tained, Louis  our  king,  to  ordain  this  crusade,  which  has  brought 
such  sorrow  to  my  heart  1'  ^ 

^^  When  I  heard  her  lamenting  thus  inconsolablj,  I  drew  on 
toward  her  along  the  limpid  brook,  and  said  to  her :  ^  Fair, 
rosy  cheeks  and  sunny  risage  are  marred  by  too  much  weeping. 
Thou  shouldst  not  yet  despair :  He  who  has  decked  the  woods 
with  foliage,  can  make  thee  yet  rejoice  again.'" 

"  *  Ah,  seignior,'  said  she,  *  I  believe  indeed  that  Qod  will  yet 
have  mercy  on  me  one  day,  and  in  another  life,  as  he  has  mercv 
on  many  another  sinner,  fiut  meanwhile  he  bereaves  me  in  this 
world  of  him  who  was  my  sole  delight,  of  him  whom  I  have 
kept  so  short  a  time,  and  who  is  now,  alas!  so  far  away 
from  meP" 

Such  a  piece  added  to  the  silence  of  the  other  Troubadours, 
does  not  indicate  a  very  livehr  enthusiasm  for  the  second  cru- 
crade  in  the  countries  of  the  ^roven^al  tongue. 

A  different  state  of  things  existed  durmg  the  interval  be* 
tween  1189  and  1193,  while  the  somewhat  slow  preparations 
for  the  third  crusade  were  going  on.  It  was  for  this  expedition, 
that  they  composed  nearly  all  me  pieces  on  the  subject  of  the 
holy  wars,  which  we  possess  of  them ;  at  least  all  those  which 
merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention  in  the  poetic 
history  of  the  Middle  Age.  Their  zeal  on  this  occasion  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third  crusade  was  preached  at  the  most 
flourishing  epoch  of  Proven^l  poetry.  Never  before  had  there 
existed  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Troubadours  as  at  that 
time ;  and  never  had  there  been  such  eager  emulation  among 
them  alL 

Moreover,  the  high  renown  of  the  leader  of  this  enterprise 
was  another  and  very  particular  inducement  to  the  l^ronba- 
dours  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cause,  to  enlist  in  it  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  advance.  The  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  and 
lUchard  the  Lion-hearted  were  the  favorite  heroes  of  these 
poets.  Philip  Augustus  was  not  so  much  to  their  taste,  but 
rhilip  Augustus  had  commenced  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  the 
Soum,  which  could  allow  no  one  to  be  indifferent  toward  his 
projects  or  his  actions. 

liiese  reasons  combined  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Troubadours  sung  the  third  crusade. 
Giraud  de  Bomeil,  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  Pierre  Cardinal, 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  Pierre  Vidal,  Gktucelm  Faydit,  and  many 
others  of  less  distinction  have  left  us  poems  commemorative  of 
this  event,  which  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  remark- 
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able  of  each  of  them.    Several  of  them  were  not  content  with 

S-eaching  the  holj  war ;  they  wanted  to  assiBt  in  making  it ; 
e^  followed  those  whom  thejhad  incited  to  the  nndertakme ; 
their  poetic  enthnsiasm  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
events ;  we  shall  see  how  it  came  oat  of  it. 

The  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  third  and  to  all 
the  subsequent  crusades  are  of  two  kinds,  and  they  form  two 
classes,  distinct  from  each  other  by  reason  of  their  difference  of 
aim  and  motive.  The  one  consists  of  formal  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  public,  to  assume  the  crosip  and  to  pass  ouirch 
ma/r^  that  is  to  say  to  sdl  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  others  are 
songs  inspired  bv  personal  motives,  in  which  the  Troubadours, 
without  concerning  themselves  about  any  one's  enlisting  or  not 
enlisting  in  the  crusades,  simply  express  their  own  sentiments 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  latter  class  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  tne  ordinary  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  dwell  on  it  a  little 
more  minutely.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  by  a  few  examples, 
how  these  ideas  of  the  crusades  and  of  the  sacred  war  some- 
times interfered  with  the  amatory  destinies  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

Among  those  of  them,  who  passed  ovitre-mer^  there  were  few 
into  whose  resolution  love  did  not  enter  in  one  way^  or  another 
as  the  leading  motive.  Some  went  there  to  get  killed  out  of 
regret  for  having  lost  their  lady-loves,  others  to  divert  and  to 
console  themselves  for  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  rigor  or  the 
infidelitv  of  theirs ;  another  still  embarked  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  his  fair  one,  or  in  the  hope  of  determining  her  bv  ti^s 
proof  of  devotion  to  accord  to  him  at  last  the  love  he  had  thus 
far  sought  in  vain.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
this  adventuresome  resolution  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  diffuse 
a  certain  peculiar  charm  over  the  songs,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  these  poems,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  and  whicn  it  is  in  my  power  to  quote,  is  attributed 
to  a  Troubadour,  named  Peirols,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  This  was  a  poor  chevalier,  who  loved  for  a  long  time 
a  sister  of  the  daupnin  of  Auvergne,  the  wife  of  Beraud  de 
Mercoeur,  one  of  the  ffreat  barons  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
know  precisely  at  what  epoch  or  in  whose  company  he  em- 
barked for  Syria,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  there  once  at 
least,  and  in  connection  with  one  of  those  expeditions,  which 
followed  closely  upon  the  grand  crusade  of  Kichard  Ooeur-de 
Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  and  which  constituted,  so  to  speak, 
its  trail.  At  the  moment  of  departure  he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  which  is  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Love. 
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It  is  in  m^  opinion  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most  delicate 
pieces  of  its  Kind.* 

^^  When  Love  beheld  my  heart  enfranchised  of  all  thought 
of  him,  he  assailed  me  witn  a  quarrel,  an^  I  will  tell  you  how : 
— Friend  Peirols,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  thee,  to  quit  me ; 
when  thy  thoughts  shall  be  no  more  of  me,  when  thou  shalt 
sing  no  more,  what  wilt  thou  be  then,  tell  me,  what  will  be 
thy  worth  ?" 

^^  Love,  I  have  served  thee  lon^,  and  thou  hadst  no  com- 
passion on  me ;  thou  knowst  thyself  the  trifling  guerdon  I've 
received  from  liiee !  Fll  not  accuse  thee,  but  grant  me  at  least 
substantial  peace  in  future ;  I  ask  no  more,  and  I  aspire  to 
nothing  sweeter." 

^^  What  I  Peirols,  dost  thou  forget  the  fair  and  noble  lady, 
who,  at  my  behest,  received  thee  so  graciously  and  with  so 
much  affection!  Thou  hast  indeed  a  thoughtless,  frivolous 
heart ;  though  no  one  would  have  ever  said  so  from  your  songs, 
so  full  of  joy  and  love  dost  thou  appear  in  them." 

^^Love,  I  have  cherished  my  laay  constantly  since  I  first  saw 
her,  and  I  love  her  yet,  I  love  her  with  an  earnest,  steady 
thought ;  thus  she  has  pleased,  thus  she  has  charmed  me,  from 
the  &:st  moment  of  our  meeting.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
many  lovers  to  quit  with  tears  their  ladies  fair,  who,  were  it 
not  for  SaUdin,  might  stay  with  them  in  blest  jocundity." 

^^Pcirols,  the  assaults  thou  art  about  to  make  on  the 
tower  of  David,  will  not  expel  from  it  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
Attend  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  good  advice :  Love  and  sing  I 
What !  thou  wilt  join  the  crusade,  when  the  kings  don't  join  t 
Witness  the  wars  they  raise  among  themselves ;  witness  the 
barons  how  they  invent  their  subjects  of  dispute !  " 

^^  Love,  I  have  never  failed  in  aeference  to  thee,  thou  knowst 
it.  But  to-day  I  am  constrained  to  disobey  thee.  I  beseech 
Ood  to  make  peace  among  the  kings,  and  to  be  mj  guide.  The 
crusade  is  deferred  too  long,  and  there  were  great  need  indeed, 
that  the  deyout  marquis  oi  Montferrat  had  more  companions  I" 

Peirols  actually  took  his  departure,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do, 

*  BftTBooard,  vol.  lii.  p.  S79.    Piece  Ko.  VL    Btrophee  1-6. 


Qaant  tmon  trolieft  paiiit 
Hon  cor  de  ion  peMamen, 
D*aii»  tenson  m^Malhit, 
B  podeta  Muir  eomen: 
'*  Amicx  PejrroUL  mAlamen 
yoe  anmti  de  mi  nmliAii, 
B  pw  en  mi  Bi  ea  ohan 
Non  er  vottr'entencios, 
Dignats  pneis  que  Talreti  Toer* 

*'  Amon,  tent  Toe  ei  serTit, 
£  pieteti  no  ne  en  pren, 
Com  voe  lebeti  q^um  petit 


to 


N'ei  eint  de  Janiinien ; 
No  08  ocheison  de  nien, 
Sol  qne  m  fiuaeti  derenan 
Bona  pats,  qn'als  no  ns  deman, 
e  nnHiB  antrea  gauzardoe 
b  m'en  pot  esMr  tan  boe." 

**  Pejrols,  metets  en  oblit 
La  bona  domna  ralen 
Old  tan  gen  roe  aonlhit 
£t  tant  amoroaamen.'' 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.— J^iT. 
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in  spite  of  the  dissaasions  of  Love,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
what  sort  of  a  farewell  he  addressed  to  Syria,  after  having 
stayed  there  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  I  retom  to  the  second 
class  of  pieces,  which  the  Troubadours  composed  with  reference 
to  the  crusades. 

These  pieces  were  denominated  prezies^prezieansa^y  that  is 
to  say,  exhortations  or  sermons ;  and  this  title,  which  suits  them 
in  every  respect,  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  ob- 
ject. This  was  to  eidiort  the  masses  of  the  Christian  nations, 
and  more  especially  the  chivalric  class,  to  take  up  arms  aminst 
the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  can  therefore  6e  no 
doubt,  but  that  they  were  sung  with  a  certain  expenditure  of 
solemnitv  in  public  places,  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  at  the 
gate  and  in  tne  interior  of  the  castles,  in  short,  in  all  places 
where  there  were  gatherings  of  people. 

The  subject-matter  itself,  the  suDstance  of  these  poetic  seiv 
mens,  corresponded  in  every  point  with  their  object  and  their 
name.  The  arguments  which  the  Troubadours  used,  to  incite 
the  people  to  take  liie  cross  or  to  contribute  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  crusades,  were  copied  from  those  which  the 
church  made  for  the  same  purpose.  Thev  were  arguments  of' 
a  pious,  theological  and  mystic  caste,  which  they  generally 
borrowed  from  the  discourses  of  the  monks  and  nriests,  al- 
ready  made  and  in  the  very  formulas  in  which  tney  found 
them. 

^^  Qod  having  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men^ 
therefore  to  t&e  the  cross  and  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fijght 
in  his  cause  was  the  best  opportuniW  for  every  Christian  ofre- 
tuming  to  God  love  for  love,  sacrince  for  sacrifice.  To  die  in 
combating  the  infidels  was  the  most  desirable  of  deaths,  it  was 
the  certam  exchange  of  the  anxieties  and  miseries  of  earth  for 
the  eternal  ioys  Of  paradise.    It  was  the  height  of  folly  in  the 

Seat  seigmors  and  kings  to  engage  in  pitiless  feuds  amongst 
emselves  from  petty  motives  of  vain-glory  or  at  the  utmost  to 
gain  a  strip  of  land,  instead  of  marching  on  with  united  forces 
to  exterminate  the  infidels." 

8uch  are,  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  the  religious 
ingredients  of  nearly  all  the  pieces  of  Provencal  poetry  on  the 
crusades.  The  Troubadours  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  being 
anything  more  than  the  auxiliaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  preach- 
ers. What  the  latter  said  gravely  and  in  prose  in  their  churches, 
the  former  repeated  in  tne  open  air  and  with  the  additional 
charms  of  music  and  of  versification. 

These  pious  exhortations,  however,  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  propriety  from  the  mouths  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  from 
those  of  the  Provencal  poets.    The  church  was  at  its  ease  in 
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regard  to  the  secular  powers ;  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  grand  seigniors  and  kines ;  it  had  no  occasion 
to  flatter  their  yenality,  their  ambition,  uieir  turbulence,  their 
love  of  glory  and  of  pleasure.  More  than  ever  at  variance 
with  the  nobles,  to  whose  errors  it  imputed  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  crusade,  the  church  bj  no  means  thought  of  flattering 
them  ;  and  when  it  sent  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  piqued  it- 
self particularly  on  thus  offering  them  an^  opportunity  to  ex 
piate  the  habitual  disorders  of  their  chivalric  life  at  home. 

The  case  could  not  have  been  the  same  with  the  Troubadours 
preaching  the  crusade.  They  were  indeed  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  whatever  they  uttereu  on  the  subject.  But  by  the  side 
of  this  idea  there  were  others,  which  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  reconcile  with  it  For  they  also  believed  in  chivalry,  in 
glory  and  in  love  ;  and  it  was  hard,  that  this  creed  of  theirs, 
on  which  their  very  existence  and  tneir  genius  might  be  said 
to  depend,  should  not  fdso  manifest  itseE'  to  some  extent  on 
those  occasions  even,  on  which  they  were  expected  to  speak 
none  other  than  the  austere  language  of  religion  and  of  faith. 
Among  the  many  poetic  discourses  on  tliis  crusade  composed  by 
them,  there  may  perhaps  be  some,  in  which  this  langua^ 
really  predominates,  sufficiently  at  least  to  cover  whatever  m- 
congrmties  they  may  contain.  But  in  the  majori^  and  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  the  poetic  ideas  of  the  Troubadours 
break  through  distinctly,  and  in  contrast  with  the  religious 
idea,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  their  principal  motive. 
Hence,  the  different  aegrees,  shades  and  varieties  of  this  con- 
trast constitute  the  most  piquant  and  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  the  species  of  composition  in  question.  It  is  by  taking 
them  under  this  point  of  view  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  conception  of  them. 

Peter  Yidal,  of  Toulouse,  composed  several  pieces  of  many 
beauties  of  detail  on  the  third  crusade,  in  which  he  himself  en- 
listed in  person.  I  subjoin  here  a  short  passage  from  one  of 
them: 

^^  Men  ought  not  to  be  slow  to  excel  in  speech,  and  still  more 
in  their  actions,  as  long  as  life  lasts ;  for  the  world  is  but  an 
evanescent  breath,  and  lie  commits  the  greatest  foU^  who  relies 
the  most  on  it."*  This  and  what  follows  was  senous  enough 
and  very  appropriate  in  an  exhortation  to  the  crusade.    But 

*  Bajnourd,  roL  Iv.  p.  108.    Pieoe  XH.    Btropke  9. 

Horn  no  i  denrift  tansr 
De  ben  dir  e  de  mielha  fttr, 
Tia  quan  Tida  li  et  preiem, 
^*em  Mffloi  Bon  es  mas  Yens, 
E  qni  man  t'i  fla 
Thi  mtfor  foUia,  etc.— JEtf. 
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Pierre  Yidal,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  mUanlay  and  chiral- 
ric  spirit,  who  had  himself  been  knighted  by  one  of  his  illns- 
trioos  patrons,  was  not  the  man  to  speak  long  in  this  strain  and 
to  lose  sight  of  his  favorite  sentiments  in  five  or  six  long  stanzas 
of  his  poem.  I  subjoin  here  the  passage  which  precedes  the 
one  I  quoted  above : 

^^  If  from  fatigue  or  care  I  were  to  cease  to  sing,  the  world 
would  say,  forsooth,  my  spirit  and  my  valor  were  no  longer 
what  they  were  wont  to  be.  But  I  can  swear  without  commit* 
ting  penury,  that  never  youth  and  chivalry  and  love  and  prow- 
ess delighted  me  so  mucu."* 

We  perceive  that  the  ordinary  ideas  of  gallantry  control  here 
the  idea  of  the  crusade,  while  they  contrast  still  more  strikingly 
in  the  subsequent  stanzas,  where  the  poet  again  returns  to  speak 
at  great  len^h  of  his  lady-love,  and  appears  to  be  much  more 
occupied  with  her  than  with  the  deuverance  of  the  sacred 
sepulchre. 

1  add  now  the  two  last  stanzas  of  a  piece  which  Bamband  de 
Yaqueiras  composed  on  the  crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  started  for  Palestine  in  the  year  1304. 

^*  Our  Master  commands  us  to  march  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  Cross.  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  be  in  His  company  and  to  live  forever  in  the  heavens, 
die  here  below  for  him.  Let  him  make  every  effort  to  cross 
the  sea  and  to  exterminate  the  doff-race  of  the  infidels." 

^^  Fair  chevalier,  for  whom  I  smg,  I  faiow  not  whether  on 
thy  account  I  ought  to  keep  the  cross  or  to  abandon  it ;  I  know 
not,  either,  how  to  ^o  or  how  to  stay.  For  thy  beau^  causes 
me  so  much  suffermg,  that  I  die  when  I  behold  thee,  and  in 
any  other  company,  where  I  see  thee  not,  methinks  I'm  dying 

in  a  desert."  t 

There  is  no  need  of  my  expatiating  on  the  sort  of  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  lover-TrouDadour  involves  the  Troubadour- 
crusader  in  this  passage.  I  will  quote  another  example,  which 
contains  a  similar  instance  of  inconsistency. 

*  The  tame  poem.    BIrophel. 

81 B  laiMTft  de  obmiiter 
Per  trebalh  ni  per  afar, 
Ben  lea  diria  la  gena 
Qae  no  foe  aitala  moa  aena 
Ni  ma  gallardia 


Com  eoaer  aoUa ; 

Maa  en  ver  roe  pneao  Jnrar 

Si'anoaiaia  no  m  plao  tan  JoTena 
i  preta  ni  caTaUairia 
Ml  aonmeia  ni  dnidaria.^iStf. 


t  BaTnooard,  vol  i?.  p.  116.    Piaoa  No.  XIV.    Tbo  two  laal 


Noatre  aenher  noa  mand  e  na  dita  a  toti 
Qa*aneia  oobrar  lo  aepalor*e  la  orota : 
S  qni  volra  eaaer  de  sa  companha 
Mneira  per  loi,  ai  rol  Tina  remaner 
En  paraidia,  e  fiuaa  eon  poder 
Do  paaaar  mar  e  d*aacir  la  gan  canka. 


Bela  CarajeriL  per  coi  fu  aoaa  a  mots. 
No  aai  ai  m  late  per  Toa  o  m  lev  U  crota ; 
NI  aal  com  m*an,  ni  non  aai  com  rei 
Qoar  tan  ma  fiii  voatre  bel  core  doter, 
Qn*  an  mnar  ri  na  vej,  e  qnan  no  na  p 


Cof  mrlr  aola  ab  tot*  antra 
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The  famouB  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  one  of  the  Provencal 
poets  who  preached  the  crusades.  Among  other  pieces  on  this 
subject  he  composed  one  in  honor  of  Ck>nrad  of  Montferrat, 
brother  to  the  marquis  Boniface,  who,  while  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  kings  Eichard  and  Philip  Augustus,  defended  him- 
self in  Syria  with  distinguished  bravery  against  Saladin.  The 
second  stanza  of  this  piece  is  as  follows : 

^*  Sir  Conrad,  I  commend  thee  to  GK>d,  and  I  should  also  now 
be  over  there  with  you,  I  vow,  unless  the  delays  of  the  counts, 
the  dukes,  the  princes,  and  the  kings  had  obliged  me  to  re- 
nounce mv  project.  Since  then  Pve  seen  my  lady,  my  fair, 
blonde  laciv  I  and  I  have  lost  all  courage  to  depart ;  had  this 
not  been,  1  shocdd  have  made  my  voyage  more  than  a  year 
ago."  ♦ 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  with  what  facility  the  ordi- 
nary ideas  of  love  and  gallantry  recur  even  in  these  ezhora- 
tions  on  the  crusades,  and  in  the  midst  of  sentiments  and 
arguments  of  a  religious  character,  which  seemed  by  their 
nature  destined  to  exclude  them. 

These  poetic  discoursespresent  also  frequently  an  incongruity 
of  another  description.  Ijie  Troubadours  strive  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilitv  to  exalt  the  excellence  of  Christian  ideas  as  com- 
pared with  the  insignificance  of  worldly  grandeur  and  glory, 
and  still  in  reality  they  cannot  refrain  from  attaching  the  gi^t- 
est  value  to  this  Rlory,  and  from  regarding  die  pursuit  of  it  a 
merit.  Hence  tne  pretension,  on  their  part,  to  reconcile  the 
general  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  chival- 
ric  spirit  with  the  religious  character  and  motives  of  the  cru- 
sades. 

"  What  folly,"  says  Pons  de  Capduelh,  "  what  folly  in  every 
doughty  baron,  not  to  succor  the  Cross  and  th^  Holy  Sepul- 
chre 1  Since  with  fine  armors,  with  glory,  with  courtesy,  with 
all  that  is  prepossessing  and  honorable,  we  can  obtain  the  joys 
of  Paradise."  f 

^^  We  are  going  to  see  now,"  says  another  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  ^^  we  are  going  to  see  now,  who  are  those 
who  desire  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  God ;  for  they  can  gain  both  the  one  and  the  other 

^BaTnonard,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.    Piece  No.  VL    Second  itropke. 

Betoner  Gonimt,  ft  Jem  Toe  comfto,  Pole  vi  mi  done  bell*e  bloift, 

Qa^ea  foim  Ui  ab  roe,  so  voe  affl,  Per  qae  t'anet  moe  con  afreoUan, 

Has  laieei  m'eii,  qaar  ae  tanaTen  taa  Qa'ea  form  lai,  ben  a  paaaat  nn  an.~£tf. 
li  comft  eilidneeilireieli  princi, 

t  Baynonard,  ToL  It.  p.  M.    Piece  No.  IV.    Strophe  5. 

Jamaia  no  7 1  iniftp  negoa  ban  qne  pros  lia,     Et  ab  tot  so  an'ei  belh  et  aTiiiea 
S'ar  no  ■ooort  la  croti  el  monvmen,  Podem  aver  honor  e  jansinien 

Qa'ab gen fanir,  ab  pieti,  ab  oorteiia,  Sn  paradia;  etc.,  etc.— ^Bii. 
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who  will  resolutely  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre." 

Finally,  amon^  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  on  the  cm- 
sades,  there  are  those  in  which  the  chivabic  sentiment  i>repon- 
derates  over  the  religious,  and  these  are  naturally  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  spirit  of  Provencal  poeliy.  Such  are, 
for  example,  those  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  on  this  account  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  those  which  contain  the  greatest  degree 
of  elevation  and  unity  of  sentiment.  I  will  give,  from  the  two 
finest  of  them,  those  passages  which  I  did  not  find  too  difficult 
to  translate,  and  I  will  give  them  as  if  they  constituted  but  one 
and  the  same  piece. 

^^  In  honor  of  God  1  now  resume  again  my  son^  which  I  had 
quite  renounced.  It's  not  the  twitter  of  the  biros,  it's  not  the 
newly  budding  foliage  of  spring,  it's  not  my  blithesomeness  of 
spirits  that  invite  my  song.  I  am  disheartened  and  incensed, 
because  I  see  evil  predominate,  merit  degraded,  and  iniquity 


>'♦ 


nse. 

^'  I  am  amazed,  when  I  consider  to  what  extent  the  world  is 
steeped  in  sleep,  how  the  root  of  all  excellence  is  withered,  and 
widi  what  exuberance  the  plant  of  evil  germinates  and  thrives. 
The  insults  ofiered  to  our  God  are  scarcely  heeded ;  and  whilst 
with  us  the  powers  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  those 
perfidious,  lawless  Arabs  are  the  undisturbed  masters  of  Syria." 

^^  But  the  moment  now  is  come,  when  no  courageous  man, 
and  valiant  in  arms,  can  any  longer,  without  disgrace,  refuse 
to  serve  the  cause  of  God.  And  since  wherever  there  is  a 
proper  disposition,  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  the  power,  let  every 
.  one  be  on  nis  guard,  lest  he  should  compromise  the  sacred  en- 
terprise. Let  those  who  are  responding  to  the  call  of  God  but 
constitute  one  single  individuid  force.  Success  was  never  seen 
to  sH^g  from  wiBs  at  variance." 

"The  more  powerful  one  is,  the  more  he  ought  to  strive  to 
prove  himself  acceptable  to  God.    Fine  arms  and  courtesy  and 


*  Leziqne  Roman,  rol.  i.  p.  888. 

Al  honor  Die  a  torn  en  roon  cbmii 
Don  m'era  lonhats  et  partiti, 
E  no  mi  torna  braitz  ni  crits 
D*ansela  ni  ftielba  de  veijan, 
Ni  get  no  m*efi\Jaa  en  chantan, 
Ans  ani  corroaaos  e  marriU 

Qa'en  maina  eacriU 

Conoac  et  vey 
One  podera  pechats, 
Per  qae  falh  fea,  e  aora  eneqnittli. 

E  eoaair  mont  merarelhan 
Com  a'es  lo  seglea  endnrmits, 
E  com  ben  seoa  la  raaits 
E*l  mala  a'abriY'e  Tai  poian, 
Qa*er  a  penaa  prai'on  bI  Uaa 


Bi  Dieoa  ea  anctata  ni  laidita 

Qa'ala  Arabitz 

Traitora,  sena  ley, 
Beman  Boria  en  pats, 
E  aai  tenaon  entre  laa  poeatatz. 

Maia  pero  gea  non  ea  aemblan 
Qn'om  ralena  d'armaa  ni  arditz, 
PoB  c'a  tal  coch'er  Dieoa  (klhita, 
Ja  aena  Ters onha  torn  denan ; 
Maa  aelh  qn'anra  prea  d'antmf  brto 
Degrana colpa,  e  del lien feiiti, 

iSr  acoQitta 

E  de  aon  rej 
Si  tenra  per  pagiU, 
Qa'ti  Ma  M  fti  da  donar  jaMmyu, 
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elegant  diversions  are  no  longer  an  evil,  the  moment  the  Holy 
Spirit  takes  root  in  them.  'Hie  gallant  man,  he  who  is  eager 
to  gain  distinction,  will  not  be  hated  bj  Qod  on  account  of  nis 
prowess  or  for  the  courteoas  polish  of  his  manners." 

^^  All  noble  pleasures,  provided  only  the  heart  and  faith  be 
not  at  fault,  will  on  some  future  daj  be  pardoned.  A  man  .of 
lofty  nature  cannot  live  in  sadness  and  anxiety.  And  if  youth 
and  joy  are  now  dishonored  and  proscribed,  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  ignoble  men  in  power,  who  know  no  longer  the  worth  of 
gifts  and  hospitality,  and  who  are  frightened  at  every  generous 
act." 

^^  But  let  us  leave  these  despicable  men ;  it  is  too  painful  to 
speak  of  them;  and  let  us  rather  think  of  destroying  the 
haughty  Turks  and  their  nefarious  law." 

This  wholly  poetical  and  courteous  indulgence,  as  we  might 
term  it,  with  which  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  however  religious  in 
other  respects  he  may  appear  in  these  fraCTients,  treats  nere  the 
tastes  and  usages  of  chivalry,  is  remarkable  enough ;  and  one 
might  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  manifest 
tendency  to  transfer  the  initiative  of  the  crusades  from  the 
clergy  to  the  feudal  order :  and  this  tendency  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  developed 
the  struggle  between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire. 

Among  the  Troubadours,  who  in  their  predications  on  the 
crusades  preferred,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  to 
enforce  the  arguments  of  a  purely  religious  azia  ecclesiastical 
description,  there  were  some  who  endeavored  at  least  to  appro- 
priate these  arguments,  to  impart  to  them  the  impress  of  tneir  • 
imagination,  to  give  them  a  freer  turn,  a  more  poetic  form.  Of 
this  number  was  Pierre  Cardinal,  a  Troubadour  of  great  distinc- 
tion, concerning  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the  satiric  forms  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry.  We  have  from  him  a  piece  on  the  third  crusade, 
in  which  he  almost  exclusively  employs  arguments  of  a  pious 
and  mystical  character ;  but  tnese  arguments  he  endeavors  to 
embellish,  sometimes  with  a  more  ingenious  expression,  some- 
times witn  images,  which  have  not  the  appearance  of  being 
borrowed  from  Uie  ordinary  language  of  the  church.  I  think  I 
can  quote  a  few  examples  of  them.* 

^^  Of  tiie  four  extremities  of  the  cross,  the  one  aspires  toward 

*  Rftynoaud,  ToL  It.  p.  4U.    Piece  No.  XVI. 

Dels  qwire  cape  que  a  la  crot  Qae  Griit  o  a  tot  en  poder. 

Ten  rna  ras  vet  lo  flrmamen, 

L*aiitre  Tee  able  qn*et  dejoa  La  erota  et  lo  dreg  gofUnoa 

E  I'antre  ten  vet  Orien  Del  re  j  ooi  toft  quant  ee  apes.  .  .  . 

E  Tastre  ten  Tea  Oceiden,  Etc.,  etc^^ii. 

B  par  attal  eBtrawaha 
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the  firmament,  the  other  is  directed  downward  toward  the 
abyss ;  a  third  points  to  the  east,  the  last  to  the  west.  The 
cross  thus  indicates,  that  the  power  of  Christ  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  nniy^rse." 

^^  The  cross  i*  the  true  banner  of  the  king  on  which  all  things 
depend 

^*  Surely,  this  was  a  marvellons  erent,  that  the  tree,  which 
had  borne  death,  bron^t  ns  new  life  and  pajfdon.  Every  man, 
who  will  seek  it,  will  £id  upon  the  cross  the  true  firuit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge." 

^  This  fruit  so  fair,  this  froit  so  sweet,  we  are  all  invited  to 
gather  in  love.  Let  ns  then  gather  while  tlie  season  lasts  c 
to  assume  the  cross  is  gathering  it." 

In  summing  up  what  I  haye  just  said  on  the  conduct  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  Troubadours  in  reference  to  the  third  cru- 
sade, or  to  those  which  followed  it  in  immediate  succession, 
we  see  that  they  exerted  themselYes  at  all  events  in  behalf  of 
the  success  of  these  expeditions ;  and  there  is  everything  to 
warrant  the  presumption,  that  these  songs  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  so  many  gallant  chevaliers, 
who  marched  on  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  ban- 
ner  of  Kichard  Goeur-de-Lion,  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Boniface 
of  Montferrat,  and  of  the  legates  of  Pope  Honorus  IIL 

The  result  of  the  crusades,  not  even  excepting  the  one  which 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  commanded  in  p^^ 
son,  was  by  no  means  comm^isurate  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
,  the  immense  resources  with  which  they  had  been  undertaken. 
Philip  Augustus  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  some 
show  of  honor,  and  suffered  his  illustrious  rival  to  exhaust  his 
strength  in  efforts  more  brilliant  than  useful,  and  whidi  }>ro- 
duced  no  change  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Christian 
powers  in  Syria* 

Matters  were  still  worse  in  the  subsequ^t  crusades,  where 
several  instances  of  over-hasty  success  served  only  to  bring  <m 
irreparable  disasters.  But  I  could  not  do  better  than  quote  on 
this  subject  a  short  passage  from  an  elegant  writer,  to  whom 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  last  and  best  history  of  the  erusadea, 

'^  The  third  crusade,  however  unfortunate  in  its  resulla,"  says 
H.  Michaud,  ^  did  not  give  rise  to  so  many  complaints  as  that 
of  Bernard,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  without  glory. 
Nevertheless  it  found  its  censors,  and  the  arruments  which 
were  adduced  in  its  defence  bear  a  strong  reseniDlance  to  those 
which  were  employed  bv  the  apologists  of  the  second  sacred 
war.  ^  There  are  people,'  says  one  of  them,  ^  who  reasoning 
without  discernment,  have  had  the  audacity  to  maintain,  that 
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the  pilgrimB  had  ^ned  nothing  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  since 
the  Hulj  City  had  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  But 
do  these  men  re^rd  the  spiritual  triumph  of  a  hundred  thousand 
martyrs  as  nothing  ?  W  ho  can  doubt  of  the  salvation  of  so 
many  noble  warriors,  who  of  their  own  accord  condemned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  in  order  to  merit  heaven, 
and  whom  we,  we  ourselves  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
perils,  attending  daily  the  mass  which  their  own  chaplains  cele- 
brated V  Thus,^  adds  M.  Ificbaud,  "  thus  spoke  Gauthier  Vini- 
sauf,  a  contemporary  writer.  To  enumerate  among  the  advan- 
tages of  a  crusade  the  inmiense  number  of  martyrs  which  it 
made,  must  appear  to  us  a  singular  idea.'' 

As  to  the  JToubadours,  who  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
this  religious  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  see,  they  still  could  not  reconcile  themselves  so  piouslv 
to  the  results  of  the  expeditions  which  they  had  preached  witti 
so  much  ardor.  Li  ti^e  midst  of  such  a  multituae  of  martyrs, 
thev  could  have  wished  to  see  a  certain  number  of  Christians 
still  alive  and  victorious.  They  depicted  the  evils  and  the  re- 
verses of  the  crusades,  without  any  fear  or  consideration,  and 
attributed  them  to  those  to  whom  tney  were  legitimately  to  be: 
charged,  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  military  leaders  of  these  enter- 

E rises.  The  more  zeal  they  had  exhibited  in  their  martial  ex-- 
ortations,  the  greater  was  Hie  boldness  and  the  bitterness  o£ 
their  palinodes;  and  when  we  compare  the  latter  with  the- 
former,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assure  ourselves  that  they 
are  reallv  both  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  poet. 

The  abrupt  return  of  Philip  Auffustus,  which  compromised, 
the  presumable  results  of  the  third  crusade,  appears  to*ha^ 
been  one  of  the  incidents,  at  which  the  Troubadours  took,  most 
offence.  One  of  their  number,  whom  I  have  already  (]^uoted,. 
Pierre  Yidal  of  Toulouse,  composed  a  piece,  which  contains  the- 
followingpassage : 

^^  The  rope  and  his  false  doctors  have  put  the  holy  church  in. 
such  distress,  that  God  himself  has  become  incensed,  at  it 
llianks  to  their  sins  and  to  their  follies,  the  hereti^  hav^  risen : 
for  when  they  give  the  example  of  iniquity,  it  is.  difficult. to  find, 
one,  wholl  aostain  from  it."* 

•  BAjnoottd,  ToL  It.  1^  IM.    PiMtVI.    BtropliM  S,  S,  4.. 


Qosr  com  an  Toiit  en  tal  puiU^ 
L'»postoUs  e  'lb  fUi  doctor 
BaocU  gleUa,  don  dicng  ii'irayt, 
Qae  tan  son  fol  •  peccador 
Per  que  Terelge  ion  lavat ; 
E  quar  Ilh  comenso  1  peccat, 
Grea  ee  qni  ab  fkr  en  pognes, 
Maa  ien  non  Tnelh  eaaer  pla|n>M* 


E  mow  de  Franaa  tot  reafflaya . 
D*elB  qui  aolon  eaier  OMlEor, 
Qfi'el  revs  non  et  fls  ni'Terays . 
Vaa  preti  ni  vas  moitre  aenhor, 
Qo^elaepnlcre  aileaamparat, 
£  compr*  e  yent  e  fd  mereat 
Atreaat  com  leiya  o  borgea. 
Far  qae  jK>n  anstt  aiei  Franaes. 
Btc.,.elo.-^M. 
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^^It  is  from  France  the  whole  disaster  comes,  from  France, 
which  was  in  times  of  yore  the  land  of  the  brave ;  but  this 
land  has  at  present  a  king,  who  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of 
glory  and  of  God ;  a  king  who  has  abandoned  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; a  king  who  buys,  sells,  and  holds  market  like  a 
peasant  or  a  bourgeois,  thus  making  the  French  the  object  of 
contempt" 

^^  The  world  goes  on  in  such  a  fashion,  that  what  was  bad 
yesterday  is  worse  to-day,  and  since  the  guide  of  the  warriors 
of  Ood,  the  valiant  Frederic  has  perished,  we  have  no  longer 
heard  men  speak  of  an  emperor  glorious  or  brave." 

The  emperor,  Henry  VL,  had  not  yet  ordained  the  preach- 
ing of  the  crusade  of  1196,  when  Peter  Yidal  expressed  him- 
self in  these  terms.  In  speaking  of  him,  subsequently  to  that 
crusade,  the  Troubadour  would  not  have  limited  himself  to  a 
vague  and  disdainful  allusion  in  regard  to  him. 

But  the  most  piquant  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours, 
relative  to  the  issue  of  the  crusades  of  this  period,  is  by  the 
same  Peirols,  from  whom  I  have  above  translated  the  graceful 
colloquy  with  love  which  he  composed  at  the  epoch  of  his  de- 

{>arture  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  piece  now  in  question  is  of  a 
ater  date ;  it  was  written  in  Svna,  immediately  after  the  re- 
taking of  Damietta  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  from  whom  the 
Christian  crusaders  had  wrested  it  the  year  before,  by  dint  of 
incredible  exertions  and  hardships.  The  expedition  had  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Freaeric  H.,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  of  his  lieutenants.  We  will  now  see  what  Peirols 
says  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land  for  Provence : 

*  ^^  I  have  seen  the  river  Jordan ;  I  have  seen  the  sepulchre, 
and  I  return  thee  thanks,  thou  veritable  GK>d  and  Lord  of 
lords,  for  having  shoMm  me  the  sacred  land  where  thou  wast 
born:  this  si^ht  has  filled  my  soul  with  satisfaction."* 

^'  I  now  ask  nothing  more  than  a  good  sea  and  good  winds,  a 
^od  ship  and  cood  pdots,  that  I  may  speedily  return  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  nence  I  will  oid  adieu  to  Sur,  to  SL  Jean  d'Acre  and 
Xo  Tripoli ;  to  the  hospital,  the  temple  and  the  sea  of  Eoland." 
^^  The  valiant  king  Kichard  was  sorrily  replaced  here ;  on  a 

*  Baynonard,  toI.  It.  p.  101.    Piece  No.  IX.    Strophes  1-6. 

<1)  Pas  flam  Jordan  ai  Tist  e  *1  moiiimen  Ni  qui  fiiti  reTs,  ni  dati  eMteb  ni  ton ; 

▲  TOftiTera  dieus,  qui  et  leDlier  deli  mh-  (huur  pos  eon  ncs,  yos  tenon  a  nien ; 

hora  QaMeo  Ti  antaa  nire  man  uframen 

Ne  ren  mercea,  qnar  yoi  plac  tan  d*onon  L'  emperador,  don  ar  s*en  tu  cai^|aa, 

<<^a*el  sancte  loc  on  naaqnea  yeramen  Qao  fee  lo  gnaao  qoe  trainea  de  Tafaii. 
N'avetz  mostrat,  don  ai  mon  cor  Jauen ; 

Oaar  sMea  era  en  Proenaa,  d'on  an  (5)  Emperador,  Damiata  ns  aten ; 

Ko  m  olamarian  Sarnuda  Johan.  £  nneg  e  iom  plora  la  blanca  ton 

*  *  *  *  Peryoatr'aiglaqa'engitetaa  Yonton. 

(i)  Belh  senher  diena,  a!  fe jMeti  a  mon  ten,  Ble.,  eto.- 

Ben  gnardarati  qui  ikiti  •mperadora, 
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sudden  France  lost  its  gracions  king,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  the 
ffood  sei^ior  thej  recenilj  adorned.  Spain  too  had  a  brave 
Sing,  which  now  it  has  no  more ;  Montferrat  mourns  the  loss 
of  its^ood  marquis,  and  the  empire  that  of  its  valiant  emperor. 
And  I  know  not  how  their  successors  will  conduct  themselves." 

"  (Jood  Lord  of  heaven  I  Wert  thou  to  follow  my  advice, 
thou  wouldst  consider  well  whom  thou  madest  emperor,  whom 
thou  madest  kine,  and  to  whom  thou  gavest  towers  and  castles. 
No  sooner  are  they  in  power,  than  men  no  longer  make  any 
account  of  thee,  and  I  have  seen  the  emperor  at  another  time 
swear  many  a  solemn  oath,  which  to-day  ne  falsifies." 

'^ Emperor  (to  Damietta)!  Damietta  waits  for  you;  the 
white  tower  weeps  by  day  and  ni^ht  demanding  back  your 
ea^e,  which  a  vulture  has  chased  away.  The  eagle,  which 
suffers  itself  to  be  beaten  bv  a  vulture,  is  verily  a  coward.  The 
slory  acquired  by  the  Soudfan  is  a  disgrace  to  you ;  and  apart 
from  your  disgrace,  it  is  an  evil  for  us  all ;  it  is  a  prejudice  to 
our  authority.*^ 

This  short  piece  contains  perhaps  more  ener^,  vivacity  and 
poetic  warmtn  than  any  other  of  those,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours preached  the  crusades,  and  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
are  not  di£Scult  to  be  accounted  for.  To  poets,  M'ho,  like  the 
Troubadours,  were  deficient  in  intellectual  resources  and  in 
acquirements,  the  somewhat  varied  development  of  a  vague  and 
general  idea,  like  that  of  the  crusades,  must  have  been  the 
most  difScult  thine  in  the  world.  There  was  nothing,  not  even 
their  religious  belief,  but  what  was  in  certain  respects  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  development.  Scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceive a  langua^  more  powerful  and  consequently  more  poeti- 
cal than  the  simple  ana  precise  formulas  of  their  creed,  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  them  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  came  to  speak  of  the  reverses, 
the  miscalculations,  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  the  crusaders, 
they  then  did  nothing  more  than  labor  in  the  field  of  historical 
satire,  and  then  their  delineations  and  their  allusions  participate 
more  or  less  of  the  positive  interest  and  of  the  natural  vanety 
of  their  subjects. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  piece  bv  .Peirols,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  remarkable  for  an  accidental  peculiarity. 
It  was  written,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  about  the  "year 
1222.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  piece  of  its  kind,  that  can  be 
mentioned  as  having  been  composed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween 1204,  the  epoch  of  the  crusade  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat, and  1228,  the  epoch  of  that  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
XL    During  this  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  south  of  France 
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had  been  the  theatra  of  events,  which  had  violently  divoi 
the  attention  of  the  Troubadours  from  the  affairs  of  the  East.  J| 

Those  enthoBisstic  advocates  of  the  holv  ware  had  learnt,  f| 
their  flurprise  and  at  their  own  expense,  the  real  nature  and  tl 
caases  of  these  wars,  for  which  they  had  before  scarcely  tbiin 
enthusiasm  enough  in  their  age  and  country.     They  liad  e 
the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses  snbstituted  for  the  crusa 
against  the  Mussuhnans,  which  they  had  seconded  to  the  ntmoi 
of  their  power.    They  had  seen  the  population,  whether  heret 
or  not,  of  several  of  their  most  flouriBiiing  towns  butchered  I 
hordes  of  European  crusaders ;  they  had  witnessed  the  devas(| 
tion  of  their  fields,  the  burning  or  the  domoHshraent  of  tJiari 
castles,  which  had  so  long  been  the  places  of  their  chief  delighfj 
they  bad  witnessed  the  massacre,  the  exile  and  the  spolistiOT 
of  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  of  those  cuurteoid 
polished  seigniors,  who  had  been  at  once  their  rivals  and  thflf 
patrons.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  desolation  of  tbejj 
disorders,  they  did  not  cease  to  sing  \  but  what  a  change  in  tl 
tone,  ill  the  character  and  in  the  suoject  of  their  songs ! 

In  the  horrible  crisis  of  this  long  struggle  between  thel 
ecclesiastical  and  political  cliiefs,  they  haa  energetically  r 
poused  the  cause  oi  the  latter,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Provengi 
had  for  a  longtime  been  nothing  more  than  a  dolorous  concef) 
of  complaints  and  imperfections  against  the  clergy. 

After  the  energr  of  the  Provencals,  roused  by  these  misfoi 
tunes,  had  succeeded  in  removing  for  a  moment  the  scourge  q 
these  crusades  from  their  country,  and  when  the  tide  of  cmaadcS 
could  a^ain  resume  its  natural  course  toward  the  countr 
of  the  Mussulmans,  the  Troubadours  were  no  longer  so  eager  ti 
increase  this  tide,  or  to  contribute  to  its  rapidity.  Thdf 
religious  enthusiasm  had  become,  as  it  were,  isolated  from  l" 
church  and  turned  against  it.  Tlieir  poetic  enthusiasm  it8_ 
had  received  some  severe  shocks  from  tlie  disasters,  which  hai 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  South. 

We  have  but  few  Provencal  songs  on  the  crusades  of  thL 
emperor  Frederic  II,;  and  those  we  have  are  excInsiveTn 
by  Troubadours,  who  were  particularly  devoted  to  Frederi. 
who  preached  his  crusade  ia  his  persouaJ  interest  and  by  it^ 
means  in  the  general  interest  of  Cnristianity  and  of  the  chorelu 
These  songs  are  yet  elegant  and  correct,  as  far  as  the  diction  aa$ 
versification  is  concerned,  but  still  they  are,  at  bottom,  nothfo/ 
more  than  slightly  varied  repetitions  of  those  which  precedw 
them.  They  are  distinguished  from  them  only  by  their  truti 
of  satire,  directly  aimea  against  the  clergy.  _ 

"  The  world,  to  speak  tne  truth,  has  grievously  degenerates  I 
in  point  of  merit,"  says  Folquet  de  Romans ;  "  and  me  clerk^f 
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who  ought  to  uphold  the  good,  are  the  wont  of  all.  Thej  love 
war  more  than  peace ;  such  pleasure  do  they  find  in  malice 
and  in  8in«  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  l)een  a  follower  of 
the  first  crusades ;  but  nearly  everything  I  see  in  this  one,  dis- 
pleases me."* 

I  win  not  dwell  upon  the  crusade  of  Thibaut,  the  count  of 
Ohampague  and  kii^  of  Kavarre,  which  took  place  between 
1S82  and  1286«  Thioaut  himself  composed  several  pieces  on 
this  expedition,  which  are  in  French,  among  the  oldest  or  the 
oldest  of  the  kind.  But  the  Troubadours  ci  me  South  were  not 
inspired  by  it  They  do  not  seem  to  have  waked  up  from 
their  indirorence  for  a  single  moment,  until  the  announcement 
of  the  crusades  of  St  Louis,  to  which  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch  gave  an  interest  of  a  particular  description.  On 
the  various  incidents  of  these  expeditions,  including  the  death 
of  St  Louis,  which  formed  their  catastrophe,  there  are  yet 
extant  a  dozen  pieces  by  different  TroubadourS)  most  of  whom 
are  quite  obscure. 

These  pieces  exhibit  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  which  the  crusades  of  Bichard  and  of  Philip 
Augustus  had  inspired  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  before. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  lamentations  over  the  repugnance, 
which  the  men  of  the  feudal  and  chivalrie  order  at  that  time 
manifested  for  this  sort  of  expeditions ;  and  these  lamentations, 
which  were  in  general  as  insipid  as  they  were  true,  attested 
the  rapid  decadence  of  Provencal  poetry  and  at  the  same  time 
that  ot  the  former  zeal  in  fietvor  of  the  orusades. 

^^  The  kn^hts,  who  died  in  Syria,  have  brought  us  into  great 
affliction,"  says  Lanfranc  Oi|;ala,t  ^^  and  the  harm  would  be  still 
greater,  if  God  had  not  received  them  into  his  company.  But 
as  for  the  chevaliers  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  I  do  not  see  them 
very  ardent  to  recover  the  sacred  heritage.  Oh  chevaliers  I  ye 
are  afraid  of  death.  If  the  Turks  abandoned  their  banner,  they 
would  find  multitudes  of  champions  to  pursue  them :  but,  nrmly 
planted  at  their  posts,  they  find  but  few  assailants.'' 

^^  There  are  many  men,^  says  Baymond  Oaueelm  of  Bezi( 

^  Baynovard,  toL  It.  p.  li6.    Piece  No.  ZX.    Id  itrophe. 

Tornatt  et  en  psQO  de  valor  Que  mail  anon  ffnerra  tpLt  pals, 

Lo  Mslet,  qui  ver  en  tdI  dir,  fan  lor  plat  ta^^ta  e  peoeata ; 
E'l  clergm  son  ia  li  peior  Per  qa'al  premier  paaaalge 

Que  degran  loa  bes  mantenlf ,  Ifen  volna  eaaer  paaeats, 


Beziers. 


E  an  on  tal  naalgo  Q«*el  ttali  de  (fnan  rey  mi  deiplaii.— fd. 

t  Bajnooard,  toL  t.  p.  145. 
Qrans  es  lo  dole  e  maior  for*  amti  Al  1  eaTaffief ,  atoi  de  mort  paon  f 


Dela  eaTalliera  qui  eon  mort  en  Soria,         Bn  crei  qn*ni  Tore  ftigiison  de  la'naeingna, 
81  no*to  affnee  dieos  pres  en  compaSngnls ;  O  foaion  tan  com  U  cerf  en  Sardeingna 
Maa  cell  de  tai  no  tcj  gair*eneorata  Qn*a  troberan  a  pro  de  caaaadon ; 

De  recobrar  laa  aalalaa  nefetata.  liaa  qni  no  a  met  a  paoo  d*enYasidor.~£iL 
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one  of  the  most  indifferent  Troubadours,  from  whom  anything 
has  come  down  to  us,  ^'  there  are  many  men,  who  pretended  to 
be  about  to  enter  on  the  expedition,  but  who  had  really  not  the 
least  desire.  Excuses  are  not  wanting  to  them.  I  cannot  go 
without  a  royal  pay,  says  one ;  and  I  am  sick,  another ;  had  I 
no  children,  nothing  could  keep  me  here,  assures  a  third."* 

The  deati^  of  St.  Louis  even,  although  it  filled  all  France  with 
ffrief,  did  not  inspire  anything  more  poetical  than  this.  The 
least  insipid  of  the  three  pieces  which  we  have  on  this  event^ 
consists  of  a  long  and  stupid  imprecation  against  the  clergy. 
^^  Accursed  be  iQexandria !  cursed  be  the  clergy,  cursed  be  me 
Turks  I"  exclaims  the  author,  not  knowing  what  he  should  say 
further,  and  all  this  ends  at  last  in  groans  and  lamentations  over 
the  loss  of  all  courtesy  and  chivalry.  The  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
yen9al8  was  surely  in  a  worse  state  even  than  their  chivalry, 
when  it  produced  thin^  like  these. 

Hie  only  Provencal  piece  relative  to  the  crusades  of  St.  LouiSy 
which  deserves  particular  notice  in  this  survey,  is  somewhat 
anterior  to  those,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  must  have 
been  comjposed  toward  the  year  1266,  four  years  before  the 
death  of  ot.  Louis,  and  the  events  to  which  it  principally  re- 
lates, are  of  the  year  1265. 

This  year  was  one  of  singular  disaster  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria.  The  famous  Bibars,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  £gypt 
under  the  name  of  Malek  Daher,  had  gained  great  advantages 
over  them ;  he  had  defeated  their  Tartar,  Armenian  and  Persian 
auxiliaries.  He  had  taken  in  the  first  place  the  ci^  of 
Offisarea  and  then  the  castle  of  Arsouf,  two  places  whicn  St. 
Louis  had  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  during  his  sojourn  in 
Palestine.  And  Bibars,  elated  by  these  victories,  was  wholly 
intent  on  gaining  fresh  laurels ;  he  menaced  the  Christian  towns 
of  Syria,  all  of  which  trembled,  considering  themselves  already 
lost. 

At  this  same  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  considering  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  the  preaching  of 
a  crusade  against  Manfroi.  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  U.,  who 
at  the  death  of  his  father  bad  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  they  had  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis.    It  was  wim  his  head  filled  and  troubled 

*  Bajnooard,  toL  It.  p.  135.    Piece  No.  XXTV.    8tr<^he  3. 

Mas  trop  d'omei  son  qn'eras  fan  sembUBiA 
Qae  paaaaran,  e  ffes  noo  an  desire ; 
Don  ae  aabran  del  pa8<«r  escondire 
Ganren  d'aqneiha,  e  diran  eea  dnptaaaa : 
leo  paaaera,  ai'l  aonti  del  rey  agoea; 
L'aotre  dinin :  len  no  anj  benanana ; 
L'antre  diran :  8'ien  non  agnea  efana, 
Toft  paaaera,  qae  aaj  no  m  tengrm  rea.^  £tf. 
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• 

by  all  these  events,  that  a  Proven)^  templar,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  composed  the  following  piece  : 

^^  Sorrow  ana  anjzer  have  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
they  very  nearly  km  me.  We  fall  beneath  the  burden  of  that 
very  cross,  which  we  had  assumed  in  honor  of  him,  who  was 
attached  to  it.  No  cross  nor  law  avails  us  any  longer  against 
these  accursed  traitors  of  Turks.  It  appears  on  the  contrary, 
and  every  man  can  clearly  see  it,  that  Qod  sustains  them  to  our 
misfortune."* 

^^  They've  conquered  Csssarea  at  the  outset  and  taken  the 
strong  castle  of  Arsouf  by  assault.  Lord  God  I  what  will  be- 
come of  so  manv  knights,  so  many  squires,  so  many  commoners, 
who  were  within  the  widls  of  Arsouf  ?  Alas !  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  has  already  lost  so  many  of  its  sons,  that  its  power  is 
fallen  forever." 

^^And  believe  not  that  they  imagine  to  have  accomplish 
enough,  these  cursed  Turks !  They  have  sworn  most  solemnly, 
that  they'll  not  leave  a  single  man  in  all  those  places  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ ;  of  the  cnurch  of  St.  Mary,  they  say  they'll 
make  a  mahomor^.  Very  well!  If  God,  to  whom  all  this 
should  be  displeasmg,  gives  his  consent  to  it  and  finds  it  good, 
we  too  must  be  content." 

^^  He  therefore  is  a  fool  who  seeks  to  quarrel  with  the  Turks, 
when  Jesus  Christ  allows  them  everything.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  they  have  vanquished  Franks,  Tartars,  Armenians 
and  Persians,  and  that  they  daily  fight  us  here,  us  Templars  ? 
God,  who  was  formerly  awake,  is  now  asleep :  Mahomet  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  makes  nis  servant  Malek 
Daher  work." 

^'  The  Pope  is  lavish  of  his  indulgences  to  those  of  Aries  and 
France  agamst  the  Germans ;  but  he  is  stingy  of  them  here  with 
us.  What  say  I  ?  Our  crosses  are  exchanged  for  the  crosses  of 
tournaments,  and  the  war  of  oui/rorfna/r  for  that  of  Lombardy ; 

*  Bajnonard,  voL  ir.  p.  131.    Piece  XXH.  entire. 

(1.)  In  e  dolor  e'es  dine  mon  cor  aieeie,  Qae  dini  loe  mart  d'AMor  eTi*  ? 

8i  qa*a  per  paoc  no  m'enci  demanes,  AilM  t  lo  regne  deSnria 

Qaar  nos  met  Jot  1a  croti  qu'tTiam  N'a  tant  perdat  que,  qui  n  Yol  dir  lo 

preia  ver. 

En  1a  honor  d'aiatelh  qn*en  croti  fot  Per  tot  tempt  mait  n'et  mermati  de 
met ;  poder. 

Que  croti  ni  ley  no  nt  Ttl  ni  ntgnia 

Contra*la  felt  Torex  qne   metit  (5.)  Lo  papa  fit  de  perdon  gran  largneia 

mal^  ContrOllamant  ab  Arlea  e  Francet : 

Ant  ea  temblana,  aegon  qa'hom  pot  E  tal  meat  notmoetran  gran  cobeesa, 

▼eier,  Qoar  noatraa  croti  Tan  per  oroti  de 
Qa*a  dan  de  not  lot  toI  dieut  mantener.  tomet, 

E  qui  vol  can^ar  romania 
2.)  Al  comenaar  an  Ceiaria  conqneia,  Per  la  gnerra  de  Lombardia, 

E*l  fort  cattelb  d' Attar  per  forta  pret.  Nottret  lenti.  don  ien  Tot  die  per  Ter 

Ai  1  tenher  dient,  e  qaal  via  an  preia  Qa'elt  yenoon  oien  e*l  perdon  per  aver. 
Tan  cayalier,  tan  atrren,  tan  bonea  "*  * 
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» 
nay,  I  tell  yoa  for  a  trnth,  we  hare  legates  who  vend  God  and 
inaulgences  for  money." 

^^ Seigniors  of  France,  let  Lombardy  alone;  Alexandria  has 
done  yon  greater  harm  than  Lombardy ; — ^it  was  at  Alexandria 
that  yon  were  vanqnished  by  the  Torks,  made  prisoners,  and 
compelled  to  pay  joor  ransom." 

Language  of  tnis  description,  in  which  the  chagrin  of  a  great 
disappointment  appears  already  to  assume  a  tincture  of  irony 
and  of  religions  SKepticism,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  t^e 
time  of  the  crusades  was  over,  and  that  if  St  Louis  went  to 
]\Ca680ura  to  be  made  prisoner,  and  afterward  to  Africa  to  die, 
it  was  not  from  a  want  of  indications  which  ought  to  have  made 
him  anticipate  some  issue  of  this  kind. 
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CHAFtER  XX. 

TOB  LYBICAt  POETBT  Ot  iHBi  tSOUBADOURS. 
v.  — PIECES    REliAtING    tO    THU    ORUSADES. 

WABd  AOAINdT  tHll  ABABS  OF  SPAIN. 

The  crusades  were  a  general  moyement  of  Ohfistianity  ^^ainst 
Islamism.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain, 
who  were  so  near  the  centre  of  this  movement,  shonld  not  nave 
been  affected  by  it  more  or  less,  shonld  not  have  had  their 
share  of  the  hurricane  which  swept  against  their  brethren  of 
the  East. 

All  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Andalusian  Arabs 
and  the  Ohristian  nations  on  this  side  Of  the  Pyrenees,  wete 
founded  on  such  powerM  antecedents,  they  were  to  such  an 
extent  the  result  oftime  and  necessity,  that  tne  crusades  them- 
selves could  not  produce  any  essential  change  in  them ;  and  these 
pious  expeditions  rather  followed,  than  determined,  the  impul- 
sions which  had  already  been  given  long  before  them. 

For  three  entire  centuries  Tfhnn  715  till  1019)  the  popula- 
tions of  the  south  of  France  had  been  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
terrible  struggle  against  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia ;  they  had 
divided  with  me  Spaniards  of  the  northwest  of  the  Peninsula 
the  glorious  task  oi  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Islamism,  and 
of  <&iving  it  back  to  that  coast  of  Africa  from  whence  it  had 
first  planted  its  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  from  the  year 
1020  these  same  populations  had  leased  to  be  directly  interested 
in  the  enterprises  ot  the  Arabs ;  and  in  the  Wars  against  them 
they  only  interfei^  aocidentijly,  and  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
Spanish  populations. 

From  this  moment  the  commeroial  and  business  connections, 
which  had  commenced  long  befet^  this  time,  between  Mussul-* 
man  Spain  and  the  south  of  Ft^ttkoe,  Were  mulually  multiplied 
and  consolidated ;  and  there  is  every  indication,  that  at  the 
banning  of  the  twelfth  centnrf  tiiey  had  already  become 
pretty  generally  established  and  diverafied^    Kearly  all  tba 
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traces  of  that  reli^ous  horror  which  the  two  countries  had  felt 
for  each  other,  amid  the  intensity  of  their  earlier  straggles,  had 
now  disappeared.  The  superiority  of  the  Arabs  in  an  the  arts 
of  civilization  was  generally  perceived  by  the  higher  classes  of 
society  in  the  South.  They  were  admired ;  they  were  adopted 
as  models ;  and  this  propensity  in  their  favor  was  generally 
yielded  to  without  any  repugnance. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
were  in  general  not  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  toward  the 
former  as  those  in  Syna.  They  did  not  occupy  the  land  where 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom ;  they  exercised  no  dominion  over  die 
banks  of  Jordan ;  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, nor  had  they  ever  profaned  it.  This  was  a  sort  of  merit 
for  which  the  Troubadours  eagerly  gave  tliem  credit,  even  in 
the  heat  of  their  excitement  for  the  crusades ;  and  there  is  one 
of  these  Troubadours  who  goes  even  so  far  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
exempt  the  SpaniardB  from  the  duty  of  joining  in  the  croBades 
of  Syria,  in  consideration  of  their  wars  against  the  Mussulmans, 
their  neighbors :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  although  they  are  wicked 
Saracens,  they  are  still  not  those  who  have  demolished  the 
sacred  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ." 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  perceive  that  the  crusadee 
against  the  Arabs  of  ST)ain  could  neither  be  so  animated  nor 
so  frequent  as  those  against  their  brethren  in  Syria.  More 
than  this  :  there  was,  properly  speaking,  not  one  crusade 
against  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  the  I'eninsula,  in  whidi 
some  oppressed  Mussulman  party,  which  at  the  moment  found 
its  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  Christians,  did  not  figure 
as  the  ally  of  the  latter  against  those  very  conquerors ;  and  the 
grand  poUcv  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in  seizmg  the  occasions 
lor  sucn  alhances. 

The  first  expedition  undertaken  under  the  name  of  a  crusade, 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
crusade  of  St.  Bernard,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
entered  into  the  genend  plan  of  the  latter,  as  its  accessory. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  political  crisis  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  African  chiefs,  who,  under  the  name  of  Almoravides, 
had  ruled  for  nearly*  a  centurv  both  in  Si)ain  and  Africa,  were  at 
that  time  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  authority  over  these 
countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  they  were  assailed 
by  a  new  party,  by  that  of  the  Almohades ;  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula bv  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia,  who,  having  been  oppressed 
and  discontented  for  a  long  time,  were  now  revolting  on  every 
side  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  independence. 

The  Christian  chiefs  of  Spain,  seeing  their  adversaries  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  regarded  the  moment  as  a  propitioua  one 
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to  aggrandize  themselves  at  their  expense.  With  a  view  to 
this,  they  or^nized  a  league,  of  which  the  kin^  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  VII.,  was  elected  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emperor;  and 
this  league  colluded,  or  pretended  to  collude,  with  the  Almora- 
vides,  who,  in  the  desperate  condition  of  their  aifairs,  had  no 
longer  an  j  other  choice  of  expedients. 

All  the  smaller  powers  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Italian  as  well  as  rroven$al,  entered  into  this  league,  in  which 
they  were  expected  to  act  in  concert  with  the  count  of  Barce- 
lona. The  seignior  of  Marseilles,  William  de  Baux,  William 
VI.  of  MontpelHer,  and  the  celebrated  viscountess  Ermen- 
garde  of  Narbonne,  are  those  of  the  nobles  of  the  South  whom 
history  designates  as  having  figured  most  actively  in  this  affair. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  among  the  motives  from  which  this 
episode  of  a  crusade  was  undertaken,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  were  not  without  their  influence.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  nobles  of  the  interior  of  the  country  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  it ;  many  of  them  having,  indeed,  already  enlisted  in 
the  contemporary  crusade  of  Raymond  V. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  occupy  myself  with  the  military  and  politi- 
cal results,  either  of  this  first  crusade  against  the  Mussulmans  of 
Spain,  or  of  those  that  succeeded  it.  Mv  task  is  hmited  to  the  in- 
quiry, what  part  the  Provencal  Troubadours  took  in  these  expedi- 
tions ;  and  they  took  part  in  all  of  them.  They  sung  and  preached 
them  all  with  the  same  zeal  as  they  did  those  of  Syria,  and 
generally  even  with  a  greater  degree  of  talent  and  success. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  on  account  of  their  higher  or  lower 
literary  merit,  that  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  on  the 
crusades  of  Spain  are  entitled  to  some  attention:  it  is  also, 
and  quite  as  much,  on  account  of  the  hints  which  they  contain 
in  regard  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
origin.  This  being  understood,  I  now  return  to  the  crusade 
of  Alphonse  VII. 

Marcabrus  is  the  only  Troubadour  who  is  known  to  have 
sung  of  it  There  are  yet  extant  two  pieces  by  him  relative  to 
it,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  and  the  obscurity  of  many 
of  the  details,  are  nevertheless  still  curious  enough. 

The  first  is  an  exhortation,  a  sort  of  poetic  predication,  des- 
tined to  be  sung  in  public,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
imagination  of  mdividuals  and  masses  to  the  importance  of  the 
j^tmd  enterprise  projected  against  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia. 
The  predication  in  question  euiibits  only  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  primitively  destined  to  be  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain ;  for  the  author  always  designates  Spain 
as  the  country  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  moment  he  is 
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Bupposed  to  he  speaking.  The  most  probable  fuppofiition  iS| 
that  the  piece  was  sun^  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  poem  is  essentially  religioosi  but  yet.  the  spirit  of  the 
Troubadours  makes  itself  felt  here  and  there  by  some  outbursts 
of  admiration  or  of  sympathetic  indulgence  for  the  ideas  and 
tiie  manners  of  chivalry.  The  war  agamst  the  infidels  is  mys- 
tically represented  as  g  sort  of  piscina  or  spiritual  lavatory,  to 
whicn  ea!ch  Christian  is  invited  to  hasten,  in  order  to  purify 
himself  from  his  sins ;  and  as  the  term  la/vador  {laviUary)  re- 
curs at  a  certain  fixed  place  in  every  couplet,  the  piece  has  from 
that  circumstance  also  assumed  the  title  of  Jjamador.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Proven^^  traditions  it  was  <juite  celebrated  among 
the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours.  1  do  not  intend  either 
to  justify  or  to  explain  this  celebrity.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
piece  is  the  most  ancient  one  of  its  kmd,  and  as  there  is  every 
appearance  of  its  having  served  as  the  model  for  several  of  those 
which  were  afterward  composed  for  the  crusades  of  Syria ;  as^ 
moreover,  it  contains  express  indications  of  the  influence, 
which  the  revolutions  of  JIahometan  Spain  were  at  that  time 
still  exercising  over  the  south  of  France,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
endeavor  to  give  an  analysis  of  it.  I  shall  translate  it  as  closely 
as  possible,  at  the  inevitable  risk  <^  frequently  becoming 
strange  and  stiff;  and  I  must  notice  in  the  first  place,  that  wim 
an  oodity,  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  the  piece  commences  with 
a  Latin  verse  which  nas  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  for* 
mula  from  the  liturgy. 

'^  Pax  in  nomine  Domini.  Marcabrus  composed  this  song, 
the  verse  and  music  both.  Hear  what  he  says :  The  Lord,  the 
king  of  heaven,  has  in  his  mercy  opened  unto  us,  quite  near  at 
hand,  a  lavatory,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  nor  even  beyond  it,  along  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

^^  We  ought  all  in  obedience  to  reason,  to  purify  ourselves 
both  evening  and  morning.  Let  him  th^*efore,  who  desires  to 
cleanse  himself,  while  he  has  life  and  strength,  hasten  to  the 
sacred  lavatory,  which  is  the  source  of  our  health.  Woe  be  to 
us,  if  we  die  before  availing  ourselves  of  this  advantage !  Far 
below,  in  the  abyss,  shall  be  assigned  to  us  our  abode  eternal, 
by  the  powers  on  high  1" 

^  Avarice  and  nerfidy  have  banished  pleasure  and  ycmth 
from  the  world.  Aii  I  what  a  sad  spectacle,  to  see  each  coveting 
the  thin^,  the  gain  of  which  will  be  a  hell  to  him,  unless,  before 
closing  rorever  eye  and  mouth,  he  hasten  to  the  sacred  lava- 
tory I  Haughty  and  stem  as  ne  mav  be,  still  every  one  will 
fina  one  stronger  than  himself  in  deatn." 

^^  The  Lord,  who  knows  whatever  is,  whatever  was  and  shall 
b^  doth  promise  us  his  recompense  by  th^  voice  <tf  ^e  em- 
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peror  (of  BpainV  Enow  ye  what  splendor  will  be  awaitmsr 
those,  who  shali  cleanse  themselves  m  the  lavatorj,  who  shiul 
avenge  God  tor  the  insults  which  the  pagans  of  Arabia  have 
offer^  him?  Their  splendor  shall  excel  that  of  the  star^ 
which  guides  the  mariner.'^ 

^^  The  dog^race  of  the  Prophet,  the  traitorous  followers  of  the 
grand  impostor  are  so  abnnaant  here  (on  this  side  of  the  monn- 
tains^,  that  there  is  no  one  left  to  honor  the  true  God.  Let  ns 
expel  them  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  lavatory ;  gaided  by  Jesus 
Christ,  let  us  drive  back  these  catifis,  who  believe  in  witchcraft 
and  m  auguries." 

'^  Let  cowards  and  debauchees,  revelling  in  drtinkenness  and 
merry  bouts,  remain  in  their  pollution  1  Gk>d  only  wants  t}ie 
brave  and  courteous  at  his  lavatory.'^    •    •    . 

^^  The  marquis  and  those  of  the  Temple  are  already  sustaining 
bravely,  here  in  Spain,  the  weight  and  'strain  of  pagan  in* 
science ;  and  Jesus  Christ  pours  on  them  from  his  lavatory  the 
blessings,  which  will  be  demed  to  those  base  novices  in  prowess, 
who  have  no  heart  for  joy  or  deport*^  ^ 

If  Marcabrus  was  not  already  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  he 
composed  this  piece,  he  w^it  there  immediately  after.  He  then 
wrote  a  second  piece  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  directly  to  Alphonse  YII.  himself,  whom  he  honors  with 
the  epithet  of  emperor.  Though  less  finished  and  less  elaborate 
in  pomt  of  metrical  constructicm,  this  second  piece  is  neverdie* 
less  more  interesting  than  the  first.  It  contains  several  very 
direct  allusions  to  the  event  which  constitutes  its  subject,  and 
to  the  general  relations  between  the  south  of  France  and  Spain. 
Unfortunately  these  allusions  are  so  concise  and  couched  in 
terms  so  general  and  metaphorical,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  I  will  nevertheless  sub* 
join  some  of  the  more  intelliffible  passages  of  the  piece : 

"  £m;^eror,  I  know  now  from  experience  how  P^^^  7^^^^ 
prowess  is  increasing.  I  did  make  haste  to  come  and  Fm  rejoiced 
to  see  you  nourished  with  joy,  rising  in  glory,  Uoonung  in 
youth  and  courtesy."  f 

^^  Since  the  Son  of  God  calls  on  you  to  avenge  him  on  the 
race  of  Pharaoh,  rejoice  in  it." 

^^  And  if  those  from  b<^ond  the  defiles  do  not  bestir  them- 

*  AflUHemeiii,  dlTenioiL  ^^ 

t  Baynooard,  toL  if.  p.  1S9.    Pleee  XC  entire. 

Bmperaire,  per  ni  meieii,  Pole  lo  file  de  diev  ▼•■  eemo 

Sei,  quant  voelra  proeia  ereie,  Qa'el  TeBgeta  del  Vimm  Farao» 

No  m  sal  Jet  tardats  del  Tenir,  Ben  voe  en  deveta  eebandir ; 

One  Joie  voe  paie  e  prei  Toe  crelit,  Gontra*ls  porU  (kflloo  U  bare, 

E  Jofene  Toe  tea  band  a  freie  U  ploe  de  coadnkh  e  de  do, 


Qoe  fai  foetra  raler  doncir. 


li  pine  de  condnkh  e  de  do, 
S  Ja  diens  9o*le  en  latejaosir. 

iRe.  eee^i^^'j 
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selves,  either  for  Spain  or  for  the  Bepnlehre,  it  becomes  ^our 
part  to  assume  the  task,  to  expel  the  Saracens,  and  to  humiliate 
their  pride ;  and  Gt>d  will  be  with  you  at  the  decisiye  mo- 
ment." 

^^  The  Almoravides  are  wholly  destitute  of  succor,  by  reason 
of  the  treachery  of  the  seigniors  from  beyond  the  mountains, 
who  have  set  to  work  to  hatch  a  c^iain  plot  of  envy  and 
iniquity.  Yet  each  of  them  is  flattering  himself  that  he  will 
get  absolved,  at  the  hour  of  death,  from  ms  part  of  the  work." 

"  Let  us  then  leave  those  from  the  other  side  the  mountains 
to  their  own  dishonor;  those  barons  who  love  the  ease  and 
blandishments  of  life,  soft  beds  and  comfortable  sleep ;  and  let 
us  on  this  side,  responding  to  the  call  of  God,  reconquer  glo- 
riou^  his  honor  and  his  land." 

^^  Tney  rejoice  greatly  among  themselves,  these  men,  in  their 
dishonor,  who  exempt  themselves  from  the  holy  pil^image ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  day  will  come,  when  thepr 
must  leave  their  citstles ;  but  they  will  leave  them  with  their 
feet  in  front,  their  head  behind  them." 

'^  Let  but  the  count  of  Barcelona  persist  in  his  resolve,  to- 
gether with  the  kin^  of  Portugal  and  of  Navarre,  and  soon  we'll 
march  ahead  to  pitch  our  tents  beneath  the  walls  of  imperial 
Toledo,  and  destroy  the  pagans,  who  defend  it" 

Li  spite  of  this  haugnty  assurance  of  the  Troubadour,  the 
success  of  the  crusade  of  Alphonse  VIL  was  but  a  partial  one 
and  far  from  being  decisive.  The  Almohades,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Almoravides  in  Africa,  established  their  power 
everywhere  in  place  of  the  latter,  in  the  Peninsula  as  else- 
where, and  it  was  this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors,  with  which 
from  that  time  th€f  Christians  of  Spain  were  to  continue  the 
contest.  The  struggle  lasted  from  1150  to  1212,  when  it  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  plains  of  Toloza. 
But  during  this  interval  of  sixty-two  years  the  Almohades 
gained  several  victories  over  the  chiefs  of  Christian  Spain,  at 
which  all  Europe  had  occasion  to  be  alarmed.  The  nrst  was 
that  which  they  won  at  .^dujar  in  1157.  The  king  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  YIL,  died  in  the  same  year,  and  his  cteath  was  a 
greater  calamity  to  Spain  than  a  defeat. 

Amon^  the  pieces  of  Peter  of  Auvergne,  there  is  one  which 
makes  alTusion  to  these  different  events  and  also  to  I  know  not 
what  project  of  an  expedition  &^uist  Africa ;  a  project  in  re- 
gard to  which  history  is  silent,  xhe  piece  must  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  among  those  which  have  reference  to  the  crusades, 
but  everything  in  it  is  too  vague  and  too  concise  to  be  poetical, 
and  I  consider  it  useless  to  dwell  on  it.  The  course  of  the 
events  introduces  us  to  others  of  greater  interest. 
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Yacoub  Almanzor  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hades  in  1184,  it  was  not  long  before  he  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards.  Haying  arrived  in 
Spain  with  an  immense  force  in  1195,  he  marched  against 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  and  gained  over  him  two  suc- 
cessive victories,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Alarcos,  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  most  glorions  the  Mussulmans  had  ever 
won  over  the  Christians.  This  latter  event  is  one  of  those,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Troubadours  links  itself  in  quite  a 

feculiar  manner  to  that  of  the  crusades  of  Spain.  The  ancient 
^roven$al  biographer  of  Folquet  de  Marseilles  contains  a  pas- 
sage of  ^eat  interest  with  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the 
battle  ol  Alarcos  ;  and  I  propose  to  translate  the  whole  of  it. 

"  When  good  king  Alphonse  of  Castile  had  been  discomfited 
by  the  king  of  Morocco,  whose  name  was  Miramolin,  and  when 
the  latter  had  taken  Calatrava,  Salvaterra  and  the  castle  of 
Tonina,  there  was  great  sadness  and  distress  throughout  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  among  all  the  noble  people,  who  were  in- 
formed of  it,  by  reason  ol  the  dishonor,  which  it  brought  on 
Christendom,  and  of  the  damage  which  the  king  sustained,  who 
had  lost  much  territory  by  it;  and  the  men  of  Miramolin 
entered  often  into  his  kingdom  and  made  great  havoc  in  it." 

'^  Then  good  King  Alphonse  sent  his  messengers  to  the  pope, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  induce  the  barons  of  France  and 
England,  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  to 
succor  him." 

"  Don  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  had  at  that  time  not  yet  entered  the  order  of 
Citeaux.  He  made  a  prezicansa,  in  order  to  exhort  the 
barons  and  nobles  to  help  the  good  king  of  Castile,  showing 
them  the  honor,  that  would  accrue  to  them  if  they  brought 
such  succor  to  the  king,  and  the  pardon  which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  God  for  it."  * 

The  piece  here  desi^ated  by  the  biographer  is  yet  extant ; 
it  is  curious  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  bemg  the  only  monu- 
ment now  remaining  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  of  which  his- 
tory  makes  hardly  any  mention,  and  which  was  not  attended 
with  any  known  result. 

In  respect  to  poetical  merit,  the  piece  is  not  destitute  of  it 
It  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common-places  of  Christian  be- 
lief and  piety,  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  nearly  all 
of  them,  are  rendered  with  most  elegance  tod  sprightliness  ^ 
but  still  it  is  not  free  from  traces  of  the  mannered  od-espriL 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Folquet.    1 

*  Baynoiurd,  toL  ▼.,  p.  ISO.-^Ed, 
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giye  here  the  greater  part  of  it,  faithfully  rendered,  and  only 
curtailed  of  a  few  languid  or  idle  passaffes. 

^^  I  know  no  longer  any  pretext  by  wnich  hereafter  we  may 
excuse  ourselves  from  serying  in  the  cause  of  Qod.  We  hare 
already  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  shall  we  now  permit 
8pain  also  to  be  lost  ?  xn  our  way  to  Syria  we  have  found 
ODStacles ;  but  in  passing  into  Spain  we  have  neither  wind  nor 
•ea  to  fear.  Alas  I  Wbat  stronger  invitation  could  God  ofSsat 
usy  unless  it  were  to  redescend  from  heaven  to  die  for  us  !"* 

^^  Qod  has  once  given  himself  for  us,  when  he  came,  in  order 
to  obliterate  our  sins ;  and  in  redeeming  ns  he  has  imposed  on 
us  here  below  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  him,  then,  who  desires 
to  live  beyond  the  grave,  offer  to-day  for  God  that  life,  which 
God  by  dying  returned  to  him.  Every  one  must  die,  he  knows 
not  when.  How  foolishly  he  lives,  who  lives  in  nnappaUed 
security !  This  life,  of  wnich  we  are  so  covetously  fond,  is  but 
an  evil,  and  to  die  for  God  a  good." 

^^  What  is  the  error  then  by  which  men  are  deluded  ?  This 
body  which  none  can  save,  for  any  price,  from  death,  is  cared 
for  tenderly  and  pampered  by  each  one  of  us,  while  no  <me 
stands  in  dread  as  to  nis  soul,  which  he  could  preserve  from 
torments  and  perdition.  Let  each  one  think  then  in  his  inmost 
heart,  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not ;  and  then  he  will  have 
a  better  will  to  march  on  to  the  service  of  his  God.  Let  no 
brave  warrior  be  afflicted  at  his  poverty.  Let  him  but  take 
the  first  step  only ;  he'll  find  God  ready  to  assist  him." 

^^  One  thin^  at  least  is  possible  for  every  one :  'tis  to  have 
courage ;  let  nim  then  show  it ;  as  for  the  rest,  God  will  take 
care  of  it,  and  our  good  king  of  Arafi;on.  This  king,  who  has 
never  been  wanting  to  any  one,  will  not  be  wanting  to  any 
valiant  palmer.  He  certainly  will  not  be  perjured  before  Goo, 
at  the  moment  of  being  crowned,  whether  here  below  or  on 
high  in  the  heavens  ;  for  both  these  crowns  are  assured  to  him." 

^^  And  let  not  the  king  of  Castile  listen  to  foolish  arguments ; 
let  him  not  be  discouraged  by  his  losses.  Sooner  let  him  ren- 
der thanks  to  God,  who  to-day  desires  to  triumph  through  his 
arm" 

*  Baynooard,  vol.  iv.  p.  110.    Piece  XIII.    Btrophea  I,  2,  3,  4. 


(1.)  Haeimais  no  y  codobc  razo 
Ab  que  noa  poacam  cobrir, 
Si  Ja  dieu  Yolem  serrir, 
Pos  tant  enqner  nostre  pro 
Qae  aon  dan  en  yoIo  sofrir ; 
Qn'el  sepulcre  perdem  premeiramen, 
S  ar  anen-e  an'  Espanha  a  vai  perden 
Per  BO  qnar  lai  trobavon  ochaizo ; 
Maa  sai  Bivals  no  temem  mar  ni  Ten : 
Laa !    Cum  noa  pot  plna  fort  aver  aomoa, 
Bi  doncz  no  fos  tomatz  morir  per  noa ! 


(2.)  De  81  mezeia  nos  Am  do, 

Quan  venc  noatrea  torts  dealir ; 
E  feB  BO  Bai  a  grazir, 
Qnan  ai  na  det  per  rezemao : 
Doncz  qui  vol  viure  ab  morir 
Er  don  per  dlen  Ba  vld'e  la  y  prezen, 
Qn'el  la  donet  e  la  rendet  moren, 
C'atreBsi  den  horn  morir  no  Bap  quo. 
Ai !  quant  mal  viu  qui  non  a  espaven  I 
Qu'el  nostre  viurea,  don  em  cooeitoa, 
Sabem  qa'ea  mala,  et  aqnel  morir  boa. 
Etc..  etc.,  etc.— £c(. 
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Let  U8  in  thought  restore  to  these  words  the  melody  and 
coloring  of  their  original,  of  which  a  translation  into  prose  and 
into  our  modem  style  of  langaage  must  necessarily  deprive 
them,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Folonet  preached  the  cmsad4 
of  Spain  at  least  as  well  as  the  other  Tronbadonrs  could  haver 
preached  the  crnsade  of  Syria, 

But  it  appears  that  he  found  none  to  listen  to  his  appeal  but 
the  men  who  were  just  then  returning  from  the  thira  crusade, 
discontented,  worn  out  and  decimated,  and  extremely  ayerse 
to  a  fourth,  which  in  fact  did  not  take  place  this  time.  At  any 
rate,  we  do  not  see  anything  in  the  nistory  of  Spain  at  thitf 
epoch,  to  which  the  name  of  crusade  could  with  propriety  be 
applied.  Moreover,  the  Almohades  continued  to  be  the  masters 
oi  the  Peninsula.  The  only  check  which  they  experienced  waa 
the  loss  of  Yacoub  Almanzor,  the  most  successful  and  the 
greatest  of  their  chiefs,  who  died  in  1199,  leaving  as  his  su(^ 
cessor  his  son  Mohammed,  sumamed  El  Nassir. 

Under  the  latter  the  Spaniards  recovered  their  self-confi« 
deuce ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  in  commo- 
tion. Mohammed  did  not  at  first  seem  to  pay  much  attention 
to  their  movements.  This  apparent  indif^rence  made  them 
assume  a  still  more  menacing  attitude ;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
Almohades,  resolved  at  last  to  curb  them,  began  to  make  zea» 
lous  preparations  for  a  descent  on  Spain.  These  pre]^aration# 
were  of  such  a  description,  that  they  appeared  to  be  mtended 
not  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conquest  already  made^ 
as  for  the  conquest  of  entire  Europe.  Mohammed  El  Nassir 
arrived  at  Seville  in  1210,  foUowea  by  an  army  which  ho  had 
distributed  into  three  divisions,  the  smallest  of  which  is  said  te 
have  consisted  of  160,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

E  Spain  had  not  waited,  to  be  terrified  at  the  levy  of  such  • 
roaigious  force,  to  see  it  on  Uiis  side  of  the  strait  This  force 
ad  not  yet  left  Africa,  when  the  Christians  were  already 
making  extensive  preparations  on  all  sides  in  order  to  resist  it. 
All  the  princes  of  the  Peninsula  had  united  their  armies  under 
the  general  command  of  Alphonso  IX. ;  and  Roderick,  the  bishop 
of  Toledo,  was  scouring  France  and  Italy,  imploring  every- 
where the  assistance  of  the  kings,  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  Troubadours  were  as  prompt  on  this  as  on  every  previous 
occasion,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  world;  they 
seconded  with  their  martial  songs  the  call  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
against  the  barbarians  of  Africa. 

The  only  remaining  one  of  all  these  songs  is  that  by  Gavau* 
dan  the  Elder,  a  Troubadour  but  very  little  known,  but  who 
deserves  to  be  so  more  generally,  were  it  only  for  the  song  in 
question.    It  is  in  fact  me  most  beautiful  and  the  most  euer- 
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^etic  piece  of  the  kind,  the  one  which  is  pervaded  hj^  the  purest 
mspiration,  and  the  argument  of  which  is  mana^d  in  its  detail 
witn  most  poetic  skill.  The  only  pity  is,  that  it  contains  one 
or  two  yery  difficult  passages,  which  caa  only  be  translated  in 
a  somewhat  hazardous  manner.  I  subjoin  here  the  whole 
of  it. 

•  "Seigniors,  'tis  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  the  power  of  the 
l^aracens  is  thus  increasing.  Jerusalem  has  been  taken  by 
fialadin,  and  it  is  not  yet  reconquered ;  and  all  at  once  the 
king  of  Morocco  now  prepares  for  war  against  all  Christian 
kings,  with  his  treacherous  Andalusians,  with  his  Arabs  armed 
against  the  faith  of  Christ."^ 

"  He  has  assembled  all  the  races  of  the  west,  the  Mazmudes, 
tiie  Moors,  the  Berbers  and  the  Goths.  Vigorous  or  feeble,  not 
one  of  them  has  stayed  behind ;  and  never  did  the  rain  descend 
more  closely  than  they  pass  on,  encumbering  the  plains  and 
famishing  each  other.  They  feed  upon  dead  bodies,  as  the 
sheep  on  grass,  which  they  devour  blade  and  root." 

-  "They  are  so  proud  of  their  number,  that  they  consider  the 
world  as  theirs.  When  they  halt  upon  the  meadows,  crammed 
one  against  the  other,  Morocco's  hordes  against  the  Marabouts, 
the  Marabouts  against  the  Berbers,  then  Uiey  deride  us  among 
themselves.  Franks,  they  sav,  ms^e  room  for  us !  Toulouse 
and  Provence  are  ours;  and  ours  the  whole  interior  of  the 
land,  as  far  as  Puy.  Was  there  ever  before  heard  raillery 
sp  insolent  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  dogs  of  this  lawless 
race?" 

"  Hear  them,  O  emperor,  and  you  too,  king  of  France,  king 
of  the  English,  and  you,  the  count  of  Poitiers  land  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Castile.  No  one  had  ever  such  fair 
opportunity  for  serving  God ;  with  his  aid  you'll  conquer  all 
these  pagans,  whom  Mahotnet  deluded,  these  renegades,  this 
refuse  of  mankind." 

•  BaynooEFdi  fol.  !▼.  p.  85.    Piece  No.  U.    Entire  1-8. 


Benhora,  per  los  noetres  peccats 
Creys  \%  forsa  dels  Sarruis ; 
Ihemsaleni  pres  Saladis, 
Et  encaraa  non  es  cobrati ; 
Per  que  mandaH  reya  de  Maroo 
Qa*ab  tots  loe  reirs  de  Creatiaa 
8e  combatra  ab  doi  trefas 
Andolozits  et  Arabits, 
Contra  la  fe  de  Crist  gamits. 

Tots  los  AlcaTis  a  mandats, 
Masmats,  Maors,  Qots  e  Barbaris, 
E  no  7  reman  grms  ni  mesqois, 
One  tots  no*ls  ayon  ajostats ; 
Anc  pns  mennt  ayga  non  ploc 
Cam  els  passon,  e  prendoOs  plas ; 
La  caraonbada  dels  milaa 


Oeta'ls  pajraser  com  a  berbits, 
E  no  7  reman  brota  ni  rasits. 

Tant  an  d'ergnelh  sels  qn'a  triati 

Sa'els  caio*l  mons  Inr  sl'aclis ; 
arroqnenaa,  Marrabetis 
Panson  amons  per  mieg  los  prats ; 
Meat  lor  gabon :  **  Franc,  fais  not  loo ; 
Nostr'es  Proensa  e  Tolsas. 
Entro  al  Pnej  tots  los  meiaa." 
Anc  tan  fers  gaps  no  fon  ansits 
Dels  falses  cas,  ses  ley,  marrits. 

Emperayre,  Tos  o  aniats, 
E'l  reys  de  Fransa,  e  sos  costs, 
EM  reys  engles,  corns  peitavis, 
Qn'ai  rey  d^Espanha  socorrats. 
Bio.  ato.  ato.— JStf. 
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:  ^'  JesuB  ChriBt,  whose  word  has  called  on  ns  to  make  a  happy 
end,  shows  us  the  way  to  it  to-day ;  he  points  ns  to  repentance 
as  the  means  by  which  the  sin  committed  in  Adam  shall  be 
forgiven  ns.  He  promises,  if  we  will  but  believe  it,  that  he'll 
be  willing;  to  receive  ns  among  the  blessed,  and  to  be  onr  guide 
against  these  degraded  traitors." 

^'  Let  not  us,  who  are  the  firm  possessors  of  the  grand  law^ 
let  us  not  abandon  our  heritage  to  the  black  dogs  from  beyona 
the  sea.  Let  each  one  meditate  how  to  avert  the  danger.  Let 
ns  not  wait  until  they  have  reached  us  here.  The  Portuguese, 
the  Castilians,  those  of  Galicia,  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  who 
erewhile  were  a  barrier  in  our  van,  are  now  defeated  and  dis- 
honored." 

^^  But,  let  the  noble  crusaders  come  from  Germany,  from 
France,  from  England,  from  Brittany,  from  Anjou,  from  Beam^ 
from  Gascony,  and  from  Provence ;  let  them  unite  with  us  into 
one  solid  mass,  and  with  the  sword  in  hand,  we'll  plunge  into 
the  herd  of  infidels,  striking  and  cutting,  until  we  nave  exterr 
minated  all  of  them ;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  booty  amongst 
us  all." 

'^  Don  Gavaudan  will  be  a  prophet ;  that  which  he  says  will 
be  accomplished ;  the  dogs  will  perish,  and  there,  where  Ma- 
homet was  invoked,  God  shall  be  served  and  honored." 

And  the  Troubadour  was  really  a  prophet,  as  he  had  boasted 
himself  to  be.  The  Christian  forces,  having  encountered  those 
of  the  Almohades  in  the  vicinity  of  Toloza  in  Andalusia,  won, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1212,  the  famous  battle,  called  the  battle 
of  Navas  de  Toloza,  by  which  the  Christians  recovered  for 
a  time  their  former  preponderance  in  Spain.  Gavaudan  ap* 
pears  to  have  fought  there  in  person,  in  the  midst  of  sixty 
thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had  flocked  together  from  beyond 
the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  thus  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  expedition, 
to  which  he  had  been  the  Tyrteeus. 

This  piece  of  Gavaudan's  is  the  last  of  its  kind  which  wc  find 
in  tlie  Provencal  manuscripts,  as  the  crusade  which  it  cele- 
brates also  is  the  last  against  the  Mussulmans  bevond  the  Py- 
renees. Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Toloza,  the 
Andalusian  Arabs  maintained  their  ground  in  the  Peninsula 
for  three  centuries  longer.  But  from  the  date  of  this  great 
battle,  the  Christian  forces  of  the  country  were  sufficient  to  re- 
strict them  gradually  to  closer  limits,  until  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
when  the  simple  decree  of  the  kii^  of  Spain  could  send  their 
miserable  remnants  to  perish  in  Amca. 

I  Uiink  I  may  now  resume  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of 
the  period  of  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  condition  of  the  Arabs 
of  Andalusia  presented  striking  analogies  to  that  of  the  Christ- 
ians, who  assailed  them.  To  mem,  as  well  as,  nay  even  more 
ihan  to  the  latter,  this  war  was  a  sacred  war,  a  veritable  cm- 
Bade  under  another  name.  It  was,  as  we  know,  a  duty  imposed 
by  his  religion  on  every  Mussulman,  to  fight  for  the  extension 
pi  Islamism.  Every  Mussulman  who  lost  his  life  in  the  fulfill- 
snent  of  this  duty  was  considered  a  martyr,  and  received  the 
appellation  and  tne  honors  of  one. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  was  a  vague  and  a  very  generscl  one ;  it 
was  coextensive  with  all  the  Mussulmans  and  all  the  Christians. 
But  between  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  and  the  Christians  of  the 
south  of  France  it  was  more  particular  and  more  explicit. 

The  former,  as  well  as  the  tatter,  had  their  poets,  their  Trou- 
))adours,  who  likewise  preached  their  sacred  war  to  them,  who 
celebrated  their  victories  over  the  Infidels,  deplored  their  de- 
feats, who,  in  a  word,  gave  utterance  to  all  the  national  or 
popular  emotions  excited  by  the  various  chances  of  this 
F&r. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  make  known  some  of 
these  poems  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  relative  to  their  crusades 
against  the  Christians ;  it  would  have  been  curious  and  inter- 
esting for  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
corresponding  productions  of  the  Troubadours,  and  to  see  in 
what  manner  the  latter  would  have  sustained  the  parallel. 

To  my  great  regret,  however,  my  time  will  not  admit  of  such 
developments ;  and  all  that  I  can  ao,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  poetic  compositions  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  on  their  wars 
against  the  Christians,  is  to  ouote  one  of  them,  which  has  been 
published  and  translated  by  M.  Grangeret  de  la  Grange  in  an 
excellent  collection  of  Arabic  poetry,  which  appeared  m  1828. 

The  piece  in  question  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  poet  by 
the  name  of  Aboul-baka-Saleh,  from  the  city  of  Honda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  It  is  a  general  lamentation  over  the  re- 
verses and  the  decline  of  Islamism  in  Spain,  and  more  particu- 
larly over  the  loss  of  the  powerful  city  of  Seville,  which  waa 
taken  in  1246  by  Ferdinand  HI.,  the  kin^  of  Castile.  Hie 
piece,  as  I  give  it  here,  is  somewhat  abridged.  Though  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  excellent  translation  of  M.  Grangeret,  I 
still  thought  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  modify  it  with  r^er- 
^nce  to  my  purpose.    It  is  as  follows : 

*'  Whatever  has  reached  its  zenith  must  decrease ;  therefore, 
O  man !  do  not  permit  thyself  to  be  seduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  Ufe !"  * 

*  The  piece  forms  part  of  an  article  on  the  Arabs  in  Spain  by  Qrangeret  de  la  OraaM 
In  the  ''  Joomal  Aaiatique,*'  and  ia  found  in  vol.  iy.  of  the  First  Series,  p.  367.— £A 
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"  The  world  is  a  perpetual  revolution ;  and  if  the  present 


[estroys  the  cmrasfi,  on  which  the  lances  and  the 
swords  were  blunted." 

"  There  is  no  sword  which  time  does  not  lay  bare  (unsheath) 
and  break,  and  were  it  even  the  sword  of  Dzou-yazen,  were  it 
a  sword  which  had  the  fortress  of  Gomdan  for  its  scabbard." 

"Where  are  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Yemen?  where  are 
their  crowns  and  diadems  ?" 

"  The  inevitable  destiny  has  seized  them." .... 

"  This  destiny  has  made  kings,  kingdoms,  and  nations  what 
they  are  now,  something  that  has  resemblance  to  the  phantoms 
of  sleep." 

"  There  are  reverses  for  which  one  may  console  himself,  but 
the  reverses  of  Islamism  admit  of  no  consolation." 

"  A  remediless  disaster  has  smitten  Andalusia,  and  with  An- 
dalusia the  whole  of  Islamism." 

"  Our  cities  and  provinces  are  deserted. . . ." 

"  Ask  Valencia  what  has  become  of  Murcia ;  where  are  Ja(in 
and  Xativa?" 

"  Ask  where  Cordova  is  now,  the  abode  of  knowledge,  and 
what  became  of  all  the  men  of  genius  who  flourished  there  ?" 

"  And  where  is  now  Seville,  with  its  delights,  with  its  grand 
river  of  pure  sweet  water  ?" 

"  Cities  magnificent  and  proud,  ye  were  the  pillars  of  the 
land ;  must  not  the  country  crumble  to  ruins,  when  it  has  lost 
its  pillars  t" 

"  As  the  lover  bewails  his  lady-love,  so  Islamism  bewails  its 
provinces  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  Infidels." 

"  There  where  the  mosques  stood,  stand  now  the  churches 
with  their  bells  and  crosses." 

"  Our  sanctuaries  are  nothing  but  brute  stone,  and  still  ther 
weep  I     Our  pulpits  are  but  senseless  wood,  and  yet  lament! 

"O  thou,  who  heedest  not  Fortune^s  monitions,  thou  art 
perhaps  asleep,  but  know  that  Fortune  remains  awake !" 

"  Tnou  marchest  proud  of,  and  enchanted  by  thy  country  I 
But  can  a  man  still  have  a  country,  after  the  loss  of  Seville  ?^ 

"  Ah !  this  misfortune  makes  one  forget  aU  those  which  have 
preceded ;  and  none  other  will  ever  cause  us  to  forget  it." 

"  O  ye,  who  mount  swift  coursers,  fiying  like  eagles  between 
the  clashing  swords ;" 

"  O  ye,  who  carry  trenchant  glaives  from  India,  glittering 
like  fires  across  the  eddying  night  of  dust ;" 

"O  all  ye,  who  beyona  the  sea  are  living  in  peace,  and 
finding  in  your  abodes  glory  and  power ;" 
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.  "  And  have  you  then  not  heard  the  news  from  Andalusia  ? 
Yet,  messengers  departed  to  announce  to  jou  our  misfortune." 

"  How  many  imluckj  men  have  implored  your  succor  I  But 
not  one  of  you  has  risen  to  assist  them,  and  they  are  dead  or 
captives." 

"  Pray,  what  does  this  division  signify  amon^  you,  who  all 
are  Mussulmans,  all  brethren  and  servants  of  God?" 

'^  Are  there  not  among  you  proud  souls  and  generous  !  And 
IB  there  no  one  to  defend  religion  ?" 

"  Oh,  how  thejr  now  are  humbled  by  the  Infidels,  these  An- 
dalusians,  erewhile  so  glorious !" 

"  Yesterday  they  were  kings  in  their  own  homes ;  to-day  they 
are  slaves  in  the  land  of  unbelievers." 

"  Ah !  hadst  thou  witnessed  how  they  wept  when  they  were 
sold,  grief  would  have  made  thee  lose  thy  reason." 

^'  An !  who  could  endure  to  see  them  thus  distracted,  with- 
out a  guide,  without  any  raiment  but  the  rags  of  servitude!" 

^^  Wno  could  endure  to  see  mountains  between  the  infant  and 
its  mother,  like  a  barrier  between  soul  and  body  ?" 
^i;  To  ^  fi,  «  tho  «m,  .hen  it  U  ™i.g.  .U  co™l  ..d  dl 

"Young  damsels,  with  tearful  eyes,  with  hearts  ready  to 
break,  dragged  on  by  the  Barbarians  to  servile  labor?" 

"  Oh !  at  such  sights  all  hearts  would  rend  with  grief,  had 
yet  our  hearts  a  vestige  of  religion  left." 

Auiong  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relating  to  the  wars  of 
the  crusades,  which  might  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Ara- 
bic piece,  I  will  specify  one  in  particular,  of  which  the  reader 
will  doubtless  have  some  recollection.  It  is  that  of  the  Proven- 
cal Templar,  deploring  the  disasters  of  the  year  1265.  Hiese 
disasters  were  probably  still  greater,  still  more  irreparable  to  the 
Christian  powers  of  Syria,  than  was  the  taking  of  Seville  to  the 
Arabs  of  Andalusia.  And  this  circumstance  is  to  be  marked, 
as  one  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  contrast  between  the 
two  pieces  more  salient. 

That  of  the  Templar  was  dictated  by  spite  and  anger;  it  is  a 
bold  and  animated  satire,  in  which  the  humiliated  pride  of  chi- 
valry blames  Gk>d  himself  for  its  disappointments  and  reverses, 
and  is  readv  to  suspect  the  veritv  of  a  creed,  the  defenders  of 
which  are  defeated  in  battle  by  the  adherents  of  another  creed. 
The  Arabic  piece,  on  the  other  nand,  is  pervaded  by  a  melancholy 
sentiment  of  the  nothingness  of  human  things,  by  a  religious 
faith  which  its  material  reverses  do  not  shake,  by  a  pro&und 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Necessity,  a  resignation  which  still 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  affronts  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.     We 
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discover  in  this  piece  the  work  of  a  poet,  trained  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  high  civilization,  while  in  the  piece  of  the  Temp- 
lar there  is  something  that  resembles  the  relics  and  remims- 
cences  of  barbarity. 

With  respect  to  the  form,  the  differences  between  the  two 
pieces  is  no  less  marked  and  no  less  characteristic ;  but  here  the 
comparison  would  perhaps  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Provencal  piece,  the  execution  of  which,  though  less  brilliant, 
less  ingenious,  and  less  refined,  is  in  return  much  simpler,  more 
lively,  and  more  bold. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  religious  songs  of  the  Pro- 
ven$als  relating  to  the  crusades,  it  will  undoubtedly  appear  that 
this  subject,  taken  in  earnest,  was  a  little  above  tne  lyrical 
genius  of  the  Troubadours — a  genius  which  was  enthusiastic, 
original  and  graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  infantile,  petulant, 
and  rather  believing  than  religious. 

There  were  other  wars  which  these  poets  sung  with  more 
partiality  and  talent  than  those  of  the  crusades.  These  were 
the  wars  which  daily  arose  between  the  feudal  powers  of  the 
times,  both  great  and  petty.  The  prowess  of  ciiivalry,  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  wars,  having  nothing  to  do  which  required  too 
much  calculation,  constancy  or  discipline,  could  shine  in  all  its. 
splendor,  and  freely  follow  its  inspirations,  nay,  its  caprices 
even — always  sure  of  being  admired  and  celebrated,  whether  it 
was  successful  or  not  so.  Such  wars  were  the  real  theme  for 
the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  we  have  from  them  of  this  description  are 
yery  numerous,  and  in  producing  examples  the  choice  can  be 
the  only  source  of  eml)arrassment  I  shall  limit  myself  to  giving 
a  few  specimens,  selected  with  a  view  to  show  the  generic 
shades  of  difference  by  wliich  they  varv  among  themselves,  and 
the  decided  opposition  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  diose 
in  which  the  preaching  of  the  crusades  was  the  theme. 

I  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  short  one  (it  contains 
but  thirty  verses),  from  the  pen  of  Bertrand  de  Bom.  It  would 
take  up  too  mucn  of  our  time  to  determine  its  historical  motive 
with  adequate  precision ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
question  turns  on  the  moment  when  the  war  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  about  to  break  ou^ 
to  the  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  succor.  Transported  with  the  hope  of  a  fine, 
good  war,  Bertrand  de  Bom  gives  vent  to  his  joy  in  tlie  folio w- 
mg  manner : 

^'  I  wish  to  make  a  sirverUe  on  the  two  kings :  we  shall  soon 
see  which  of  them  has  the  most  chevaliers.  Alphonso,  the 
valiant  king  of  Castile,  I  hear,  comes  to  assist ;  and  the  king 
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Bicbard  is  ffoing  to  gpend  gold  and  silver  by  bushels  and  br 
setters  /  for  ne  takes  pride  in  spending  and  in  giving,  and  la 
more  eagerly  intent  on  war,  than  the  hawk  is  on  the  partridge." 

*'^  If  the  two  kings  are  valiant  and  brave,  we  shall  soon  see 
the  fields  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  helmets  and  of  shields,  of 
swords  and  saddle-bows,  of  heads  and  shoulders  cloven  to  the 
belt.  We  shall  see  wandering  np  and  down  chargers  without 
their  riders,  lances  projecting  from  the  sides  and  breast  of 
the  wounded;  we  shall  hear  laughing  and  weeping,  cries  of 
distress  and  cries  of  joy ;  great  wul  be  the  losses  and  immense 
the  gain !" 

^^  Trumpets  and  drums,  standards,  banners  and  ensims,  horses 
both  blacK  and  white — ^this  is  the  company  we  are  gomg  to  live 
in  I  And  a  grand  time  will  it  be  then  I  Then*  will  the  usurers 
be  pillaged ;  nor  will  the  pack-horse  on  the  road  be  safe ;  nor 
will  be  seen  a  commoner,  or  a  merchant  coming  from  France, 
but  what  will  tremble.  Then  will  be  rich  whoever  dares  to 
take." 

^^  Let  but  King  Bichard  be  triumphant  t  As  for  myself,  I 
shall  either  be  alive  or  cut  to  pieces.  If  I  shall  live,  how  great 
the  pleasure  of  having  conquered  I  but  if  I  am  in  pieces,  how 
charming  the  deliverance  from  every  care !" 

The  species  of  martial  frenzy  which  inspired  these  verses  does 
not  constitute  their  only  merit.  Thev  are  remarkable  for  a 
harmony,  a  rotundity  ana  a  vivacity  of  expression,  which  can- 
not well  be  felt  except  in  the  oripnal.  Bertrand  de  Bom  him- 
self has  written  few  more  beautiful  than  these. 

We  have  nevertheless  pieces  from  several  other  Troubadours, 
which  vrill  sustain  a  comparison  with  this,  and  others  that  are 
but  little  inferior  to  it ;  and  we  may  add,  that,  by  a  singularity 
which  proves  how  natural  this  sort  of  martial  dithyramb  came 
to  the  j[>|at®^s®*  ^f  chivalry,  this  kind  of  Provengal  poetry  ia 
the  only  one  in  which  we  would  be  embarrassed  to  instance  a 

^Baynooard,  toI.  W.  p.  176.    Piece  No.  XVIIL  1-4. 

Miei  tfarentefl  Tiiielh  Ux  dels  reyt  amdos,  E  gang  e  plor  •  dol  et  ale^pwisa ; 

Qa'en  toiea  veirem  q'anra  mais  caTailhian  Lo  perdr'er  grana,  e^  gasamha  er  tobiiaia. 

fk\  Talen  rei  de  Castelia  ^  Anfos  _.  .  .  .  . 

Cauff  dir  que  ▼en,  e  ▼olra  todadien ;  i~™E!^  r^**'  ■etnheraa  e  peM 

Btehirta  metra  a  maeto  e  a  se.tiew  Bt  entrwein^  e  cay^  Wanes  •  akia 

Anr  et  aivent,  e  ten  la  benananu  I*"T™  *"  2?*,?'  ^  ®*  scglee  lera  boa, 

Metr*  e  dSnar^  e  non  vol  ea  fianM,  §«•  kom  toba  Taw  alt  uaoriera, 

Ana  vol  guerra  raaia  qne  eaiUa  etparrien.  f  P«  «•»?•  non  anara  laiunien 

^  ^  ^  Join  aflMti,  ni  boijet  MS  dnptanaa, 

a,      ....     .  .        .  Ni  mercadiera  qui  enga  dever  Fra 

8  arndni  U  rel  son  proa  ni  coniJM,  Ana  aera  rica  qui  tolra  Yolontiera. 

En  brieu  veirem  camps  ioncatz  de  qnartiera,  ^ 

D*elma  e  d*eacuta  e  oe  brana  e  d'arsoa,  Mas  a*  el  reia  Ten,  ien  ai  en  dien 

E  de  fendutz  per  busts  tro  ala  braiera,  Qn*ieu  aera  Tiaa  o  aerai  per  qartiera; 

Bt  a  rage  Teirem  anar  deatrlera,  K  ai  an!  Tina,  er  mi  gran  benanaaaa, 

E  per  eoetati  e  per  pieohs  manta  lanaai  £  aa  ien  mawr,  er  ini  grana  delinriera. 
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really  bad  or  insipid  composition,  abundant  as  are  such  in- 
stances in  all  the  other  kinds. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  great  feuds  between  kin^  and  king^  or 
the  battles  fought  by  powerful  armies,  that  inspired  the  Pro- 
venjal  poets  with  such  animated  son^s  of  war ;  they  suns  with 
the  same  extravagant  enthusiasm  the  wars  between  seignior 
and  seignior,  between  ch&teau  and  ch&teau — those  petty  wars, 
where  one  might  have  counted  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  lance 
and  sword.  I  have  noticed  a  piece  of  this  kind,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  curious,  as  it  doubtless  represents  many  others 
of  the  same  description  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Its 
author  is  Blacasset,  the  son  of  Blacas,  both  of  whom  were  Pro- 
venjal  seigniors  of  great  celebrity  in  the  poetic  and  chivalrie 
traditions  of  their  country. 

The  piece  is  none  of  the  clearest,  and  the  only  copy  we 
have  of  it  is  incomplete  and  full  of  errors.  Thus  mucn,  however, 
is  evident  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Amic  de 
Curban  and  to  Seignior  d'Agoult,  two  Provencal  castellans, 
who  had  a  quarrel  between  themselves,  which  thev  were  pre- 
paring to  settle  by  force  of  arms.  The  object  of  the  piece  is, 
to  exhort  the  champions  to  persist  nobly  in  their  project  ot 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  warlike  crisis,  and  by  all  means  to 
guard  against  resorting  to  the  vulgar  methods  of  accommoda- 
tion. He  eulogizes  each  of  them  with  equal  unction ;  he 
naively  manifests  his  eagerness  to  see  them  fight,  and  still  more 
naively  declares  his  resolution  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of 
them,  without  saving  which.  The  first  and  the  last  stanza  of 
this  piece  will  sumce  to  give  us  a  conception  of  the  whole. 

**  War's  my  delight :  I  like  to  see  it  commence  I  For  'tis  by 
dint  of  war  that  brave  men  rise.  War  makes  the  nights  pass 
rapidly ;  war  brings  us  presents  of  stately  coursers ;  it  makes 
the  miser  turn  liberal  peitorce ;  it  obliges  the  powerful  man  to 
give  and  take  away.  War  is  an  excelknt  dispenser  of  justice; 
It's  my  deUght— war  without  end  and  without  armistice  !"* 

"  Oh,  when  shall  I  see,  in  some  commodious  field,  our  adver- 
saries and  ourselves  arrayed  in  battle-line,  and  serried  so  closely, 
that  the  first  fair  shock  would  level  with  the  ground  a  multi- 
tude on  either  side  I    Then  many  a  squire  would  be  cut  to 

*  Raynonard,  vol.  It.  p.  215.    Pleoe  No.  XLI.    StropliM  I  and  4. 

Oerra  mi  play  qnan  la  vey  oomenaar,  Bel  m*ea  q'iea  veia  en  an  bel  camp  rangati 

Qar  per  gerra  vey  lot  proa  enanaar,  Els.  et  ill  noa,  per  tal  bmit  i^ostatSi 

£  per  gerra  vey  mants  deatiiera  donar ;  Q*al  ben  ferir  n'i  aia  de  Teraati , 

E  per  gerra  Tey  I'eacaa  laro  tomar,  Aqi  Teirem  manz  sinrentz  peceiatz, 

E  per  gerra  vey  toire  e  donar  Kanti  eavala  moric,  mants  cavaliera  nafirati ; 

E  per  gerra  vey  las  nneigs  traannechar ;  Be  nulla  non  toma  ja  non  aerai  irati ; 

Don  gerra  es  drechnriera,  ao  m  par,  ICaa  vneilh  Binrir  qa  vinre  deaonrats. 
E  gerra  m  play  aea  jamaia  eaftraogar.  —  JSU. 
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pieces,  many  a  fair  charger  Blain,  and  many  a  knight  wounded. 
And  were  none  destined  to  return,  it  matters  not ;  the  thought 
will  not  distress  me :  I  would  rather  die  than  live  dishonored." 

The  wars  which  the  Troubadours  sung  and  celebrated  in  this 
manner  were  not  even  always  positive  and  determinate  wars, 
petty  or  great ;  it  was  sometimes  merelv  war  in  the  abstract,  the 
idea  of  war  itself,  llie  most  exalted  oi  all  the  war-songs  of  this 
kind  is,  perhaps,  a  piece  attributed  to  Bernard  Amaud  of  Man- 
tua, a  Knight-troubadour,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  one  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse.  I  subjoin  here  the  three  best  stanzas  of  this  song, 
which  has  but  five  of  them. 

"  Spring  never  brings  such  charms  to  me,  as  when  it  comes 
accompanied  by  hurly-burly  and  by  war,  bytrouble  and  affiight, 
by  grand  displays  of  cavalry  and  booty.  Then  he  who  thus  far 
was  only  wont  to  give  advice  and  sleep,  darts  forth  courageously, 
his  arm  already  raised  to  strike."  * 

^^  I  like  to  see  the  neat-herds  and  the  shepherds  wandering 
through  the  fields,  in  such  distress  that  none  of  them  knows 
where  to  look  for  shelter.  I  like  to  see  rich  barons  forced  to  be 
prodigal  of  what  they  had  been  stingy  and  avaricious.  Then 
such  a  one  is  eager  to  impart  what  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
giving.  Tlien  such  another  honors  the  poor,  whom  he  had 
Been  accustomed  to  despise.  War  forces  every  wicked  seignior 
to  a  kindly  disposition  toward  his  own." 

^' There  is  not  in  the  world  so  great  a  treasure,  nor  such 
exalted  power,  for  which  I'd  give  one  of  my  gloves,  were  the 
exchange  to  turn  to  my  disgrace.  The  coward  lives  no  longer 
than  the  brave  man :  a  life  without  renown  is  worse  to  me  than 
death,  and  basely  hoarded  riches  are  beneath  my  honor." 

I  have  now  given  specimens  enough  of  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours,  to  enable  us  to  perceive  how  much  more  freely 
and  more  boldly  the  Provenjal  imagination  displayed  itself  in 
these  songs  of  daily  warfare,  than  in  the  predications  of  the 
crusades. 

*  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  254.    Piece  No.  IV.    Strophes  1,  2,  4. 

Ancmaifl  tan  gen  no  vi  venir  pascor, 
Qn'el  TO  gnarniti  de  solatz  e  de  chan, 
E  Te  gnamitz  de  gnerra  e  de  mazan, 
E  TO  guamitz  d'esmay  e  de  paor, 
E  ye  gnarnitz  de  gran  caTaburia, 
E  TO  gnarnitz  d*nna  gran  manentia ; 
Qne  tala  sol  pro  cosselhar  e  dormir 
Qa'ara  vay  gent  bras  levat  aonlbir. 

Belh  m'es  qnan  vey  qne  boyer  e  pastor 
Van  si  marrit  q'ns  no  sap  vas  o  s  an, 
E  belh  qnan  vey  qne'I  rto  bare  metran 
8o  don  eron  avar  e  gnillador, 


Qa*ara  dara  tals  qne  cor  non  avia, 

E  montara'l  pages  qa*aanir  solia, 

Qne  grans  guerra,  quant  hem  no  i  pot  gaadir, 

Fai  mal  senhor  tss  Ids  sieos  aftmnqnir. 

El  mon  non  a  thesanrs  ni  gran  ricor 

Que  8i*annitz,  sapchatz  quMen  preznn  gnan 

Qn^aitan  tost  mor,  mas  non  o  sabon  tan, 

Avols  cam  bos ;  e  Tida  ses  valor 

Pretz  meyns  que  mort,  a  pretz  mais  tota  Tia 

Honor  e  pretz  on'annida  manentia, 

Qaar  selh  es  folns  qne  se  fai  escarnir, 
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It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  proper  nse  and 
the  special  destination  of  these  songs ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
any  Kind  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provenjals  which  was  not 
more  or  less  strictly  appropriated  to  some  one  of  the  habits  of 
social  or  of  private  life. 

The  itinerant  Jongleurs,  who  made  a  business  of  reciting  the 
poetic  productions  of  the  Troubadours  on  their  own  account, 
not  only  frequented  the  cities,  the  market-towns  and  the  castles, 
but  they  penetrated  wherever  they  were  sure  of  finding  as- 
semblages of  men — ^into  the  fields,  to  the  walls  of  beleaguered 
places,  among  the  marching  armies,  playing  on  their  different 
instruments,  singing,  seeking  to  rivet  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men-at-arms.  It  is  possible,  that  they  may  have 
sung  there,  as  elsewhere,  poems  of  every  description,  chansons 
of  love,  satiric  verses,  fragments  of  epic  romances ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  the  songs  of  war  were  more  especially 
destined  to  be  executed  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  To  such  a 
purpose  thev  were  admirably  and  at  all  times  appropriate,  but 
more  especially  to  circumstances,  when  it  was  required  to  in- 
flame the  courage  of  the  warriors,  as  for  example  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  assault,  of  a  battle,  or  of  any  danger  whatsoever, 
jliese  songs  were  in  fact  well  calculated  to  enhance,  among  those 
who  heard  them,  the  sort  of  sava^  impetuosity  and  of  martial 
ardor,  which  the  simple  disposition  to  listen  to  them  already 
presupposed.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
motives  which  made  these  men  find  warfare  so  attractive  and 
so  beautiful,  this  martial  ardor,  this  chivalric  enthusiasm  were 
far  from  constituting  the  only  ingredients.  The  poets,  the 
chevaliers,  the  barons  themselves  observe,  that  war  obliged 
the  feudal  chiefs  to  treat  with  particular  consideration  all 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  making  it. 
They  were  required  to  be  lavish  of  their  monev,  their  honors 
and  their  privileges,  or  in  other  words,  to  divide  their  power 
with  those,  whose  services  they  needed  to  defend  it;  so  that 
the  society  of  this  stormv  period  gained  at  least  in  liberty  and 
moral  dignity,  that  whicn  it  lost  in  calmness  and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  LTBIOAL  POETBY  OF  THB  TB0I7BAD0UBS. 

IL    SATIRE. 

ICORAL. 

In  the  monuments  of  Provencal  poetry  anterior  to  1150,  <uie 
might  search  in  rain  for  the  least  vestige  of  a  systematic  classi- 
fication. Any  and  every  lyric  composition,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  subject  or  extent,  was  simply  denominated  vers  ; 
and  this  term  was  borrowed  from  the  lAtmversuSy  which  in  the 
rituals  of  the  Christian  churches  was  used  to  desimate  hynma 
not  only  rhymed,  but  constructed  with  the  most  elaborate  and 
complicatea  interlacements  of  the  rhyme  and  wholly  after  the 
manner  of  the  Troubadours. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  pieces  of 
lyric  poetry  had  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  some  distinction  among  them.  They  were 
divided  mto  two  principal  classes,  the  cansos  and  the  syrvenies. 
The  first  of  these  denominations  comprised  the  songs  of  love 
and  of  chivalric  gallantry ,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  poetry  ^mit 
excellence^  from  which  the  poet  derived  his  chief  glory  and  the 
high  society  its  most  fastidious  enjoyments. 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  syrvetUeSj  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  was  but  a  vague  and  we  might  say  a  negative  term, 
employed  to  designate  all  those  pieces  which  had  not  love  for 
their  subject,  or  those  in  which  it  was  not  treated  with  sober 
earnest.  There  is  but  one  thing  explicitly  denoted  by  this 
epithet,  and  that  is  the  moral  and  poetical  inferiority  of  these 
pieces,  as  compared  with  others,  with  those  which  were  conven- 
tionally and  preeminently  termed  chansons,  though  both  the 
one  and  the  otner  were  alike  destined  to  be  set  to  music  and  to 
be  sung. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  comprehensive  name  syrverUea 
comprised  and  confounded  several  widely  different  species  of 
lyrical  compositions,  as  for  example  the  crusade-songs  and 
war-songs,  which  I  have  already  detached  into  a  separate  group, 
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and  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  detach,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
satires  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  sirventes,  to  which  the  name  of  satire  properlj  belongs, 
are  in  the  first  place  so  numerous  and  on  tne  other  hand  so 
diversified  in  their  character,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  several  groups,  in  order  to  treat  of  them  sum- 
marily and  with  some  little  method.  I  shall  therefore  divide 
the  satirical  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  into  two  {>rincipal  kinds, 
into  the  historical  and  into  the  ideal  or  moral  satire.  I  propose 
to  begin  with  the  latter. 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  general  and  special,  the  first  being  directed  against  the 
general  vices  of  mankind  and  tending  to  enforce  the  validity  of 
the  universally  admitted  notions  of  morality ;  and  the  second 
against  the  vices  opposed  to  the  local  and  particular  Sjrstem  of 
morality,  at  that  time  predominant  in  the  South,  in  other 
words,  to  the  system  of  chivalry.  This  distinction,  however, 
though  a  real  one,  will  not  be  found  to  be  either  absolute  or 
even  clearly  determined,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  its 
convenience  without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it 

As  might  be  readily  presumed,  and  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  convince  ourselves  more  than  once,  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  Troubadours  were  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  defi- 
nite. But  the  disorders  and  the  vices  of  the  society  in  which 
thev  lived  were  such,  that  the  most  ordinary  notions  of  order 
ana  of  justice  were  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  perceive  and  to 
qualify  them.  They  did  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  precise 
and  positive  enlightenment  in  order  to  break  their  lances  in  the 
face  of  vices  so  unrestrained,  so  open  and  so  proud  of  them- 
selves, as  they  did  of  a  general  instinct  of  humanity,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  courage  and  of  social  culture.  And  in  these 
resoects  the  Troubadours  were  not  deficient. 

By  celebrating  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  chivalry,  they 
had  imparted  to  these  ideas  and  to  these  sentiments  a  degree  of 
fixity  and  of  authority,  to  which  thev  probably  would  never 
have  risen  witliout  them.  To  have  thus  brought  the  virtues  of 
chivalry  into  vogue,  was  already  an  important  advance  in 
social  order.  But  they  did  not  stop  short  here :  they  assailed 
with  energy  the  injustice  and  the  violence  of  the  feudal  power 
wherever  they  perceived  it.  This  constituted  the  dominant 
theme  of  their  satire,  which,  under  a  very  general  point  of 
view,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  protestation,  made 
in  the  Micldle  Age  in  favor  of  human  liberty  and  dignity 
against  the  excesses  of  brutal  force.  The  Troubadours  spared 
no  one ;  under  whatever  title  a  power  might  present  itself. 
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whether  under  that  of  pope,  or  king,  they  assailed  it  from  thd 
moment  when  in  their  opinion  it  dishonored  itself  or  trans- 
gressed its  limits.  Several  of  their  number  became  also  the 
victims  of  the  boldness,  with  which  they  expressed  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  personages  of  their  times. 

In  this  moral  and  social  point  of  view  the  satirical  poetry  ot 
the  Provencals  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon,  but  one 
which  appertains  rather  to  the  history  of  civilization  than  to 
that  of  literature.  In  a  purely  literary  connection,  it  cannot 
have  the  same  importance.  The  stiffness  and  the  monotony, 
which  are  perceptible  more  or  less  in  all  the  forms  of  Provenjal 
poetry,  recur  in  this  too.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  defects 
are  strongly  counterbalanced  by  original  beauties,  which  de- 
serve to  be  tnown. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  Troubadours,  who  have  composed 
satires,  more  or  less  vague,  more  or  less  general,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  their  time ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  make 
them  all  known,  I  cannot  even  speak  of  the  small  number  of 
those  who  merit  this  honor  more  particularly,  as  for  example 
Pierre  d'Auvergne.  I  have  selected  as  the  representative  of 
all  of  them  in  general,  the  one  whom  I  regard  as  the  most 
distinguished,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  talent.  This  is 
Pierre  Cardinal. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  bom  at  Puy,  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Velai,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  distinguished  family  of 
the  country.  His  parents,  who  designed  him  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  had  him  educated  in  accordance  with  this  intention. 
But  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and  feeling  himself, 
says  his  biographer,  handsome,  young  and  gay,  Peter  gave 
himself  up  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  inventmg  (trobar)  fine  arguments  and  songs;  or  in  other 
words,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  Troubadour.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  Troubaoours  of  high  rank,  who  constituted,  as 
it  were,  the  noblesse,  the  aristocracy  of  the  order,  and  who  had 
in  their  pay  WleuW,  whom  theyW  about  e;errwhere  for 
the  purpose  of  smging  their  verses,  and  who  made  themselves 
welcome  and  respected  in  all  the  courts."*^  Pierre  Cardinal 
frequented  more  especially  those  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  of 

^  **  Et  anavaper  corts  de  reis  e  de  gentfla  barons,  menan  ab  si  son  joglar  one  cantaya 
■OS  lirventes.  £  molt  fo  onrats  e  grazitz  per  mon  seignor  lo  bon  rei  Jacme  d'Araffon  e 
per  honratz  barons."  Baynonard,  vol.  ▼.  p.  302.  Of  the  estimation,  in  which  the 
airrentes  of  this  poet  were  held  by  his  contemporaries,  as  represented  by  his  biogra>. 
pher,  the  following  pasaage  may  senre  as  an  example :  **  En  los  cals  siTentes  demona- 
irava  molt  de  bellas  rasos  e  de  bels  ezomples,  qoi  ben  los  enten,  qnar  molt  caatiaTala 
follia  d*aqaest  mon;  e  los  falsclergnes  reprendia  molt,  segon  qae  demonstron  U  aien 
sinrentes.^'  Of  the  historical  sinrentes  of  the  ProTen9al  poete  Raynonard  has  giren  oa 
LVII  specimens,  of  thosa  which  the  author  of  this  work  calls  morale  LX  specimcaa, 
which  the  student  will  find  in  vol.  iv.  page  13»-393.  Bemarks  upon  the  character  of 
the  rirrente  with  aome  specimens  are  contained  in  vol.  ii.  p.  108-221.-^4. 
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the  countB  of  Toulouse.  He  died  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  as  his  biographer  affirms,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  one  of  that  small  number  of  Provencal 
poets,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  charms  of  love,  or  who 
at  any  rate  abstained  from  singing;  it  So  far  was  he  from  do- 
inff  this,  that  in  a  piece  of  his,  wmch  is  yet  extant,  he  congra- 
tulates himself,  with  considerable  display  of  piquancy,  on  bemg 
an  exception  to  his  poetic  contemporaries  in  this  respect.  ^^  Tis 
now,"  says  he,  ^^  that  I  can  be  content  with  love ;  for  now  it  robs 
me  neither  of  my  appetite  nor  of  my  sleep ;  I  experience  neither 
heat  nor  cold  from  it:  I  neither  gape  nor  sigh  on  its  account. 
....  I  say  not  that  I  love  the  lairest  of  the  ladies,  I  do  not 
pay  her  any  homage,  and  I  am  not  her  captive ;  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, boast  of  exemption  from  all  servitude." 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  a  man  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
nature,  who  could  not  be  a  witness  to  iniquity  without  being 
incensed  at  it,  and  whose  vocation  it  was  to  expose  and  stiCTaa- 
tize  it  whenever  he  saw  it — a  laborious  task  in  an  age  in  ^^oiich 
individual  forces  were,  at  every  instant,  outweighing  and  con«* 
trolling  that  of  society.  He  expressed  himself  nobly  in  this  re- 
spect in  many  a  passa^  of  hispoems.  ^'  On  the  day  when  I  was 
bom,"  says  he  somewhere,  "  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  life  was 
to  love  the  good,  and  to  hate  injustice  and  all  wickedness.  I 
thus  endure  the  penaltv  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  I'm  tor- 
mented by  their  errors. 

He  also  shows  himself  occasionally  preoccupied  with  the 
dangers  to  which  his  frankness  was  exposing  him.  ^'  I  suffer," 
says  he  in  another  place,  ^^  I  suffer  more  tnan  if  I  wore  hair- 
cloth round  my  bodv,  when  I  see  wrong  and  violence  done  to 
any  one,  and  that  because,  from  fear  of  the  power  and  the 
haughtiness  of  men,  I  dare  not  cry  out  at  the  violence  or 
wrong." 

It  is  probable  that  Pierre  Cardinal  exaggerates  here  modestly 
his'  circumspection  in  regard  to  his  wi^ed  contemporaries. 
The  satires,  which  we  have  of  him,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
directed  against  the  higher  castes  of  society  or  against  power- 
ful individuals  of  these  castes,  exhibit  so  much  boldness  and 
vivacity,  tliat  we  can  scarcely  believe  him  capable  of  the  cau- 
tion of  which  he  accuses  himself. 

In  order  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  this 
survey,  I  shall  choose  the  specimens,  which  I  can  give  of  the 
satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  from  among  those,  which 
treat  of  the  most  general  subjects.  The  following  is  one  of  con- 
siderable originabty  of  detail,  though  its  grouno-work  is  vague 
and  common. 

30 
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"  I  hare  always  detested  treachery  and  deceit ;  IVe  taken 
justice  and  truth  for  my  guide ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  my  resolution,  I  shall  deem  good  and  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  may  result  from  it.  I  kuow  that  tiiere  are 
men  who  are  ruined  for  having  been  upright,  and  others  who 
prosper  for  having  been  treacherous  and  perverse ;  but  I  know 
also,  that  no  one  ever  rises  to  this  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  un- 
less, it  is  to  fall  again  sooner  or  later."* 

"  The  men  in  power  have  the  same  compassion  for  others, 
which  Cain  had  tor  Abel ;  there  are  no  wolves  more  ravenous 
than  they ;  there  is  no  abandoned  woman  that  takes  more  delight 
in  falsity.  K  one  were  to  stave  them  in  two  or  three  places, 
believe  not  that  a  single  verity  could  come  out  of  them; 
nothing  but  falsehoods  would  come  out ;  their  heart  contains 
a  spring  of  it,  which  bursts  forth  and  inundates,  like  the  surges 
of  a  torrent." 

^^  I  know  many  a  baron  in  many  a  high  position,  who  figures 
there  like  glass  in  a  ring ;  to  take  such  for  diamonds  would  be 
an  error,  lie  that  of  buying  a  wolf  for  a  lamb.  There  is  no 
standard  nor  weight,  like  that  of  the  adulterated  currency  of 
Puy — ^pieces,  the  face  of  which  exhibits  the  effigy  of  the  flower 
and  of  the  cross,  but  where  you  find  no  silver,  when  you  come 
to  test  them." 

"  I  will  propose  a  new  agreement  to  the  world,  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  sun.  To  every  honest  man  I'll  give  a  bezan 
for  a  nail,  which  every  rogue  shall  give  me.  To  every  courte- 
ous personage  Pll  give  a  mark  of  gold,  for  every  copper,  Tours 
currency,  which  every  discourteous  man  shall  give  me.  Let 
every  liar  give  me  an  egg,  and  I  will  give  a  mountain  of  gold 
to  every  man  of  veracity.^' 

"  It  would  not  require  a  large  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  to 
write  the  whole  of  the  law,  practised  oy  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. The  half  of  the  thumb  of  my  glove  would  be  sufficient 
for  it.  A  cake  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  all  honest 
men ;  they  are  not  those  who  raise  the  price  of  living.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  desire  to  feast  the  wicked,  all  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  cry  in  every  direction,  without  regard  to 
person :  *  Gome,  come  to  eat,  ye  brave  men  of  this  world  I' " 

The  following  piece,  as  general  in  its  character  as  the  last,  in 

*  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  347.    Piece  No.  XL.    Strophes  1-5. 

Tot  temps  asir  fslsetat  et  ei^an,  Li  ric  home  an  pietat  tan  gran 

Et  ab  Tertat  et  ab  dreg  ni  capdem,  De  panbra  gen,  com  ao  Caym  d' Abelh ; 

E  si  per  so  Tano  atns  o  aran.  One  mats  volon  tolre  que  lop  no  fan. 

No  m*en  rancnr,  ans  m*  es  tot  bon  e  belh,  E  mats  mentir  que  tosas  de  bordelh : 

Qa'els  una  dechai  Ualtata  mantas  veti,  Si  'la  crebaTats  en  dos  locx  o  en  tree, 

E*la  antres  sors  ei^aas  e  mala  fes ;  No  ns  ongesseta  one  Tortats  n*issis  get 

Has  si  tant  es  qn*om  per  falsetat  mon,  Mas  messongas,  don  an  al  cor  tal  fon 

D'aqnel  montar  dissen  pnejs  en  preon.  Qae  sobreTerti  cum  lUgna  de  toron. 
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80  far  as  it  likewise  relates  to  a  mere  abstract  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, is  nevertheless  definite  and  special  in  the  sense  of  being 
exclusively  directed  against  a  particular  vice,  against  that  of 
falsehood.  It  is  neither  less  ingenious  nor  less  animated  in  its 
details  than  the  preceding,  and  its  diction  is  perhaps  still  more 
elegant  and  more  ^acefm.  Although  it  must  necessarilv  lose 
many  of  its  beauties  in  another  costume,  I  will  nevertneless 
endeavor  to  translate  it. 

^^  I  never  heard  a  Breton  or  Bavarian,  a  Greek,  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Gaul,  who  was  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  is  a  shame- 
less liar.  There  is  no  Latinist  at  Paris,  but  who  would  stand 
in  need  of  a  diviner,  to  know  when  such  a  man  speaks  what  is 
true  and  when  he  lies."* 

"  How  were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  comprehend  a  being  en- 
dowed with  speech,  whose  words  are  all  nonentities,  and  which 
we  know  are  false  ?  By  its  fruits  we  know  the  tree,  and  by  its 
odor  we  know  the  rose  without  even  seeing  it.  Thus  false- 
hood reveals  a  heart  that  is  treacherous  and  base." 

^^  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  thirty,  whose  purposes  and 
thoughts  I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend ;  for  their  speech 
is  vanity,  their  oath  is  but  a  snare.  No  sooner  have  thev  sworn 
that  thev'll  remain,  than  they  make  preparations  to  decamp. 
May  God  protect  me  against  tneir  oath  !" 

^^  I  know  a  certain  man,  whose  body  is  replete  with  false- 
hoods. He  rattles  them  out  three  by  three,  twenty  a  day,  five 
hundred  per  month,  six  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
never  saw  such  an  enormous  luggage  in  so  small  a  space,  nor 
such  a  small  space  always  so  full.  Each  night  replemshes  the 
void  of  every  day." 

^^  Te  master  artisans  of  falsehood  I  the  air  which  ye  inspired 
was  pure,  and  free  and  fresh,  but  ye  exhale  it  in  lies  more 
fetid  than  manure.  Like  forgers  of  base  money,  ye  coin  de- 
ceitful words  out  of  your  deceitful  inclinations,  and  from  your 
false  proceedings  you  deserve  to  reap  a  false  reward." 

The  satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal  contain  three  or 
four  pieces  under  the  rubric  of  sermons — ^a  rubric  which  they 
deserve  in  every  respect ;  for  they  are  moral  exhortations  whicn 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  intended  to  be  sung  in 
public.  One  of  these  pieces  is  a  fiction  of  great  origin^ty, 
and  equally  beautiful  both  in  a  poetical  and  in  a  moral  point  of 

*  Raynonard,  vol.  ▼.  p.  308.    (Frtgment). 

Anc  no  wi  Breto  ni  BaiFier  ...  AI  firog  conoii  horn  lo  fraohier ; 

Que  tan  mal  entendre  fezee  Si  com  hom  sent  podor  de  fermorier 

Cam  fki  home  lag  meaaorgnier ;  Al  flairar.  sea  tot  lo  veier. 

Qa'a  Paria  non  e  latinier,  Aiaai  fai  lo  mentir  parer 

Bi  vol  entendre  ni  saber.  Lo  fala  cora^  tortorler. 
Qnoraa  Ment  ni  qnoraa  dfts  ver,  ^-JSd, 

Qua  devit  Bon  Taia  meatier  .  .  . 
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view.  I  propose  to  translate  it ;  for  this  piece,  being  of  a  sim- 
ple and  earnest  style,  can  be  rendered  without  losinff  any 
thing,  except  the  effect  of  the  versiflcation  and  of  the  rnjnae, 
which  in  this  instance  is  very  inconsiderable. 

"  Hiere  was  a  city  once,  I  Know  not  which,  where  fell  a  rain 
so  marveUonSi  that  people  who  were  caught  in  it,  all  lost  their 
reason."* 

^^  All  but  a  solitary  Incky  man  without  companion ;  and  he 
escaped,  because  he  slept  at  home,  when  the  prodigy  took 
place." 

^^  The  rain  having  ceased,  and  this  man  being  roused  from 
sleep,  he  went  at  large,  and  found  the  world  around  him  per- 
petrating follies." 

^^  The  one  was  dressed,  the  other  nude ;  the  one  was  spitting 
aminst  heaven,  the  other  hurling  stones,  the  other  daii»,  an- 
omer  tore  his  clothes." 

^^  This  one  would  strike,  that  one  would  push,  this  other  one, 
imagining  himself  a  kin^,  would  hold  his  sides  majestically, 
and  still  another  one  would  leap  over  benches." 

^^  Such  a  one  menaced,  such  a  one  cursed  another,  such  a  one 
would  talk,  not  knowing  what  he  said ;  another  eulogized  him- 
self." 

^'  Who  was  amazed,  unless  it  was  the  man  who  had  remained 
in  his  sound  senses?  He  was  indeed  aware  that  they  were 
fools ;  he  looked  above,  he  looked  below,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  man  of  sober  mind,  but  a  man  of  sober  mind  could  not  be 
found." 

^^  He  continued  to  be  amazed  at  them ;  but  they  were  stiU 
more  amazed  at  him,  imagining  that  he  had  lost  his  reason." 

"  Whatever  they  did  seemed  rational  to  them ;  and  what  the 
poor  sage  ventured  to  do  otherwise,  they  judged  insen- 
sate." 

^^  They  then  be^n  to  beat  him :  one  struck  him  on  his  cheek, 
another  against  his  neck,  half  breaking  it." 

^^  Some  pnsh  him  forward,  and  others  push  him  back ;  he 
meditates  night  from  the  midst  of  them ;  but  the  one  pulls  and 
and  the  other  tears  him.  He  receives  blow  after  blow;  he 
falls,  he  rises,  and  he  falls  again." 

^^  Constantly  falling,  constantly  rising,  constantly  fleeing,  he 
reaches  at  last  his  home ;   a  single  bound  and  he  is  inT  be- 

*  Baynoiuurd,  toL  It.  p.  366.    Piece  No.  XLDL  (entire). 

Una  oieaUt  fo,  no  lai  qnaLi,  Que  era  dins  una  maiio 

On  eaiet  ana  phiela  tab  On  dormia,  qoant  aco  fo : 

Qae  tog  l*ome  de  la  okntat  Aooel  lerei,  qoant  ae  dormlt 

Qae  toqaet  foron  dewanit.  E  fon  ae  de  plonre  ireqait, 

Tug  deesenero,  naa  sol  ns ;  ETenc  forasentre  taagena 

Aqoel  eicapet  e  non  pine,  On  tog  fekon  rteMnnimnM 

Etc  eto.-^tf. 
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smeared  with  mire,  beaten  half  dead,  and  still  delighted  to  have 
effected  his  eficape." 

^^  This  fiction  is  an  image  of  what  passes  here  below. 
The  unknown  city  is  the  world  replete  with  folly.  For,  to 
love  God,  to  fear  him,  and  to  observe  his  law,  is  man's  chief 
excellence  and  wisdom.  But  this  wisdom  is  lost  in  our  day : 
a  marvellous  rain  has  fallen;  it  has  caused  to  spring  up  a 
cupidity,  a  pride,  and  a  wickedness,  which  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  all  mankind.  And  if  God  perchance  has  saved 
any  one  from  this  calamity,  he  is  considei^  crazy  by  all  the 
rest ;  they  hoot  at  and  maltreat  him,  because  he  is  not  rational 
in  their  sense  of  the  term ;  the  friend  of  Gk>d  pronounces  them 
insensate  in  that  they  have  abandoned  the  wisaom  of  God ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  find  him  insensate  for  having  renounc^  the 
wisdom  of  the  world." 

Does  not  this  fiction  contain  something  ^rave  and  profound 
which  does  honor  to  the  imagination  of  Tierre  Cardinal,  if,  as 
evervthing  authorizes  us  to  presume,  it  is  really  of  his  inven- 
tion? Fictions  of  this  character  are  rare  among  those  of  the 
Troubadours. 

Pierre  Cardinal  composed  a  large  numb^  of  other  pieces, 
several  of  which  are  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  three, 
which  I  have  just  translated.  But  these  ought  to  suffice  to  give 
us  some  notion  of  his  style  and  talent.  Of  all  the  Troubadours, 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whom  we  might  find  most  esprUy  in  a 
sense  approximating  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  very  pieces,  which  I  have  given  as  spe- 
cimens, exhibit  to  us  more  than  one  trait  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  among  all  those,  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one,  in  which  one  might  not  find  traits 
similar  to  these  or  even  still  more  piquant.  I  think  I  can 
quote  one  or  two  of  them.  The  following,  for  example,  are  the 
tirst  eight  verses  of  a  sirvente,  of  which  they  constitute  the  best 
and  most  ingenious  portion : 

^^  As  men  lament  over  a  son,  a  father  or  a  friend,  whom 
death  has  snatched  away,  so  I  lament  the  living  traitors  and 
evil-doers  left  in  the  world.  ...  I  weep  o'er  every  man, 
however  little  he  may  be  a  debauchee  or  roober.  I  weep  ex- 
ceedingly, if  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  his  misdemeanors  long ; 
I  weep  still  more,  if  ne's  not  hung  for  them.*'* 

A  certain  profound  sentiment,  which  is  rather  indicated  than 

*  Baynonsrd,  vol.  t.  p.  806  (Fragment). 

Aiasi  com  horn  pUnh  eon  fllh  o  son  p«ire 
Ho  son  amic,  qoant  mort  lo  I'a  tolfiit, 
Plane  en  los  Wns  qne  sai  son  remasnt 
Fals,  desleials,  felons  e  de  mal  «be.    .    .    • 
«  Etc.,  etc.,  etc.— .Ai. 
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expressed,  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  these  pieces.  *Here 
is  another  passage,  where  on  the  contrary  the  singularity  of  the 
expression  constitutes  the  only  merit  of  a  yery  common  thought. 
"  A  traitor  is  eyen  worse  than  a  rayisher,"  says  the  Trouba- 
dour, ^^  for  as  a  conyert  is  changed  into  a  shayen  monk  {moine 
tandu)y  so  a  traitor  is  changed  into  a  wretch  suspended  {an 
pendv)P 

The  poetry  of  Pierre  Cardinal  would  furnish  us  a  multitude 
of  examples  and  obseryations  of  this  kind,  had  we  the  time  to 
dwell  on  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here  ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  suryey  from  a  somewhat  more  eleyated  point  of  yiew  ana  in 
larger  masses  the  different  diyisions  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Proyenjals. 

I  haye,  howeyer,  not  yet  quite  finished  my  obseryations  on 
Pierre  Cardinal.  Among  the  compositions  yet  extant  from  him, 
there  is  one  which  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  oyer  without  a 
few  remarks. 

The  epoch  of  Pierre  Cardinal  was  not  a  philosophical  epoch, 
at  least  not  in  the  south  of  France.  The  grana  problem  of 
human  destiny,  which  since  his  time  philosophy  has  pro- 
pounded and  aiscussed  with  so  much  profundity  and  eloquence, 
this  grand  problem,  I  say,  had  not  yet  been  propounded  and 
Bolyed  except  by  the  Christian  relieion,  in  the  age  and  country 
in  question :  and  all  the  world,  tne  poets  as  well  as  others, 
were  depending  on  that  solution. 

Pierre  Cardinal  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  haye  had  some 
intention  of  proposing  and  of  solyin^  it,  in  a  siryente,  which  an 
intention  like  this  would  alone  suffice  to  render  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  which  becomes  still  more  so  by  yirtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic excellence.  I  subjoin  here  the  poem  entire  and  in  all 
its  nai'yete.* 

"  I  wish  to  begin  a  new  siryente,  which  I  shall  recite  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  him,  who  has  created  me 
and  drawn  me  out  of  notning,  in  case  he  intends  to  accuse  me 
of  anything,  or  in  case  he  wishes  to  lodge  me  among  the  wicked. 

•  Raynonard,  vol.  !▼.  p.  364.    Piece  No.  XLyilL  (entire). 

(1)  UnarventesnoTelynelhcomeiiaar  Per  que  dereta  m*anii*  e  mon  eon 
Que  retrairai  al  jom  del  Jnljameii  aalvarf 

A  aelh  que  m  fetz  e  m  formet  de  nien ;  E  qae  m  valhats  a  mon  trespaasamen ; 

Si'l  me  cnia  de  ren  ochaisonar,  E  far  voe  ai  nna  bella  partia, 

E  81*1  me  vol  metre  en  la  diablia,  Qae  m  tometz  lai  don  maeo  lo  pre- 
lea  li  dirai :  Senher,  merce  no  sia  mier  dia, 

Qa'el  mal  segle  trebaliej  totz  mos  ana,  O  qae  m  slatz  de  mot  torts  perdonana ; 

E  guardatz  me,  ai  oa  plai,  dels  tarmen-  Qa'iea  no'ia  feira,  ai  no  foa  nats  enana. 
tana. 
%          %          1^          ^          ^           (G)  S'ioQ  fti  ud  mal,  et  en  yfem  ardia, 

Seffon  ma  fe,  torts  e  peccatz  seria ; 

(o)  lea  no  mi  vaelh  de  voa  desesperar,  wiea  vos  paeac  be  eaaer  recaatinans, 

Ana  ai  en  voa  mon  bon  eaperamen ;  Qae  per  an  ben  ai  de  mal  mil  aitana. 
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Fll  tell  him :  No,  no,  Lord,  have  compassion  I  Be  pleased  to 
defend  me  from  the  executioners  of  the  pit,  me,  who  have  passed 
the  years  of  all  my  life  in  tormenting  myself  in  this  wicked 
world,  where  thou  hadst  placed  me." 

^^  All  the  celestial  court  will  be  amazed  on  hearing  my  de- 
fence ;  I'll  tell  God,  that  it  would  be  wronging  his  friends  to 
think  of  destroying  them  or  plunging  them  into  hell.  Who- 
ever loses  what  he  might  gam,  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
poverty ;  God,  therefore  should  be  lenient  and  save  his  souls 
from  death." 

"  He  ought  not  to  prohibit  them  from  entering  Paradise. 
Such  interdiction  would  be  a  great  dishonor  to  Saint  Peter, 
who  is  its  porter.  It  would  be  just,  that  every  soul,  desirous  of 
an  entrance,  should  enter  there  with  joy.  The  court,  where 
some  are  weeping  and  others  laughing,  is  no  longer  a  well  re- 
gulated court.  And  however  powerful  a  monarch  God  may  be, 
if  he  does  not  receive  us,  the  reason  of  such  refusal  will  be  de- 
manded of  him." 

"He  might  with  great  propriety  annihilate  the  devil;  he 
would  gain  many  a  soul  by  it ;  this  act  of  power  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  world ;  for  my  part,  I  should  be  most  grateful 
for  it ;  and  as  for  him,  he  might,  we  all  know,  pardon  and  ab- 
solve himself  for  it.  Do,  therefore,  good  Lord  God,  annihilate 
our  ruthless  and  importunate  enemy." 

^^  I  shall  not  yet  despair  of  thee ;  no,  far  from  it ;  in  thee  I 
put  my  confidence ;  for  thou  must  be  my  help  in  the  hour  of 
my  deatli,  and  save  my  soul  and  body.  If  this  is  to  be  other- 
wise, then  I'll  propose  the  honest  alternative :  Kestore  me  to 
the  state,  in  which  I  was  before  my  birth,  and  out  of  which 
tiiou  took'st  me,  or  else  pardon  my  faults,  which  I  should  never 
have  committed,  had  I  not  existed." 

"  If  after  having  suffered  here,  I  were  to  bum  in  hell,  this 
would  in  my  opinion  be  an  injustice ;  for  I  can  solemnly  assure 
thee,  that  for  one  good,  which  I  shall  have  enjoyed  in  life,  I 
have  endured  a  thousand  ills." 

We  must  not  misapprehend  the  character  of  this  singular 
piece  ;  we  must  not  see  either  pleasantry  or  irony  in  it.  The 
author  did  not  wish  to  convey  anything  of  the  kind.  His  lan- 
guage is  popular  and  frequently  borders  on  the  burlesque  ;  his 
idea  is  a  vague  and  confused,  but  a  grave  and  serious  one.  We 
perceive  through  the  impropriety  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
words,  that  he  imagines  the  existence  of  evil  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  dualism,  but  of  a  dualism  which  might  be 
called  an  accidental  one,  and  which  God  might  at  his  pleasure 
reduce  to  unity.  The  piece  may  be  to  some  extent  a  reflection 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pierre 
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Cardinal  lived — a  heresy  which  admitted  two  principles  in  the 
Tmiyerse.  At  all  events,  it  was  qnite  natural,  that  this  heresy, 
fermenting  in  a  multitude  of  heads,  should  influence  some  of 
them  to  propose  and  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  human  des^ 
tiny  in  a  manner  differing  from  that  of  Christianity.  But  I 
have  digressed  too  far  from  my  subject,  and  I  must  now  return 
to  it. 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  in  those  cases  even, 
when  it  is  based  on  the  most  general  ideas  of  social  order  and 
humanity,  necessarily  contains  special  allusions  to  the  morali^ 
of  chivalry.  Nevertheless  the  former,  being  predominant  in 
the  kind  of  satire  in  Question,  determine  its  character,  and 
ought  also  to  determine  its  name,  if  it  is  to  have  one. 

But  among  the  satiricid  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  veiy  remarkable  ones,  which  properly  de- 
serve the  name  of  chivalric  satires.  There  are  those,  m  which 
the  censure  and  the  praise  h&ve  direct  reference  to  the  ideas 
and  to  the  principles  of  chivalry  as  such.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  pieces  are  from  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
If  there  was  any  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ase,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  the  epithet  chivalric  comd  be  applied  with 
greater  propriety  than  to  any  other,  it  was  undoubtedly  this.  It 
was  then,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  chi^s  of  the  feudal 
order  flourished,  who  rerarded  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  a 
serious  light,  and  exerted  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  organization  and  the  government  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  then,  that  we  sentiment  of  love  was  experienced 
and  celebrated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  nearest  to  the  point  of  forming  a 
systematic  whole,  exercising,  as  they  did,  an  influence  over  thi 
manners  and  the  social  relations  of  life,  which  was  peculiar  sad 
distinct  from  every  other. 

And  yet  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch,  who  endeavor  to  form 
an  abstract  idea,  a  more  or  less  rieid  theory  of  the  system  of 
.  chivalry,  by  a  singular  though  easily  conceived  illusion,  speak 
of  it  as  having  alr^ftdy  lost  som6  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  as 
continuing  to  decline  rapidly.  They  would  have  been  very 
much  embarrassed  to  tell,  in  what  place  and  at  what  time  it  had 
been  in  a  more  flourishing  state.  It  was  however  true,  that 
in  reality  it  did  not  completely  correspond  with  the  ideal 
they  had  formed  of  it ;  hence  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tradition  of  mankind,  which  always  dreams  of  an  ideal  happi* 
ness  and  good  in  the  past  and  under  the  form  of  a  historical 
fact,  the  'ut>ubadours  assumed  a  golden  age  of  chivalry  already 
far  removed  from  them,  and  depicted  their  own  epoch  as  the 
iron  age  of  the  institution. 
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This  poetic  illusion  manifesto  iteelf  QTcry  moment  and  in 
twenty  different  ways  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  some- 
times b^  rapid  and  isolated  coruscations,  sometimes  by  a  full 
and  entire  enusion ;  often  by  melancholy  regreto  of  the  past^ 
still  oftener  in  accento  of  anger  and  of  contempt  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  has  inspired  a  great  number  of  the  nnest  verses  of 
Proven5al  poetry. 

Of  all  the  Troubadours  Giraud  de  Bomeil  is  the  one  who 
has  most  freely  indulged  in  this  illusion,  and  who  has  turned 
ito  poetic  advantages  to  the  best  account.  I  shall,  therefore, 
borrow  from  him  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  satire  to  which 
it  has  ^ven  rise.  But  I  ought  in  the  first  place  to  recall  to 
mind,  that  of  all  the  Troubadours  who  deserve  translation, 
Giraud  de  Bomeil  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  translated  and 
the  one  who  loses  most  by  it.  Here  is  for  example,  in  the  first 
place,  an  isolated  stanza  from  one  of  his  pieces,  which  might 
serve  as  an  epigraph  to  many  others. 

"  I  gladly  would,  if  I  but  could,  but  I  cannot,  forget  (that  which 
afflicto  me^,  how  the  great  seigniors  have  renounced  all  noble 

Snerous  aoings.  Alas !  to  what  extent  a  cowardly  prudence 
8  gained  the  mastery  over  them,  which  annihilates  youth, 
hnnto  it  down  and  frightens  it  away  I  I  could  not  have  beueved, 
that  in  a  thousand  years  valor  and  virtue  could  have  fallen 
so  low,  as  I  perceive  them  now.  Chivalry  and  love  are  no 
longer  what  they  were ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  charm  of 
noble  souls,  from  the  moment  they  began  to  pay  attention  to 
their  misfortunes  or  their  happiness." 

Several  of  the  pieces  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  are,  I  repeat  it, 
but  a  more  or  less  poetic  commentary  on,  the  more  or  less 
varied  development  of,  this  melancholy  fancy.  The  least  that 
I  could  do,  in  order  to  finish  my  observations  on  this  particular 
point  of  Provencal  poetry  in  a  suitable  manner,  will  be  to 
translate  one  of  these  pieces  of  Giraud.  The  following  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  besides  having  the  merit 
of  containing  several  allusions  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  the  poetic  culture  of  the  South. 

^^  For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  wake  up  soUUz*  from  ito 
sleep,  and  to  restore  exiled  prowess  to  ito  home.  But  I've  re- 
nounced the  work,  deeming  it  impracticable,  and  seeing  my 
force  and  will  more  and  more  subdued  by  injuries  and  mis- 

fortune."t 

*  Bonlas,  f .  e.  bande,  oompagnie  loyenie. — DieL  Aead, 

t  Baynooird,  toL  iy.  p.  390.    Piece  No.  XX.    Strophee  1-7. 

(1)  Per  lolats  reTelhar,  Hi  cajel  trebalhar ; 

Quar  ea  Irop  endormitz,  Mas  er  m*eii  tni  giqaitz, 

E  per  prets  qa'ea  faydHi  Per  ao  quar  nif  ftUiits, 

Acalhir  e  tomar,  Qoir  bob  m  d'softlMur ; 
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"  This  evil  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  endure.  Tis  I  who 
tell  you  80, 1,  who  know  how  courtesy  and  valor  formerly  were 
received.  In  our  day  chevaliers  riae  like  villeins,  without  a 
lance,  without  care  for  adventures/' 

''  Formerly  I  was  wont  to  see  barons  in  fine  armor  giving 
and  following  tournaments ;  and  one  might  hear  them  some- 
times discourse  of  those,  where  the  finest  feats  had  been  ac- 
comi>lished.  Their  honor  now  consists  in  stealing  cattle,  sheep 
and  lands.  Oh  I  shame  on  every  cavalier  when  he  appears  be- 
fore his  lady,  who  with  his  own  nand  drives  the  bleating  flocJra 
of  sheep,  or  pillages  the  churches  and  the  travellers !" 

"  The  Jongleurs,  whom  once  I  saw  received  so  graciously, 
are  now  discarded.  Hiey  have  lost  the  guides  with  whom 
they  travelled  formerly.  And  now  that  vfuor  has  declined,  I 
see  the  Troubadours,  who  long  marched  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merous companions,  in  noble  gorgeous  attire,  now  solitary  and 
forsaken." 

^^  I  have  seen  infant  Jongleurs  in  elegant  apparel,  ^ing  from 
court  to  court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 
ladies ;  but  now  they  dare  no  longer  sing,  so  much  has  gal- 
lantry declined  I  And  instead  of  hearing  the  ladies  lauded,  we 
hear  men  speak  ill  of  them.  Say  it's  their  own  fault,  say,  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  chevaliers;  but  I  say,  it's  the  fault  of  all,  if 
there  is  no  longer  any  faith  or  glory  in  love." 

"As  for  myself,  who  have  neretofore  been  ever  ready  to 
celebrate  in  my  songs  every  gallant  and  courteous  man,  I 
know  no  longer  which  side  to  tiS^e,  when  instead  of  the  accents 
of  joy  I  hear  displeasing  cries  at  all  the  courts.  They  now  re- 
ceive at  the  courts  a  frivolous  tale  with  equal  favor  and  ap- 
plause, as  they  do  a  noble  song  on  the  grand  events,  on  tne 
exploits  of  past  ages." 

"  Moreover,  it  serves  no  purpose  now,  to  recall  those  ancient 
noble  deeds  and  exploits  long  forgotten,  in  order  to  reanimate 
hearts,  that  are  suuk  too  low.  I  ve  formed  the  resolution  to 
remain  silent,  and  I  shall  keep  it ;  I  shall  no  longer  relapse 
into  the  wish,  of  which  I've  cured  myself,  to  wake  up  gallantry 
and  sclatz  from  their  sleep.  Hereafter  it  will  be  enough  for 
me,  to  turn  and  to  revolve,  to  balance  and  to  test,  in  every 
sense,  within  my  mind,  whatever  transpires  in  the  world,  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  according  to  desert." 

Com   pins  m*eii   ven   TolonUtz   e  Ni'ls  viels  fails  remembrar, 

talanSf  Qae  mal  es  a  laiisar 

Pins  creyg  de  lai  lo  dampnateet  e*l  Afiur  pna  es  pleviu, 

dans.  E*l  mal  don  sai  gnarits 

*          *          ♦          ♦          •  No  m  qoal  Ja  mesinar, 

Mas  so  qu'om  ve,  yoIy  e  rir  en  tialana, 

(7)  Mas  a  cor  aflrancar,  £  prenda  e  lais  e  forss*  e  dama  loa 

Qae  se  *s  trop  endnraits,  pans. 

Mon  dea  hom  lot  oblits  —Ed, 
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Leaving  aside  the  historical  illusion,  which  is  the  motive  of 
this  piece,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  its  melancholy  is  of 
a  graceful  and  a  poetic  caste,  and  that  it  presupposes  a  soul  and 
an  imagination  of  uncommon  elevation.  The  verses  are  very 
beautiful,  and  among  those  which  make  us  regret  that  the  idiom 
in  which  they  were  written  should  now  be  entirely  dead. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of  difference  between  the 
several  specimens,  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  moral  or 
ideal  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  we  will  still  have  been  able  to 
observe  that  they  are  pervaded  by  a  certain  identity  of  style, 
of  taste  and  sentiment,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  may 
affirm  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  school,  to  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  same  country,  and  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  genius.  It  is  however  not  without  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  there  are  other  Provencal  compositions  of 
the  kind,  in  which  the  general  characteristics  of  the  school  and 
of  the  epoch  disappear  almost  entirely  under  the  impress  of  an 
independent  and  capricious  individual  genius,  ignoring  or  dis- 
daining the  conventional  rules  and  limits  of  his  art  as  observed  and 
practised  in  his  time.  Such  are,  for  example,  several  pieces  of 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  several 
times,  and  of  whom  I  would  have  to  speak  again  here,  had  I 
the  time  to  do  so.  Such  are  more  particularly  those  of  another 
Troubadour,  whom  I  have  named  elsewhere  and  concerning 
whom  it  is  now  proper  to  say  something  further. 

This  Troubadour  was  a  monk,  and  is  only  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon.  He  was  from  the  chdteau 
of  Vic,  near  Aurillac  in  Auverffue.  His  father,  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  having  undoubtedly  other  sons  besides  this  one, 
made  him  enter  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Aurillac.  This 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  vocation  of  the  young  man ; 
still  he  suffered  himself  to  become  what  his  superiors  wished, 
apparently  under  the  consoling  conviction,  that  tne  habit  of  the 
monk  would  not  prevent  him  from  leading  the  life  of  pleasure 
for  which  he  felt  nimself  bom. 

Soon  after  having  entered  the  cloister,  he  was  made  prior  of 
Montaudon,  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  Aurillac, 
and  dependent  on  it.  JBeing  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  natu- 
ral bent  for  poetrv,  he  there  began  to  compose  pieces  of  verse 
of  every  description,  and  particularly  sirventes  on  the  events 
which  excited  some  talk  in  the  coimtry.  These  pieces,  full  of 
animation  and  of  sprightliness,  soon  made  him  Known  in  the 
neighboring  castles.  TiiQ  barons  and  chevaliers  of  the  country 
rescued  him  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  his  monastery,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  feasting  him,  and  in  loading  him  with 
presents. 
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The  monk  preferred  pleasure  to  money ;  lie  need  his  credit 
only  for  the  good  of  his  priory,  which,  poor  as  he  had  taken  it, 
he  soon  had  made  a  rich  one.  Believing  that  b^  these  services 
he  had  acquired  a  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  his  abbot,  he  ad- 
dressed to  nim  what  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  the  strangest 
request  that  a  monk  ever  made  of  his  superior ;  he  asked  his 
permission  to  lead  in  future  the  kind  of  lue  which  the  king  of 
Aragon  was  anxious  to  prescribe  for  him. 

The  abbot,  who  was  probably  a  secular  abbot,  that  is  to  say, 
a  warrior  and  chevalier,  such  as  there  were  many  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  rich  monasteries — ^the  abbot,  I  say,  made  no  dif- 
ficulty about  complying  with  his  request. 

The  king  of  Aragon,  who  knew  the  monk,  if  not  personally, 
at  least  by  reputation,  directed  him  to  live  in  the  world,  to  in- 
dulge in  good  cheer,  to  compose  verses,  to  sing  and  to  love  the 
ladies.  JM  ever  was  a  royal  decree  better  observed  than  this ; 
the  monk  of  Montaudon  followed  more  freely  than  ever  his 
worldly  and  poetic  propensities,  and  was  made  seignior  of  the 
court  of  Puy.  It  was  a  singular  office,  this  seigniorship  of  the 
court  of  Puy ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  natural  to  say  some- 
thing further  about  it,  as  the  fact  to  which  it  relates  is  at  once 
very  little  known  and  extremely  curious  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  Provencal  poetry  and  civilization. 

in  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  during  a  part  of  the  thirteenth^ 
Puy,  which  was  then  called  Puy  or  Mount  St  Mary,  was  the 
place  where  the  most  chivalric  festivals  were  celebratedperi- 
odically.  The  barons,  great  and  small,  the  chevaliers,  the  Iron- 
badours,  the  Provencal  Jongleurs  flocked  together  there  from 
every  part  of  the  South,  so  that  for  a  number  of  days  in  succes- 
sion all  the  beauty  and  the  gallantrv  of  the  country  would 
be  united  there  as  at  a  single  court.  ^Besides  the  martial  chal- 
lenges of  the  tournaments,  there  were  also  poetic  challenges  on 
these  occasions,  or  tournaments  of  the  Troubadours,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former. 

Festivals  like  these  always  involved  enormous  expenses,  and 
thus  furnished  the  seigniors  of  the  South  with  opportunities  for 
displaying  that  magnificent  liberalitv,  which  was  at  that  time 
reputed  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  chivalry.  Among  these 
seigniors  there  was  always  to  be  found  one,  who  was  ready  to 
incur  the  risk  of  ruining  hinuwlf  by  volnntarilv  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  festival,  and 
there  was  a  regularly  established  ceremony  for  declaring  cme's 
resolution  to  this  ef^^ct.  In  the  midst  of  a  hall  of  vast  dimen* 
aiors,  when  all  the  barons  who  had  come  to  the  festival  were 
assembled,  there  was  seated  an  isolated  personage,  who 
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holding  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  The  baron,  whom  his  heart 
prompted  to  signalize  himself  by  such  an  act  of  magnificent  liber- 
ality, stepped  forward  toward  the  hawk  and  took  it  upon  hig 
fist ;  and  tnis  was  the  mode  of  announcing  to  those  present  that 
he  pledged  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fete. 

The  personage  charged  with  the  business  of  holding  and  pre- 
aenting  the  hawk  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  described,  was 
called  the  Seignior  of  the  court  oi*  Puy,  and  tins  was  the  office 
conferred  upon  the  monk  of  Montaudon.  The  subsequent  part 
of  his  life  is  but  little  known  ;  we  are  only  informed,  that  he 
retired  to  Spain  in  the  end,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
favor  among  the  kings  and  barons,  and  where  he  died  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have  from  him  pieces  of  various  kinds;  but  those  of  the 
aatirical  description  are  the  only  ones  which  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  singularly  original 
and  fantastical  turn  of  imagination.  Of  this  description  are, 
among  others,  the  two  or  three  which  he  wrote  against  the 
usage,  common  among  the  ladies  of  his  time,  of  painting  their 
faces^to  excess,  even,  as  it  appears,  when  they  did  not  stand  in 
any  need  of  any  such  adventitious  ornament,  which  they  applied 
aimply  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  a  little  handsomer  than  nature 
had  made  them.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  analysis  of  them. 

In  one  of  these  pieces,  which  is  the  oddest  of  them  all,  the 
monk  of  Montaudon  supposes  himself  translated  into  Paradise, 
not  in  spirit,  but  in  body  and  in  his  friar's  frock,  and  present 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  before  whom  the  different  crea- 
tures, at  variance  with  each  other,  are  pleading  their  several 
causes,  some  as  accusers  and  others  as  defendants. 

After  the  adjustment  of  several  cases  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell  here,  a  party  of  litigants  of  a  very  singular  description 
appear  in  their  turn  before  the  supreme  judge.  They  are  the 
walls  and  vaulted  ceilings  of  houses.  These  ceilings  and  these 
walls  are  alive ;  they  speak  and  they  have  matters  of  grave 
importance  to  communicate.  They  come  for  the  purpose  of 
brmging  a  complaint  against  the  ladies,  who  bv  making  use  of 

Saint  to  embellish  their  faces,  were  no  longer  leaving  any  for 
lem.  The  ladies  are  present  in  order  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  monk  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  debate  and  the 
judgment. 

l^s  idea,  in  which  we  might  say  that  there  was  something 
Aristophanic,  is  incontestabfy  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  piece.  Its  execution  is  harsh,  dry 
and  crude,  but  lively  and  ingenious.  The  following  are  some 
passages  from  this  extravagant  production. 

^^  A  litigation  has  commencea  between  the  ceilings  and  the 
ladies ;  the  ceilings  speak  fint  and  say : 
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^^  Ladies,  we  have  been  dead  and  annihilated  ever  since 
yonVe  taken  away  the  paint.  It  is  a  grave  misdemeanor  in 
yon  to  color  and  varnish  yourselves  to  sucn  excess ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  at  any  other  time,  that  it  was  customary  thus  to 
illuminate  one's  self." 

^^  And  the  ladies  replied,  that  this  privilege  was  conceded  to 
them  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  uiere  ever  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  ceiling  in  the  world,  either  great  or  small.'' 

^^  There  is  one  lady  among  the  rest,  who  says  to  the  ceiling : 
your  complaint  is  an  unjust  one.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  pamt 
the  wrinkles  below  my  eyes  i  When  they  are  weU  effaced,  I 
still  can  act  the  part  of  haughty  dame  with  miany  an  amorous 
knight,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  ornament." 

"  God  then  says  to  the  ceilings :  Provided  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  accord  to  the  ladies  the  permission  to  paint  them- 
selves for  twenty  years,  after  their  twenty-fifth." 

^^  But  the  ceilmgs  demur :  We  can  not  consent  to  this,  they 
say ;  but  simply  to  oblige  you,  we  will  concede  them  ten  years 
forpainting,  and  we  demand  security." 

Ijiereupon  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Andrew  interpose  be- 
tween the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  disr 
{mte.-  The  difference  in  regara  to  the  times,  during  which  the 
adies  were  to  have  tiie  privilege  of  applying  rouge,  is  divided 
by  two ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  term  sh&  be  fifteen  years. 
Under  this  condition  the  agreement  is  concluded :  the  ladies 
and  the  ceiling  pled^  themselves  by  oath  that  they  will  ob- 
serve it,  and  then  both  parties  withdraw. 

But  scarcely  have  they  returned  to  their  homes,  when  the 
ladies  begin  again  to  violate  the  compact  most  unscrupulously, 
by  continuing  to  paint  themselves  far  oeyond  the  term  accorded 
to  them.    From  morning  till  night  they  are  busily  engaged  in 

Sreparing  colors  and  pastes  of  various  sorts,  of  wnich  the  poet 
eligently  enumerates  the  multitudinous  ingredients,  the  price 
of  all  of  which  is  raised  by  this  sudden  increase  of  the  demand. 
The  monk  would  willingly  and  patiently  submit  to  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  price ;  but  he  cannot  pardon  that  of  saffron,  which 
has  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  any 
for  the  kitchen. 

Hie  following  piece  is  supposed  to  form  the  sequel  to  the 
foregoing.  It  is  far  more  elegant  in  its  execution  and  much 
clearer  in  its  details — ^too  clear  even  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  translate  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  portion,  which  I  can 
translate,  is  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  furnishes  us  an  example  of 
the  excess  to  which  the  unlimited  freedom  of  imagination  would 
sometimes  carry  the  Troubadours. 

^^Hie  other  day,  I  peradventure  was  in  the  parliament  of 
Ood,  where  I  heard  the  ceilings  lodge  a  complaint  against  the 
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ladies,  who  by  painting  their  visages  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
paints."  * 

"  (I  have  returned  there  since)  and  God  told  me  frankly  : 
Monk,  I  hear  the  ceilings  are  suffering  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights.  Go  quickly  down,  for  the  love  you  bear  me,  and 
in  my  name  command  the  ladies  to  desist  from  painting ;  I 
want  no  more  proceedings  on  the  subject ;  and  if  they  continue 
to  paint  in  spite  of  my  command,  I  snail  myself  go  and  erase 
their  work.'^ 

"  Gently  I  Lord  God  1  I  then  replied,  thou  oughtst  to  have  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  the  ladies.  Tis  nature  that  prompts 
them  to  adorn  their  countenances ;  this  ought  not  to  displease 
thee,  and  the  ceilings  ought  not  to  have  complained,  or 
quarreled  with  the  ladies  on  this  account,  who  can  no  longer 
endure  them." 

*'^  Monk,  God  then  replied  to  me,  it  is  a  great  follv  and  a 
mistake  in  you  to  approve,  that  my  creature  should  aaom  her- 
self against  my  wish.  The  ladies  would  be  as  powerful  as  I  am, 
if,  while  I  make  them  grow  older  every  day,  tney  could  rejuve- 
nate themselves  by  painting  and  by  glossing." 

"  Lord,  thou  speatest  superbly,  because  thou  knowest  thyself 
in  the  possession  of  the  power.  ISevertheless  there  is  but  one  way 
of  preventing  the  ladies  from  painting  themselves ;  it  is  to  allow 
them  to  retain  their  beauty  until  they  die,  or  else  to  annihilate 
all  paints  and  every  style  of  painting,  so  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind  left  in  the  world." 

The  debate  is  prolonged  still  further,  but  it  becomes  too 
cynical.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  monk  persists  in  his  refusal 
to  become  the  bearer  of  God's  message,  who  at  last  resolves  to 
let  the  ladies  do  as  they  please,  with  the  reserve,  however,  of 
sending  them  a  certain  innrmity,  extremely  detrimental  to  their 
paints. 

*  Bajnoiuird,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.    Piece  No.  XZ.    Strophes  1-5. 


Antra  rets  tvLv  a  parlamen  Ab  que  s  fiui  U  ctra  Inzir 

per  Don' f 
E'l  vont  fazion  rancnra 


El  celf  per  bon' aventora ;  Del  tench,  com  lo  degran  laiaaar. 


De  las  domnas  que  a  van  penhen ;         Pero  m  dits  diena  mot  ft-ancamen : 
QnMen  los  n'  anzi  a  dieu  clamar  Monges,  ben  aog  qu*  a  tortora 

"'erdo 


D'elhas  qn*an  fag  lo  tench  carzir,  Perdbn  li  Tont  lur  dreitnra. 

Etc.,  etc.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXtT. 

THE  LTBIOAL  FOBTRT  OF  THS  TBQUBAIXHTBB. 

TIL    8ATIRB. 
mSTOBIOAL. 

Fbom  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  there  was  no  lack  of  historical  subjects  for  the  satires 
of  the  Troubadours.  Hie  manuscripts  are  full  of  siryentes, 
some  of  which  are  directed  against  the  men  and  others  against 
the  events  of  these  epochs ;  so  that  the  species  naturally  sub- 
divides itself  into  personal  and  into  general  satire. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  tiie  first ;  I  have  not  the  leisure 
for  it  But  it  is  not  without  some  regret  that  I  pass  over  in 
silence  a  certain  number  of  compositions  of  this  class,  remark- 
able for  the  energetic,  though  sometimes  cynical  and  scurrilous 
sentiments  by  which  they  were  inspired.  The  satires  of  Wil- 
liam of  Bemiadan,  a  Catalonian  knight,  are  perhaps  the  most 
sprightly  and  the  most  poetical,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
snameless  compositions  of  the  kind.  He  wrote  among  others 
two  or  three  against  a<;ertain  bishop  of  IJrgel,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  personal  enemy.  They  are  of  such  a  characteri 
that  I  should  not  venture  to  translate  them,  if  I  had  room  for 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  signalize 
them  historically,  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
reciprocal  enmity  between  the  feudal  order  and  the  clergy  was 
carried  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  a  SDecimen  of 
what  the  poets  dared  to  write  against  the  priests.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  what  the  poets  wrote  at  that  time  was  not 
destined  to  be  looked  upon  in  books,  which  scarcely  any  one 
would  have  read,  scarcely  any  one  knowing  how  to  read.  These 
compositions  were  set  to  music,  and  sung  in  all  the  castles  and 
even  in  the  cities  among  the  commoners.  We  therefore  scarcely 
know,  which  scandal  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  whether  that  of 
the  vice  or  that  of  its  revelation  and  its  censure.  I  pass  on  to 
the  general  or  public  historical  satire  of  the  Troubadours. 
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The  facts,  to  which  they  principally  relate,  are  facts  of  a 
complex  nature,  the  inciaents  of  which  were  more  or  less 
varied  and  prolonged.  They  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
events: 

1st.  The  wars  of  the  German  emperors  against  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  nationality  of  the  Italians. 

2d.  The  struggle  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
for  the  supremacy  in  the  provinces,  at  that  time  dismembered 
from  the  French  monarchy  and  subject  to  English  princes. 

dd.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Provence, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  culture  and  in 
the  social  condition  of  that  part  of  the  South. 

The  Troubadours,  who  were  contemporary  with  these  events, 
took  a  more  or  less  passionate  interest  in  all  of  them.  They 
judged  of  them  after  their  fashion ;  they  approved  of  or  con- 
demned them  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  of  social 
order  and  of  humanity,  and  these  ideas  were  sometimes  vaffue 
and  general,  and  sometimes  special  and  local,  or  in  otner 
words  chivalric.  I  propose  to  indicate  in  a  very  summary 
manner  the  impression  which  these  events  produced  on  them, 
and  what  results  with  reference  to  Provenjal  poetry  attended' 
the  manifestion  of  these  impressions. 

And  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  revolutions  in 
Italy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Troubadours  take  a 
direct  and  lively  interest  in  them.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  courts  and  the  cities 
of  tnis  country  ;  they  had  admirers,  disciples  and  rivals  there. 
Several  of  their  numoer,  after  having  once  descended  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy  or  into  the  beautiful  cities  of  Tuscany, 
were  so  delighted  with  them,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  quit 
them  again,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  life  there.  There 
was  hardly  any  need  of  so  many  reasons  to  induce  men,  who 
were  naturally  of  such  an  ardent  temperament  and  of  so  Kvely 
an  imagination,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties,  which  were  then  contesting  their  respective  claims 
to  the  supremacy  over  Italy. 

Among  all  the  European  n Aions,  with  which  the  Troubadours 
stood  in  relation,  the  Germans,  who  in  the  Provenjal  were  d^ 
nominated  Ties  (an  alteration  of  the  word  Teuteoh&n)^  were  the 
one  with  which  the  Troubadours  had  the  least  sympathy.  They 
found  them  brutal,  coarse  and  discourteous.  They  nad  particu- 
larly a  great  prejudice  against  their  language ;  and  if  any  one 
perchance  haa  told  them,  that  this  very  language  contained 
versesperhaps  as  elegant  and  as  sweet  as  their  own,  they  could 
scarcely  have  believed  him.    I  do  not  remember  now  wmch  one 
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of  them,  speaking  of  this  idiom,  compares  it  to  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  ne  is  not  the  only  one  who  treats  it  with  this  disdain- 
ful repugnance. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  extraordinanr  that  some  of  the 
Troubadours  should  naye  sided  with  the  Italians  against  the 
Germans  and  against  the  emperors.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, diese  poets  were  men  of  the  court  and  of  the  castle,  whose 
inclinations  had  nothing  in  common  with  democracy.  It  was 
particularly  from  the  emperors  whom  they  came  to  see  in  Italy, 
that  they  expected  the  best  reception  and  the  richest  presents. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  was  therefore  the  one,  which  they  were 
the  most  eager  to  embrace,  and  their  victories  those  which  they 
were  fondest  of  celebrating  in  their  songs.  Their  defeats  were 
a  source  of  astonishment  and  sadness  to  them;  it  was  repugnant 
to  their  feelings  to  see  chevaliers,  warriors  by  profession,  worsted 
by  the  commoners.  This  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  in  order, 
and  if  they  had  been  tempted  to  celebrate  these  victories  of  the 
commoners,  the  task  would  have  embarrassed  them,  as  a  strange 
and  novel  one. 

I  think  I  may  dispense  with  translating  any  of  the  satirical 
sirventes  of  the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  feuds  between  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  Italian  powers.  These  pieces 
may  be  of  some  interest  in  civil  and  political  history,  but!  have 
met  few,  which  were  remarkable  for  any  poetical  merit,  and  I 
experience  no  very  great  regret  at  an  omission  by  which  the 
reader  will  sustain  no  loss. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Provencal  pieces  relative  to  the 
various  incidents,  which  happened  during  the  struggle  of  Philip 
Augustus,  first  against  Henrv  IL  and  subsequently  against 
Bichard  the  Lion-nearted.  The  majority  of  these  pieces  are  by 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  one  of  the  five  or  six  most  eminent  Trouba- 
dours, who  by  his  talent  and  his  character  exercised  a  more 
extensive  influence  over  the  powers  and  the  events  of  his  time 
than  any  other  member  of  his  profession.  The  picture  of  his 
Jife  and  the  examination  of  his  works  deserve  developments 
which  I  am  imable  to  bestow  on  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  translating  the  most  important  items  of  information  which 
the  Provencal  traditions  furnish  us  in  regard  to  him ;  it  will  then 
be  an  easy  matter  to  attach  to  this  accoimt  a  general  idea  of  the 
satirical  pieces  of  Bertrand. 

^^  Bertrand  de  Bom,"  savs  his  ancient  biographer,  ^^  was  a 
castellan  of  the  bishopric  of  P^rigueux,  viscount  of  Hautefort. 
a  castle  with  a  population  of  neany  a  thousand  men.  He  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Constantine,  who  had  a  great  desire  to 
rob  and  to  destroy  him,  and  who  would  have  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  king  of  England  ^enry  11)." 
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^^  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  perpetually  at  war  wiih  all  the 
Bcigniors  of  bis  vicinity,  with  the  count  of  Perigueux  and  the 
viscount  of  Limoges,  with  his  brother  Constantino  and  with 
Sichaxd  (Coeur-de-Lion),  who  at  that  time  was  as  yet  only  coun^ 
of  Poitiers.  Bertrand  was  an  excellent  chevalier,  an  excellent 
warrior,  an  excellent  Troubadour,  an  excellent  lover  of  the 
ladies,  well  informed  and  a  good  talker,  and  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  governing  himself  ooth  in  prosperity  and  in  adver- 
sity." 

^^  He  was  the  master  of  the  king  of  England,  Henrv  U.,  and 
of  his  three  sons,  as  often  as  he  wished  to  .be  so.  But  he  alwavs 
endeavored  to  embroil  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  tne 
sons  against  the  father  and  the  brothers  among  themselves.  He 
likewise  did  all  in  his  power  to  involve  the  kmgs  of  France  and 
England  in  quarrels ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  peace  between 
these  monarchs  he  composed  sirventes,  in  order  to  show  the 
dishonor  which  each  of  them  sustained  from  the  conditions  of 
this  peace,  and  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  break  it.  By 
these  means  he  excited  feuds  among  them,  trom  which  he  de- 
rived great  advantages  and  great  misfortunes.  He  composed 
only  two  chansons,  but  many  sirventes.  The  king  of  Aragon 
(Alphonse  L)  called  the  chansons  of  Girard  de  Bomeil  the  wives 
of  tne  sirventes  of  Bertrand  de  Bom."  * 

In  this  notice  the  old  biographer  indicates  the  dominant  trait 
of  Bertrand's  character  very  distinctly;  it  was  an  unbridled 
passion  for  war.  He  loved  it  not  only  as  the  occasion  for  ex- 
nibiting  proofs  of  vaJor,  for  acquiring  power,  and  for  winning 
glory,  but  also  and  even  more  on  account  of  its  hazards,  on 
account  of  the  exaltation  of  courage  and  of  life  which  it  pro- 
duced, nay  even  for  the  sake  of  the  tumult,  the  disorders,  and 
the  evils  which  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  its  train.  Bertrand 
de  Bom  is  the  ideal  of  tiie  undisciplined  and  adventuresome  war- 
rior of  the  Middle  Age,  rather  than  that  of  the  chevalier  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  latter  engaged  in  warfare  with 
a  moral  aim,  for  social  order  and  for  peace,  the  former  solely 
for  the  sake  of  war  itself.  When  Bertrand  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  age  he  repented  of  the  life  which  he  had  led,  turned 
monk,  and  died  in  a  convent.  This  pious  end  did  not  prevent 
Dante  from  assigning  to  the  bellicose  Troubadour  a  very  low 
place  in  hell,  where,  as  we  know,  he  represents  him  as  carrying 
Ids  head  in  his  hand  after  the  manner  of  a  lantern,  a  punish- 

*  The  biographer  oontinaes :  **  Et  aqnel  qne  conUTs  p«r  el  avis  nom  Papiol.  Et  era 
aaautz  e  cortes ;  e  clamaya  Raasa  lo  coma  de  Bretanha ;  e'l  rei  d'Englaterra  Oo  e  No ; 
e*l  rei  Jove  bo  fllh,  Marinier.  E  metia  tot  son  sen  en  mesclar  gnerraa:  e  fea  meaclar  lo 
paire  eM  fllh  d*Englaterraf  Un  qu'el  rei  iove  fo  morts  d'nn  eairel  en  nn  caatel  d'nr  Ber- 
&aB  de  Bom,"  etc.  The  notice  of  his  life  and  writings  is  extended  from  p.  76  to  p.  97, 
of  ToL  ▼.,  Bajnonard's  Choix.— £ii. 
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ment  eymbolical  of  the  crime  of  having  alienated  the  chief  from 
the  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  father  from  his  children. 

The  majority  of  the  pieces  of  Bertrand  de  Bom  are  a  sort  of 
martial  dithyrambs,  composed  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  to  war 
those  nobles  over  whom  ne  had  some  innaence  or  ascendant ; 
and  satires  against  his  adversaries,  against  those  whom  he 
charged  with  cowardice  when  they  did  not  yield  to  his  instiga- 
tions. We  have  already  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former 
from  what  I  have  Quoted  in  treating  of  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  Provencals;  ana  this  is  now  the  place  for  giving  some 
specimens  of  the  latter ;  but  I  must  forewarn  the  reader  not 
to  expect  too  much,  as  these  specimens  will  necessarily  be  very 
inadequate.  The  ar^ment  of  all  the  satirical  pieces  of  Ber- 
trand de  Bom  being  based  on  historical  facts,  and  beins  even 
linked,  for  the  most  part,  to  certain  curious  and  very  little  Known 
particularities  of  these  fiEiets,  it  is  impossible  to  niake  them  un- 
derstood or  relished  without  a  long  commentary.  All  that  I 
can  quote  therefore  from  these  pieces  will  be  a  few  detached 
passages,  and  not  even  those  which  are  the  most  poetical,  but 
simply  those  whose  motive  requires  the  least  explanation. 

igive,  in  the  first  place,  four  stanzas  of  a  sirvente,  in  which 
the  poet  portrays  in  lively  colors  the  habitual  agitation  of  his 
life ;  it  was  composed  after  one  of  his  returns  from  the  perpetual 
wars  which  he  was  waging  against  the  majority  of  the  seigniors 
in  his  vicinity : 

"  Daily  I  am  obliged  to  war,  to  exert  and  to  defend  mtBclf, 
to  put  myself  out  of  breath;  on  all  sides  they  bum  and  pillage 
my  domain,  they  uproot  my  trees  and  they  assart  my  woods ; 
they  intermingle  my  grain  with  straw;  and  I  have  no  enemy, 
coward  or  brave  man,  who  does  not  come  to  assail  me."* 

**  Daily  I  readjust,  reprune,  retouch  our  barons ;  I  preach  to 
them  and  urge  them,  1  fain  would  temper  their  hearts  anew. 
But  surely  I  am  a  fool  for  undergoing  sucn  fatigue :  pretending 
to  reform  them  is  tantamount  to  hammering  uie  iron  of  Saint 
Leonard  while  it  is  cold." 

"  Talleyrand^  needs  neither  war-steed  nor  stallion ;  he  never 
budges  from  his  lair,  nor  has  he  anything  to  do  with  arrows  or 
with  lances.    He  lives  a  sort  of  Lombard-life,  so  cowardly  and 

•RaynooArdtToLiv.  p.  142.    Piece  No.  IL    Strophes  4-7. 

(4)  Tot  Jorn  contend!  e  m  baralh,  E  inr  cog  metre  cor  aazart, 

M'eacrim  e  m  defen  e  m  coralh,  E  sol  ben  fols,  qoan,  m*en  regart, 

Com  me  fond  ma  terra  e  la  m'art,  Qu'ilh  son  de  peior  obralha 

E  m  fai  de  moa  arbres  evMart,  One  non  es  lo  fers  San  Laonart, 

E  mescla'l  m  ab  la  paUia,  Per  qn'et  foil  qni  a'en  trebalha. 

l^iUc q»ao°'mWh..                     W  S"-^ ■"«!.*~*' "iir^n. 
#.v  m  7,  ..     '^'""'""  Ni  no  ■  moT  de  ion  artenaOi 

(6)  Tot  iorn  ressoU  e  retalh  Etc.,  etc— ^£tf. 

Loa  baroi,  e'ls  refon  e*la  calb, 
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80  effeminate ;  and  when  all  others  exert  their  prowess,  he  wont 
do  anything  but  stretch  himself  and  yawn." 

^^  Mounted  on  my  Bayard^  I  will  appear  at  Perigueux,  so 
close  up  to  the  wall  that  I  nught  reach  it  with  a  beetle-blow ; 
and  if  I  there  encounter  some  dull-brained  Poitevin  he'll  soon 
find  out  how  well  my  sword  cuts.  PU  make  a  breach  in  his 
head,  through  which  the  fragments  of  his  helmet  shall  mingle 
with  his  brain." 

I  dp  not  see  precisely  on  what  occasion  Bertrand  de  Bom 
composed  against  the  barons  of  Limousin  the  sirrente  commen- 
cins  with  tne  stanza  which  I  am  going  to  quote ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  some  conjuncture,  when  they  had  but  feeblv 
responded  to  his  warlike  appeals ;  and  his  verses  give  an  aa- 
mirable  picture  of  his  contempt  for  those  seigniors  who  were 
more  pacific  than  himself. 

^^I'll  make  another  sirvente  still  against  our  lazy  barons ;  for 
never  will  ye  hear  me  praise  them.  Pve  broken  more  than  a 
thousand  spurs  on  them  without  being  able  to  make  a  single 
one  of  them  either  trot  or  canter.  Tliey  suffer  themselves  to  be 
plundered  without  a  murmur !  Oh,  curses  on  these  our  barons ! 
And  what  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  There  is  not  one  among  them 
but  one  might  shear  and  shave  him  like  a  monk,  or  shoe  him, 
like  a  beast,  on  hand  and  foot,  without  the  use  of  trammels."  * 

The  pieces  from  which  these  fragments  are  extracted  have 
only  reference  to  the  private  quarrels  and  wars  of  Bertrand  de 
Born.  In  order  to  give  now  some  specimens  of  greater  histori- 
cal importance,  I  shall  select  them  from  the  pieces  which  be 
composed  on  the  feuds  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion.  The  two  sovereigns  took  the  field  against  each 
other  in  the  year  1189,  and  their  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niort,  where  they  were  only  separated  by  the  river  Jaure. 
They  remained  mteen  days  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
awaiting  the  moment  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  gave  the  ecclesi- 
astics or  both  parties  time  to  interpose  and  to  negotiate  a  truce. 
Thas  terminated,  without  a  blow,  a  campaign,  which  was  ex- 
pected  to  become  a  bloody  and  a  decisive  one. 

An  ancient  Provencal  commentator  of  Bertrand  de  Bom 
makes  some  curious  renections  on  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
expected peace.  ^^  The  peace  having  been  concluded,"  sa^s  he, 
^^  tne  two  Kings  became  avaricious,  and  were  no  longer  willing 
to  expend  anything  on  men-at-arms,  but  only  on  ulcons  and 

*  Rajnoiuurdi  ToLiv.  p.  147.    Piece  No.  V.    Strophe  L 

Un  fllrventee  ftkti  deli  malvatx  barons,  Maldiga*la  dieos !  e  que  ealan  donee  flur 

E  Jamais  d'els  no  m*aasiretz  pariar ;  Nostre  baron  ?  C'aissi  com  ns  confraire 

Qa*en  lor  ai  fraii  mais  de  mil  agnlions,  No  i  es  nns  no*l  poscati  tondr'e  rmire, 

inc  noa  paoto  fttr  im  oorrer  mtrotar ;  O  sea  eoi^preiui  dela  qoatre  pes  ferar. 
Abb  ae  buasen  sea  clam  deaeretar. 
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hawks,  on  doffs  and  on  hare-hounds,  on  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
domains,  and  the j  began  to  harass  their  barons  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  these  barons,  those  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  king 
Bichard,  felt  aggrieved  and  discontented  with  this  peace,  dur- 
ing which  the  two  kings  had  become  so  parsimonious  and 
mean.'* 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Bertrand  de  Bom  wrote  a  piece,  of 
which  I  can  only  translate  the  first  two  stanzas,  the  rest  being 
too  full  of  allusions  which  would  reauire  long  explanations. 
But  these  two  stanzas  will  suffice  to  snow  to  what  extent  the 
Troubadour  calculated  on  the  influence  of  his  warlike  instiga- 
tions. 

^^  Hie  barons  being  dejected  and  incensed  at  the  peace,  which 
the  two  kings  have  made,  I  will  make  such  a  song,  that,  when 
it  shall  be  known  and  spread  abroad,  all  will  be  eager  to  re- 
commence the  war.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  spoliated  king 
make  peace  before  he  has  reconquered  the  possession  of  his 
rights.^* 

^^  The  French  and  the  Burgundians  have  exchanged  honor 
for  shame.  Oh  I  cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  kin^n  arms,  to 
come  to  negotiate  and  plead  upon  the  battle-field  t  King  Philip 
would,  I  vow,  have  done  much  better  to  commence  the  fight, 
than  thus  to  litigate,  all  armed,  on  the  hard  ground." 

These  reproaches  of  the  Troubadour,  which  were  intended  for 
both  kings,  were  not  without  their  effect.  Philip  was  not 
moved  by  them ;  but  Richard  took  the  field  again,  attacking, 
taking,  burning  both  castles  and  cities  of  the  domain  of  France. 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  wanted  to  set  the  two  kings  to  fighting 
at  any  hazard,  wrote  the  following  piece  for  the  purpose  oi  rous- 
ing king  Philip  to  retaliate.  It  i$  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
the  preceding,  and  being  moreover  very  short,  I  shall  venture 
to  translate  it  entire. 

^^  I  must  compose  a  song  which  will  spread  rapidly,  since  the 
fire  is  already  kindled  and  blood  spilt  by  King  Bichard.  I  love 
the  war  which  renders  avaricious  seigniors  liberal ;  I  like  the 
kings,  when  they  are  menacing  and  proud ;  I  like  to  see  the 
c^nstmction  of  palisades  and  the  building  of  bridges.  I  like  to 
see  them  pitching  their  tents  throughout  the  fields,  and  cheva- 
liers in  clashing  conflict  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  so 

^Bajnoiutrd,  voL  iY.  p.  170.    Piece  No.  XV.    Strophes  1,  S. 

Pus  li  baron  son  irat  e  lor  peza  Ben  an  can^at  honor  per  aroleia, 

D^aqueflta  patz  qa*an  faita  li  dnj  rej,  Seson  qa'auff  dir,  Bergnonhon  e  Fnuieey ; 

Farai  chanso  tal  qoe,  quant  e  apresa,  A  rey  armat  no  ten  hom  a  flaqneta, 

A  qoadaun  sera  tart  que  guerrey :  Ooant  es  en  camp  e  vai  penre  plaidey ; 

E  no  m'es  bel  de  rey  qn'en  pati  eatey  £  fora  mielha,  par  la  fe  qa'ieQ  voa  dey, 

0eseretatc  e  que  peroa  ton  drey,  Al  rey  Felip  que  mofnes  lo  dearey 

Tro'l  demanda  qne  fai  ala  conqaeta.  Que  plaideyar  armal  aobre  la  gtew.— JW. 
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haughtily  that  men  will  sing  of  it  when  we  are  gone — ^they  who 
compoee  chansons  on  martisu  feats."* 

^^  i  ought  already  to  have  received  blows  on  my  shield  and 
to  have  dyed  my  white  ensign  in  vermilion ;  to  my  sorrow  I 
am  constrained  to  stand  alool,  and  to  wait  until  king  Richard 
will  treat  me  more  generously.  I  can  indeed,  my  helmet  on 
my  head,  my  shield  upon  my  shoulder,  combat  in  person  for 
those  I  love.  But  I  have  no  host  at  my  command,  no  treasures 
to  go  warring  at  a  distance." 

'*  King  Philip  might  have  burnt  at  least  one  bark  before 
Oisors,  or  overturn^  part  of  its  wall.  He  mi^ht  have  made 
tiie  attempt  to  take  Kouen,  and,  beleaguering  it  from  hill  and 
valley,  to  nem  it  in  so  closelv,  that  no  messenger  could  have 
entered  there,  except  a  camer-pigeon ;  one  would  have  seen 
then  that  he  is  truly  of  the  race  of  Charles,  the  most  glorious  of 
his  ancestors,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Saxony." 

^^  War  can  bring  nothing  but  shame  and  dishonor  to  him  who 
conducts  himself  effeminately.  But  since  King  Richard  has 
already  achieved  such  noble  feats,  since  he  has  taken  Cahors 
and  Cairac,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  surrender  them.  Philip 
would  offer  him  all  his  treasures  as  a  ransom.  With  such  a 
heart  as  he  brinj?s  to  the  war,  he'll  conquer.  Munificient  and 
contemptuous  of  repose,  they  all  will  submit  to  him,  both  ene- 
mies and  friends." 

I  do  not  venture  to  multiply  extracts,  which  can  neither  an- 
swer my  design  nor  satisfy  the  expectations  of  my  readers ;  and 
abstracting  from  the  chronological  order  of  events,  I  pass  on  to 
the  satirical  sirventes  to  which  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence  gave  rise. 

Charles,  a  prince  of  a  firm,  but  of  a  harsh  and  despotic  cha- 
racter, introduced  into  Provence  manners,  ideas,  pretensions 
and  views,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
men  of  the  country.  His  government  was  also  at  first  but  a 
violent  struggle  against  all  the  local  forces,  which  assumed  the 
attitude  of  an  abrupt  opposition  to  him,  but  which,  acting  in 
an  isolated  and  disconnected  manner,  were  destined  to  an  me- 

t  Bajnoiurd,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.    Piece  No.  XEL   Strophes  1  S,  S,  4. 

Non  estarai  moD  chantar  non  espaija,  E  na  encontrem  a  mflUen  e  a^d^ 

Pas  N  Oo  e  Non  a  mes  foe  e  trac  sane,         Bi  qa'apres  noa  en  chant  hoH|e  La  gesta. 

Car  ffran  gaerra  fSai  d'escars  seahor  laro.       ^  ,       ,         ,      _^      w-*-  ^«  -.-  4^-i« 

Per  que  m  sap  bon  dels  reys,  qnan  Ttj\uT  go^P*  »•««*•;>  "^"^^.I^JSkW^ 
bomba  £  fNf  Termelh  de  mon  gomainon  blano ; 

Qa»eii  aioD  o^  pals  e  cordas  e  pon,  JJjf  ^J^J^^'^\*^!^^l  ^ItJ  ES"?  «^ 

B  n  sion  trap  teSdut  per  fors  jaier/  Qu'mfOo  e  ^^^^^^Jj/l^^^J  ^**  «*  P*«"»- 

The  words  Oo  e  Now  are  literally  the  Proven^  for  the  French  md  et  aen  and  the 
English  yet  and  no.  Here,  howeverf  and  in  manr  of  his  other  pieces,  Bertraad  emplova 
them  as  a  oroper  name  in  disguise  for  Bichard  Oonr-de-Uon.  See  BaT&oiiArd,  toL  u. 
p.lU— 1&. 
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yitable  defeat.  This  straggle  is  but  feebly  indicated  in  histoiy. 
The  poetry  of  tlie  Provencals,  however,  contains  monuments, 
"^hicn  give  ns  a  much  livelier  idea  of  it,  and  which  besides  this 
^erit,  are  also  possessed  of  that  of  an  ingenious  and  poetical 
execution.  Such  among  others  is  the  following  sirvente,  com- 
posed by  a  Troubadour  of  the  country,  by  the  name  of  Oranet, 
of  whom  however  the  Proyen$al  traditions  make  no  mention. 
The  piece  is  addressed  to  CSiarles  of  Anjou  himself,  in  the  form 
of  a  remonstrance,  and  it  portrays  with  considerable  clearness 
the  antagonism  at  that  tmie  existing  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Provencals  and  that  of  the  new  chief  of  the  country.  The 
fatire  is  so  much  the  more  piquant,  as  it  is  indirect  and  a  set-off 
to  the  advice  which  is  naively  and  honestly  imparted. 

^^  Count  Charles,"  says  the  poet,  ^^  I  wisn  to  make  you  listen 
to  a  sirvente,  of  which  the  arguments  are  all  verities.  My  pro- 
fession is  to  praise  the  good,  to  reprehend,  as  they  deserve,  the 
wicked,  and  to  expose  uie  iniquity  of  all  the  world.  It  is  your 
duty  to  defend  me  in  my  right ;  and  if  misfortune  should  result 
to  me  from  it,  it  would  be  your  part  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  me."  * 

^^  I  will  sing  then,  since  this  is  my  profession,  and  I  will  begin 
to  sing  of  you.  You  are  descended  from  the  noblest  lineage  of 
the  world,  you  are  valiant,  and  yoli  would  be  accomplish^  in 
everything,  if  you  were  but  liberal.  But  you  are  not  so.  You 
have  power  and  territory ;  you  are  fond  ot  gallantry  and  joy ; 

Jfou  are  talented,  of  prepossessing  manners  and  conversation,  so 
ong  as  you  are  not  asked  for  anything." 

^^  Learn,  seignior  count,  that  in  this  country  every  great  baron 
suffers  disgrace,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing without  resentment.  The  dauphin  has  deprived  you  of 
Jrour  domains.  Do  therefore  no  longer  seek  what  you've  already 
bund.  Depart  with  all  your  army.  Take  lodgings  along  the 
rivers,  across  the  fields  and  meadows,  until  the  dauphin  has  given 
you  satisfaction,  or  you  have  paid  him  in  his  own  coin." 

^^  You  seem  to  me  to  meditate  certain  war,  in  which  you  will 
have  great  need  of  chevaliers  and  squires.  If  you  wish,  there- 
fore, that  the  Provencals  should  serve  you  loyally,  protect  them 

*  Raynooardi  voL  ir.  p.  337.    Piece  No.  LII.    Btrophet  1-6. 

(1)  Comte  Karie,  ie  ni  Tvelb  Uir  entenden  (6)  Ar  anraii  Inec  pro  caTsUer  Talen 

Un  sirventes  qu'et  de  Teim  rasos :  E  toadadier  arait  e  cora^oa, 

Mofl  roestien  ea  qa'iea  dey  laazar  loa  Elmes  e  braii8f  tendaa  e  papaUoa 

proa,  Escati,  ansbercz  e  bon  cafmlli  corran^ 

E  del  blasmar  los  eroya  adreHamen ;  E  forts  caiteUis  dearoear  •  caaer, 

E  devets  me  de  mon  dreiti  mantener,  £  gang  e  plor  meaelal  ab  daaoonoits, 

Quar  mofl  dreita  es  que  de j  blasmar  loa  En  batailia  casen,  feren,  levan 

torts :  E  melh  o  ben,  e  m  play,  aol  qnlmi  no 
E  si  d'aiMO  m'arenia  nnlh  dan,  y  an. 

Vo8  per  aiiso  en  devets  fu  deman. 
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against  the  violence  of  your  officers,  who  commit  many  unne- 
cessary cruelties.  They  resort  to  every  expedient  for  extorting 
money.  Besides,  all  our  bairons  consider  themselves  as  lost. 
Those  to  whom  formerly  was  given,  are  now  despoiled,  nor  do 
they  dare  complain  of  it  to  vou." 

^^  Be  just,  and  you  shall  nave  a  host  of  knights,  of  warriors 
courageous  of  adventure  and  of  daring  prowess ;  you  shall  have 
helmets  and  swords,  pavilions  and  tents,  shields,  nanberks  and 
fleet  chargers.  Then  you  can  battle,  and  demolish  forts  and 
castles ;  then  you  will  see  fine  frays,  where  some  will  groan  and 
others  shout,  where  falling,  rising,  striking,  every  one  will  do 
his  best.  All  this  will  be  delightfm ;  with  ail  this  1  am  pleased, 
so  long  as  I  am  out  of  it." 

This  piece  of  Granet  contains  but  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
the  misfortunes  and  the  vexations  which  were  awaiting  the 
Provence  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  com- 
plete expression  of  the  hatred  of  the  Provencals  for  this  domin- 
ion must  be  looked  for  in  other  poets.  Boniface  de  Castellane, 
one  of  the  inferior  nobles,  and  one  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
country,  has  made  this  the  theme  of  several  sirventes,  which,  if 
they  are  not  the  most  elejgant  and  the  most  poetical,  are  at  any 
rate  the  most  violent  and  the  most  impassioned.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  characteristic  passages  from  one  of  them,  where 
the  poet  expresses  nearly  as  much  indignation  at  the  patience 
of  the  Provencals,  as  he  does  at  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
French : 

^^  Though  the  season  be  not  gay,  I  still  intend  to  make  a 
sirvente  of  sharp  words,  against  the  recreant  and  the  perverse. 
The  French  leave  neither  shirt  nor  breeches  to  these  impov- 
erished, sorrowful  Provencals,  to  this  craven  and  degenerate 
race  of  men."  * 

^^  Some  they  ^deprive  of  lands  without  any  compensation. 
Others,  the  knights  and  squires,  are  sent  as  prisoners  to  the 
tower  of  Blaie,  where  they  were  wont  to  send  the  vilest  bandits ; 
and  if  they  die  there,  so  much  the  better  for  the  French,  who 
take  possession  of  their  property." 

^^  Cowards  and  traitors  nave  abandoned  me  with  all  their 
false  adherents.  But  Pm  not  grieved  at  it ;  I  shall  not  be  the 
weaker  for  it.    I  shall  maintain  myself  within  my  fortress  with 

*  lUynooard,  rol.  t.  page  109. 

(1)  Un  Binrentes  fturai  ab  digi  coient  E  non  o  piano,  qn'iea  non  ralr^  Ja 

£  oai  dlray  contra  toil  reorasena  mens ; 

Ale  Proensalft  paubrea  e  coaairoa  E  attendrai,  qa'enqnar  ai  forta  maisoi 

Que  non  lor  kraaon  braya  Bt  al  ma  gent  rerara, 

Eati  Francaa  a  rayol  gan  aayaya.  .  .  .  B'la  trahidora  ran  a  en,  dieva  loa  da*- 

•          •          •          •          •  chaja.  .... 

(S)  I>e  trahidora,  de  ftUa  e  de  glotoa  Etc.,  etc.,  ato. 
81  aon  partita  da  mi  ab  ton  fUa  gana, 
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my  gallant  companions ;  and  it  matters  little  that  the  count  is 
coming  against  me  with  his  great  forces." 

"  whoever  kills  shall  die.  Thus  bsljb  the  Gtospel.  The  day 
will  therefore  come,  when  the  count  will  suffer  for  what  he  now 
inflicts  on  others." 

^^  Let  them  then  come  to  make  war  on  me,  and  I  shall  send 
them  back  doleful  and  sorry.  FU  bathe  my  sword  in  their 
blood,  and  I  shall  wear  my  lance  into  a  stump  upon  them." 

We  perceive  from  these  fragments,  as  we  also  know  from 
history,  that  Boniface  de  Castellane  attempted  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  latter  besieged  his 
castle,  captured  him,  and  had  him  suspended  from  the  gibbet. 
This  was  a  fine  subject  for  some  other  Troubadour  to  make 
another  sirvente  on ! 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  satires  of  the  Troubadours 
relative  to  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  indulge  in  any  direct  considerations  on 
this  war.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  serious  interest,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  touch  it  at  all,  than  to  rest  content  with  a  mere 
superficial  treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  this  history  is  by 
so  many  sides  and  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  litera- 
ture and  the  civilization  of  the  south  of  France,  that,  however 
limited  may  be  the  space  left  me,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  a  rapid  indication  of  the  general 
connection  between  these  two  histories,  or,  as  we  mi^t  call 
them,  these  two  parts  of  the  same  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  and  principal  cause 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  of  a  religious  nature. 
A  great  heresy  had  invaded  the  South ;  it  became  more  and 
more  formidable  to  Catholicism.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
latter  not  to  use  all  the  means  then  in  its  power  to  suppress  it, 
and  unhappily  these  means  were  means  of  material  force,  of 
armies  ana  of  crusades ;  it  was  war  with  all  its  hazards  and  all 
its  scourges.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  this  heresv  and  this 
war  were  singularly  aggravated  by  antecedents  and  by  inci- 
dents which  were  altogether  of  a  local  character. 

This  great  catastro{)ne  was,  in  several  respects,  nothing  more 
than  a  crisis  of  the  ancient  struggle  between  the  feudal  order  and 
the  clergy.  Now,  in  this  struggle,  the  Troubadours,  who  were 
likewise  one  of  the  powers  of  society,  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
the  part  of  feudalism — in  other  words,  of  chivalry,  of  knightly 
gallantry,  of  aU  the  themes  of  the  poetry  of  their  age.  By  re- 
fusing to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  pohtical  chiefs  against  the 
clergy,  they  might  be  said  to  have  denied  their  own  origin  and 
to  have  abjured  their  destination.  Such  an  inconsistency  they 
were  very  careful  to  guard  against ;  the  ardor  and  the  onam- 
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mi^  with  which  the  Provenjal  poets  strove  to  stigmatize  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  by  the  order  and  in  the  interest  of  which 
this  war  was  carried  on,  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  most  no- 
table of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses.  There  is 
to  my  knowledge  but  one  single  Troubadour,  mentioned  in  the 
Provenjal  traditions  as  having  sided  with  the  crusaders  on  this 
occasion ;  and  this  exception  deserves  attention  as  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates.  The  Troubadour 
in  question  was  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  fame.  His 
name  was  Perdigon,  and  he  was  born  at  Lesperon,  a  small 
borough  of  Gevaudan,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  The  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  by  birth,  he  had,  by  a 
succession  of  good  adventures,  attained  to  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  he  figured  for  a  long  time  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
riches. 

He  was  probably  in  Provence  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehone 
in  1208,  the  epoch  at  which  the  famous  intrigue  against  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  began  to  be  concerted, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the  war  against  the 
Albigenses.  A  deputation  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  count  and  the  heretics  to  the  pope,  and  obtained 
permission  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them.  This  deputation 
consisted  of  William  de  Baux,  prince  of  Orange  (who  was  at 
the  head  of  it),  of  Folquet  de  Marseille  who  haa  exchanged  the 
lyre  of  the  Troubadour  for  the  mitre  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
abbe  of  Citeaux,  every  one  of  them  a  personal  enemy  to  Ray- 
mond VI.  Perdigon  was  attached  to  the  embassy  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  virulence  of  his  zeal  against  his  liege- 
lord  and  against  the  heretics.  After  his  return  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  he  composed  a  poem,  in  which  he  preached  the 
crusade  which  had  just  been  resolved  upon,  and  assuming  him- 
self the  cross,  he  assisted  first  at  the  capture  and  the  massacre  of 
Beziers  and  afterward  at  the  battle  of  Muret. 

King  Pierre  of  Aragon,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle,  had 
been  one  of  the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  Perdigon.  From 
this  moment,  the  Troubadour,  who  had  already  become  odious 
by  reason  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  cru- 
sade, became  the  object  of  general  execration  and  his  life  was 
henceforward  but  a  succession  of  bitter  experiences.  He  lost,  in 
a  short  time,  one  after  the  other  all  of  his  new  protectors  to 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  old  ones,  William  de  Baux,  the  count 
of  Montfort  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  crusade.  The  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  deprived  him  of  the  lands  which  he  had  given  nim. 
He  no  longer  dared  to  make  his  appearance  at  any  court  or  in 
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any  fashionable  society ;  he  ceased  to  make  verses,  which  no 
one  would  have  been  willing  to  sin^,  had  they  been  known 
to  be  by  him.  Proscribed,  dishonored,  dying  from  starvation, 
he  had  no  other  means  left  to  escape  ue  norror  which  his 
presence  inspired,  than  to  retire  to  some  monastery  in  some 
secluded  spot,  and  this  even  was  not  easily  accomplished.  He 
Mras  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  compassion  of  a  Provencal 
seignior,  of  Lambert  de  Monteil  the  son-in-law  of  William  de 
Baux,  who  procured  him  admission  into  Silvabela,  an  abbey' 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  There  he  died,  we  know  not  at  what 
precise  time,  without  having  obtained  the  for^veness  or  re- 
covered the  good  will  of  anj^  one.  l^is  melancnoly  end  of  the 
only  Troubadour,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  crusade  against  the  South,  will  enable  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  to  understand,  to  what  extent  all  the  rest  were 
opposed  to  this  expedition,  which  for  having  been  atrocious  and 
san^nary  was  none  the  less  chimerical  and  disgraceful. 

^e  pieces  which  the  Troubadours  composed  expressly  on  this 
subject,  and  the  incidental  allusions  which  they  make  to  it  in 
their  other  pieces  are  very  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
directed  against  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  disasters  of  the  South 
were  generally  imputed.  The  French  are  likewise  handled 
with  a  good  deal  of  animosity ;  and  this  was  neither  to  be 
wondered  at  nor  was  it  an  injustice,  since  they  were  the  men 
who  composed  the  nucleus  and  who  furnished  the  general  of 
the  crusade.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  poetical  merit 
of  these  pieces  does  not  correspond  with  the  energy  of  sentiment 
which  dictated  them.  It  seems  even,  that  this  energy,  interested 
and  impassioned  as  it  was,  was  a  particular  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  art,  and  one  which  was  destined  to  modi^  its  object  and 
effect  Against  events  and  against  men,  which  inspired  the 
highest  degree  of  hatred  and  indignation,  every  complaint, 
everv  censure,  every  clamor  was  good,  of  itself  alone  ana  inde- 
pendently of  the  talent  of  its  author.  Thus  violence  too  easily 
usurped  the  place  of  beauty. 

Amon^  the  multitude  of  pieces,  composed  with  reference  to 
these  meuincholy  events,  there  are  but  few,  if  we  except  those 
by  Pierre  Cardinal,  which  are  yet  pervaded  by  a  certain  free- 
dom of  imagination,  by  a  certain  elegance  of  execution  ;  and 
it  is  from  these,  that  1  shall  borrow  a  few  passages,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  species  of  poetic  action  and 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  the  countries  of  the  Provencal 
tongue  against  the  furious  excesses  of  the  crusade.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  sirvente  relative  to  this  subject  contains  some 
very  remarkable  traits  in  illustration  of  it 
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"  Who  wants  to  hear  a  sirvente  woven  of  grief,  embroidered 
with  anger  ?  He  has  only  to  ask  me  for  it ;  I  have  already 
spun  it,  and  1  shall  know  how  to  warp  and  weave  it  well.  1 
can  distinguish  the  go6d  from  evil ;  I  love  the  good  and  the 
valiant,  and  I  abhor  the  treacherous  and  the  perverse."* 

"  I  keep  myself  aloof  from  those  perfidious  clerks,  who  have 
amassed  for  their  own  benefit  the  haughtiness,  the  frauds  and 
the  cupidity  of  all  the  world.  They  have  created  a  monopoly 
of  treason,  and  by  dint  of  their  indulgences  they  have  extorted 
from  us  what  little  had  been  left  us.  And  what  they  once 
have  got  possession  of,  they  guard  with  jealousy.  Nor  God  nor 
man  can  see  anything  more  of  it." 

"  Dream  not  of  being  able  to  correct  them :  the  higher 
is  the  rank  they  hold,  the  less  their  faith  and  the  greater 
their  fraud,  the  fainter  their  love,  the  more  flagrant  their 
cruelty." 

"  W  ell  might  we  bury  all  the  chevaliers,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  talk  of  them.  Henceforth  they  will  be  so  much 
detested,  that  their  life  will  be  worse  than  death  to  them.  They 
sufier  themselves  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  priests,  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  kings,  and  at  the  rate  they  now  proceed  with 
them,  they  cannot  have  much  longer  to  endure." 

"  By  pillaging  the  churches,  and  by  invading  all  the  rest,  by 
lying  and  deceiving,  the  godless  clerks  have  become  the  masters 
of  the  world  and  trodden  under  foot  those  who  should  govern 
them.  Charles  Martel  understood  the  way  to  curb  them ;  but 
they  now  see  that  the  kings  of  our  day  are  stupid  kings.  They 
let  them  do  whatever  they  desire,  they  suffer  them  to  honor 
whatsoever  should  be  branded  with  disgrace." 

The  following  piece  gives  us  a  somewhat  more  general  and 
more  complete  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  South  at  an  epoch 
when  the  results  of  the  crusade  were  as  yet  undetermined, 
thanks  to  the  activity  and  the  energy  with  which  Eaymond 
Vn.  had  striven  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  by  the  weaknesses 
and  the  impolitic  conduct  of  his  father : 

"  Iniquity  and  perfidy  have  declared  war  against  truth  and 
integrity,  and  have  already  been  victorious.  Avarice  and 
treason  conspire  against  munificence  and  loyalty.     Cruelty 

*  Lexique  Roman,  toL  i.  p.  446.    This  piece  is  by  Pierre  Cardinal. 

Qui  volra  Binrentes  aazir,  Dels  deslials  clergnea  me  mir 

Tesciit  d^enneits,  d'antas  mesclat,  Que  an  tot  I'erguelh  amaaaat 

A  mi'l  deman,  qnMen  l*ai  fllat,  £  I'engan  e  la  cobeitat, 

£  sai  lo  teisser  et  ordir ;  Que  hem  mais  elhs  no  sap  trahir  ; 

£  sai  be  los  saTids  chanzir,  £  fan  soven  perdot  yenir, 

£  oonoiaaer  lor  maWestat ;  Per  aver  so  que  ns  es  restat, 

£  plaao  mi'l  pro  e*Ih  prezat,  £t  aquo  lor  es  ben  gardat, 

£'u  fals  e'ls  meaaongien  aiir.  Que  horn  ni  Dieoa  non  pot  Jansir,  etc.,  eto. 
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triumphs  over  love  and  baseness  over  honor.  Grime  is  in  pursuit 
of  sanctity,  and  artifice  of  innocence."* 

^^  Is  there  a  man  who  denies  God,  and  whose  only  care  is  his 
own  belly?  He  is  the  one  that  prospers.  Whoever  loves 
justice  and  feels  indignant  at  the  workings  of  iniquity,  will 
often  be  maltreated.  Whoever  has  undertiuken  to  le^d  a  holy 
life,  will  be  sorely  persecuted.  But  every  deceiver  will  suc- 
ceed in  his  designs.'' 

^^  It's  but  a  little  while,  since  many  a  new  usage  has  come  to 
us  from  France: — to  honor  none  but  those,  who  have  an 
abundance  of  good  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  to  despise  all 
those,  who  may  be  poor,  though  courteous — ^to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  to  give  nothing — to  make  a  magistrate  of  a  dealer  in 
trumpery — ^to  elevate  traitors  and  to  humiliate  the  good." 

^'The  priests  claim  our  obedience;  they  exact  raith,  but  on 
condition  that  no  good  work  shall  be  comprised  in  it.  Be  not 
solicitous  to  watcn  the  moments,  when  they  sin ;  they  do  it 
every  day  and  every  ni^ht.  Beyond  this,  they  do  not  hate  any 
one ;  they  commit  no  simony  ;  fliey  love  to  give  and  they  take 
nothing  but  what  is  just." 

"  Count  Baymond,  duke  of  Narbonne,  marquis  of  Provence, 
your  gallantry  has  now  reached  such  an  eminence,  that  it 
embellishes  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  you,  a  false  and 
felonious  race  would  insolently  rule  from  the  sea  of  Bayonne 
to  Valencia.  It  is  you  that  commands  and  governs  with  no 
more  fear  of  this  inebriate  set  of  Frenchmen  Uian  a  hawk  has 
of  a  partridge." 

I  will  cite  one  more  passage  from  another  sirvente,  in  which 
the  ambition  of  the  clergy  is  the  sj>ecial  object  of  attack. 

^'I  see  the  priests  working  with  mi^ht  and  main  to  get 
possession  of  the  world ;  and  tney  will  ^m  possession  of  it,  no 
matter  who  may  fare  the  worse  for  it.  They^  have  it  (in  some 
way  or  another),  be  it  by  dint  of  taking  or  by  dint  of  giving,  by 
their  indulgences  or  their  hypocrisies,  oy  force  of  absolutions  or 
by  force  of  eating  and  of  drinking,  by  preaching  or  by  issuing 

•  Baynooard,  vol.  ir.  p.  338.    Piece  No.  XXXVL  (entire). 


(1)  Falsedatz  e  desmeziira 

An  batalha  empreza 
Ab  vertat  et  ab  drejtora, 

E  vena  la  falseza ; 
Edeslialtatz  si  Jura 

Contra  Uaiesa ; 
£t  avaretati  s'atara 

Encontra  largnesa : 

Feonia  vena  amor 

E  maWestata  honor, 

Epeccata  caaaa  sanctor 

£  barata  aimpleza. 
•  •  •  • 


(3)  Aras  es  rengnt  de  Fransa 

Que  horn  non  somona 
Mas  selhfl  que  an  aondanaa 

De  Tin  e  d'anona, 
E  qn'om  non  aia  ooindanaa 

Ab  paobra  persona, 
E  aia  mais  de  bobansa 

Aqaelh  qae  meynt  dona, 
E  qn^om  fassa  maior 
D'an  gran  trafegaador, 
E  qn'om  leve  la  trachor, 

£'ljoatdezapona  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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prayers,  through  the  agency  of  God  or  through  the  agency  of 
the  devil."* 

In  the  same  poem,  from  which  I  have  derived  this  fragment, 
I  find  the  following  striking  verse,  likewise  directed  against  the 
priests: 

"  7%at  which  thej  dare  to  do,  I  should  not  dare  to  utter.**f 

The  exposition  of  the  full  import  of  this  sally  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  to  the  whole  of  its  extent  would  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  adduce  certain  pieces  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  m  which  he 
vents  his  contempt  and  hatred  toward  the  clergy  with  still 
greater  freedom  than  is  done  in  the  preceding  verses.  Ihe 
reader  would  then  be  as  much  embarrassed  as  I  am  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  he  might  have  said  in  addition.  But  if  he 
really  knew  things  about  the  priests  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  utter,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he,  as  well  as  many 
another  poet,  wrote  about  them,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  kind  which  I  do  not  venture  to  translate. 

I  conclude  here  the  survey  which  I  intended  to  make  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provencals,  and  my 
course  of  this  year.  Space  was  wanting  to  me  to  render  this 
course  as  complete,  as  1  could  have  wished  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  glide  somewhat  rapidly  over  several  points  of  my  subject 
which  would  have  required  more  extended  developments: 
there  are  others,  at  which  I  had  not  even  time  to  arrive  ana 
concerning  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few 
explanations. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  the  technical  part  of  Provenjal  poetry, 
of  what  might  properly  be  termed  the  poetics  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  grave  importance 
except  in  regard  to  one  point,  on  which  depend  several  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  general  interest.  This  point  has  reference 
to  the  syllabic  rhyme  and  accent,  considered  as  the  principles 
of  metre  in  modem  poetry.  The  Provenjal  verse  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  type,  after  which  the  diflferent  nations  of 
Europe  constructed  their  own,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ac- 
count that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  thisProvenjal  verse,  and  concerning 
its  relation  to  those  which  might  have  served  as  its  model.  The 

*  Bajnonard,  vol.  ir.  p.  337.    Piece  No.  XXXV.    Strophe  4. 

Ab  iotas  masvey  clergnes  aasajar 

Que  totz  lo  mens  er  lurs,  coy  ooe  mal  aia  ; 

Qoar  els  raoran  ab  tolre  o  ao  dar, 

0  ab  perdoiif  o  ab  ypocrizia, 

O  ab  asontf  o  ab  bear',  o  ab  mai^jar, 

O  ab  prezicx,  o  ab  peiras  lansar, 

O  els  ab  diea,  o  ela  ab  dihbUA,— Ed, 

t  Non  ana  dire  ao  qa'elhs  anion  h,T,-^Ed, 
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qnestion  ie  a  now  one  still,  in  spite  of  the  man;  researches  and 
attempts  that  have  heen  made  to  solve  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Troubadours  and  Jonglenrs  into  a 
poetic  corporation  cooBtituteB  another  qneetion,  Btill  more  novel 
than  the  preceding  and  of  greater  importance.  There  is  always 
to  be  obserred  an  intimate  and  curions  connection  between 
aay  system  of  poetry  and  the  material  means  by  which  this 
poetry  attains  its  end,  and  by  which  it  operates  apon  the  society 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  Now  the  connection  in  question  is  a 
Terr  remarkable  one  in  the  Provencal  .system,  ana  the  organi- 
zation of  the  different  poetical  orders  or  professions  which  this 
system  implies,  is  one  of  the  most  intcrestin?  facts  of  the  kind. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  anything  to  compare  wiUi  it,  except  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  among  the  Arabs.  This  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  had  intended  to  invite  attention,  while  concentrating 
the  whole  of  mine  on  its  exposition. 

I  had,  finally,  also  thought  of  a  comparison  or  summary 
parallel  between  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  and  that 
the  Trouvferes  of  the  north  of  France.  In  drawing  the  parallel 
I  wished  to  prove,  that  the  latter,  both  in  respect  to  ita  form 
and  to  its  matter,  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  imitation,  a 
sort  of  counterfeit  copy  of  the  former.  1  proposed  to  show, 
that  the  language  of  tne  Tronverea  also  was  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  without  which  it  never 
would  have  become  what  it  was. 

These  points  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  interesting,  to 
prevent  me  from  abandoning  too  readily  the  hope  of  resuming 
them  for  a  few  moments  hereafter.  Their  discussion  will  be  as 
much  in  place  after  I  shall  have  said  what  I  propose  to  say  con- 
cerning tlie  epopee  of  the  Troubadours,  as  it  would  have  been 
here  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  on  their  lyrical  poetry. 

However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  tne  Provencal  epopee 
in  its  connection  witli  that  of  the  Middle  Age  in  general  will 
.  be  the  theme,  with  wliich  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  lectures.  I  havo  not  endeavored  to 
conceal  tlie  peculiar  importance  I  attach  to  this  branch  of  my 
subject.  1  have  alluded  to  it  more  than  once,  and  always  witn 
so  much  earnestness,  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader ;  and  in  doing  so  1  have  imposed  upon  myself  an 
additional  obligation  to  treat  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  care 
which  it  deserves. 


